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ADDENDA 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  IN  REGARD  TO  CHANGE  OF  DATE 

FOR  OPENING 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  contractors  will  be  unable  to  give 
possession  of  CLARK  HALL  BEFORE  SEPTEMBER  16,  the 
date  of  opening  has  been  postponed  one  week — that  is,  from 
Tuesday.  September  9,  1913,  to  TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16. 
Patrons  and  students  will  please  note  this  change. 

FACULTY  ADDITIONS 

The  following  additions  to  our  faculty  have  been  made  since 
the  faculty  list  was  set  up  in  type: 

Professor  of  Spanish:    Dr.  Clara  L.  Case. 

Principal  of  the  Department  of  Expression:  Miss  Leila 
Powell,  graduate  and  post-graduate  of  the  Cumnock  School  of 
Oratory. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry:    Howard  R.  Dabbs,  A.  M. 

Assistant  in  (he  Art  Department:  Miss  Margaret  M.  Little- 
john. 


CATALOGUE  1912-1913 


With  Announcement  of  Courses 
for  1913-1914 


PRESS  OF  S.  H.  TAYLOR 
FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
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CALENDAR 


SESSION  1913-14 


1913 

Fall  Term  Opens  Tuesday,  September  9 

Enrolment  and  Classification.  .  .Tues.  and  Wed.,  September  9-10 

Convocation  Sermon  Sunday,  September  14 

Thanksgiving  Holiday  Thursday,  November  27 

President's  Reception  Thursday,  November  27 

Old  Men's  Declamatory  Contest  Friday,  December  5 

Fall  Term  Ends  Saturday,  December  27 

1914 

Winter  Term  Opens  Friday,  January  2 

<  a  Men's  Declamatory  Contest ..  Friday  Evening,  February  20 

W  inter  Term  Ends  Saturday,  March  21 

Spring  Term  Opens  .   Tuesday,  March  24 

\dd  Ran — Shirle  y  Debate  Friday  Evening,  May  1 

Joint  Session  of  Literary  Societies  Saturday,  June  6 

I'.aeealanreate  Sermon   Sunday,  June  7 

Kim-  Arts  Recitals  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  8-9 

<  lass  Day  Exercises  Wednesday,  June  10 

Utttnni  Ban Qttel  Wednesday  Evening,  June  10 

Commencement  I  xercifea   Thursday,  June  11 
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FOREWORD 


Texas  Christian  University  stands  pre-eminently  as 
a  representative  of  that  ideal  of  education  which  be- 
lieves in  thorough  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual 
culture.  Striving  for  the  most  broad  and  scholarly 
intellectual  training,  it  at  the  same  time  inculcates  the 
highest  possible  moral  ideals  and,  as  the  only  substan- 
tial basis  for  them,  a  definite  and  positive  religious 
environment.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  in  no 
sense  narrowly  sectarian,  but  is  vigorously  and  ener- 
getically Christian.  Believing  the  highest  type  of 
character  to  be  embodied  in  the  Christ  of  Galilee,  we 
endeavor  by  precept  and  example  to  hold  His  life  up 
before  our  students  for  realization  and  embodiment  in 
their  own  careers.  We  believe  that  the  supreme  need 
of  the  present  age  is  for  positive  Christian  manhood 
and  womanhood.  Texas  Christian  University  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting,  as  far  as  possible,  this  need. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
Term  Expires  1914 

S.  P.  BUSH  Allen,  Texas 

GEORGE  W.  COLE,  JR  Belton,  Texas 

JAMES  HARRISON  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  G.  JONES  .   McKinney,  Texas 

F.  M.  MILLER  Waco,  Texas 


Term  Expires  1915 

R.  L.  COUCH  Dallas,  Texas 

DR.  H.  W.  GATES  Waco,  Texas 

C.  W.  GIBSON  .   Waxahachie,  Texas 

DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  H.  WATSON  Longview,  Texas 

Term  Expires  1915 

J.  J.  CASSELL  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  J.  HART  .Dallas,  Texas 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  Austin,  Texas 

T.  E.  TOMLINSON  Hillsboro,  Texas 


H.  M.  DURRETT  . 
DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH 
S.  P.  McFARLAND 
T.  E.  SHIRLEY  .  . 
H.  W.  STARK  .  ..  . 
L.  C.  BRITE  


Term  Expires  1917 


Officers  of  Board 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Dallas,  Texas 

.  .  .  Hereford.  Texas 
.Gainesville,  Texas 
 Marfa,  Texas 


T.  E.  TOM  LI  X  SON 
C.  W.  GIBSON  .  .  . . 
E.  M.  WAITS  


Vice- 


President 
President 
Secretary 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


ADVISORY  BOARD— TERM  ONE  YEAR 

W.  A.  DARTER  Fort  Worth 

MRS.  R.  D.  GAGE  Fort  Worth 

MRS.  IDA  B.  TARVIS  Fort  Worth 

MAJOR  J.  J.  JARVIS  Fort  Worth 

WILLIAM  KILGORE  Gainesville 

DR.  J.  R.  KNIGHT  Eddy 

COL.  J.  Z.  MILLER  Belton 

T.  S.  REED  .   Beaumont 

B.  C.  RHOME  Fort  Worth 

GEN.  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT  .   Fort  Worth 

C.  W.  BACON  Abilene 

MRS.  V.  A.  KING  Greenville 

T.  T.  ELLIOTT  Dallas 

L  D.  ANDERSON  Fort  Worth 

E.  M.  WAITS  Fort  Worth 

J.  C.  MASON  Dallas 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON  Fort  Worth 

J.  O.  SHELBURNE  Dallas 

CEPHAS  SHELBURNE  Dallas 

E.  C.  MOB  LEY  Greenville 

A.  D.  ROGERS  Denton 

CI  WWW  McMURRAY   Greenville 

A.  C  PARKER   Waxahachic 

J.  W.  KERNS  .   Austin 

A.  E.  EWELL  Beaumont 

DR.  S.  A.  WOODW  ARD  Fort  Worth 

CHARLES  E.  BIRD  Dallas 

W.  A.  BROOKS  Forney 

J.  ALLEN  MYERS  Bryan 

W.  H.  BUSH   Greenville 

MRS  A   A.  HARTGROYE  Millerview 

WHITE  DARN  ALL   Gainesville 

ANDREW  SHIRLEY  Anna 

CHARLES  HALSEL1  Bonhaxn 

COL   W.  J   CAGLE  Barllett 

W    L  ORTH   Yoakum 

[OHN  G    SLAYTER   Dallas 

!•    M    CALVIN   Waeo 

F    BJR  VDPORD  Sherman 

C    M    SCHOONOVER   Honham 

!•    If    HOLM  ES   Van  Alstyne 

P,  p  WALTERS  Wichita  Falls 

W.  S   LOCK  If  ART  Houston 

J.  W.  GATES  Coleman 

WALTER  P.  JENNINGS  Amarillo 
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E.  S.  BLEDSOE  Temple,  Texas 

L.  B.  HASKINS  Palestine,  Texas 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER  Texarkana,  Texas 

RANDOLPH  CLARK  Stephenville,  Texas 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE 

T.  E.  TOMLINSON,  Chairman  Ex-officio 
J.  L.  CASSELL,  Chairman,  pro  Tern. 
J.  H.  HARRISON  H.  M.  DURRETT 

V.  Z.  JARVIS  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS 

DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH 

FINANCE 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS,  Chairman 
S.  J.  McFARLAND  JAMES  H.  HARRISON 

C.  \V.  GIBSON  GEORGE  W.  COLE 

BUILDING  AND  GROUNDS 

C.  W.  GIBSON,  Chairman 
H.  W.  GATES  H.  W.  STARK 

J.  L.  CASSELL  H.  M.  DURRETT 

AUDITING 

JAMES  H.  HARRISON,  Chairman 
H.  H.  WATSON  F.  M.  MILLER 

FACULTY 

J.  J.  HART,  Chairman 
F.  G.  JONES  R.  L.  COUCH 

J.  L  C  ASSELL  R.  H.  GOUGH 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

(B.  A.,  Kentucky  University,  1899;  M.  A.,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, 1900;  Graduate  Study  in  Italy  and  England,  1903;  ibid., 
Germany,  1911;  Staff  Lecturer  for  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  1902-'0G;  Dean  of  Kee  Mar 
Coilege,  1902-'05;  Dean  of  the  American  University,  190G-'08; 
President  of  Milligun  College,  1908-'ll;  President  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  1911  ;  LL.  D.,  Bethany  College,  1913). 


WILLIAM  B.  PARKS,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  the  University ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

(P..  S.,  Add-Ran  University,  1886;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892;  Ph.  D., 
1894;  Student  Vanderbilt  University,  1884-'85;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, ibid.,  first  term,  188G-'87;  Harvard  University,  Summer  of 
1888;  University  of  Virginia,  Summer  of  1890;  University  of 
Chic  tgo,  Autumn  and  Winter  Quarters,  1902-'03;  Summer 
Terms,  11*08  and  1912;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Add-Ran 
Christian  University,  1887-'99;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Randolph .  College,  1'J00-'01;  Professor  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics,  College  at  Hereford,  l903-'04;  Professor  in  Texas 
Christian  University,  1904  ). 


CLINTON  LOCKH ART,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

l'rofi  i  i.or  <>f  Creek  on  I  Hebrew. 

(A.  I!..  Kentucky  University,  1SHG;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1888;  Grad- 
uate  in  Cia.'  il  Course,  College  of  the  Bible,  18X(J;  Graduate 
Student  Vale  hivinity  School,  lKK7-'88;  I  h.  I).,  Yale  University, 
1804:  President  Columbi  i  College,  Kentucky,  1892-'93,  '94-'95; 
Pre  idenl  Christian  University,  Missouri,  189f>-1900;  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  Drake  University,  1900-'00;  President 
T«  '  i  li  n  I  nive  ly,  lOOfi-'lO;  I'rofessor  Creek  and  lie- 
brew,  Texas  Christian  University,  1911  ). 
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EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University;  A.  M.,  Drake  Univer- 
sity; LL.  B.,  Iowa  College  at  Law;  LL.  M.,  Iowa  College  of 
Law;  Graduate  Student  at  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Terms  of  1901-'02;  Graduate  Student  Columbia  University, 
school  year  of  1903-'04  and  Winter  and  Spring  of  1905;  Gradu- 
ate Student  University  of  Liverpool,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms 
of  school  year  1910-'li**;  Professor  in  Texas  Christian  Univcr- 
sity,  1899-1903;  Professor  in  Texas  Christian  University, 
1906  ) . 

**On  leave  of  absence  in  1910-'ll. 

ELLSWORTH  EUGENE  FARIS,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

(S.  B.,  Add-Ran  University,  1894;  A.  M.,  1907;  Graduate 
Student  Universitv  of  Chicago,  1901-'02,  and  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Quarters,  1908;  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department,  Add- 
Ran  University,  1894-'95;  Missionary  to  Congo  Free  State, 
1895-1904;  Assistant  Editor  Christian  Courier,  1904-'06;  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  Texas  Christian  University,  1906  ; 

Graduate  Studv  in  University  of  Chicago,  1911-'13  [on  leave  of 
absence,  1911-'i3]). 

COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Bible,  Acting  Head  of  Latin  Department. 

(Student  in  Add-Ran  University,  1896-'99;  A.  B.,  Kentucky 
University,  1902;  Graduate  in  Classical  Course,  College  of  the 
Bible,  Kansas  University,  1902;  Acting  Professor  of  Latin, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1902-'03;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1903;  Pastor  Christian  Church,  Hillsboro,  1904-'06;  Educa- 
tional Secretary  Texas  Christian  Universitv,  1906-'09;  Pastor 
University  Christian  Church,  Waco,  1909-'10;  Pastor  Central 
Christian  Church,  Waco,  1910-'12;  Professor  of  Latin,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1912-'13;  Professor  of  English  Bible,  and 
Acting  Head  of  Latin  Department,  Texas  Christian  University, 
1913  ). 

CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(A.  B.,  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  1901;  B.  S.,  University 
of  Texas.  1902;  Graduate  Student,  Universitv  of  Chicago,  1902- 
'03  and  Summer  Term,  1912;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Jarvis 
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College,  1903-'05;  Vice  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Hoitt's  School,  Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  1905-'06;  Graduate  Student, 
Stanford  University,  1905-'06;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  John 
Tarleton  College,  1906-'08;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1908  ). 


JOHN  W.  KINSEY,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Education. 

(A.  B.,  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  1900;  Graduate  Busi- 
ness Department,  ibid.,  1895;  Special  Student  in  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Summers  of  1906  and  1907 ;  Principal  of  Com- 
mercial Department,  Stephenville  (John  Tarlton)  College,  1894- 
'95;  Several  Years  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools;  Professor  of  Education,  Texas  Christian  University, 

1909  ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 

Term,  1912). 


HARRY  TRUMBULL  SUTTON,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  O., 

Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Church  History. 

(B.  S.,  Valparaiso  University,  1888;  A.  B.,  Northwestern 
Christian  College,  1893;  B.  O.,  Drake  University,  1902;  Graduate 
Student,  University  of  Nebraska,  1896-'97;  Professor  of  Oratory, 
Cotner  University,  1895-'07;  Professor  of  Oratory  and  English 
Literature,  Southern  Oregon  State  Normal,  1907-'08;  Professor 
of  English,  Eugene  Bible  University,  1908-'09;  Professional 
Reader  of  Biblical  Literature,  1909-'10;  Professor  Homiletics  and 
Assistant  in  Oratory,  Texas  Christian  University,  1910  ). 


OLIVER  L.  LYON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

(B.  B.,  Valparaiso  University,  1887;  B.  O.  and  B.  A.,  ibid., 
18H8;  Ph.  B.f  DePailW  University,  1894;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895; 
Ph.  !).,  Boston  University,  1890;  Graduate  Illinois  State  Normal, 
1900;  Professor  of  English  and  History  in  Sleclvillc  Normal 
School,  Mo.,  18K8-'91;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences  in  Grecn- 
castle  High  School,  Ind.,  1891-'95;  President  of  Stcelville  Nor- 
mal Srhool  and  Professor  of  English  and  History,  1890;  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  and  Assistant  in  English,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  1900-*0:>;  Minister  First  Christian  Church,  Newman, 
III.,  19OV07;  Profcmor  of  English  Literature,  Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian University,  1907-'ll;  Heid  of  the  English  Department, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1911  ). 
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P.  L.  TYSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1908;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1909; 
Assistant  in  Biology,  ibid.,  1909-'10;  Teacher,  Tyler  High  School, 

1910-  'll;  Head  of  Science  Department,  Denison  High  School, 

1911-  '13;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Terms,  1911,  1912,  1913). 

MARGARETE  L.  SARGENT, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

(Bierstedtsche  Toechterschule,  Rostock,  Mecklenburg.  Grad- 
uate Selecta,  Magdeburg.  French  Seminary,  Riviera.  Saech- 
sisches  Lehrer  Seminar,  Dresden.  Principal  of  German  Depart- 
ment in  Public  Schools,  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  1887-'93;  Professor 
Modern  Languages,  Fort  Worth  University,  1906-'ll;  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages,  Texas  Christian  University,  1912  ) . 

W.  T.  HAMNER,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1899;  Graduate  Student, 
University  of  Chicago.  1903-'04;  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  1885-'95;  Ass;stant  Professor  of  English,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  1898-1900,  1902—). 

MELVIN  M.  KNIGHT,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

(Instructor  in  Milligan  College,  Tennessee,  1910-'12;  Special 
Student.  University  of  Tennessee,  Summer  Term,  1912;  A.  B.. 
Texas  Christian  University,  1913;  Graduate  Student,  Summer 
Term,  1913). 

W.  N.  CLARK, 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

CARL  BEUTEL, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts;  Pianoforte. 

(Pupil  of  Alberto  Jonas,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and  of  Royal 
Court  Conductor  Paul  Prill,  Berlin.  Director  of  Music,  Union 
University,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  1908-'10;  Artist  Teacher,  Indianapo- 
lis Conservatory  of  Music,  1910-'13). 
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HAROLD  R.  TECHAU,  (Leipzig  and  Dresden), 

Pianoforte. 

(Pupil  of  Hermann  Scholtz,  Dresden;  Pupil  of  Eugene 
Krantz,  Rudolph  Rcmmei  and  Herrmann  Vetter  of  the  Royal 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Dresden;  Pupil  of  Adolf  Ruthardt, 
Paul  Quasdorf,  S.  Jadassohn,  Robert  Teichmueller,  and  Carl 
Wendling  of  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Leipzig). 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice  Culture. 

(Pupil  of  Max  Heinrich,  New  York;  pupil  of  Walter  S. 
Young,  New  York;  Member  of  Faculty  of  National  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice,  Friends  Univer- 
sity, Wichita,  Kan.,  1908-'10;  Soloist,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and 
Accompanist  (piano)  in  Concert  Work,  New  York,  1910-13). 

FREDERIC  CAHOON, 

Violin  (and  Orchestra  Work). 

(Pupil  of  Max  Bendiz,  Musin  and  Shelley;  Director  of  Music, 
Fnendi  University.  r.JOK-'lO;  Member  of  Faculty,  National 
Academy  of  Music-,  New  York;  formerly  with  Bach-Temple  Con- 
ceit Company  and  New  York  Symphony  and  New  York  Festival 
Orchestras,  First  Violin  in  Germundez  String  Quartette,  and 
Critic  for  "Violin  World"). 

DURA  BROKAW-COCKRELL,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  School  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

(A.  H.,  Drake  University,  1896;  Graduate,  Drake  School  of 
Art;  1896;  Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, lh'JlMDOii;  Graduate  Student,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Sum- 
on  r  Tsnm  of  L901  and  L902j  Graduate  Student,  International 
Academy  of  Design,  N»-w  York  Art  School  and  the  Art  Students' 
League,  l!)0.VO.r> ;  Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian 
University,  L900  J  Study  in  T  rance  and  England,  1911-'12). 

♦CLYDE  BATSELL  REEVES,  A.  B.,  B.  O., 

Principal  School  of  Oratory. 

(15.  A.  and  \*>.  ().,  Grayson  College.  Texas,  1900;  Graduate 
8  udent,  Emerson  College  of  Oratory,  Boston,  1900- '01;  Student, 
Harvard  University  under  Dr.  Sargent,  1901  j  Student  under 
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Leland  T.  Powers,  1902;  Student,  New  England  Conservatory, 
1903;  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  1905  and  1907; 
Principal  School  of  Oratory,  Grayson  College,  1901-'07;  Prin- 
cipal School  of  Oratory,  Texas  Christian  University,  1907'-13). 
♦Resigned  June,  1913.    To  be  supplied. 


C.  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  the  Academy. 

(Student  Kansas  University;  B.  S.,  Kansas  Normal  College, 
1887;  A.  B.,  Kansas  Normal  College,  1889;  Principal  Public 
Schools,  Dighton,  Kan.,  1896-'97;  Abingden,  111.,  1894-'96; 
Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  1896-'97;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Kingfisher,  Okla.,  1897-1902;  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1902-'08; 
Principal  Logan  County  High  School,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  1908-'10; 
Principal  of  Academy  of  Texas  Christian  University,  1910  ) . 

MRS.  JOHN  W.  KINSEY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  (Academy) . 

MISS  WINIFRED  VICKREY,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics  (Academy). 

MISS  DAISY  MORROW,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin  (Academy) . 

E.  R.  BENTLEY, 

Instructor  in  Science  (Academy) . 

J.  A.  DACUS, 

Superintendent  of  College  of  Business. 

(Student  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  1893-'94;  Graduate 
Student,  Draughon's  Business  College,  Nashville,  1895;  Principal 
of  Commercial  Department,  Martin  Institute,  Jefferson,  Ga., 
1895-'96;  Principal  Shorthand  Department,  Draughon's  Business 
College,  Texarkana,  1896;  Proprietor  Pottsville  Business  College, 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  1897-'99;  Organizer  of  McKinney  Business  Col- 
lege, McKinney,  Texas,  1900;  Proprietor  of  Dacus*  Business  Col- 
lege, Dallas,  Texas,  1903-'05;  Principal  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness, Texas  Christian  University,  1905-'07;  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Business,  Texas  Christian  University,  1910-'12;  Business 
Manager  of  Texas  Christian  University,  1912  ). 
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L.  A.  EUBANKS, 

Principal,  College  of  Business. 

(Teacher  of  Bookkeeping,  Tyler  Commercial  College,  1905-'06; 
Principal  Fredonia  Business  College,  Fredonia,  Kan.,  1907; 
Business  Manager  Columbus  Business  College,  Columbus,  Miss., 
1908;  Principal  Tyler  Commercial  College,  Tyler,  Tex.,  1909-'10; 
Principal  College  of  Business,  Texas  Christian  University, 
1912  ). 

MRS.  E.  R.  BENTLEY, 

Instructor  in  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

J.  A.  DACUS, 

Business  Manager. 

C.  I.  ALEXANDER, 

Secretary  of  ike  Faculty. 

W.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

K itdoK-inent  Secretary. 

NELL  ANDREW, 

lAbrttvkvtk 

MISS  TYLER  WILKINSON, 

I,(i<h/  I'ri iicijKtl. 

MISS  MARY  HANEN, 

Suprrinlrnitcnl  I'm  no  Practice. 

MRS.  L.  A.  EUBANKS, 

Registrar. 

S>ni      l'iof  n  'lif  Oilh-ge  of  Medicine  are  listed  under 

that  department. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING 
Dean  Parks,  Chairman 
Professor  Faris  Dr.  Lockhart 

BULLETIN 

Professor  Dacus,  Chairman 
Professor  Hall  Mr.  Knight 

PUBLICATIONS 

Professor  Cockrell,  Chairman 
Professor  Lyon  Professor  Alexander 

LIBRARY 

President  Kershner,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sargent  Professor  Hall 

AFFILIATED  SCHOOLS 

Professor  Kinsey,  Chairman 
Professor  Roberts  Professor  Hamner 

CHAPEL 

Professor  Sntton,  Chairman 
Professor  Hall  Professor  Hamner 

CURRICULUM  AND  SCHEDULE 

Professor  Lockhart,  Chairman 
Professor  Cockrell  Professor  Parks 

ATHLETICS 

Professor  Fan's,  Chairman 
Professor  Hall  Professor  Tyson 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


I.  Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

II.  College  of  the  Bible 

III.  College  of  Fine  Arts 

IV.  College  of  Business 
V.  College  of  Medicine 

VI.  The  Academy 


I. 
II. 


AFFILIATED  COLLEGES 

Hereford  College,  Hereford,  Texas 
Midland  College,  Midland,  Texas 


ADD-RAN  COLLEGE 

OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

W.  B.  PARKS,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

CLINTON  LOCKHART,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 

Acting  Professor  of  Latin. 

EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

ELLSWORTH  E.  FARIS,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Prof  *  ssor  of  Mathematics. 

JOHN  W.  KINSEY,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Induration. 

P.  L.  TYSON,  A.  M., 

J'rofcssitr  of  liiology  and  Geology. 

O.  L  LYON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

ProfcHiov  of  English  Lnuguage  and  Literature. 

MARGARKTE  L.  SARGENT, 

Professor  <>f  Modern  Languages. 

II.  T.  SUTTON,  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  B.  O., 

Delta  ting. 

W.  T.  HAMNKR,  A.  B., 

Auxin/ant  Professor  of  English. 

M.  M.  KNIGHT,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  History. 
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ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  central  college  of  the 
University.  From  the  Academy  (and  the  High  Schools)  it  dif- 
fers in  methods  and  in  grade  of  work,  since  it  deals  with  more 
advanced  students;  but,  like  them,  it  aims  at  the  development  of 
the  whole  nature  of  the  student,  at  the  enlargement  of  his  ca- 
pacity, at  stimulation  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 
From  all  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  it  is 
to  be  distinguished,  inasmuch  as  they  aim  at  more  or  less  of 
specialization.  To  students  who  have  such  work  in  mind,  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  general  training  as  a  foun- 
dation for  their  special  work.  To  students  who  have  no  such 
purpose  of  specialization  it  offers  general  culture  and  a  liberal 
education. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  holding  graduating  diplomas  from  the  Academy  of 
Texas  Christian  University,  or  from  approved  Colleges  and  High 
Schools,  are  admitted  to  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  with- 
out examination.  Students  coming  from  approved  Colleges  or 
High  Schools  must  present  statements  of  their  work,  made  out 
by  the  proper  authorities  on  our  official  blank  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  our  Registrar  on  request.  All  other  students  must 
give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  completed  work  equal 
in  amount  and  value  to  the  course  prescribed  in  the  Academy, 
or  pass  in  the  entrance  examinations.  In  all  cases,  if  a  stu- 
dent, after  being  permitted  to  enter  a  college  class  in  any  de- 
partment, fails  to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  carry  the  course 
with  satisfaction  to  the  professor  in  charge,  he  may  be  required 
to  enter  the  Academy  and  prepare  himself  for  pursuing  the 
course  with  advantage. 

Students  entering  for  the  first  time  will  furnish  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Classification  Committee  evidence  of  good  moral 
character  and  of  class  standing  from  latest  instructors.  Those 
bringing  certificates  or  diplomas  from  correlated  or  affiliated 
schools  will  be  classified  without  examination;  others  will  be 
examined.  After  classification  the  student  will  be  registered  at 
the  Registrar's  office  and  upon  the  payment  of  all  fees  will  be 
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given  a  matriculation  card  which  serves  as  evidence  of  member- 
ship in  the  University.  Registration  being  once  completed, 
change  of  same  will  be  permitted  only  with  consent  of  the  Dean 
and  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  instance  of 
change.  In  case  changes  are  necessitated  by  the  University,  no 
fee  will  be  charged.  ^ 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  an  applicant  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  be  admitted  by  individual  approval  without 
examination. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

1st.  Presentation  of  Credentials  to  chairman  of  Classification 
Committee. 

2nd.  Classification;  (a)  By  examination;  (b)  By  certificate 
or  diplomas  from  correllated  or  affiliated  schools.  Our  blanks 
(to  be  obtained  from  Registrar)  must  be  filled  out  and  signed 
by  proper  authorities. 

3rd.  Registration  and  matriculation  completed  at  Registrar's 
office. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Fourteen  units  are  required  for  admission  to  Freshman 
standing.  A  unit  course  of  study,  as  here  used,  means  a  course 
that  covers  a  school  year  of  at  least  thirty-five  weeks,  with  five 
recitations  per  week  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each. 

Examinations  may  be  required  on  the  following  branches: 


English  3  units 

Mathematics  3  units 

History  and  Civics  8  units 

Foreign  Languages  8  units 

Sciences  2  units 


The  question  of  accepting  substitutes  for  any  branches  here 
required  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Classification 
before  date  of  examinations. 

The  following  descriptive  lists  will  be  suggestive  of  the  scope 
of  entrance  examinations: 

Mnthrmatica.  1.  beginning  Algebra,  covering  an  elementary 
treatment  of  the  subject;  1  unit. 
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-.  Advanced  Algebra,  through  Logarithms,  Progressions  and 
the  Binomial  Formula;  1  unit. 

3.  Plane  Geometry,  including  simple  original  exercises  and 
problems;  1  unit. 

History  and  Civics. — 1.  Ancient  History,  such  a  course  as  that 
given  in  Myers'  Ancient  History;  1  unit. 

2.  Modern  History,  a  course  equivalent  to  that  in  Myers' 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History;  1  unit. 

3.  History  of  England  (or  some  other  leading  nation  of  Eu- 
rope) ;  1  unit. 

4.  Civil  Government,  including  the  elements  of  federal  and 
state  government;  V2  unit.    American  History;  Vz  unit. 

English. — 1.  Grammar,  the  principles  of  the  language  as 
given  in  any  good  text,  with  ability  to  write  sentences  with  good 
grammar  and  spelling;  1  unit. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  as  presented  in  standard  works 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Scott  and  Denny,  Lockwood  and  Emer- 
son, or  Markley.  An  original  theme  may  be  assigned  to  test 
style,  diction,  paragraphing  and  accuracy  of  expression;  1  unit. 

3.  English  and  American  Literature.  History  of  the  leading 
authors,  their  periods  and  productions,  such  as  given  in 
Simonds,  Halleck,  or  Pattie  and  Newcomer.  See  reading  re- 
quired in  the  Academy  of  this  University;  1  unit. 

Latin. — 1.  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  simple  exercises  in 
prose  composition,  translation  of  Latin  sentences  such  as  those 
in  Hale's  First  Year  in  Latin;  1  unit. 

2.  Second  Year  Latin,  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  more  ad- 
vanced composition  and  tests  in  grammar;  1  unit. 

3.  Readings  in  Sallust's  Catiline  and  Caesar's  Civil  Wars,  with 
tests  of  grammar  and  etymology;  1  unit. 

Greek. — 1.  Translation  and  composition  of  simple  sentences 
with  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  at 
least  twenty  pages;  1  unit. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  continued,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  or  other  Attic  prose  of  equivalent  amount. 
Translations,  questions  of  grammatical  forms  and  constructions; 
1  unit. 

German. — 1.  Elementary  grammar,  including  the  conjugation 
of  weak  and  more  usual  strong  verbs;  declension  of  articles, 
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adjectives,  pronouns  and  nouns  commonly  used;  model  auxiliaries 
and  commoner  usages  of  syntax;  1  unit. 

2.  Reading  of  two  hundred  pages  of  simple  prose  and  ability 
to  read  at  sight  easy  prose;  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences  or  easy  connected  prose.  Pronunciation  with 
accuracy  is  desired  and  ability  to  understand  simple  derivation 
in  German;  1  unit. 

French, — 1  and  2.  Work  similar  to  that  in  German  above, 
except  that  about  four  hundred  pages  of  reading  are  required; 
1  or  2  units. 

Seii  noes. — Physiography. — Half  a  year's  work,  covering  all 
the  leading  features  of  the  subject;  V2  unit. 

Physics. — Work  most  cover  recitation  and  class-room  demon- 
stration, as  covered  by  such  a  text  as  Carhart  and  Chute's  High 
School  Physics,  or  Gage's  Elementary  Physics.  Also,  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  forty  exercises  selected  from  such 
i looks  as  Adam's,  or  Chute's  Manual;  1  unit. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In   ill  brarichea  covered  by  the  Summer  School,  examinations 
•■<■  had  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.    Examinations  on 
all  branches  will  be  offered  at  the  University  during  the  last 
week  in  May,  or  on  Tuesday  of  the  first  week  of  the  Fall  Term. 

r'LA.SSI I'K'ATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Po  have  full  Freshman  .standing,  the  student  must  offer  14 
entrance  units,  12  of  which  are  prescribed;  such  student  shall 
continue  io  I."  ran'  ed  a  Freshman  until  he  shall  have  completed 
0  rreditH  of  required  College  work. 

1  id. nl  who  offers  all  of  the  prescribed  work,  excepting 
foreign  language,  and  an  amount  sufficient  to  raise  the  number 
of  unitn  to  14  may  be  ranked  an  irregular  Freshman. 

v        '"nl  may  he  ranl.ed  a  conditioned  Freshman  if  he  offers 
not  less  than  10  of  the  12  prescribed  units  and  an  additional 
.  -nt  lo  rai  e  the  number  of  unit-;  to  12;  such  stu- 
1  'II  not  be  entitled  to  vote  in  his  class,  and  arrangements 
must  be  made  to  remove  the  conditions  without  delay. 
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To  have  Sophomore  standing  all  work  of  Freshman  shall  have 
been  completed;  such  ranking  shall  hold  until  all  required  work 
of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  or  ranking  shall  have  been 
completed  and  an  additional  amount  sufficient  to  aggregate  100 
credits. 

To  have  Junior  standing  all  work  required  of  Sophomores 
shall  have  been  completed;  this  ranking  shall  hold  until  150 
credits  shall  have  been  completed. 

To  have  Senior  standing  all  work  required  of  Juniors  shall 
have  been  completed;  this  ranking  shall  hold  until  graduation. 

Undergraduate  students  whose  work  does  not  fall  under  one 
of  the  foregoing  groups,  are  ranked  as  unclassified  students. 

To  have  graduate  standing  all  work  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  shall  have  been  completed. 

GRADES 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his  work  is  expressed  in  grades 
made  up  from  class  work  and  from  examinations.  The  grades 
are  as  follows:  A  (91-100),  B  (81-90),  C  (75-80),  D  (60-74) 
and  E  (00-59). 

A  course  shall  be  reported  incomplete  when  a  passing  grade 
has  been  made  on  only  a  portion  of  the  required  work  of  the 
course. 

An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  course  as  a  unit  has  been  finished,  otherwise 
it  becomes  a  failure. 

A  course,  or  any  term's  work  of  a  continued  course,  shall  be 
reported  conditioned  when  a  grade  of  70  to  74  inclusive  has  been 
made. 

This  condition  must  be  removed  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  course  as  a  unit  has  been  finished,  otherwise  it  be- 
comes a  failure.  The  student  may  remove  the  condition  (a)  by 
passing  a  special  written  examination,  or  (b)  by  passing  the 
regular  final  examination  in  the  same  course,  or  (c)  by  com- 
pleting some  assigned  task.    A  third  examination  is  not  allowed. 

Any  grade  below  70  constitutes  a  failure;  and  any  grade 
above  74  signifies  that  the  course  has  been  passed.    In  no  in- 
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stance  shall  a  special  examination  remove  a  failure,  but  the 
course  must  be  repeated  and  a  passing  grade  must  be  made 
before  credit  shall  be  allowed. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  prescribing  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  Faculty 
accepts  the  idea  of  an  elective  system,  but  imposes  certain  modi- 
fications in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  students  and  of  the 
institution  alike  may  be  safeguarded. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  may  be  presented  best  in 
sections: 

First. — Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics — Courses  1,  2  and  5. 
Chemistry — Course  1. 
English — Courses  6,  7  and  11. 
History — One  year. 

Foreign  Languages — Either  Ancient  or  Modern;  one  year  of 
continuous  work  (not  the  first  year  in  any  case). 
Philosophy— Courses  1,  3  and  4. 

English  Bible — Either  Old  or  New  Testament  History  com- 
plete. 

Biology — One  year. 

From  the  courses  of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  Christian  Evi- 
dences, or  some  satisfactory  equivalent. 

Skcond.  Each  student  is  required  to  elect  by  the  end  of  his 
Sophomore  year  a  "major  department."  Then,  in  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  major  department,  he  shall  elect  a  "minor 
department."  The  heads  of  these  two  departments  shall  form 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  student  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  course. 

In  hiH  major  department  the  student  shall  take  each  term  at 
leant  one-  study,  hut  not  more  than  two.  His  total  of  credits  in 
thin  department  shall  equal  at  least  forty-eight;  at  most,  sixty. 

The  minor  d-partment  may  he  selected  from  the  following 
departments:  English,  Mathematics,  Biology  and  Geology, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Latin,  Education,  His- 
tory, Social  and  Political  Science,  Hebrew,  and  Greek;  provided 
that  not   more    than    twelve    credits  in   Hellenistic  Greek  be 
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allowed.  No  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  departments 
shall  be  allowed. 

In  his  minor  department  the  student  shall  take  a  minimum  of 
one  branch  per  term  during  at  least  three  out  of  four  years  of 
college  work.  (The  three  years  need  not  be  continuous).  His 
total  credits  in  this  department  shall  equal  at  least  thirty-six 
at  most  forty-five. 

The  major  department  may  be  selected  from  the  following  de- 
partments: English,  Mathematics,  Biology  and  Geology,  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Latin,  and  Education.  No  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more  of  these  departments  shall  be  allowed. 

Third. — Each  student  is  required  to  make  before  graduation 
a  total  of  two  hundred  credits. 

(By  the  term  credit  is  meant  one  hour  of  recitation  or  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  term) . 

Fourth. — Additional  credits  may  be  imposed  upon  candidates 
for  graduation  as  a  penalty  for  improper  conduct.  No  student 
may  be  graduated  who  is  guilty  of  any  gross  offense,  or  who 
fails  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  financial  account 
with  the  institution. 

Fifth. — The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  not  be  conferred 
upon  any  candidate  whose  grade  in  his  work  for  the  Master's 
degree  falls  below  an  average  of  B  in  any  subject. 

GRADUATE  WORK 

Texas  Christian  University  has  at  present  no  organized  school 
for  graduate  work.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  such  stu- 
dents as,  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  wish  to  take  another 
year  of  literary  work.  Cn  a  student's  completion  of  a  year 
(fifty  credits)  of  resident  work,  the  University  will  confer  on 
him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  stipulated,  however, 
that  such  work  must  be  made  up  of  Junior  and  Senior  College 
Courses,  and  that  whatever  supplementary  work  may  be  imposed 
in  any  case,  in  order  that  the  course  may  be  entitled  to  graduate 
credit,  must  also  be  satisfactorily  completed.  Also,  an  approved 
thesis  will  be  required  before  the  candidate  is  accepted  for  grad- 
uation; this  thesis  must  be  handed  in  before  May  1st. 
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ELECTIVES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  forty-five  credits  from  the  studies  offered  in  the  College 
of  the  Bible,  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  Hebrew,  New 
Testament  Greek,  Later  Jewish  History,  Church  History,  Old 
Testament  History,  New  Testament  History,  Essentials  of 
Christianity,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  New  Testament  In- 
troduction, Messianic  Prophecy,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  Philosophy  of  Religion,  Law  of  Moses,  Monuments 
and  the  Bible,  and  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  case 
Hebrew  is  elected  as  part  of  the  "foreign  language"  study  in 
the  course  leading  to  A.  B.  it  will  be  deemed  a  regular  branch 
in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  twenty  credits  from  any  studies  in  the  foregoing  list, 
ttcept  the  first  year  in-Hebrew;  but  no  studies  used  in  the  course 
fur  Hac-li'  lo!  of  Ails  may  be  recounted  for  Master  of  Arts. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

1.  Elementary  Greek  {twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
The  accomplished  student  of  the  Greek  language  will 
have  (1)  a  working  vocabulary  of  the  language;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  its  grammatical  principles;  (3)  an  ability  to 
use  this  vocabulary  and  apply  these  principles,  whether  for 
a  literary  or  an  exegetical  purpose.  To  make  as  large  a 
beginning  as  possible  toward  these  ends,  in  the  simplest  and 
briefest  form  consistent  with  thoroughness,  and  yet  to  se- 
cure a  complete  introduction  to  Attic  Greek,  is  the  object  of 
this  course. 

2.  Composition  and  Reading  (four  credits).        Fall,  4  hours. 

Further  selections  from  the  Anabasis,  with  sight  transla- 
tions daily;  prose  composition,  with  a  review  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  Syntax. 

3.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  Winter,  4  hours. 

Goodwin  and  White's  Selections  from  Xenophon  and 
Herodotus,  consideration  of  dialects,  word  study  and  Syn- 
tax. 

4.  Composition  and  Style  (four  credits).         Spring,  4  hours. 

Plato.  The  Apology  and  Crito,  with  word  study,  style 
and  form,  analysis  and  discussion. 

5.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (four  credits).        Fall,  4  hours. 

Three  books  are  translated.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  scansion,  mythology,  and  the  manner  of  life  in  the 
Homeric  age. 

6.  Greek  Oratory  (four  credits).  Winter,  4  hours. 

(Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory).  Jebb's  Selections  from 
Attic  Orators. 

7*  Greek  Oratory  (four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown.  Word  study,  style  analysis 
and  discussion. 
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8.  Greek  Tragedy  {three  credits).  Fall,  3  hours. 

Sophocles,   Aeschylus,  Euripides,  study  of    the  Greek 
theater,  presentation  of  the  drama  and  of  prosody. 

9.  Aristotle  (three  ci-edits).  Winter,  3  hours. 

Constitution  of  Athens  and  Nichomachian  Ethics. 
10.   Later  Greek  (three  credits).  Spring,  3  hours. 

Passages  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

1.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

Ovid.  Selections  from  Ovid.  His  influence  on  modern 
Literature,  with  an  introduction  to  classical  mythology.  Or 
Virgil'fl  Aeneid,  Books  I-V.  Rapid  review  of  forms,  to- 
gether with  prose  composition  and  prosody. 

2.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  Winter,  4  hours. 

Cicero.  Orations  Against  Catiline,  Sallust's  Catiline,  or 
Jugurtha.  Tacitus  Annales,  or  Germania  et  Agricola. 
I, ivy.  Hook  I.  Introduction  to  the  Syntax  of  the  Latin 
verb,  by  lectures  and  recitations. 

':.   Rcmling  Course  ( f on r  credit s) .  Spring,  4  hours. 

Cicero.  De  Scnrctute,  or  De  Amicitia.  The  relation  of 
thCM  world  to  other  writings  of  Cicero  will  be  noticed. 
Or  Cicero's  Letters,  Abbott's  Selections,  or  Martial  and 
Pliliyj  Selected  Bplgnuni  and  Letters.  Private  life  among 
th<-  BomMM.  Further  study  of  the  Latin  verb,  together 
with  a  Critic*]  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Suhjunct ive  mood. 

t.    Rrtuling  C<n nw  (four  credits).  Fall,  \  hours. 

Horace.  Odes  and  Kpndes.  Or  Catullus.  Latin  versi- 
fication; memorizinr  of  selections. 

',.    L'mntni  Satire   (four  credits).  Winter,  4  hour8. 

Horarf,  Hooks  I  II,  or  Juvenal;  Selected  Satires  of 
Pontius  will  h«  r»ad  by  the  instructor  as  occasion  may 
demand.  Attention  will  bo  given  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  Satire.    Syntax  by  lecture  and  recitation. 
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6.  Roman  Comedies  {four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

Captives  and  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  followed  by  some 
play  from  Terence.  A  comparative  study  of  these  authors, 
from  both  the  morphological  and  the  literary  sides.  Man- 
ners and  customs  among  the  Romans,  by  lectures  and  reci- 
tations.   The  versification  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

7.  Rhetorical  Treatises  (four  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

Horace,  Arts  Poetica;  Cicero,  De  Oratore,  or  Brutus,  or 
Quintilian,  Book  X,  or  Tacitus,  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 
Elementary  principles  of  literary  criticism;  the  debt  of 
these  writers  to  Greek  sources. 

8.  Roman  Philosophy  {four  credits) .  Winter,  4  hours. 

Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  or  Cicero  De  Natura 
Deorum,  or  De  Finibus  and  Tusculanae,  or  Seneca,  selec- 
tions. The  place  of  Roman  Philosophy  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy. 

9.  Allen's  Fragments  of  Early  Latin  (four  credits). 

Spring,  4  hours. 

Merry's  Fragments  of  Roman  Poetry.  Egbert's  Latin 
Inscriptions. 

An  additional  year's  course  for  work  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  student's  re- 
quirements. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  SARGENT 
DR.  CASE 
GERMAN 

L  Elementary  German  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Essentials  of  German  by  Vos,  Gliick  Auf  by  Mueller  und 
Wenckebach;  Bacon's  Im  Vaterland. 
2.  Second  Year  German  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Continuation    of    German    Grammar;    Collar's  Shorter 
Eysenbach;  Storm's  Immensee;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  and 
about  one  hundred  pages  of  supplementary  reading. 
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3,   Third  Year  German  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hturs. 
Bernhard's    Deutsche    Litteraturgeschichte;  Analytical 
Study  of  Schiller's  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Lessing's  Minna 
von  Barnhelm,  Gothe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

FRENCH 

L  Eleinc tUary  French  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course;  Brooks,  Snow  and 
Lebon's  Easy  French;  Anecdotes  Faciles;  Carter's  French 
Word-Lists;  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 
2.  •  Second  Year  French  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Continuation  of  French  Grammar;  Halcvy's  L'Abbe  Con- 
itantin;  Feuillet's  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Parvue. 
'A.   Third  Year  French  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
French  Syntax  and  Composition  by  Vreeland  and  Koren; 
Blouet's  Class  book  of  French  Composition;  Souvestre,  Un 
Philosophe  Sous  Les  Toits,  and  other  gems  of  French  lit- 
erature. 

SPANISH 
DR.  CASE 

1.    Flrmrntfirii  Spanish  (fifteen  credits). 

Pall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
Grammar,   pi-'MiM!]  -',.'!  ion.  written    exercises,    oral  drill. 

Timub'    Bpaniffc   Verb;   Woman's  First  Spanish  Book; 

Woi ■man's  Second  Spanish  Hook;  Lengua  Castcllana,  by 
Marion,  and  I  »<  .  <  ia  r<  tines.  Leeeiones  DeLenguape  Es- 
panol  Ingles.  Cuentos  Castellanos,  by  Carter  and  Malloy. 
Calderon'n  La  Vida  eg  Sucfio.  Alarcon's*  El  Capitan 
Vcnono.    Wittcn  and  oral  exercises. 

'.>.    Adraiirrd  S)>aainh    (tirrlrc  credit h). 

I'  ill.  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Tbl  Bellowing  course  in  the  Spanish  novel  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  will  l»e  offered:     Galdos'    Marianela,  Dona 
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Perfecta;  Alarcon,  El  Sombrero  de  Tres  Picos;  Valdes'  El 
Capitan,  Ribot  Jose.  Collateral  reading;  Valera,  El  Com- 
endador  Mendoza,  Pepita  Jiminez.  Spanish  Compositions. 
Ramsey's  Spanish  Grammar.  History  of  Spanish  literature. 
3.  Modern  Spanish  Drama  {nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Study  and  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  mod- 
ern Spanish  drama.    Works  of  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Echegaray, 
Tamayo  y  Bans,  Nunez  de  Arces,  Moratin,  etc. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  LYON 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  HAMNER 

1.  Anglo-Saxon  (three  credits).  Fall,  3  hours. 

Grammar  and  simple  exercises  in  modernization.  Profes- 
sor Lyon. 

2.  Anglo-Saxon  II  (three  credits).  Winter,  3  hours. 

Selected  readings  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Professor 
Lyon. 

3.  Middle  English  (three  credits).  Spring;  3  hours. 

Selected  readings,  prose  and  verse.  Relation  of  Middle 
English  and  Anglo-Saxon  considered;  dialectical  peculiari- 
ties discussed.    Pre-requisite,  Anglo-Saxon. 

4.  Chancer  (three  credits).  Fall,  3  hours. 

Selections  fvom  his  chief  poems,  especially  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Discussion  of  the  art,  life  and  times  of  the  poet. 
Professor  Lyon. 

5.  Advanced  Etymology  (six  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
This  is  invaluable  to  the  English  student  who  desires  to 
enlarge  his  vocabulary,  and  to  see  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  his  mother  tongue.    Professor  Lyon. 

6.  Rhetoric.  Fall  Term.    T.,  W.,  Th.  &  Fr.,  4  hours. 

Since  the  ability  to  say  just  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
way  is  the  most  practical  result  of  education,  the  art  of 
composition  will  receive  more  emphasis  than  the  science 
of  Rhetoric.    Two  themes  per  week  will  be  required,  with 
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daily  exercises  and  class  criticisms.  As  a  guide,  the  stu- 
dent will  use  a  good  text-book. 

Required,  and  pre-requisite  of  all  other  English  courses. 
Professor  Hamner. 

Advanced  Composition.  Winter  and  Spring  (Wed.  and  Sat.) 

Attention  given  to  the  four  forms  of  discourse,  with 
special  emphasis  on  Exposition  and  Argument.  The  object 
to  train  the  student  in  the  most  advanced  forms  of  writing. 
Required  of  all  students  when  entering  their  Sophomore 
year.  Professor  Hamner. 
American  Literature  (six  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter,  3  hours. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
the  leading  American  poets  and  prose  writers.  The  uni- 
versal principles  of  Literature  are  applied  in  the  study  of 
poems.  The  relation  of  American  to  English  and  the 
world's  literature  is  brought  out.  Carefully  prepared  note- 
books required  in  all  courses  in  literature.  Professor  Lyon. 
Literary  Criticism  (three  credits).  Spring,  3  hours. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  constructive  principles  of  criticism. 
These  universal  standards  are  to  literature  what  the  cate- 
gories are  to  philosophy,  and  the  aim  is:  (1)  to  see  clearly 
why  writings  take  rank  are  considered  as  real  literature; 
(2)  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  genuine  literature.  Critical 
application  of  these  principles  to  American  and  English 
Literature.    Professor  Lyon. 

The  Short  Story.  Fall,  2  hours. 

The  technique  of  short  story  writing.    Themes  required 
regularly.    Assigned  readings  in  the  masters  of  the  short 
story.     Professor  Hamner. 
Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  T.,  W.,  Th.  &  Fri.,  4  hours. 

This  course  follows  Course  6,  and  includes  the  same  stu- 
dents; it  is  required  and  pre-requisite  to  all  courses  in 
literature.  The  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  more 
important  species  of  Epic,  Lyric  and  Dramatic  literature, 
with  a  view  to  m-  uring  such  an  appreciation  of  the  master- 
pieces studied,  as  to  lead  to  a  more  extended  reading  and 
study.    Professor  Hamner. 
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12,13.   Tennyson  and  Browning  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Critical  study  of  the  poems  of  each  author  to  reflect  his 
ideals,  characteristics,  and  philosophy  of  life.    The  relation 
of  the  authors  to  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Victorian 
Period.    A  careful  study  of  Browning's  peculiar  philosophy. 

Tennyson,  Fall  Term;  Browning,  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms.    Professor  Lyon. 

14.  Shakespeare  {twelve  credits).  Year,  4  hours. 

Critical  study  of  a  number  of  the  leading  plays.  A  less 
intensive  study  of  the  remainder  of  his  plays,  along  with 
a  careful  working  out  of  Moulton's  Moral  System  of  Shakes- 
peare. Some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  drama.    Critical  papers.    Professor  Lyon. 

15.  Seminar  (six  credits).  Year,  2  hours. 

This  is  a  course  in  research  work.  Such  literary  prob- 
lems are  studied  as  the  origin  and  development  of  the  novel, 
the  drama,  the  epic,  the  essay,  the  elegy,  romanticism.  The 
student  may  pursue  research  work  in  any  advanced  phase 
of  literary  study.  Papers  read  before  the  class  for  critical 
discussion.  Open  to  advanced  students  only.  Professor 
Lyon. 

16.  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (three  credits). 

Spring,  3  hours. 

Page's  Anthology  is  used.  Critical  analysis  of  poems. 
Collateral  reading  and  written  reports  required.  Professor 
Lyon. 

17.  A  Study  of  the  Novel  (four  credits). 

Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  novel,  together  with  a 
study  of  representative  novelists.     Open  to  students  of 
Junior  and  Senior  standing.    Professor  Hamner. 

18.  Literary  Masterpieces  (twelve  credits).  Year,  4  hours. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  literature  of  both  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments,  comparing  the  same  with  the  world's  literary 
masterpieces.  The  chief  bases  of  comparison  are  degree  of 
idealization,  universality,  philosophy  of  life,  perfection  of 
form,  and  extent  of  freedom  given.  As  a  pre-requisite  for 
this  course,  one  should  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Literary 
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Criticism  and  a  familiarity  with  at  least  American  and 
English  Literature.    Professor  Lyon. 
19.  Debating  (three  credits).  Year,  1  hour. 

The  work  in  debating  is  based  on  text-book  study  and 
recitation,  as  well  as  the  "laboratory"  method  of  actual 
platform  work.  The  class  meets  once  per  week,  usually  in 
the  evening,  so  that  anyone  may  find  time  to  attend.  Plat- 
form delivery  is  also  given  constant  attention.  The  Uni- 
versity and  City  libraries  furnish  adequate  materials  for 
debates  on  current  questions.  Interest  in  debating  is 
strong  at  T.  C.  U.,  especially  since  the  inception  of  the 
"Tri-Angular"  debates. 

The  Sutton  Debating  Club  has  been  one  of  the  "live"  or- 
ganizations of  the  past  year. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 
MR.  KNIGHT 

To  have  a  true  conception  of  the  institutions  of  our  own  coun- 
try, one  must  study  the  development  of  civilization  in  Modern 
Europe  and  in  England.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  department 
to  give  to  students  an  understanding  of  the  causes  and  origin  of 
many  of  our  laws,  institutions  and  ideals.  A  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  history  of  England,  is 
«  ><  ntial  to  an  understanding  of  America  and  American  History. 

Reports  on  collateral  leading  and  on  special  topics  will  be 
<  x[m  ( fed  in  each  of  the  courses  in  history. 

1.    IIlntory  ,,f  Enfjlanil  (vine  crctiilx). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  8  hours. 

Text  :  Oman. 

'I'll is  SCUM!  df  U  with  the  development  of  the  English 
people  find  their  political  and  social  institutions,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  records  and  ending  with  the  present  ad- 
miniHtration. 

'1.    l/  nt<>ijf  of  Mcrlirrul  Europe,  (Hirer  Of§dU§) ,      Fall,  3  hours. 
Text  :    Thatcher  and  Schwill's  Europe;  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
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3.  History  of  Modern  Europe  (six  credits) 

Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Text:    Robinson  and  Beard,  Modern  Europe,  with  Read- 
ings. 

4.  History  of  Greece  (four  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

Text:    Oman's  History  of  Greece. 

5.  History  of  Rome  (six  credits). 

Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Text:    Pelham's  Outlines  of  Roman  History. 

6.  History  of  the  United  States  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Text:    Elson's  History  of  the  United  States. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AND 
ECONOMICS 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 

Special  lectures  by  Judge  R.  H.  Buck,  upon  "The  Jury  Sys- 
tem"; Judge  Marvin  H.  Brown,  upon  "Our  City  Departments 
and  Court";  Attorney  at  Law  J.  H.  Barwise,  Jr.,  upon  "Texas 
and  Federal  Judiciary  and  Other  Quasi- Judicial  Tribunals"; 
Attorney  at  Law  R.  M.  Rowland,  upon  "Trusts  and  Corpora- 
tions." 

The  design  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  is  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  successful  State 
and  City  Government,  and  to  train  those  who  intend  to  under- 
take the  management  of  property.  Except  by  special  permis- 
sion, no  student  below  the  Sophomore  year  will  be  permitted  to 
take  studies  in  this  department. 

ECONOMICS 

General  Principles  of  Economics,  as  found  in  the  study  of 
such  subjects  as  wealth,  capital,  labor,  wages,  interest,  money, 
banking,  taxation,  rents,  monopoly,  etc. 

1.  Economics  (six  credits).  Fall  and  Winter,  3  hours. 

Text:    Bullock's  Economics,  and  assigned  work. 

2.  History  of  Economics  (three  credits) .  Spring,  3  hours. 

Text  and  readings. 
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3.  "The  Trust  Problem"  {two  credits).  Fall,  2  hours. 

Text:    Jenks.    Assigned  reading. 

PUBLIC  LAW 

4.  American  Government  {three  credits).  Fall,  3  hours. 

Text:    Beard's  "American  Government  and  Politics." 

5.  Political  Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  {six 

credits).  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 

Text :  Burgess. 

6.  Municipal  Government  and  Problems  {four  credits). 

Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Text:    Beard's  "American  City  Government";  work  as- 
signed in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  and  reports. 

7.  The  Government  of  England  {six  credits). 

Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Text:    Lowell,  2  Vols.    (Not  offered  in  1914-'15.) 
B.   International  Law  {four  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter,  2  hours. 

Text :  Lawrence. 
9.  American  Diplomacy  {two  credits).  Spring,  2  hours. 

Text :    Foster's  "Century  of  American  Diplomacy." 

SOCIOLOGY 

10.   Sociology  (six  credits).  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 

Text:    biddings.    (Not  offered  in  1914-'15.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

P10FDM08  fakis 

L    Elementary  Psychology  {four  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  structural  and  functional  aspects 
of  human  behavior. 
S,   Klvmi utary  Logic  (four  credits).  Winter,  4  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  formal  and  functional  aspects  of 
reasoning. 

I.    /:'lrnn  ntary  BtMct  (four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
moral  conduct. 
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5.  History  of  Philosophy  (four  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophical  problems  from 
primitive  times  to  the  middle  ages. 

6.  History  of  Philosophy  (four  credits).         Winter,  4  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophical  problems  from  the 
middle  ages  to  the  enlightenment. 

7.  History  of  Philosophy  (four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

An  introduction  to  the  philosophical  problems  from  the 
enlightenment  to  the  twentieth  century. 

8.  Social  Psychology  (four  credits) .  Fall,  4  hours 

A  critical  study  of  the  nature  and  development  of  the 
psychic  processes  of  the  group. 

9.  Advanced  Psychology  (four  credits).  Winter,  4  hours. 

A  critical  consideration  of  the  methods  and  problems  of 
psychology. 

10.  Advanced  Psychology  (four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Course  9. 

11.  Problems  of  Philosophy  (four  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

A  critical  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  persistent 
problems  of  philosophy. 

12.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (four  credits).         Winter,  4  hours. 

A  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  beliefs,  concepts  and 
dogmas  which  are  distinctive  of  the  religious  attitude. 

13.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (four  credits).         Spring,  4  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Course  12. 

14.  Plato  (four  credits). 

Source  study,  lectures  and  a  thesis. 

15.  Descarter,  Locke  and  Hume  (four  credits). 

Source  study,  lectures  and  a  thesis.    Not  given  in  1913. 

16.  Kant  £four  credits). 

Source  study,  lectures  and  a  thesis.    Not  given  in  1913. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER 

1.  Solid  Geometry  (five  credits).  Fall,  5  hours. 

Preparation  for  this  course  includes  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Algebra  at  least  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
a  mastery  of   Plane   Geometry.    The   methods   of  Plane 
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Geometry  are  continued,  original  work  is  emphasized,  a 
large  number  of  the  exercises  of  the  text  being  solved. 
Analogies  between  Solid  and  Plane  Geometry  are  noticed. 
Required  of  all  students. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry  (five  credits).  Winter,  5  hours. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  trigonometric 
functions  and  anti-functions,  and  the  derivation  of  a  large 
number  of  formulas  dealing  with  their  relations;  the  solu- 
tion of  the  right  and  oblique  triangle;  and  construction  of 
tables.  Practical  problems  of  considerable  number  and 
variety  are  solved.    Required  of  all  students. 

3.  Surveying  (five  credits).  Spring,  5  hours. 

All  ordinary  problems  of  the  practical  surveyor,  including 
land  surveying,  differential,  profile,  and  topographic  level- 
ing, drainage,  etc.,  are  given  careful  study.  A  liberal 
amount  of  field  practice,  with  a  good  surveyor's  transit,  is 
required. 

4.  Spherical  Trigonometry  (two  credits).  Fall,  2  hours. 

Formulas  are  derived,  and  these  applied  to  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  spherical  triangles.  Application  is 
made  to  the  celestial  sphere,  a  considerable  number  of 
astronomical  problems  being  solved. 

5.  College  Algebra  (four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  review  of  quadratic 
equations,  and  deals  with  advanced  chapters  on  complex 
numbers,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
theory  of  equations,  determinants,  and  partial  and  continued 
fractions.    Required  of  all  students. 

6.  Plane  and  Solid  Co-ordinate  Geometry  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  equation  t<*  the  locus; 
htlflfflwtton  of  geometric  conditions  into  algebraic  terms. 
Conic  sections  ;ind  other  curves  are  studied  by  means  of 
both  Cartesian  and  polar  co-ordinates.  The  general  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree,  in  two,  and  three  variables,  is 
carefully  Htudied.    Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  2  and  5. 

7.  Attronotny  (Unrr  OttdlU),  Winter,  3  hours. 

Largely  descriptive,  intended  primarily  as  a  culture 
course.  A  good  text  will  be  used  and  the  study  pursued  by 
MicnriH  of  recitations  and  lectures. 
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8.  History  of  Mathematics  {three  credits).      Spring,  3  hours. 

To  fully  appreciate  any  subject,  something  of  its  history 
must  be  known.  This  course  attempts,  in  a  brief  way,  to 
trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  science  of  Mathe- 
matics through  the  centuries  down  to  the  present  time, 
showing  that  while  it  is  the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences, 
still  it  is  not  the  stale,  dead  thing  that  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  is  a  living,  growing  science,  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  modem  times. 

9.  (a)  Differential  Calculus  {eight  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter,  4  hours. 

No  subject  gives  one  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  logical 
beauty,  and  vigor,  and  the  practicability  of  a  mathematical 
course,  than  does  the  calculus.  In  this  course  a  large  num- 
ber of  formulas  for  differentiation  are  derived  and  these 
applied  to  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  problems. 
(6)  Integral  Calculus  {four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

A  continuation  of  Course  9  (a).  The  integral  is  studied 
from  the  two-fold  standpoint  of  anti-differentiation  and  the 
process  of  summation.  After  developing  standard  formulas 
of  integration,  a  large  number  and  variety  of  exercises  are 
solved. 

10.  Theoretical  Mechanics  {nine  credits) . 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Open  to  Seniors  or  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  who  have  had  courses  10  (a)  and  (6). 

11.  Vector  Analysis  {three  credits) .  Fall,  3  hours. 

The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  calculus,  and  the 
linear  vector  function;  application  to  geometry,  mechanics, 
aid  physics. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

DEAN  PARKS 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  {twelve  credits).  When  taken 
in  Junior  or  Senior  years,  nine  credits.  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring,  3  hours  recitation  and  4  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

(a)  A  study  of  the  non-metals  by  text-book,  lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 
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(b)  A  study  of  the  metals.  Recitation,  lectures  and  labo- 
ratory work.   Texts  as  above. 

(c)  A  course  supplementary  to  (a)  and  (b).  Texts  as 
above.  Spring,  3  hours  of  recitation  and  4  hours  of  labora- 
tory work. 

The  aim  of  Course  1  will  be  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  not  only  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  also  to  supply  that  which  is  needed  by  all  wishing  to 
secure  a  liberal  education. 
2.   Qualitative  Analysis  (six  credits). 

Fall,  1  hour  of  recitation  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

(«)  Lectures  and  recitations  accompanying  the  work  in 
the  laboratory.  The  work  begins  with  the  study  of  the  de- 
partment of  re-agents,  is  followed  by  the  separation  of  the 
simpler  bases  into  groups  and  ends  with  the  separation  of 
acids.    Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

(b)  Mainly  laboratory  work  in  systematic  analysis  with 
occasional  lectures  and  recitations.  Winter,  9  hours  of 
laboratory  work. 

Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (four  credits). 

Fall,  4  hours  of  recitation. 
Tli is  course  consists  of  a  more   advanced    study  of  in- 
organic chemistry.    Such  subjects  as  the  periodic  law  dis- 
assoriation  theory  and  other  modern  views  will  receive  em- 
phasis. 

1.   Qnant Hat i re  Analysis  (nine  credits).     Fall,  1  hour  of  reci- 
tation and  <"»  hours  laboratory  work. 
(a)  CbMy   laboratory   Work   in   gravimetric  and  volu- 
metric analysis.    Prerequisite,  Course  1. 
(  h  |    Ad  rancid  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Winter,  [)  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
A   continuation  of  Course    1,  dealing  more  particularly 
with  gravimetric  analysis. 
('•(    A'lrunr,  I  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Spring,  0  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
A   continuation  of  bourse    1,  dealing  with  special  volu- 
metric method*. 
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5.  Organic  Chemistry  (three  credits). 

Spring,  3  hours  of  recitation. 
A  consideration  of  the  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
dealing  with  the  more  important  hydrocarbon  compounds. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

6.  Physical  Chemistry  (two  credits). 

Fall,  2  hours  of  recitation. 
This  course  deals  with  such  topics  a$  the  atomic  theory, 
the  periodic  law,  methods  of  molecular  determination,  and 
electrolytic   disassociation.    Prerequisites,   Physics   1  and 
Chemistry  4. 

7.  History  of  Chemistry  (two  credits).  Spring,  2  hours. 

A  course  tracing  the  rise  and  development  of  modern 
Chemistry.    Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

8.  Special  Methods  in  Quantitative  Analysis   (three  or  six 

credits) . 

Fall,  Winter  or  Spring,  9  or  18  hours  laboratory  work. 

Each  student  in  Chemistry  is  required  to  make  a  deposit 
of  $5.00  to  cover  breakage.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this 
deposit,  less  the  amount  of  breakage,  will  be  refunded. 

Laboratory  fee  in  each  of  the  foregoing  courses,  except 
Course  7,  is  $5.00  per  term. 


U. — PHYSICS 

1.  General  Physics  (twelve  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

(a)  A  course  in  which  are  presented  largely  from  the 
experimental  standpoint  the  most  important  principles  in- 
volved in  the  study  of  mechanics  and  heat.  The  instruction 
is  given  by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures,  fully  illus- 
trated by  class-room  experiments,  and  supplemented  by 
recitations  and  written  examinations.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  Elementary  Physics  and  Trigonometry. 

(b)  Winter,  4  hours. 
A  continuation  of  the  above  course  treating  of  magnetism 

and  electricity. 

(c)  Spring,  4  hours. 
A  continuation  of  the  above  course  dealing  with  sound 

and  light. 
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2.  Laboratory  Physics  (four  credits) . 

Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours  of  laboratory  work. 
Experiments  in  different  branches  of  the  subject,  selected 
from  leading  manuals.  The  student  is  required  to  keep  a 
permanent  record  of  all  work  done.  Prerequisite,  Course  1. 
Two  hours  in  the  laboratory  are  equivalent  to  one  of  recita- 
tion. 

3.  The  Dynamo  (three  credits).  Winter,  3  hours. 

History,  theory  and  design  of  dynamos  and  motors.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  2. 

4.  Spectroscopy  (two  credits). 

Spring,  6  hours  laboratory  work. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  spectrum  analysis, 
with  a  comparison  of  various  spectra.  Laboratory  reference 
book,  Stewart  and  Gee. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  in  charged  for  each  of  the  fore- 
going courses  per  term. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

*  PROFESSOR  TYSON 
A. — BOTANY 

1,  Klvoivntary  Botany  (twelve  credits). 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  various  groups  of  the  Plant  Kingdom.  It 
is  intended  primarily  for  beginners  and  for  those  who  wish 
to  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  work  will 
involve  a  knowledge  of  the  cells,  tissues,  tissue  systems,  the 
relationship  of  the  different  groups  of  plants,  and  the  most 
important  physiological  processes  of  plants. 

Fall  Term:    Algae  and  Fungi. 

Winter  Term:    Li verworts,  Morscs  and  Ferns. 

Spring  Term:    Clymnosperms  and  Angiosperms. 

Two  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  each  week.  Field 
trips. 

2.  Cwral  Morphology,  Histology,  and  Cytology  of  Vascular 
Plofttl  (lurlrr  credits).  Two  lectures  and  four  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
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.  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Flowering  Plants,  with 
special  reference  to  the  Flora  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest. 
{Nine  credits).  Lectures  two  hours  (at  the  pleasure  of  the 
instructor)  and  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
.  Bacteriology  (four  credits).  Spring,  2  hours. 

Laboratory,  2-4  hours. 
A  general  introduction  to  the  subject,  with  emphasis  on 
general  rather  than  special  work. 

B.  — ZOOLOGY 

.  General  Zoology  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
In  this  course  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  Inverte- 
brate Zoology.  In  addition  to  the  anatomy  of  the  adult 
forms  of  animal  life,  such  general  subjects  as  the  geographic 
distribution  of  animals,  practical  economic  relations,  hered- 
ity, variation,  selection,  and  the  classification  of  animals 
will  be  considered. 
2.  Histology  and  Embryology  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring. 
Lectures  two  hours,  laboratory  four  hours  per  week. 

C.  — GEOLOGY 

The  work  offered  in  Geology  extends  through  the  session 
of  three  terms,  three  hours  per  week  in  recitation  and  two 
hours  per  week  in  laboratory,  library  or  field.  The  lantern 
will  be  used  freely  in  the  lecture  room.  A  careful  study  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  will  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  regular  class  work.  Especial  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 
1.    (a)  General  Geology  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  3  hours.    Laboratory,  2  hours. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  field  work,  covering  the  entire 
work  offered  by  preparatory  texts. 
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2.  Dynamic  and  Structural  Geology  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring,  3  hours.    Laboratory,  2  hours. 
Especial  study  given  to  atmosphere,  aqueous,  igneous, 
and  organic  agencies;  stratification,  metamorphism,  denuda- 
tion, and  mountain  structure. 

3.  Historical  Geology  (three  credits).  Spring,  3  hours. 

Covering  the  Archean,  Palezoic,  Mesozoic,  Cenozoic  and 
Phychozoic  eras.  Especial  attention  given  to  comparative 
life  forms  in  fossil  remains  leading  to  a  discussion  of  the 
evolution  of  life  on  the  globe.  In  this  connection  a  study  of 
certain  sacred  literature  is  offered. 

4.  Anthropology  (four  credits).  Spring,  4  hours. 

This  course  is  offered  to  Seniors  who  have  had  Geology  1, 
and  Zoology  1. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  KINSEY 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Since  Texas  Christian  University  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  first  class  in  Texas,  we  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  to  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  present  certificate 
law. 

All  persons  completing  four  full  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  full  course  in  education  and  pedagogy 
arc  thereby  entitled  to  a  first  grade  State  Certificate,  valid  for 
a  period  of  four  years.  Persons  completing  the  course  leading 
to  the  A.  B«  degree  OS  any  equivalent  bachelor's  degree,  or  some 
higher  academic  degree,  including  in  these  courses  four  full 
com i  ■    in  «<luc,i  ion  and  pedagogy,  are  entitled  to  the  permanent 

Stat*  Certificate. 

'I  I  l  p<  mm.  ru  nt  State  Cert  i  fe  at  o  may  also  be  received  by  any 
pen  <n  Alio  has  taught  in  Texas  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
yeaiM  and  has  received  an  academic  degree  from  Texas  Chris- 
tian University. 
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FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  is  conducted 
a  free  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of 
Texas  Christian  University,  and  during  the  past  few  years  we 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers. 

1.  The  History  of  Education  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
This  course  will  include  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history  of  educa- 
tion, giving  special  attention  to  particular  types  and  move- 
ments. It  will  also  include  a  comparative  study  of  the 
educational  systems  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America.  Considerable  time  during  the  first  term  will  be 
devoted  to  Greek  and  Roman  education.  A  good  text-book 
will  be  used,  theses  and  much  collateral  reading  required. 

2.  Philosophy  of  Education  (six  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter,  3  hours. 
This  course  will  deal  with  some  of  the  more  important 
psychological  and  philosophic   principles   upon  which  our 
educational  systems  rest.    Text-books  will  be  used,  lectures 
given,  and  theses  required. 

3.  Psychology  of  Education  (Elementary)  (three  credits). 

Fall,  3  hours. 

4.  School  and  Class  Management  (three  credits). 

Winter,  3  hours. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  basic  principles  and  to  the  common  problems 
with  which  every  teacher  should  be  familiar.  In  developing 
this  study,  many  problems  of  every-day  happenings  will  be 
treated,  as  well  as  the  whole  subject,  from  a  logical  and 
scientific  standpoint.  A  constant  study  of  the  common 
school  laws,  especially  those  of  Texas,  will  be  made  by  all 
students  taking  this  course. 

5.  Seminar  (two  credits).  Fall,  2  hours. 

In  this  course  will  be  considered  many  of  the  leading 
educational  problems  of  the  day,  special  study  given  to 
current  literature  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  in- 
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vestigation  of  educational  situations  of  the  various  countries 
made. 

6.  Psychology  of  Education'  (Advanced  Course)  (three  credits) 

Fall,  3  hours. 

This  course  is  intended  to  make  application  of  those 
psychological  principles  that  bear  directly  upon  the  more 
important  phases  of  the  teaching  processes.  A  suitable 
text-book  will  be  used,  lectures  given,  collateral  readings, 
and  thesis  required. 

7.  Methods  of  Teaching  (three  credits) .  Spring,  3  hours. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  of  teaching  and  to  make  special 
application  of  these  to  some  of  the  common  branches. 

8.  Educational  Sociology  (three  credits).        Winter,  3  hours. 

9.  Child  Study  (three  credits).  Spring,  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  child,  the  influence  of 
environment,  and  many  phases  of  the  adolescent  period. 
Lectures  and  collateral  readings  will  be  based,  to  some  ex- 
tent, on  such  works  as  "Warner's  Study  of  Children," 
Kii  kpatrick's  "The  Individual  in  the  Making,"  Oppenheim's 
"Development  of  Children,"  and  Hall's  "Aspects  of  Child 
Life  and  Education." 

10.  Secondary  Education  {three  credits).        Spring,  3  hours. 

Hie  history  of  .secondary  school  organization,  courses  of 
study,  time  allotted  to  the  various  departments  of  the 
Hchools  of  America!  as  well  as  of  other  leading  countries, 
will  he  considered.  Lectures  given,  collateral  reading  and 
theses  required. 

11.  Srhoul  Supervision. 

An  advanced  course  in  school  supervision  will  be  offered 
during  .my  term  that,  the  demand  may  justify,  hours  and 
<i«'li':.  t<»  he  arranged  according  to  time  devoted  to  and 
character  of  work  done  in  this  subject,  the  usual  time, 
however,  being  three  hours  per  week. 

\1.    /'*«/«  l">l"UU  "f  Education  ( Elementary) .      Winter,  3  hours. 
A  repetition  of  CourHe  3. 
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13.  History  of  Education  (Elementary) .  Fall,  3  hours. 

14.  History  of  Education.  Winter,  3  hours. 

A  repetition  of  Course  13. 

15.  Seminar.  Winter,  2  hours. 

A  repetition  of  Course  5. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

L  Old  Testament  Outlines  (six  credits).  Year,  2  hours. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.  If  taken  by  Seniors,  yields 
only  4  credits.  In  1913-'14  Sophomores  will  also  take  this 
course. 

2.  New  Testament  Outlines  (six  credits).  Year,  2  hours. 

Required  of  all  Sophomores.    If  taken  by  Seniors,-  yields 
only  4  credits.    Not  offered  in  1913-'14. 
For  Courses  3,  4,  5  and  6,  which  may  be  counted  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree,  see  Department  of  English  Bible  in  the  College 
of  the  Bible. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  designed  to  fulfil  the  required  12  credits 
in  Biblical  History,  for  those  who  will  take  no  further  courses 
of  this  nature  than  those  required.  Any  students  registered  for 
ministerial  preparation  will  be  excused  from  Courses  1  and  2 
and  be  allowed  to  select  from  Courses  3,  4,  5  and  6  for  the  re- 
quirements. Students  entering  the  University  after  their 
Sophomore  year  may  select  from  any  of  these  courses  to  satisfy 
the  requirements. 

These  courses  are  made  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
A.  B.  degree  on  the  well-recognized  principle  that  no  education 
is  truly  broad  or  complete  which  does  not  include  a  fair  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Book  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  Source 
of  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  presented  from  the  view-point  of 
a  frank  faith  in  its  inspired  character,  but  free  from  any  sec- 
tarian narrowness. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  the  Bible  is  designed  to  furnish  instruction 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  such  allied  subjects  of  study  as 
will  best  equip  the  student  for  the  active  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  the  one  man  in  his 
community  most  thoroughly  equipped  for  leadership,  and  most 
entirely  conversant  with  the  needs  and  demands  of  his  own  age. 
The  Christian  ministry  has  lost  its  influence  frequently  because 
it  has  failed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  world's  work,  as  it  is  being  carried  on  today. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  minister  should  know  Church  History 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  he  must  also  know 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  problems  of 
thought  and  life  which  are  perplexing  men  now  on  the  scene  of 
action.    The  up-to-date  minister  is  the  only  successful  minister. 

Two  considerations,  therefore,  enter  into  the  construction  of 
a  ministerial  curriculum.  The  first  is  that  the  Bible  should  be 
taught  comprehensively,  thoroughly,  and  with  absolute  faith  in 
its  message  as  the  only  saving  power  for  the  world.  A  Bible 
College  which  does  not  exalt  the  Bible  is  worse  than  a  mis- 
nomer. The  student  who  wants  to  preach  must,  first  of  all, 
know  what  to  preach.  He  must  have  a  firm  conviction  that  he 
has  a  positive  message;  otherwise  men  will  not  need  him. 
There  is  no  field  in  the  world  which  offers  such  splendid  op- 
portunities for  service  as  the  Christian  ministry,  but  it  is  not 
a  calling  for  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  he  believes  or 
why  he  believes  it. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the  minister  must  not  only 
know  the  Bible,  but  he  must  know  men.  He  must  know  and 
believe  in  his  message,  and  he  must  also  know  those  to  whom 
his  message  applies.  This  demands  that  the  minister  should  be 
in  touch  with  the  currents  of  present  day  thought  and  the  vital 
interests  of  men  of  today.  The  smell  of  the  cloister  must  not 
be  about  the  preacher;  but  he  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  man 
among  men.  When  the  minister  knows  his  message  and  has  an 
abounding  faith  in  it,  and  when  he  also  knows  sympathetically 
those  to  whom  his  message  must  come,  his  work  cannot  but  prove 
a  successful  one. 
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The  Bible  College  of  the  Texas  Christian  University  en- 
deavors to  supply  as  fully  as  possible  the  two  fundamental  re- 
quirements indicated  above.  Its  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
give  a  comprehensive  and  complete  analysis  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
teach  the  student  how  to  apply  the  Bible  to  the  needs  of  today. 

The  College  offers  two  courses  of  study: 

(1)  A  classical  Course,  requiring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  a  creditable  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  the  Bible;  and 
(2),  an  English  course,  requiring  a  prescribed  attainment  in 
academic  studies,  and  leading  to  a  diploma  indicative  of  credit- 
able English  work  in  the  College  of  the  Bible.  The  former  will 
signify  a  high  rank  in  ministerial  education,  and  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  messenger  of  faith  for  the  most  successful  services 
in  the  church;  and  the  latter  will  afford  an  honorable  prepara- 
tion for  preaching  the  word,  for  teaching  in  Bible  schools  and 
missions,  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  co-operative 
work  of  all  kinds  in  the  church;  hence,  for  the  manifold  min- 
istries of  preachers,  preachers'  wives  and  other  helpers,  mis- 
sionaries, Bible  school  and  Endeavor  workers,  ministers'  clerks 
and  amanuenses,  leaders  of  every  form  of  religious  music,  and 
many  other  classes  of  men  and  women  that  desire  to  be  useful 
in  the  Christian  life.  It  is  hoped  that  thus  the  work  of  the 
College  may  be  thorough,  yet  broad  and  adaptable  to  the  ever 
varying  needs  of  the  future  church. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Classical  Course,  a  student  must  have 
at  least  Sophomore  standing  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

I  0  he  admitted  to  the  English  Course,  a  student  must  have 
Freshman  standing  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
foreign   languages  and  Geometry,    or    pursue  delinquent 
branches  in  the  Academy  during  the  first  year  in  this  College. 

With  consent  of  the  faculty,  a  student  may  pursue  selected 
HtudieH  for  which  he  is  prepared  without  regard  to  standing. 
ThiH  applies  eHpocially  to  those  who  do  not  undertake  to  carry 
a  course  for  a  diploma. 
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No  applicant  will  be  admitted  if  known  to  be  wanting  in 
Christian  character  or  to  have  a  dishonorable  record  in  another 
college. 

THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 

1.  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  be 
completed  either  before  the  work  of  this  course  is  begun  or 
while  it  is  being  taken.  The  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  (144)  credits  in  the  branches 
taught  in  this  College,  including  acceptable  work  from  other 
colleges  of  like  character,  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  B.  D. 
(The  term  "credit"  means  one  hour  of  recitation  per  week  for 
one  term  of  three  months.) 

3.  Of  the  144  credits,  42  are  elective,  and  the  following  are 
required  branches:  History  of  Israel  (12),  Life  of  Christ  (8), 
Apostolic  History  (4),  Hermeneutics  (4),  English  Exegesis  (8), 
Homiletics  (9),  Church  History  (9),  Hebrew  (24),  New  Testa- 
ment Greek  (24) . 

4.  Of  credits  in  branches  taught  in  this  College  and  counted 
for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts,  no  more  than  36  may  be  re- 
counted toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Of  credits 
from  this  College  counted  for  Master  of  Arts,  20  may  be  re- 
counted for  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  no  case  may  more  than 
36  credits  be  recounted. 

THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 

In  addition  to  the  terms  of  admission  mentioned  above,  the 
student  must  pursue  a  course  of  three  years,  including  accept- 
able work  from  other  colleges  of  like  character,  as  follows: 

1.  First  Year — History  of  Israel  (12),  (Freshman)  Rhetoric 
(9),  Hermeneutics  (4),  English  Exegesis  (8),  Debating  (3), 
Bible  School  Pedagogy  (3),  History  of  Missions  (3),  Electives 
(8)   Total,  50 

2.  Second  Year — Life  of  Christ  (8),  Apostolic  History  (4), 
Church  History  (9),  Theory  of  Teaching  (8),  Public  Speaeking 
(65),  Holimetics  (9),  Electives  (6)  Total,  50 
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3.  Third  Year — Messianic  Prophecy  (8),  Christian  Doctrine 
(9),  Psychology,  Logic  and  Ethics  (12),  Sociology  (8),  Ameri- 
can Literature  (6),  Electives  (7)  Total,  50 

Of  the  credits  just  designated,  77  are  from  the  College  of  the 
Bible,  52  are  from  the  College  of  Arts,  and  the  electives  may 
be  chosen  from  either  college  or  from  both  colleges. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

L   Old  Testament  Outlines.  Year,  2  hours. 

2.  New  Testament  Outlines.  Year,  2  hours. 

Courses  1  and  2  are  elementary,  designed  for  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  in  the  Arts  College,  and  count  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.  They  may  be  taken  by  ministerial  students 
before  they  are  prepared  to  enter  Courses  3,  4,  5  and  6,  but 
will  not  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  the  latter,  nor  count 
in  addition  to  them,  in  the  College  of  the  Bible. 

3.  Old  Testament  History  {eight  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter,  4  hours. 
A  careful  study  of  the  historical  material  from  Genesis 
to  II.  Chronicle!,  with  collateral  studies  in  the  history  of 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Palestine.    Lectures  and 
text  of  the  Bible,  American  Standard  Edition. 
L   Later  Hittoiy  Of  the  Jews  (four  credits). 

Spring,  4  hours. 

A  '  '.Hat  ion  of  historical  facts  in  Jewish  history,  begin- 
ning with  the  Babylonian  Kxilc,  and  extending  to  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.  Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 
5.  New  TcBtainr ut  HittOVy  {tw§lv4  credits). 

Pall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
The  four  floHpclH  studied  in  chronological    order  with 
kctur*-;    arid  a    i^rxd  topics.     A  careful  exegesis  of  select 
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portions  of  the  text   in   English,  with  emphasis  on  the 
peculiar  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 
6.  Apostolic  History  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Historical  and  exegetical  study  of  Acts  of  Apostles,  with 
further  history  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
gathered  from   the    Epistles    and   extra-Biblical  sources. 
Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 
PROFESSOR  SUTTON 
PROFESSOR  LYON 

The  following  branches  of  work  are  offered  to  students  of 
the  English  Bible,  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages not  being  required. 
L  Hermeneutics  (four  credits).  Fall,  4  hours. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation,  with  studies 
by  the  inductive  method,  will  be  presented  in  a  text-book. 
Numerous  passages  of  Scripture  thoroughly  illustrating  the 
rules  of  interpretation  will  be  presented  in  class-room  dis- 
cussions.   Text-book:    "Principles  of  Interpretation." 

2.  Exegesis,  Earlier  Epistles  of  Paul  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Selected  Epistles  from  the  earlier  writing  of  the  Apostle 
will  be  presented  in  lectures,  with  numerous  questions  to 
be  investigated  by  reference  to  the  library.  Introductions 
to  the  Epistles,  including  the  related  history  of  the  Apostle's 
work  with  the  churches  to  which  the  Epistles  are  addressed, 
the  date  of  writing,  and  the  conditions  of  the  churches  at 
the  time.  Also  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  text,  using  the 
American  Revised  Version  as  a  basis  of  study,  with  oc- 
casional statements  concerning  the  Greek  text  on  points  of 
doubtful  interpretation.    Professor  Sutton. 

3.  Exegesis,  Later  Epistles  of  Paul  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Work  similar   to   the   exegesis  of  earlier  epistles,  but 
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covering  the  more  important  epistles  that  belong  to  a  later 
period  of  the  Apostle's  ministry.    Professor  Sutton. 

4.  Messianic  Prophecy  (nine  credits) . 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
A  general  survey  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament  Prophets 
and  its  bearing  upon  their  Messianic  announcements.  An 
exegetical  study  of  all  the  leading  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messianic.  Each 
prophecy  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  time  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  arose  and  its  place  in  the  progress  of 
Messianic  development.  The  relation  of  the  prophetic  mes- 
sages to  the  development  of  Christianity  is  carefully  con- 
sidered.   Professor  Lockhart. 

5.  Literature  of  the  Bible  {twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
A  study  of  the  literary  character  of  all  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  together  with  a  more  minute  study  of 
the  Psalms  and  the  Book  of  Job.    Given  on  demand.  Pro- 
fessor Lyon. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEBREW 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

1.  Beginning  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (twelve  credits). 

Pall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
A  thorough  mastery  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis 
by  the  inductive  method,  using  Harper's  text-books.  Read- 
ing from  Liter  chapters  of  Genesis  and  I.  Samuel.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  grammatical  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  most 
frequently  used  words  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  course  is 
given  in  the  Aramaic  of  parts  of  Ezra  and  Daniel. 

2.  Ifrbrew  Readivt/H  and  Syntax  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
BxtaOfhn  PWttingt  in  the  historic  and  poetic  books  of  the 
Old  T'Htament,  with  a  thorough  study  of  Harper's  Hebrew 
Syntax.     TMl  will  include  one  term  of  careful  exegetical 
ntudy  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
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3.  Hebrew  Readings  in  the  Prophets  {nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Exegetical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text  in  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
and  Nahum,  with   attention   to   the   historical  conditions 
under  which  early  prophecy  was  written,  and  to  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  passages  selected. 

4.  Law  of  Moses  (six  credits).  Fall  and  Winter,  3  hours. 

Lectures  on  the  origin,  nature,  codification,  and  meaning 
of  the  Law,  with  reasons  for  its  peculiarities  and  observa- 
tions on  its  value.  A  comparison  of  the  Laws  of  Ham- 
murabi. 

5.  Monuments  and  the  Bible  (three  credits).    Spring,  3  hours. 

A  study  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tinian monuments  as  recently  discovered  and  translated, 
with  their  bearings  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

1.  Sew  Testament  Greek  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
A  course  preliminary  to  Greek  Exegesis,  including  in- 
vestigation of  peculiarities  of  LXX.  and  New  Testament 
grammar  and  syntax,  with  readings  from  the  Septuagint 
and  various  parts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Wescott 
and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  Conybeare  and  Stock's  selec- 
tion from  LXX.  and  Burton's  Moods  and  Tenses,  with 
reference  to  Buttman  and  Winer.  This  course  must  be 
preceded  by  two  years  of  work  in  Classical  Greek. 

2.  Greek  Exegesis  (twelve  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Rapid  translation  and  interpretation  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
followed  by  a  special  study  in  the  Book  of  Romans,  includ- 
ing analysis,  word  study,  translation,  study  of  moods,  para- 
phrase and  statement  of  the  thought  and  argument.  Must 
be  preceded  by  the  course  above  named. 

3.  Hellenistic  Greek  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Readings  from  the  Septuagint,  Apocrypha,  Philo,  Teach- 
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ing  of  the  Twelve,  and  other  sources  which  belong  to  the 
transitory  Hellenic  age  of  Greek  literature,  including  com- 
parisons between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment.   Given  on  demand. 
Neiv  Testament  Introduction  {three  credits). 

Fall,  3  hours. 

A  brief  course  including  a  history  of  the  text  and  canon 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  books,  together  with  special 
introduction  to  the  Letters  of  Paul. 
Textual  Criticism  and  Selected  Readings  {nine  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 

Methods  of  presentation  of  Gospel  truth;  history  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  uncial  and  cursive. 

Difficult  passages  selected  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament,  involving  Greek  Exegesis. 

Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  involving  the  use  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  LXX.,  Latin  Version,  and  the  Greek 
New  Testament. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 

PRESIDENT  KERSHNER 

Essentials  of  Christianity  {nine  cre  lils) . 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  features  of  the  mes- 
sage of  Christ.  The  Gospel  as  interpreted  in  terms  of 
present  day  needs.  The  organization  and  characteristics  of 
the  New  Testament  Church.  Lectures  with  Kershner's 
"Religion  of  Christ"  as  a  guide  book.  Assigned  collateral 
reading  and  theme  work.  President  Kcrshner. 
Kr'ultnrcH  of  (lirirJianit //  C'/'.r  (-reditu). 

Pall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 

An  examination  of  the  claims  of  atheism,  pantheism,  and 
agnosticism,  together  with  the  basis  of  theistic  belief.  The 
claim*  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel  and  the  Son  of 
Cod  tested  by  scientific  principles  involved  in  the  history  of 
hin  work  end  of  the  church. 
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3.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (eight  credits). 

Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
A  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  beliefs,  concepts, 
and  dogmas  which  are  distinctive  of  the  religious  attitude. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  SUTTON 

1.  Early  Church  History  (three  credits).  Fall,  3  hours. 

Winter,  3  hours. 

History  of  the  development  of  Christianity  from  the 
Apostolic  days  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
rise  of  the  Monastic  orders. 

2.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  (three  credits). 

Church  history  from  the  days  of  Huss  to  those  of  the 
Counter  Reformation.  Careful  study  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  work  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Arminius  and 
others. 

3.  Modern  Church  History  (three  credits).      Spring,  3  hours. 

The  rise  of  Jansenism,  the  Wesleyan  movement.  Church 
history  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  History  and  Plea  of  the  Disciples  (four  credits). 

Spring,  4  hours. 

A  course  of  lectures  reviewing  briefly  the  establishment 
and  character  of  the  leading  Protestant  Churches  as  a 
background  and  condition  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Disciples.  A  careful  statement  of  their  principles  and 
pleas,  together  with  their  fitness  to  the  present  age.  A 
course  of  lectures  with  special  investigation  in  the  library. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOMILETICS  AND  PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 

PROFESSOR  SUTTON 

1.   Homiletics  (nine  credits) . 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
A  course  on  the  preparation  of  sermons,  including  the 
theory  of  sermonic  composition  and  criticism   of  sermons 
prepared  by  the  student.    Text-book  and  class  drills. 
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2.  Church  Ministries  (four  credits) . 

Fall  and  Winter,  2  hours. 
A  course  of  lectures  with  assigned  readings  in  the  library, 
covering  the  ministries  of  the  preacher  outside  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  conducting  of  various  organizations  and  services  in 
connection  with  the  local  church. 

3.  Christian  Missions  (three  credits) . 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  1  hour. 
A  course  of  study  embracing  the  history  of  missions, 
their  success  and  demands.  The  University  library  will 
have  a  collection  of  books  on  missions,  and  these  will  be 
freely  used. 

4.  Public  Speaking  (six  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  expect  to  be 
preachers  of  the  Gospel.    The  work  is  free — no  tuition  or 
extra  charge. 

The  need  of  skill  and  power  in  delivery  is  keenly  felt  by 
all  who  are  desiring  an  effective  ministry.  We  predicate 
that  while  all  preachers  may  not  be  great  orators,  every 
preacher  may  be  an  acceptable  speaker:  free  from  glaring 
defects  or  mannerisms.  He  may  know  how  to  make  himself 
understood  and  be  able  to  claim  the  attention  of  his  audi- 
ence. 

This  course  is  framed  for  beginners.  The  essentials  of 
delivery  are  prescribed  and  rigorously  practiced.  The 
voice,  the  body,  the  gesture  are  cultivated. 

We  feel  profoundly  that  every  preacher  should  know  how 
to  pronounce  our  English.  Not  all  do.  Thorough  drill  in 
pronunciation  will  be  a  feature. 

The  main  text-book  in  this  class  is  the  Bible;  other  texts 
will  be  employed,  but  the  Bible  will  be  used  constantly,  so 
that  the  work  will  contribute  to  homiletic  needs  of  the  stu- 
dent constantly. 

Though  credit  is  given  for  only  one  year's  work,  the  stu- 
dent who  may  have  done  the  one  year's  work  may  re-enter 
the  class.  Indeed,  this  is  advised,  for  it  is  time  and  drill 
that  counts  most  in  acquiring  platform  excellence.  The 
work  is  Easily  adapted  to  those  already  initiated. 
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5.  Biblical  Oral  Interpretation  (six  credits). 

Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  learn  to  read  the  Bible  as 
the  Bible  may  be  read.  Principle:  Let  the  Bible  speak  by 
being  fitly  spoken.  The  Bible  has  a  store  of  emotion — ora- 
torical and  dramatic — that  can  be  used  only  by  intelligent 
and  impassioned  reading. 

The  course  is  open  only  to  advanced  students.  The  work 
will  be:  Committing  large  portions  of  the  Scriptures — Job, 
Psalms,  Isaiah,  Paul,  Jesus  (and  others)  and  such  study 
and  drill  in  emotional  interpretation  as  will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  adequately  read  these  same. 

Public  recitals  will  be  a  feature  of  especial  note. 

This  is  a  very  heavy  course,  calling  for  utmost  talent; 
and  only  those  can  hope  to  succeed  in  it,  who  have  industry, 
physical  strength,  genuine  dramatic  vigor,  and  aptness  in 
receiving  instructions. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLE  SCHOOL  PEDAGOGY 

PROFESSOR  SUTTON 

1.  Bible  School  History  and  Organization  (two  credits). 

Fall,  2  hours. 

2.  Bible  School  Management  (two  credits).      Winter,  2  hours. 

3.  Bible  School  Teaching  (two  credits).  Spring,  2  hours. 

Lecture  courses,  with  special  texts  for  certain  portions, 
and  numerous  texts  used  as  reference.  Bible  scheols  of 
the  city  will  be  used  for  demonstration. 

SPECIAL  LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  a  series  of  lectures 
and  conferences  to  be  conducted  by  men  of  ability  and  distinc- 
tion, has  been  arranged.  These  will  all  be  free  and  open  to  the 
whole  University. 

1.  By  Alva  W.  Taylor,  Professor  of  Social  Service,  Bible  Col- 
lege of  Missouri.  Subjects  of  lectures,  The  Teaching  of  Jesus 
and  (1)  Marriage,  Divorce  and  the  Home,  (2)  Wealth,-  Work 
and  Poverty,  (3)  Non-Resistance,  War  and  Strikes,  (4)  Social- 
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ism  and  Social  Reform.  Subjects  of  conferences,  The  Social 
Task  of  the  Church,  (1)  in  the  Rural  Community,  (2)  in  the 
City,  (3)  among  the  Aliens,  (4)  in  Bringing  Christian  "Union. 
Popular  lecture,  The  Social  Work  of  the  Foreign  Missionary. 

2.  By  I.  N.  McCash,  Secretary  of  American  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Subjects,  (1)  Historical  Sur- 
vey of  American  Missions,  (2)  A  Regional  Survey  of  Unmet 
Religious  Needs,  (3)  Foreign  Elements  in  the  Equation  of 
American  Missions,  (4)  Cities  Related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
(5)  Loyal  Church  Efficiency,  (6)  America  Democratizing  the 
World. 

3.  By  B.  A.  Abbott,  Pastor  Union  Avenue  Christian  Church, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  General  subject  of  several  lectures  and  confer- 
ences, Problems  of  the  Ministry. 

4.  By  E.  W.  Thornton,  Editor  of  Bible  Literature,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  General  subject  of  lectures  and  conferences,  The  Efficient 
Bible  School. 

6.  By  Archibald  McLean,  President  of  the  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  two  or . three  other 
expert  teachers  on  the  general  theme,  Foreign  Missions. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  not  only  to  offer 
courses  f«»r  ministerial  education,  but  to  put  those  within  the 
reach  of  every  aspiring  youth,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

This  is  being  done  by  two  means:  first,  reducing  the  expenses 
to  a  coin  pa  rat  iv<  ly  low  figure;  second,  furnishing  employment  to 
the  student  so  that  he  may  earn  the  amount  required,  while  at- 
tending school.  We  do  not  encourage  the  borrowing  of  money, 
and  do  not  axpect  to  allow  a  loose  extension  of  bills  due  the 
school.  All  the  aid  the  University  is  able  to  offer  is  extended  in 
these  two  ways,  and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  any  able-bodied 
student  who  if  earnest  and  industrious  can  make  his  way 
through. 

F'UKAfHINc;  EMPLOYMENT 

Kxperienro  has  abundantly  proved  that  any  training  for  the 
ministry  that  docji  not   include  actual  touch    with    the  public 
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through  the  pulpit  during  the  collegiate  course  must  be  seriously 
defective.  The  College,  however,  mindful  of  its  own  reputation, 
desirous  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  churches,  and  seeking  the 
best  interests  of  the  students,  discourages  regular  employments 
by  men  who  are  incompetent  to  do  creditable  sermonic  work; 
and  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  any  student  from 
any  religious  service  for  which  he  is  believed  to  be  unprepared. 
Churches  in  and  around  Fort  Worth  are  numerous,  and  there 
is  probably  no  greater  opportunity  for  preaching  by  competent 
students  anywhere  than  near  to  this  University.  Ministerial 
students  that  have  a  fair  degree  of  instruction  often  prove  to 
be  most  successful  preachers,  and  by  their  evangelistic  enthusi- 
asm under  the  advice  of  their  teachers  are  able  to  strengthen 
churches  and  convert  many  to  the  faith. 

Since  Monday  is  not  a  day  of  recitation  in  the  University, 
students  have  time  to  return  from  places  of  preaching  without 
losing  work  in  the  class-room.  Those  who  can  give  evidence 
of  ministry  acceptable  to  the  churches  will  do  well  to  write  to 
the  President  in  advance  of  coming,  and  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  put  them  in  communication  with  congregations  desiring 
preachers.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  no  successful  preacher 
will  fail  of  employment. 

OTHER  EMPLOYMENT 

Opportunities  to  earn  one's  way  by  manual  or  clerical  labor 
are  afforded  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  city.  Such  positions, 
of  course,  are  limited,  and  depend  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
students.  Those  who  are  on  the  ground  and  can  make  their 
proficiency  known  have  a  great  advantage. 

Any  students  desiring  to  secure  positions  to  work  their  way 
through  should  write,  stating  the  case  fully,  before  coming. 
Address  the  President,  or 

Prof.  Colby  D.  Hall,  Cor.  Sec. 
EXPENSES 

Through  the  aid  of  the  Endowment  given  by  L.  C.  Brite,  the 
College  is  able  to  offer  reduced  tuition.  By  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Goode  and  the  hosts  of  friends  who  contributed  to 
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the  building  of  Goode  Hall,  the  room  rent  is  offered  in  Goode 
Hall  at  one-half  rate.  By  means  of  a  club  boarding  arrange- 
ment, which  has  already  proven  itself  successful,  the  cost  of 
board  is  brought  down  to  actual  cost,  as  determined  by  the 
members  of  the  club  themselves.    The  expenses  for  the  year 


are  suggested  as  follows: 

Matriculation  fee  •  $  12.50 

Tuition   25.00 

Room,  including  light  and  heat   30.00 

Table  board  in  the  club,  about   100.00 

Books,  incidentals  and  laundry,  about   25.00 


$192.50 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  buildings  of  the  University  are  large  and  commodious, 
and  afford  pleasant  rooms  for  students  and  teachers  near  to 
the  College  boarding  hall  where  meals  may  be  obtained.  The 
Girls'  Home  furnishes  good  rooms  for  latlies  who  may  attend 
the  College  of  the  Bible. 

ENDOWMENT 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brite  of  Marfa,  Texas, 
the  Bible  College  now  has  one  chair,  that  of  the  English  Bible, 
completely  endowed.  There  ought  to  be  a  number  of  other 
chairs  provided  for  in  the  same  way.  Owing  to  the  low  fees 
and  meagre  receipts  characteristic  of  all  work  of  the  kind,  the 
Bible  College  makes  an  especial  appeal  for  endowment.  There 
■bould  also  be  a  number  of  named  scholarships  for  the  benefit 
of  worthy  young  men  of  limited  means  who  may  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

CARL  BEUTEL, 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music;  Pianoforte  and  Harmony. 

HAROLD  R.  TECHAU, 

Pianoforte. 

FREDERIC  CAHOON, 

Violin. 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice  Culture. 

♦CLYDE  BATSELL  REEVES, 

I'ri iiri jHtl  School  of  Oratory. 

DURA  BROKAW  COCKRELL, 

Principal  of  School  of  Painting. 


•Hfy'wiff]  Juw,  l'.M.'i. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and 
Drawing.  It  is  esteemed  no  less  important  to  provide  an  art 
atmosphere  and  to  impart  a  culture  in  the  arts  than  to  give 
instruction  in  literature  and  science.  The  aim  should  be  a  real 
and  earnest  education  rather  than  a  mere  commercial  venture. 
This  College  is  not  a  private  institution  run  for  financial  gain, 
but  a  philanthropic  effort  to  inspire  and  direct  genius  to  noble 
endeavor,  and  so  to  make  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  With  such  a  purpose,  the  University  seeks 
to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  and  the  most  competent 
teachers  available  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  student. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  provide  ample  and  con- 
venient rooms  for  every  department  of  the  College.  Likewise, 
new  equipment  is  now  purchased.  Every  piano  comes  direct 
from  the  factory  of  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  to  the  studios.  New 
models  have  been  supplied  for  the  drawing  tables,  and  spacious 
rooms  facilitate  practice  in  public  speaking.  Every  reasonable 
encouragement  to  successful  training  *in  these  branches  is 
afforded. 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

The  Music  Faculty  is  strictly  one  of  European  schooling.  Each 
member  has  enjoyed  the  best  of  opportunities  for  music  study 
in  the  leading  conservatories  and  with  the  foremost  private 
teachers  in  Germany. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  University  has  purchased  direct  from  the  factory 
twenty-five  Knabe  upright  pianos  for  practice  purposes  and  one 
grand  piano  for  recital  and  concert  purposes.  The  practice 
rooms  are  sound-proof,  well  ventilated,  steam  heated  and  well 
lighted.    The  practice  pianos  are  kept  in  good  tune.    There  are 
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also  several  violin  practice  rooms  in  the  Music  Hall.  A  prac- 
tice monitor  keeps  a  record  of  the  student's  attendance  and  work. 

PIANO  DEPARTMENT 

The  direction  of  the  piano  department,  as  well  as  the  general 
supervision  of  the  conservatory,  has  been  entrusted  to  Carl 
Beutel,  the  eminent  young  American  pianist,  composer  and 
teacher.  Mr.  Beutel  is  a  formidable  personality  in  the  musical 
world  and  his  association  with  the  University  will  mean  much 
towards  the  future  growth  and  prestige  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Techau,  who  is  now  studying  in  Germany,  will  be  with  us 
again  the  coming  session.  His  splendid  work  in  the  past  has 
contributed  largely  toward  the  success  of  the  department,  and 
we  know  his  many  friends  and  pupils  will  be  delighted  to  greet 
him  again  as  a  teacher  and  as  musician.  We  are  not  quite  ready 
to  publish  a  complete  list  of  instructors  as  yet,  but  can  assure 
our  patrons  and  friends  that  the  department  will  be  at  least 
fully  up  to  the  high  standard  maintained  in  times  past. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Unlike  most  conservatories,  a  specific  time  is  not  required  to 
warrant  graduation.  When  the  prescribed  course  has  been 
maataved,  the  necessary  credential  will  be  issued,  irrespective 
of  the  length  of  time  it  has  required  to  merit  same.  In  certain 
instances  where  the  pupil  has  enjoyed  extensive  study  previous 
to  entering  the  school,  one  year  will  suffice. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  piano  department  ofTers  two  degrees  of  graduation,  the 
"Normal"  and  the  "Artift/1  The  Normal  course  covers  the 
fight  grade!  of  mimical  literature  given  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  lli is  department.  In  addition,  the  normal 
fradoati  will  Di  required  to  play  by  memory  a  program  of  not 
leu*  thai)  six  pieces  (including  one  movement  of  a  sonata) 
before  the  conservatory  faculty  and  students. 
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The  Artist  course  is  as  unique  as  it  will  be  effective  in 
inspiring  the  talented  young  student  to  struggle  for  the  highest 
degree  of  musical  proficiency,  that  is,  the  ability  to  present  to 
the  public  a  varied  program  embracing  compositions  from  the 
early  classic  to  the  modern  school.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
acquirement  of  the  degree  is  not  realized  so  much  through  a 
mastery  of  a  prescribed  course  as  through  the  ability  to  dis- 
play executive  proficiency  in  public,  and  thus  takes  the  form 
of  a  public  contest.  The  student  desiring  to  enter  the  contest 
will  be  required  to  master  the  musical  literature  as  prescribed 
in  the  normal  course  before  a  participation  in  same  will  be 
sanctioned  by  the  director  or  the  head  of  the  respective  depart- 
ment. The  contest  for  the  Artist  degree  will  take  place  the 
second  week  in  May  of  each  scholastic  year,  and  the  deficiencies 
of  each  contestant  will  at  this  occasion  be  deducted  according 
to  a  system  of  percentage.  These  details  will  be  published 
separately  shortly  in  advance  of  the  contest.  Any  normal 
graduate  competing  and  achieving  the  desired  percentage  (85%) 
will  be  awarded  the  Artist  diploma. 

The  succeeding  outlined  course  of  study  will  in  a  measure 
enable  the  student  to 'learn  in  detail  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
covered  in  order  to  warrant  graduation. 

PIANOFORTE 

First  Grade.— Gurlitt,  Op.  83;  Koehler,  Op.  50;  Doernig,  Op. 
76;  Duvernoy,  Op.  716;  Burgmueller,  Op.  100. 

Second  Grade. — Brauer,  Op.  15;  Dussek,  Op.  20;  Clementi, 
Op.  35,  37,  38;  Sartorio,  Op.  214;  Loeschorn,  Op.  65;  Diabelli, 
Op.  151,  168;  Lemoine,  Op.  37;  Reinecke,  Op.  77. 

Third  Grade.— Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Kuhlau,  Op.  20,  55,  59; 
Berens,  Op.  61;  Czerny,  Op.  821;  Bertini,  Op.  29,  32;  Reinecke, 
Op.  47;  Koehler,  Op.  60. 

Fourth  Grade — Haydn  and  Clementi  Sonatas;  Czerny,  Op. 
299;  Greig,  Op.  19,  29,  43;  Hermann  Scholtz,  Op.  2,  3,  7; 
Berens,  Op.  88;  Heller,  Op.  45,  46,  47;  U.  Seifert,  Op.  48. 

Fifth  Gra'e. — Hasert,  Op.  50;  Loeschorn,  Op.  66;  Doering, 
Op.  24;  Clementi,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven  Sonatas;  Mod- 
ern Compositions  by  Greig,  Tschaikowsky  and  Moskowsky. 
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Sixth  Grade. — Loeschorn,  Op.  67;  Czerny,  Op.  337;  H.  Scholtz, 
Op.  31,  65;  MacDowell,  Op.  51;  Compositions  by  Sinding, 
Rheinberger,  Schumann  and  Chopin. 

Seventh  Grade. — MacDowell,  Op.  39;  Bach,  Two-part  Inven- 
tions; Cramer  Studies;  Kleinmichel,  Op.  57;  Compositions  by 
Mendelssohn,  Three-part  Inventions;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Par- 
nassum;  More  Difficult  Compositions  of  MacDowell,  Chopin, 
Schumann  and  Beethoven. 

Eighth  Grade. — Czerny,  Op.  740;  Cramer  Studies  continued; 
Bach  Three-part  Inventions;  Clementi,  Gradus  ad  Parnassum; 
More  Difficult  Compositions  of  MacDowell,  Chopin,  Schumann 
and  Beethoven.  .  i 

Kessler  Studies;  Seeling  Studies;  Chopin  Studies;  Hanselt 
Studies;  a  Selection  of  Pieces  and  Concertos  by  Classic  and 
Modern  Masters 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  this  department  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  as 
follows:  0 

Eight  grades,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  must  be  completed; 
also  the  full  course  in  Harmony. 

A  recital  played  from  memory  must  be  given  by  each  gradu- 
ate. The  program  must  consist  of  at  least  nine  compositions, 
three  of  which  must  be  of  the  same  grade  of  difficulty  as  those 
of  the  following  list.  These  three  compositions  may  or  may  not 
be  chosen  from  this  list.  This  will  be  decided  by  the  instructor, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  pupil:  Any  Bach  Prelude 
and  FugUC  from  the  well-tempered  clavichord;  and  Beethoven 
Sonata. 

The  more  difficult  Haydn,  Mozart,  Clementi,  Hummel  and 
other  classic  sonatas. 

Schumann,  Op.  12,  Op.  IX,  Op.  21;  Weber,  Op.  62,  Op.  72; 
I'erpetuum  mobile;  Chopin,  Rallade,  Op.  47,  Nocturnes,  Polo- 
naiHfH,  Impromptus,  Hcrccuse,  Op.  57. 

Mendelssohn,  Op.  11,  Op.  10;  Grieg,  Op.  35,  Op.  65,  No.  6, 
Ir>  the  Whirl  of  the  Dance,  Op.  pO§th{  Herrman  Scholtz,  Op.  31, 
op.  <;:,,  op.  71. 
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All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance 
into  the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History,  Ele- 
mentary Physics  and  other  subjects  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
aggregate  14  units. 

A  course  of  study  is  offered  to  those  desiring  to  take  the 
B.  Mus.  degree. 

A  certificate  of  proficiency  will  be  granted  to  music  students 
who  have  complied  with  all  other  requirements  for  graduation 
excepting  the  eighth  grade,  the  graduating  recital  and  entrance 
into  the  Freshman  class.  Such  students,  however,  must  have 
played  at  least  twice  in  student  recitals. 

THEORETICAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  addition  to  the  mastery  of  the  study  books,  pieces,  etc., 
enumerated  above,  students  will  be  required  to  cover  a  two 
years'  course  in  Harmony  and  one  year  of  Counterpoint  before 
either  a  Normal  or  Artist  Graduation  will  be  sanctioned  by  the 
director.  It  is,  however,  herewith  understood  that  if  the  stu- 
dent has  covered  some  or  the  entire  course  previous  to  entering 
the  school,  he  will  be  given  full  credit  in  accordance  with  the 
result  of  the  entrance  examination. 

MUSIC  CREDITS  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Realizing  the  value  of  music  study  to  general  education,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  has  decided  to  allow  fifteen  credits 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  work  completed  in  this  department 
as  per  schedule  below.  Such  credits  are,  however,  available 
only  to  graduates  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music: 


First  Grade  1  credit 

Second  Grade  1  credit 

Third  Grade  1  credit 

Fourth  Grade  1  credit 

Fifth  Grade  2  credits 

Sixth  Grade  2  credits 

Seventh  Grade  2  credits 

Eighth  Grade  2  credits 

Full  course  in  Harmony  2  credits 
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THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

PROFESSOR  BEUTEL 

Harmony  (Judassoh's  Method). — This  course  includes  the 
following  subjects:  Intervals;  Triads  and  their  inversion; 
Chords  of  the  Seventh  and  their  Inversions;  Altered  Chords; 
Suspensions;  Organ  Point;  Passing  and  Changing  Notes;  Modu- 
lations and  Cantus  Firmus.  All  music  students  who  desire  to 
graduate  are  required  to  complete  this  course. 

Counterpoint. — This  course  requires  knowledge  of  Harmony. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON 

Instruction  in  this  department,  while  founded  upon  the  Old 
Italian  School  of  singing  and  the  best  modern  teaching  prac- 
tice, will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  natural  method  for 
each  individual  voice.  In  every  grade  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  good 
singing  which  will  give  the  student  a  healthy  use  of  his  voice, 
and  insure  his  future  by  giving  him  a  thorough  understanding 
of  his  instrument.  These  will  include  the  study  of  Correct 
Breathing;  Resonance;  Beauty  of  Tone;  Evenness  of  Scale; 
Intonation;  Diction;  Flexibility;  Phrasing;  Style,  and  Interpre- 
tation. 

Students  will  bo  graded  according  to  their  talents  and  attain- 
ments. Those  who  possess  unusual  talents,  whether  studying 
for  amateur  honors  or  for  a  professional  career,  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
thorough  preparation  of  their  work  and  a  healthy  use  of  the 
voire. 

The  aim  "!'  in  truction  in  every  grade  will  he  to  eliminate  the 
usual  grinding  of  pupils  through  meaningless  exercises,  and 
substitute  therefor  songs  and  studies  which  will  promote  the 
development  and  growth  of  their  musical  gifts  as  well  as  their 
voices.  • 

(irarfc  /.  Scales,  arpeggios,  and  other  vocal  figures  in  the 
••any  compass  of  the  voice  for  the  development  of  tone  quality, 
rc  onanrc,  breath  control,  and  :.n  |  -veri  .••..•ale.     Easy  studies  and 
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songs  for  the  practical  use  of  the  voice  in  singing,  with  careful 
attention  to  diction  (vowel  and  consonant  formation),  and 
phrasing.    Ponafka  and  concone  exercises. 

Grade  II.  Foundation  exercises  as  in  Grade  I,  with  such 
gradual  extension  of  the  compass  as  safety  will  permit.  More 
advanced  songs  and  studies  for  the  development  of  the  voice, 
with  foundation  principles  of  style  and  interpretation.  Mar- 
chesi  and  Lomperti  studies. 

Grade  III.  Foundation  exercise  in  voice  production  on  a 
more  advanced  scale,  together  with  exercises  and  studies  for 
greater  extension  of  the  compass.  Flexibility  and  coloratura 
singing  for  those  whose  voices  and  style  are  adapted  to  such 
work.  Recitative  and  dramatic  singing.  Classical  songs,  and 
airs  in  English  from  the  easier  operas  and  oratorios.  (Stu- 
dents, who  are  qualified  by  previous  study,  will  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  sing  these  in  the  original  language  of  the  compo- 
sition.)   Trill  studies,  Marchesi  advanced  studies. 

Grade  IV.  Exercises  which  experience  and  observation  have 
proven  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  voice  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  the  best  condition,  and  promoting  its  further 
growth  and  development.  Repertoire  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian;  pupils  being  required  to  be  proficient  in  at 
least  one  of  these  languages.  Church,  concert  and  lieder  singing, 
recitative  and  arias  from  the  great  oratorios  and  operas. 

Pupils  of  every  grade  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their 
work  will  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  sing  for  each  other 
and  the  general  public  at  frequent  recitals. 

Graduates  in  Voice  must  have  completed  four  grades  as 
stated  in  the  Catalogue  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Classic 
and  Modern  Music;  four  grades  in  Pianoforte;  the  full  course 
in  Harmony  and  proficiency  in  Sight  Singing. 

The  graduate  must  be  able  to  sing  Arias  from  Opera  or 
Oratorios  from  memory  and  songs  by  composers  of  merit  such 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Grieg,  Massenet,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Brahms. 

All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance 
in  the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History  and  Ele- 
mentary Physics. 
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The  Post-Graduate  Course  is  a  continuation  of  former  work 
of  a  higher  standard  enlarging  the  repertoire. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  has  its  various  clubs  which  are 
free  to  the  music  students:  The  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  chorus,  a 
male  quartet  and  a  girls'  quartet. 

A  class  in  Sight  Singing  will  be  organized  and  will  meet 
twice  a  week. 

Music  credits  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  Voice: 


First  Grade  2  credits 

Second  Grade  2  credits 

Third  Grade  4  credits 

Fourth  Grade  4  credits 

Full  course  in  Harmony  2  credits 


VIOLIN 

MR.  CAHOON 

First  Grade. — Half-tone  system,  Op.  2,  Book  I;  Book-Technic, 
Books  I-II,  by  O.  Sevcik,  First  Position. 

Second  Grade. — Scales  and  Studies  in  all  Major  and  Minor 
Keys,  Op.  39,  Books  I,  II  and  III,  by  J.  Dont;  Exercises  by 
Kayser,  Book  I,  by  H.  Ries;  Violin  Ducts,  Op.  8,  by  Pleyel. 

Third  Grade. — Schradieck's  Exercises;  Position  Studies,  by 
Hi  Sitt;  Studies  in  combining  the  Lower  Positions,  Op.  38-a  and 
W-h,  by  J.  Dont;  Solos  by  C.  Bohm,  G.  Papini,  etc.,  with  piano 
accompaniment. 

/■'mirth  Grade.  Sitt  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Schradieck's  Ex- 
orcises continued;  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer  and  Rode, 
by  J.  Dont.  Op.  87 J  Violin  Duets,  Op.  38,  by  Mazas;  Solos  of 
medium  difficulty  by  Modern  Composers. 

Fifth  Grade  Silt  Scales  continued;  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  not 
including  Double  Stopping;  Concerto  by  Accoly;  Mittell  Classics. 

Sixth  c,radc. — Double  Stopping  Etudes  by  Kreutzer;  Studies 
by  Piorfllo;  Bevick  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Part  I;  Exercises 
in  Double  Btoppingl  by  Sevcik;  Solos  in  line  with  De  Beriot's 
Airn  Varies  and  Scene  de  Ballet. 

Seventh  Grade.  Studies  by  Rovclli;  Concertos  by  Rode,  No. 
\  and  No.  7;  Viotti.  No.  28 J  Sonatas  by  ITadyn  and  Mozart; 
Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 
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Eighth  Grade. — Caprices  by  Rode;  Concertos  by  De  Beriot; 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven;  Morceau  de  Salon. 

Ninth  Grade  (Post-Graduate) . — Studies  by  Gavinies  (Les 
Vingtquatre  Matinees)  ;  Concertos  by  Bach,  Mozart  and  Men- 
delssohn; Solos  by  Wieniawski;  Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 

Tenth  Grade. — Etudes  and  Caprices  by  J.  Dont,  Op.  35; 
Caprices  by  Papanini;  Studies  d' Artiste  by  Mazas;  Solo  Sonatas 
by  Bach;  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Vieuxtemps  and  Bruch;  Solos 
by  Ernst  and  Sarsate. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Eight  grades,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  must  be  completed: 
The  full  course  in  Harmony  and  two  grades  in  Piano.  A  recital 
must  be  given  by  each  graduate. 

In  this  department  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  as 
follows: 

The  program  must  consist  of  a  Concerto  in  line  with  de 
Beriot's;  a  classical  Sonata,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Haendel,  and 
a  number  of  shorter  compositions  by  modern  and  classic  com- 
posers. 

All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance 
into  the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History,  Elementary 
Physics  and  other  subjects  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  aggregate 
14  units. 

Music  credits  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  Violin: 


First  Grade  1  credit 

Second  Grade  1  credit 

Third  Grade  1  credit 

Fourth  Grade  1  credit 

Fifth  Grade  2  credits 

Sixth  Grade  2  credits 

Seventh  Grade  2  credits 

Eighth  Grade  2  credits 

Full  course  in  Harmony  2  credits 

Two  Grades  in  Piano  1  credit 


Note. — An  Orchestra  will  be  organized. 
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NORMAL  COURSE  IN  PIANOFORTE 

A  Normal  Course  will  be  offered  for  all  prospective  teachers. 
This  course  will  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Director.  The  students  receiving  instruction  will  be  selected 
from  a  class  of  beginners  in  pianoforte.  The  prospective  teacher 
will  be  instructed  in  the  manner  and  method  of  teaching  by  the 
Director.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  the  lessons  for  the 
beginner  will  be  given  by  the  prospective  teacher.  A  number  of 
competent  students  taking  advanced  work  in  pianoforte  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Director  will  carry  forward  this  work  for 
the  school  year. 

The  fee  for  patrons  in  this  course  will  be: 

Fall  Term  $12.00 

Winter  Term   9.00 

Spring  Term   9.00 

(Payable  in  advance.) 
No  fee  is  charged  prospective  teachers  for  the  Normal  Course, 
providing  they  are  paying  tuition  fees  in  pianoforte. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 
HARMONY 

No  music  student  is  well  equipped  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Harmony.  Courses  are  offered  for  class  lessons  or  pri- 
vate lessons. 

FACULTY  CONCERTS 

The  .Music  Faculty  will  give  occasional  concerts  during  the 
school  year.  These  concerts  will  be  free  to  the  music  students. 
Hearing  good  conceits  is  a  decided  aid  to  the  serious  music  stu- 
dent  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

STUDENT  KIOCITALS 

Student  recitals  will  he  given.  These  are  particularly  bene- 
Sefall  i"  cultivating  confidence  for  public  playing  or  singing,  as 
all  students  will  give  their  part  of  the  program  from  memory. 
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Not  only  the  advanced  students  but  those  in  the  easier  grades 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  recital  programs. 


MATRICULATION 

Music  students  should  matriculate  on  the  first  day  ^of  each 
term. 


TUITION 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  the  music  student 
must  present  a  matriculation  card  from  the  Registrar's  office  to 
the  director  before  lesson  hours  can  be  assigned. 


GRADUATION 

In  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  students  already  advanced 
when  entering  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  required  to 
spend  two  full  years  before  they  can  graduate. 


PRIVATE  LESSONS 

Private  lessons  of  two  half  hours  per  week  are  given  to  all 
students  in  Pianoforte,  Voice  Culture,  and  Violin. 

DIPLOMAS 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  music  students  completing  a  special 


BEGINNERS 

Beginners  are  always  welcome,  and  for  such  there  will  not  be 
any  entrance  requirements.  Preparatory  students  will  receive 
special  attention  and  parents  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  enroll  their  children  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

ABSENCE  FROM  LESSONS 

If  students  are  absent  from  their  lessons,  the  lessons  will  not 
be  made  up.  If  lessons  are  lost  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
instructor  the  lessons  will  be  made  up. 
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CONSERVATORY  ADVANTAGES 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages  to 
the  student  who  desires  to  study  music  as  a  profession  and 
affords  every  facility  to  those  who  study  music  as  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education. 

TIME  OF  ENTRANCE 

Music  students  may  enter  any  of  the  departments  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

STUDENT  RECITALS 

Pupils  are  required  to  take  part  in  recitals  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  their  instructor. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  observe  all  National  holidays, 
and  no  refund  will  be  granted  for  lessons  missed  on  these  days. 
Also,  no  refund  for  lessons  missed  during  the  regular  examina- 
tions which  occur  on  the  last  three  days  of  each  term. 

LIBRARIES  AND  SOCIETIES 

The  city  and  college  libraries  and  also  the  literary  societies  of 
the  University  are  open  to  all  music  students. 

PUBLIC  PLAYING 

Music  students  arc  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their  in- 
structor and  the  Director  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  public 
concerts  not  given  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

♦CLYDE  BATSELL  REEVES,  PRINCIPAL 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  instruction  of  the  department  will  include  the  art  of 
Public  Speaking,  the  study  of  the  basic  principles  which  underlie 
the  Philosophy  of  Expression,  Physical  Culture,  Dramatic  Train- 
ing, Elocution  and  the  writing  and  delivery  of  Formal  Orations. 

The  aim  of  the  work  at  all  times,  is  to  make  natural  readers 
and  speakers  and  to  discourage  artificiality  and  imitation. 
Principles  of  thought  and  expression  are  established  and  applied 
by  the  student  to  selection  of  oratorical  worth.  The  system 
teaches  that  there  can  be  no  right  speaking  without  right  think- 
ing, and  that  the  way  to  secure  right  thinking  is  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  observation,  memory  and  reason. 

Stress  is  laid  on  originality  in  the  interpretation  of  thought 
and  emotion,  expression  determined  by  the  thought  rather  than 
the  form  of  sentence,  rational  gestures  prompted  by  impulse, 
and  vocal  culture  that  carries  on  voice-building  and  mind- 
training  simultaneously. 

In  perfecting  the  young  orator  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  cultivation  of  physical  as  well  as  vocal  expression,  to  aid 
him  in  acquiring  a  cultured  voice  and  a  responsive  body.  "The 
language  by  which  man's  inner  life  is  read,  is  that  of  the  two 
natural  avenues  of  expression,  voice  and  gesture,  the  two  powers 
by  which  man  reveals  the  entirety  of  his  being."  Such  exercises 
are  given  as  will  strengthen  and  free  the  voice  from  all  imper- 
fections, and  enable  it  to  respond  to  the  higher  impulses  of  the 
soul. 

The  next  important  step  after  the  cultivation  of  vocal  expres- 
sion is  the  study  of  physical  expression  or  gesture.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  teacher  to  give  exercises  and  movements  that 
will  create  responsiveness  in  the  nerve  centers,  and  allow  the 
body  to  move  with  perfect  freedom  and  ease  in  response  to  the 
mental  concept.  When  the  body  is  cultivated  to  responsiveness 
the  right  mental  activity  will  create  the  right  gesture. 


♦Resigned  June,  1913.    To  be  supplied. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  School  of  Oratory  offers  two  courses  of  instruction,  viz: 

1.  Public  Speaking  and  Debate. 

2.  Interpretative  Reading. 

COURSE  I 

Public  Speaking  and  Debate. — Evolution  of  Expression,  Voice, 
Gesture,  Study  of  Masters  and  Masterpieces  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Oratory,  Writing  and  Delivery  of  Orations,  Hymn  and 
Bible  Readings,  Extemporaneous  Speaking,  Debate. 

COURSE  II 

Interpretative  Reading. — Evolution  of  Expression;  Prose 
Forms,  Expressive  Study  of  Description  and  Narration.  Poetic 
Interpretation ;  study  of  Epic,  Lyric  and  Dramatic  poetry  with 
special  references  to  the  needs  of  the  public  speaker.  Verse 
forms,  tune  and  rhythm.  Impersonation  and  Monologue,  Dialect 
Studies,  Arrangement  of  Programs,  Abridgement  and  Adapta- 
tion of  Selections  for  Public  Reading,  Writing  of  Introductions. 

VOICE  TRAINING  IN  COURSES  I  AND  II 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  of  Voice,  Technical  Vocal  Training, 
Breath  Control;  tone  projection,  development  of  resonance, 
flexibility,  freedom. 

Text~Book$  lined. — Evolution  of  Expression,  four  volumes, 
Emerson;   Perfection    Laws   of   Art,   four  volumes,  Emerson; 

-.logy  of  Voice  and  Gesture,  Emerson;  How  to  Teach  Read- 
ing, S.  H  Clarke;  Expressive  Voice  Culture;  Voice  as  inter- 
preter of  mental  stales,  lone  and  power  of  tone,  eradication  of 
faults  in  use  of  voire.  Articulation,  color  and  form,  relation 
of  voir.,  to  Imagination  and  emotion.  Principles  of  Vocal  *Ex- 
preefion  and  Literary  Interpretation,  Clarke  and  Chamberlin. 

DRAMATIC  CLUB 

Stu<l<  nth  of  tie  .Junior  and  Senior  Oratory  classes  are  eligible 
i'i  POmbOMfaip  in  the  T.  C  I',  hramatie  Club.    While  we  do  not 
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offer  any  course  of  training  for  the  stage,  we  believe  that  work 
done  in  dramatics  is  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  the  plat- 
form in  that  it  develops  ease  and  flexibility  of  movement,  direct- 
ness of  address  and  a  deeper,  fuller  appreciation  to  dramatic 
literature. 

RECITALS 

Public  recitals  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  department 
who  are  prepared,  at  regular  intervals  during  the  scholastic 
year.  The  Literary  and  Debating  Societies  of  the  University 
furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  practice  in  public  reading 
and  speaking. 

CONTESTS 

Students  of  Oratory  have  splendid  opportunities  to  measure 
their  skill  in  the  various  oratorical  contests  held  throughout  the 
session.  In  the  fall  term  is  held  a  Declamatory  Contest,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  three  literary  societies.  The  annual  pre- 
liminary trial  for  the  representation  of  the  University  in  the 
State  Prohibition  Contest  comes  during  the  winter  term.  In 
March  is  held  a  similar  preliminary  for  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical  Contests.  We  believe  that  no  school  in  the  country 
has  more  enthusiastic  interest  in  oratorical  attainments  than 
has  Texas  Christian  University. 

CLASS  WORK 

In  every  walk  of  life  it  is  eminently  essential  that  men  and 
women  should  know  something  of  the  rules  of,  and  have  some 
practice  in,  public  speaking.  Whether  one  chooses  for  his  voca- 
tion law,  medicine,  theology,  teaching  or  any  other  of  the  pro- 
fessions, he  will  find  himself  seriously  handicapped  if  he  has 
not  spent  some  time  upon  the  forms  of  public  address.  While 
a  really  great  orator  is  as  rare  as  a  really  great  artist,  still, 
all  who  possess  a  good  literary  foundation,  strong  determination 
and  quick  powers  of  thinking,  may  become  good  speakers.  Con- 
stant practice  based  on  hard  thought  and  a  constant  effort  to 
improve  will  make  the  tyro  into  a  fair  speaker,  the  fair  speaker 
into  an  adept,  sometimes  the  adept  into  a  champion. 
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With  these  facts  in  mind,  and  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
bulk  of  the  student  body,  we  have  added  to  the  regular  work 
of  Oratory  two  classes  in  Public  Speaking  and  Debate,  offering 
the  ground  work  of  these  subjects  at  a  merely  nominal  figure. 
These  classes  will  in  no  wise  take  the  place  of  the  usual  private 
instruction,  hitherto  offered  in  this  department,  since  individual 
training  upon  selections,  declamations,  orations  and  sermons 
can  be  given  only  in  private  lessons.  Still  this  work  will  be  of 
value  to  those  who  for  various  reasons  find  it  impossible  to  take 
the  course  more  in  detail.  Regular  college  credit  will  be  given 
for  these  courses. 

DIPLOMAS 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
work  in  either  course,  made  an  average  grade  of  B  in  the  quar- 
terly examinations,  and  further  possess  a  literary  education 
equal  to  that  required  for  admission  to  Freshman  standing,  in- 
cluding English,  3  units;  General  History,  1  unit,  and  Ele- 
mentary Physics,  1  unit,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

CERTIFICATE 

A  certificate  will  be  granted  to  students  of  this  department 
who  have  complied  with  all  requirements  for  graduation  except 
as  to  entrance  into  the  Freshman  class. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART 

DURA  BROKAW  COCKRELL,  PRINCIPAL 
PRESIDENT  KERSHNER,  LECTURER  ON  ART  HISTORY 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  desire  of  the  School  of  Art  is  to  offer  a  means  of  general 
culture.  Art  is  taught  with  the  view  of  training  both  the  vision 
and  the  mind,  especially  the  mind.  We  study,  not  to  do,  but  to 
know;  then  it  may  be  that  what  we  do  will  be  worth  while.  The 
study  of  art  opens  up  a  great  field  of  enjoyment,  fine,  intense, 
enduring  and  utterly  free  from  the  sensual.  Not  only  does  it 
give  pleasure  in  the  appreciation  of  the  master  artists  of  human 
kind,  but  it  leads  to  far  greater  pleasure  in  the  study  of  nature, 
the  work  of  the  Great  Master  of  all. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  objects  and  casts.  Prac- 
tice in  perspective  and  composition.  Still  life  painting  in  oil 
and  water-color. 

Second  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  full  length  casts.  Pen- 
cil sketches  from  the  costume  model,  leading  to  illustration. 
Out-of-door  sketching.    China  painting. 

Third  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  the  head.  Pastel  land- 
scape and  flowers.  Composition  and  Designing;  painting  in  oil 
and  water-colors.    Art  History. 

ART  SUPERVISOR'S  COURSE 

A  teachers'  training  course  will  be  given  for  those  desiring 
to  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  this  line  of  work. 

ART  HISTORY 

The  course  in  Art  History  is  given  by  President  Kershner.  It 
is  very  beneficial  in  creating  an  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
art  and  in  making  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  old  masters. 
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A  note-book  is  required,  containing  reproductions  and  criticism 
of  the  representative  art  of  the  world. 

LANDSCAPE 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  out-of-door  sketch  class, 
as  the  country  surrounding  the  University  is  very  inviting  for 
this  work.  Frank  Reaugh,  of  Dallas,  will  give  illustrated 
out-of-door  art  talks  during  the  year.  Mr.  Reaugh  makes  a 
specialty  of  landscape  and  animals.  He  has  studied  in  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Academie  Julien,  Paris;  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  and  his  work  is  well  known 
at  the  leading  exhibitions  of  our  country. 

ART  CLUB 

An  Art  Club,  called  the  "Brushes,"  is  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  all  art  students.  This  club  has  for  its  object  the  furtherance 
of  the  general  art  interests  of  the  school,  and  is  a  source  of 
benefit  and  pleasure  to  its  members.  - 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  best  work  of  the  students  will  be  exhibited  in  the  studio 
at  least  once  each  term,  and  the  work  is  often  sent  to  exhibits 
elsewhere  in  the  state. 

HOURS  FOR  WORK 

The  Studio  is  open  during  all  the  school  hours  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  regular  tuition  provides  for  four  two-hour  lessons  a 
week.  Firing  is  given  free  on  all  china  done  during  the  regular 
l<-H>;r,n  time.  The  free-hand  drawing  is  given  two  hours  per 
week. 

GRADUATION 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  full  three  years'  course  as  laid  down  in  this  catalogue 
and  have  the  equivalent  of  Freshman  standing  in  the  Univer- 
Mity,  including  English,  :\  units;  General  History,  1  unit,  and 
Stamen  t.ury  F'hysirs,  1  unit.  A  teachers'  certificate  will  be  given 
for  the  completion  of  a  two  years'  course  in  water-color  and 
china-painting,  or  the  Art  Supervisor's  Course. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business  gives  his  entire  time 
to  teaching  and  general  supervision.  He  is  assisted  by  compe- 
tent teachers  in  the  department,  and  several  of  the  subjects  in 
both  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography  are  taught  by  the  regular 
College  professors.  In  point  of  equipment,  courses,  advantages, 
etc.,  the  College  of  Business  is  second  to  no  other  similar  de- 
partment or  Business  College  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
complete  within  itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  offered  in  the.  College  of  Business 
is  to  supply  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  careers;  to  impart 
that  knowledge  most  valuable  and  essential  to  all  persons  seek- 
ing an  honest  living;  and,  in  fact,  practically  to  qualify  young 
men  and  women  for  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and 
economic  forces,  a  young  man  may  obtain  at  least  as  valuable 
mental  discipline  as  in  the  so-called  culture  studies  and  in  addi- 
tion will  gain  practical  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  that 
make  for  efficiency  in  business.  Again  its  work  is  based  on  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  every  person  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  commerce,  accounts  and  finance,  because  they  are  necessary 
elements  in  everyday  life.  The  modern  business  man  needs 
training  of  the  highest  order,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical,  physical  and  social  sciences  and  of  their  applica- 
tion to  commerce  and  industry.  The  present  age  is  a  commer- 
cial one  with  rapid  development  of  modern  industrial  processes. 
The  growing  demand  of  the  present  age  is  Commercial  Educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Business  of  the  Texas 
Christian  University,  with  its  splendid  equipment,  courses  and 
advantages,  is  to  meet  that  demand. 

LOCATION  AND  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

1.  The  location  is  most  desirable.  Fort  Worth  is  an  im- 
portant railroad  center,  and  is  accessible  from  every  direction. 
The  University  grounds  are  more  than  100  feet  above  the  city, 
making  it  not  only  cool  and  delightful,  but  affording  a  com- 
manding and  inspiring  view. 
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2.  A  well  organized  Academy  makes  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  review  any  literary  branches  in  which  he  may  be  deficient 
and  at  the  same  time  take  a  course  in  Business.  Any  course  in 
the  University,  for  which  the  student  is  prepared,  is  open  to 
the  student  of  this  department.  So  also  are  the  departments  of 
music,  oratory  and  art  open  to  them.  Students  of  this  depart- 
ment may,  therefore,  with  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  expenses, 
take  almost  any  work  they  may  desire. 

3.  The  library  privileges  of  the  University  are  open  to  the 
students  of  the  Business  College. 

4.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and  all  living  rooms  are 
supplied  with  pure  artesian  water. 

5.  The  young  ladies  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  com- 
petent lady  principal. 

6.  The  personnel  of  the  student  body  is  a  mattter  of  pride. 
The  majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  and  women  of  high 
ideals  and  lofty  purposes.  They  are  in  school  because  they  want 
an  education. 

7.  The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  University  is  of  a  high 
order.  The  University  Church,  the  daily  chapel  exercises  and 
the  student  religious  organizations  provide  for  the  moral  and 
-pi ritual  well-being  of  the  student  in  an  effective  way. 

8.  Considering  the  advantages  offered,  the  expenses  are  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  some 
time  and  are  "rusty,"  and  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  such 
studies  as  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  etc.,  we  give  a  pre- 
paratory COUrM.  If  the  student  is  really  deficient,  it  will  require 
some  four  or  six  months'  earnest  work  before  he  will  be  able  to 
tare  up  the  Business  or  Shorthand  course;  but  if  he  is  only 
"r  '  v,"  Of  deficient  in  one  or  two  studies,  he  may  enter  upon 
:i  (5  ,  in.  or  Shorthand  course  at  once,  join  these  preparatory 
n<l  make  up  )i i m  deficiencies,  at  no  additional  cost  in 
tuition.  This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  the  student  has 
here  and  that  he  cannot  get  at  any  regular  Business  College. 

preparatory  classes  are  taught  by  our  regular  literary 
tonchcrn. 
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BUSINESS  COURSE 

Bookkeeping,  Business  Practice,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship, Typewriting,  Business  Spelling,  Commercial  Law, 
Business  Correspondence,  English  Grammar,  Civil  Government, 
Office  Customs. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

The  course  in  Bookkeeping  is  practical  and  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
"learns  to  do  by  doing."  The  work  is  given  in  sets  representing 
the  general  lines  of  business.  It  begins  with  the  first  princi- 
ples, namely,  teaching  the  student  how  to  systematically  make 
records  of  all  purchases,  whether  for  cash  on  an  open  account, 
on  notes  or  otherwise;  how  to  record  all  sales,  whether  on  open 
account,  notes  or  otherwise.  The  student  is  taught  early  in  the 
course  to  write  such  business  papers'  as  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
etc.,  and  to  properly  record  same.  After  the  basis  is  laid,  he 
is  then  given  the  first  set,  which  is  on  the  General  Merchandising 
Business.  In  this  set  the  student  is  supplied  with  $8,000  in 
College  Currency,  actually  engages  in  the  General  Merchandis- 
ing Business,  handles  the  cash,  buys  and  sells  merchandise  as 
the  general  merchant  does,  pays  rent,  salaries,  freight,  writes 
out  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  for  a  given  time,  at  which  time 
he  is  required  to  render  a  statement  exhibiting  total  debits, 
credits,  losses,  gains,  resources  and  liabilities.  Books  to  be  used 
in  this  set  are  Cash,  Journal,  Sales,  Ledger,  Invoice  Book,  Bills 
Receivable  Register  and  Bills  Payable  Register.  Of  course  the 
student  has  Check  Book,  Receipt  Book,  Note  Book,  and  keeps 
stubs  pro perly^fi lied  out  in  these  books.  This  is  a  very  practical 
set,  and  the  larger  part  was  taken  from  a  General  Merchandising 
Business  by  Professor  Dacus. 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPET  BUSINESS 

This  is  the  second  set,  and  represents  a  partnership  business 
for  an  up-to-date  furniture  and  carpet  house.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  work  throughout  the  entire  course,  all  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
and  other  business  papers  are  written  out  by  the  student. 
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HARDWARE  BUSINESS 

This  is  the  third  set,  and  the  student  starts  the  business  with 
both  resources  and  liabilities  on  hand.  He  is  expected  to  adjust 
these  points  and  run  the  business  for  three  representative 
months,  making  monthly  and  final  statements  to  the  proprietor. 

GROCERY  BUSINESS 

In  this,  the  fourth  set,  the  student  is  supplied  with  $5,000  in 
College  Currency,  with  which  he  engages  in  business.  He  uses 
Cash,  Journal,  Sales  and  Ledger  Books.  As  auxiliaries  he  may 
have  Order  Book,  Purchasing  Journal,  Invoice  Book,  Customer's 
Check-up  Book,  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable  Register.  He 
buys  groceries  in  large  quantities  and  sells  in  small  quantities; 
in  other  words,  runs  a  retail  grocery  business  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  making  out,  of  course,  all  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
etc.;  and  as  a  corporation  is  to  be  formed,  he  is  now  instructed 
to  make  a  full  statement  showing  all  debits,  credits,  losses,  gains, 
resources  and  liabilities.  This  is  designed  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  change  from  an  individual  business  to  a  corporation 
business.  The  books  having  been  closed,  nine  other  persons  are 
here  admitted  into  the  business,  putting  in  $10,000  each,  thus 
organizing  a  corporation  of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a  Wholesale  Grocery  Business.  The  student  is  employed  as 
bookkeeper,  city  and  traveling  salesmen  are  employed,  books  are 
opened  by  the  student,  and  the  business  is  conducted  for  a 
period  of  time  necessary  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this 
kind  of  bookkeeping. 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

There  are  several  well  equipped  business  ollices  in  the  College 
of  Business,  such  as  Merchants'  Emporium,  Commercial  Ex- 
change, Interstate  Transportation  Office,  College  National  Bank 
with  a  capital  of  over  $1 ,000/100,  Postoflice,  etc.  Throughout 
the  course  the  student  has  business  transaction  daily  with  each 
of  them-  offices,  and  each  student  is  required  to  spend  from  one 
to  two  weeks  in  each  of  Uicko  offices;  hence,  when  a  student  has 
graduated  from  this  College  of  Business  in  Bookkeeping  and 
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goes  to  accept  a  position  he  is  at  home;  it  is  like  changing  from 
one  office  to  another;  he  has  "learned  to  do  by  doing;"  he  places 
money  on  deposit,  discounts  notes  through  the  bank,  draws  drafts 
on  customers,  pays  freight,  receives  mail  through  postoffice, 
and,  in  fact,  conducts  each  class  or  line  of  business  for  which 
he  is  bookkeeper  in  a  very  business-like  manner. 

MODERN  OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

National  Cash  Register  (Electrical) ;  Edison's  Electrical 
Business  Phonograph;  Typewriters;  Egry  Sales  Register;  Neo- 
style  Duplicator;  Burroughs  Adding  Machine. 

The  large  Electrical  Cash  Register  is  placed  in  the  Retailers' 
Exchange,  one  of  our  business  offices,  where  the  student,  while 
working  in  the  office,  must  make  all  entries  through  the  Regis- 
ter and  his  cash  must  balance  with  the  Cash  Wheel.  This 
teaches  the  student  to  be  accurate,  for  he  is  dealing  with  a 
mechanical  appliance  that  will  keep  strict  account  of  all  cash 
taken  in  and  paid  out. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  is  another  wonderful  ma- 
chine that  we  teach  our  students  to  use.  The  teacher  dictates 
business  letters  to  it,  then  the  machine  dictates  the  letters  to 
the  students.  This  gives  the  pupils  many  advantages  that  they 
have  not  heretofore  had.  The  machine  has  a  change  of  speed 
and  by  regulating  it,  forces  the  pupil  to  write  faster;  hence, 
greater  speed  is  acquired. 

We  teach  the  student  to  use  typewriters  with  the  standard 
keyboards,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  any  machine  when 
they  leave  school.  Our  typewriters  are  kept  in  the  very  best 
condition,  for  we  have  arranged  with  a  mechanic  to  go  over 
our  machines  monthly  and  give  them  any  needed  repairs. 

The  Egry  Sales  Register  is  placed  in  the  Union  Wholesale 
House,  and  each  bill  of  goods  sold  must  be  registered  on  this 
machine.  All  transactions  are  under  lock,  hence  no  sales 
tickets  are  lost.    This  register  eliminates  the  sales  pad. 

The  Neostyle  is  the  time  saver  for  the  business  man  who 
wants  to  put  out  a  circular  letter.  After  the  stencil  has  been 
cut  and  is  placed  on  the  pad,  letters  at  the  rate  of  500  per  hour 
may  be  writtten.  Our  sudents  are  taught  how  to  place  the 
stencil  in  the  typewriter,  how  to  cut  it;  in  fact,  each  student 
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must  learn  how  to  operate  the  machine  in  detail  and  get  out 
letters. 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  also  takes  its  place  in  our 
Commercial  Department.  Students  are  taught  to  get  off  state- 
ments, proof  add  their  balances  and  use  the  Adding  Machine 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  a  business  office. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  enter  a  business  office  should  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  above  named  appliances.  These  are 
used  in  all  the  modern  business  offices,  and  are  to  be  learned 
after  you  get  in  the  office  if  you  do  not  get  acquainted  with 
them  in  the  schoolroom.  We  specialize  in  giving  the  student 
things  that  will  help  him  draw  a  larger  salary. 

The  Business  Phonograph  and  Neostyle  are  required  with 
the  Shorthand  Course.  The  National  Cash  Register,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  and  Egry  Sales  Register  are  required  with  the 
Bookkeeping  Course. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

Students  are  supposed  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Arithmetic  before  they  enter,  and  the 
work  is  given  largely  to  the  development  of  that  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  Arithmetic  calculations  which  can  be  attained  only 
by  systematic,  persistent  drill.  To  this  end  he  receives  daily 
drills  in  rapid  calculations,  mental  and  written.  Simple  addi- 
tion at  first,  and  then,  as  facility  is  acquired,  the  work  is  made 
gradually  more  difficult  until  the  student  is  able  to  handle  very 
intricate  problems  with  case,  and  obtains  accurate  results. 
Ah  oiute  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  first — rapidity  next. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  drills  in  rapid  calculation  or  rather 
in  conned  ion  with  them,  he  takes  up  the  various  subjects  of 
Arithmetic  of  interest  to  the  business  man,  as  Percentage,  Prac- 
tical Measurements,  Trade  Discount,  True  and  Bank  Discount, 
Commi  i<»n  and  Brokerage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Interest,  Taxes, 
.c't<,i age,  Custom!  and  Duties,  Partial  Payments,  Equation  of 
Accounts,  Partnership,  Settlements,  etc.,  and  learns  them  thor- 
oughly and  practically. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 

The  course  in  Commercial  Law  covers  the  subjects  of  Con- 
tracts, Remedies,  Defenses,  Damages,  Negotiable  Paper,  Interest 
and  Usury,  Sale  of  Personal  property,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Bail- 
ments, Guaranty,  Shipping,  Common  Carriers,  Agency,  Part- 
nership, Joint  Stock  Companies,  Corporations,  Leases,  Deeds, 
Mortgages,  Highways,  and  also  a  short  treatise  on  the  various 
Courts,  State  and  National,  and  pleading  and  practice. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  legal  forms  in  com- 
mon use,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  any  ordinary 
form  offhand  before  completing  this  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
class-work  on  this  subject  the  student  gets  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  writing  up  the  various  forms  required  in  his 
bookkeeping  work. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  rapid,  practical,  plain  writing 
cannot  be  successfully  taught  from  copybooks.  For  this  reason, 
we  teach  the  subject  from  the  board,  putting  great  stress  on 
position  at  desk,  movement,  form  and  speed,  and  as  helps,  we 
use  pen  written  copies.  Criticisms  are  freely  given  and  much 
earnest  work  is  done  that  we  may  be  able  to  turn  out  students 
who  can  write  a  bold,  rapid,  legible  hand.  All  students  cannot 
become  professional,  but  any  earnest  student  can  at  least  acquire 
an  epistolary  style. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject  the  student  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  English  Grammar.  Throughout  the  entire 
course  he  has  much  need  of  correspondence;  he  is,  however, 
taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  arrangements,  folding,  in- 
serting, addressing  envelopes,  and  how  to  enclose  commercial 
papers.  The  student  gets  much  practice  in  actually  writing 
letters,  ordering  goods,  making  remittances,  and  conducting  in 
a  general  way  all  correspondence  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
various  lines  of  business  for  which  he  is  bookkeeper  while  taking 
his  course.    His  correspondence  becomes  a  part  of  his  work, 
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and  he  is  graded  on  it  the  same  as  on  bookkeeping  or  other 
subjects. 

BUSINESS  SPELLING 

As  the  heading  implies,  we  teach  only  business  spelling  in  this 
department,  and  this  is  given  to  the  department  as  a  whole. 
Regular  lessons  are  assigned  with  a  certain  number  of  words  to 
be  looked  up  daily  in  dictionary;  these  lessons  are  pronounced 
the  following  day  while  each  pupil  with  pencil  and  tablet  is 
writing  the  word,  exchanges  of  papers  are  then  made,  papers 
graded,  and  grades  called  for.  These  grades  are  kept  and  from 
them  daily  reports  are  obtained  Spelling  is  the  one  thing  on 
which  almost  everyone  gets  "rusty,"  unless  kept  "rubbed  up"  by 
daily  references  to  spellers  and  dictionaries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  THE  BOOK- 
KEEPING COURSE 

The  work  in  Bookkeeping  is  entirely  individual,  and  when  the 
student  has  done  the  work  outlined,  has  made  passing  grade  on 
final  examination,  and  is  able  to  write  forty  words  per  minute 
on  typewriter  for  five  consecutive  minutes,  his  course  is  com- 
pleted, providing,  of  course,  he  has  a  passing  grade  on  all  the 
other  studies  in  the  course.  The  average  grade  required  on  all 
studies  is  7.">  per  cent. 

EQIII  PM  ENT  FOR  THE  BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

Each  Htudent  in  this  course  has  a  desk  with  cash  drawer  and 
book  rack;  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  business 
office.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  offices  that  represent  the  par- 
ties with  whom  the  student  deals.  Most  of  these  offices  are 
equipped  with  modern  office  appliances;  such  as,  the  National 
CnHh  Register,  Eery  Sales  Register,  and  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine.  We  have  cardboard  with  the  name  and  price  written 
tfaeftOfl  to  represent  merchandise,  and  College  currency  to  repre- 
sent the  money. 
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AMANUENSIS  COURSE 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  Commer- 
cial Law,  Legal  Forms,  Spelling,  Civil  Government,  Penmanship, 
Office  Customs  and  English  Grammar. 

SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  given  in  sheets,  that  is,  one  lesson  at  a  time.  We 
cover  the  principles  in  ten  lessons.  The  First  Lesson  is  on  the 
consonant  alphabet,  with  necessary  practice;  The  Second  Lesson 
is  on  the  vowels,  with  practice  thereon;  The  Third  Lesson  is  on 
the  diphthongs  and  word-signs;  The  Fourth  Lesson  contains 
comments  on  the  consonants,  brief  w's  and  y's;  The  Fifth  Lesson 
explains  the  circles,  loops  and  translating;  The  Seventh  Lesson 
is  an  explanation  of  the  doubling  principle;  The  Eighth  Lesson 
explains  the  initial  hooks;  The  Ninth  Lesson  explains  the  final 
hooks;  The  Tenth  Lesson  contains  a  full  list  of  prefixes  and 
affixes.  After  the  principles  have  been  mastered,  a  large  amount 
of  practice  is  given  in  business  letters,  legal  documents,  court 
testimony,  clippings  from  newspapers,  etc.,  for  speed  practice. 

The  students  do  a  great  deal  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  other  teachers  and  students  of  the  University,  and  are  re- 
quired to  go  through  much  office  work  in  the  way  of  making 
carbon  copies,  press  copies,  filing  various  classes  of  papers, 
writing  out  deeds,  leases,  mortgages,  articles  of  agreements,  etc., 
hence,  when  the  student  graduates  in  the  Amanuensis  Course  he 
is  a  practical  stenographer. 

Persons  who  have  started  Shorthand  but  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  finish  same  would  do  well  to  enter  the  College 
of  Business,  as  they  can  get  almost  any  standard  system.  We 
teach  only  one  system  to  beginners,  but  try  to  accommodate 
those  who  have  taken  a  part  of  some  other  system. 

TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  of  equal  importance  with  shorthand;  in  fact, 
the  salary  depends  criefly  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
operator.    We  teach  the  Touch  Method  because  it  is  faster  than 
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the  Sight,  it  saves  the  time  of  looking  from  the  keyboard  to  the 
copy  and  back  to  the  keyboard.  You  do  not  lose  the  place  when 
you  are  writing  by  Touch  and  you  do  lose  it  when  you  write 
by  Sight.  Those  who  have  learned  elsewhere,  however,  and  can 
satisfy  our  requirements,  will  not  be  denied  diplomas  simply 
because  they  use  the  Sight  method. 

A  systematic  course  of  lessons  is  given,  including  business 
letters,  tabulating,  manifolding,  etc.  Full  explanations  and 
care  of  the  typewriter  are  given,  and  regular  practice  periods 
are  assigned  each  student.  All  work  done  by  each  student  is 
filed  daily  and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

All  students  are  required  to  write  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per 
minute  from  copy  and  40  words  from  dictation. 

This  course  is  given  free  to  the  students  who  are  taking 
either  bookkeeping  or  shorthand. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  student  of  stenography  begins  on  correspondence  just  as 
soon  as  he  is  over  the  principles,  and  starts  to  write  simple 
letters.  He  is  taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  scaling  on 
typewriting,  and  has  practical  correspondence   each  day  until 

his  graduation. 

Commercial  Law,  Legal  Forms,  Spelling,  Civil  Government, 
Pennisnship,  Office  Customs  and  English  Grammar,  same  as  re- 
({uired  for  Business  Course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  AMANUENSIS 

COURSE 

All  subjects  under  the  Amanuensis  Course  must  be  completed 
in  ■  smtisfsctory  manner,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write 
100  sard  per  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes  from  new 
.  then  trail  cribs  it  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25 
ptf  run  i' .  Tin-  stuoYnt  must  also  have  a  speed  from 
dictation  OH  tbi  tjUOWritSl  of  40  words  per  minute  for  five 
'  .'i  iTiitivi-  minutes,  and  he  aide  to  use  the  Neostyle  and  take 
fli  tition  from  tin.  Curi rvf-s  Phonograph. 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  B., 

Principal  and  Professor  of  History. 

MRS.  JOHN  W.  KINSEY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MISS  WINIFRED  VICKREY,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics. 

MISS  DAISY  MORROW,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

E.  R.  BENTLEY, 

Instructor  in  Science. 

Some  courses  in  the  Academy  arc  tfiven  by  Professors  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  WORK 

In  many  sections  of  Texas  and  adjoining  states,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  young  people  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  high  school 
course;  in  others  the  high  school  work,  as  carried  on,  is  not 
satisfactory  to  parents.  To  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  such 
circumstances,  the  Academy  has  been  organized.  It  receives 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  regular  seventh  grade,  and  offers 
them  a  course  of  instruction  equal  to  that  of  the  best  high 
schools. 

DIPLOMA 

On  the  completion  of  the  Academy  course  the  student  receives 
a  diploma  that  entitles  him  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  diploma  stands  for  the  same  attainments  in 
scholarship  as  does  that  of  the  best  high  schools  of  Texas. 

REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  COURSES 
In  the  Academy  all  courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  Sciences, 
and  History,  except  English  History,  are  required  of  each  stu- 
dent. In  addition  he  is  required  to  take  three  years  of  Foreign 
Language,  two  of  which  must  be  some  Ancient  Language,  and  to 
make  a  total  of  fourteen  units,  which  must  be  completed  before 
graduation. 

UNITS 

One  hour  of  recitation  daily  in  any  given  branch  throughout 
the  session  of  three  terms  constitutes  one  "unit."  Fourteen 
units  are  required  for  graduation  in  the  Academy. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH 

A. — Grammar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Elementary 
Rhetoric;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Classics;  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring,  1  hour. 

Class  Readings:  Sketch  Book,  Deserted  Village,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Treasure  Island. 
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Home  Readings:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Oliver  Twist, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Enoch  Arden.    Miss  Vickrey. 

B.  — -American  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Classics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  American 
Literature. 

Class  Readings :  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Ancient  Mariner,  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,  Thanatopsis,  Hiawatha,  Snowbound,  Chambered 
Nautilus,  Old  Ironsides,  One  Hoss  Shay. 

Home  Readings:  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  Twice  Told  Tales,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Miss 
Vickrey. 

C.  — English  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
C  lassics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Class  Readings:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Christmas  Carol,  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation. 

Home  Readings:  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  Confession  of  an  Opium  Eater,  Silas  Marner,  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Macaulay's  Addison  and  Milton.    Miss  Vickrey. 

I). — Spelling  required  daily  in  connection  with  all  classes  in 
English.    Special  classes  will  be  organized  when  necessary. 

HISTORY 

Students  who  enter  the  Academy  are  supposed  to  have  com- 
pleted courses  in  the  History  of  Texas  and  the  History  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  in  History  as  offered  by  the  Academy, 
therefbr*j  is  limited  to  three  yci.i?  of  required  work. 

A.  Ancient  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hgurs. 
Myers'  Revised  Edition  is  used  as  the  text,  with  note-books  and 
library  references.    Mr.  Roberts. 

Medieval  and  Modern  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring, 
:{  hours.    Note-books  and  supplementary  work  required.  Bibli- 
ran  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.    A  text  will  be 
i  <<l  and  collateral  readings  required.    Mr.  Roberts. 

C.  ''ivies;  Fall,  6  hours.  American  History;  Winter  and 
Spring,  r>  hours.    Mr.  RohertR. 
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D. — History  of  England;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
May  be  substituted  for  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  — Elementary  Algebra;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
Mrs.  Kinsey. 

B.  — Advanced  Algebra;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
Mrs.  Kinsey. 

C.  — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours.  Miss 
Vickrey. 

D.  — Advanced  Arithmetic;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
No  credit  for  this  work  is  given  for  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity. This  course  is  provided  for  those  who  need  a  better 
understanding  of  Arithmetic  before  they  can  complete  Mathe- 
matics A  and  B.    Mrs.  Kinsey. 

LATIN 

A.  — Hale's  First  Latin  Book;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5 
hours.  Daily  exercises  at  the  blackboard,  together  with  the 
study  of  forms  and  quantity.    Miss  Morrow. 

B.  — Caesar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours.  Rolfe  and 
Dennison's  Junior  Latin  Book,  including  two  books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War  Prose  Composition  and  Grammar,  Hale-Busk.  Miss 
Morrow. 

C.  — Grammar  and  Composition,  5  hours.  Eutropius  >T  i  os 
and  Sallust's  Catiline.    Miss  Morrow. 

GREEK 

Two  years  of  work  in  this  department  are  offered  to  students 
of  the  Academy,  this  work  serving  as  an  introduction  to  both 
Classical  and  New  Testament  Greek.  For  particulars,  see  an- 
nouncement of  courses  for  the  Department  of  Greek  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

GERMAN 

A. — Essentials  of  German  Grammar;  Composition  and  read- 
ing of  easy  prose.   Mrs.  Sargent. 
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B. — Grammar,  German  syntax  and  more  difficult  composition. 
Reading  of  some  three  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  poetry  from 
modern  writers.    Mrs.  Sargent. 

FRENCH 

Elementary  Course. — Thorough  drill  on  the  elements  of 
French  Grammar,  pronunciation,  dictation,  translation  of  easy 
English  into  French,  reading  of  selected  short  stories.  Mrs. 
Sargent. 

SPANISH 

Elementary  Course. — Spanish  Grammar,  pronunciation,  simple 
dictation,  translation  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  reading  of 
easy  Spanish  texts.    Dr.  Case. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  Natural  Science  in  the  Academy  cover  the 
same  ground  as  do  those  of  the  best  high  schools.  All  classes 
have  the  advantage  of  charts,  drawings,  collections  of  specimens, 
and  excellent  laboratory  facilities. 

A.  — Physiology;  Fall,  5  hours. 

B.  — Physiography;  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 

C.  — Elements  of  Physics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
Mr.  Bentley. 

SOCIETY  WORK  REQUIRED 

All  stdents  who  take  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  Academy 
shall  be  classed  as  Academy  students;  provided  such  students 
as  are  conditional  Freshmen,  who  have  completed  at  least  twelve 
units  of  Academy  work,  may  be  classed  as  Freshmen. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  societies  admit  no 
more  members  except  University  students,  and  special  students 
who  have  the  same  standing  required  of  University  students. 

BptcUtll  not  having  the  requirement!  of  University  students 
may  become  members  of  the  Academy  Literary  Society. 

All  Academy  students  must  be  active  members  of  the  Academy 
Literary  Society,  unless  excused  by  the  Principal.  Students 
who,  for  any  reason,  c;m  not  tike  active  part  in  the  Academy 
Literary  Society,  will  be  provided    with    other    literary  and 

general  work. 
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I 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  in 
Texas  after  the  Civil  War,  Addison  Clark  and  Peter  Smith 
opened  a  private  school  in  the  village  of  Fort  Worth.  A  few 
months  later,  the  place  of  Peter  Smith  was  taken  by  Randolph 
Clark,  a  brother  of  Addison  Clark,  and  the  school  was  con- 
ducted by  these  two  brothers  until  the  spring  of  1873. 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  these  brothers  removed  this  private  school 
to  Thorp  Springs,  Texas.  The  new  institution  was,  almost 
immediately  afterward,  chartered  under  the  name  of  Add-Ran 
College.  The  character  and  ability  of  these  teachers,  together 
with  the  solid  worth  of  the  instruction  and  general  advantages 
offered,  attracted  an  appreciative  and  increasing  patronage. 
To  meet  its  demands,  the  modest  plans  of  the  beginning  were 
enlarged  and  more  ample  buildings  were  erected;  of  right,  the 
enterprise  flourished. 

In  1889  Add-Ran  College  became  the  property  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  Texas,  the  name  being  changed  to  Add-Ran 
Christian  University.  It  continued,  however,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Clark  brothers,  maintaining  its  reputation 
for  scholarly  influence,  and  proving  itself  to  be,  even  more  than 
before,  an  institution  for  which  men  and  women  counted  it  a 
glory  to  live  lives  of  devoted  self-sacrifice. 

In  lK9.r)  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  University  from 
Thorp  Springs  to  a  more  advantageous  location,  where  the  life 
of  some  city  might  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  culture  afforded 
to  the  student,  and  from  which  the  institution  might  more  ef- 
fectively reach  the  State  at  large.  Waco  was  favorably  con- 
sidered. An  educational  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  had  established  Waco  Female  College.  Financial 
conditions  not  being  Ruch  as  to  warrant  continuance  of  the  en- 
terprise, the  property  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1*1)5,  the  change  of  location  was  formally 
made. 

Pot  I  time  after  its  removal,  the  growth  of  the  University 
wan  retarded  by  such  losses  and  adversities  as  of  necessity  at- 
tend all  transplanting.     Hut  with  steadfast  faith  a  few  heroic 
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souls,  chief  among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Thornton  E.  Shir- 
ley, carried  forward  the  work  of  establishing  the  institution 
amid  its  new  surroundings.  Their  faith  and  their  labors  were 
not  unrewarded.  Slowly,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  surely,  the 
old  life,  becoming  adjusted  to  the  new  environment,  pulsed  with 
greater  and  ever  greater  vigor,  until  it  is  now  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  the  spirit  that  gave  "Old  Add-Ran"  its  splendid  integ- 
rity of  character  is  dominating  the  activities  of  the  institution 
as  it  advances  to  possess  its  larger  heritage. 

The  name  "Texas  Christian  University"  was  adopted  in  1902 
to  suit  the  enlarged  purposes  and  work  of  the  school,  while  the 
name  "Add-Ran"  with  its  multitude  of  historic  associations  was 
retained  as  the  designation  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  central  college  of  the  University. 

The  burning  of  the  main  building,  March  22,  1910,  together 
with  a  liberal  offer  of  money  and  site  by  the  citizens  of  Fort 
Worth,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  remove  the  University  to  a 
city  larger  and  nearer  to  the  center  of  patronage. 

In  going  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas  Christian  University  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  contact  with  a  center  of  trade  and  influ- 
ence for  the  whole  Southwest. 

The  institution  is  now  entering  upon  a  campaign  for  one 
million  dollars  of  productive  funds,  with  every  indication  of 
success. 

T.  C.  U.  has  had  four  presidents:  Addison  Clark,  E.  V. 
Zollars,  Clinton  Lockhart,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Frederick 
D.  Kershner. 

II 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS 

Fort  Worth  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of 
Texas,  and  one  of  the  largest,  most  substantial  and  most  pros- 
perous centers  of  trade  and  thought  in  the  whole  Southwest. 
The  city  is  well  built,  well  paved  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  As 
a  railroad  center  of  note,  it  is  easily  accessible  from  all  quarters. 
It  is  well  drained,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  artesian 
water;  and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
cities  in  the  Union.    Before  all  things  else,  perhaps,  it  is  a  good 
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residence  city.  Beautiful  homes  and  well-kept  lawns  and  streets 
testify  to  the  character  and  taste  of  its  citizens.  Its  public 
educational  facilities  are  excellent;  in  addition  it  has  many 
private  schools  and  several  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Without  doubt,  it  is  the  greatest  educational  center  in  the  State. 

The  University  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location  in  one  of  the 
southern  suburbs,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Union 
Station.  It  is,  thus,  so  removed  from  the  smoke  and  bustle  of 
the  city  as  to  have  all  the  healthfulness  and  freedom  of  the 
country;  yet  through  its  connection  by  electric  car  line  with  the 
down-town  district  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes'  ride 
to  reach  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The  campus  comprises 
some  fifty  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  to  be  platted  and  adorned 
by  a  landscape  artist.  The  buildings  ate  tastefully  disposed 
and  constructed  according  to  a  suitable  and  uniform  style  of 
architecture.  The  elevation  affords  a  commanding  view  of  the 
city  beneath  and  large  vistas  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  fortunately  situated,  Texas  Christian  University  offers 
the  advantages  of  both  country  and  city  life,  the  disadvantages 
of  both  being  eliminated.  It  is  a  location  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  massive  four-story  struc- 
ture, built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  and  is  absolutely 
fireproof.  Floors,  ceilings,  staircases, — all  parts  of  the  building 
except  doors,  windows  and  facings  for  them,  are  completely 
incombustible.  The  style  of  architecture  is  severely  classical, 
and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  high  ideals  of  the  school. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  200x135  feet. 

The  first  floor  contains  class  rooms,  the  dining  hall  and 
kitchen,  toilet  rooms,  store  rooms  for  various  purposes  and  labo- 
ratories for  biology  and  geology.  The  dining  room  is  seventy 
fe<«t  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  five  hundred  people. 
The  class  roomH  arc;  splendidly  equipped  throughout  with  the 
latest  apparatus  and  furniture 

The  second  floor  contains  the  chapel,  office  rooms,  library, 
clans  rooms,  and  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
equipment  of  the  science  rooms  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and 
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the  student  has  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  securing  adequate 
information  through  experimental  methods.  The  chapel  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  South.  Its  dimensions  are  ninety  by  fifty 
feet.  The  platform  is  thirty-six  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  is 
well  equipped  with  dressing  rooms  on  the  wings.  The  acoustic 
properties  of  the  chapel  are  excellent,  and  the  seating  capacity, 
counting  gallery  space,  is  over  one  thousand. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  class  and  recitation  rooms 
throughout,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  suitable  and  com- 
plete equipment  for  class  room  or  lecture  work  is  to  be  found  in 
any  institution  in  the  land-  A  notable  feature  is  the  addition 
of  a  private  office  to  each  department  class  room  for  the  use  of 
the  professor  in  charge.  The  rooms,  all  of  ample  size,  are  well 
heated  and  lighted,  and  are  provided  with  the  most  approved 
furniture. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  in- 
cluding Music,  Painting  and  Oratory;  the  Business  College;  and 
the  halls  for  the  literary  societies.  The  Music  Department  is 
equipped  with  new  Knabe  pianos,  and  has  splendid  practice  and 
instruction  rooms.  The  Business  College  is  allotted  ample 
space  and  is  also  well  furnished.  The  literary  societies  have 
beautiful  halls.  The  liberality  of  the  alumni  will  doubtless  give 
these  halls  the  equipment  to  which  they  are  entitled.  All  in  all, 
in  the  Administration  Building,  Texas  Christian  University 
has  a  work-shop  worthy  of  her  ideals  and  unexcelled  in  facili- 
ties for  producing  that  culture  which  is  the  object  of  the  school. 

JARVIS  HALL 

The  new  dormitory  for  young  ladies  is  beautiful  in  form  and 
finish,  and  is  an  exquisite  product  of  the  builders'  art.  Severely 
in  harmony  with  the  general  plan  adopted  for  the  group  of 
University  buildings,  its  classic  grace  and  dignity  are  not  only 
restful  to  the  eye,  but  are  also  an  inspiration  to  noble  thought 
and  life.  Like  the  Administration  Building,  it  is  constructed  of 
re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  and  is  therefore  absolutely 
fireproof.  A  fire  could  be  kindled  on  the  floor  of  any  room  with- 
out harming  the  building  in  any  respect  aside  from  blackening 
the  door  facings  and  walls,  and  cracking  the  glass  of  the  win- 
dows.   The  building  contains  eighty  rooms  of  ample  size.  Each 
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room  has  two  closets,  water  and  electric  lights,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  most  up-to-date  furniture.  The  parlors  on  the  lower 
floor  are  spacious  and  beautifully  furnished.  The  building  is 
heated  throughout  by  steam,  and  every  modern  convenience  to 
be  found  in  a  first-class  hotel  is  provided. '  Thoroughness  and 
comfort  without  extravagance  is  the  guiding  principle  every- 
where. Jarvis  Hall  was  named  for  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jarvis 
of  Fort  Worth.   It  is  175  feet  long  by  45  feet  wide. 

GOODE  HALL 

Goode  Hall,  so  named  because  of  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Goode  of  Bartlett,  Texas,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  donors 
to  the  building  fund,  is  a  substantial  structure  130x40  feet, 
built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  and  therefore  like  the 
other  buildings  on  the  campus  absolutely  fireproof.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  classical,  and  harmonizes  with  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Home.  Like  the  other 
buildings,  Goode  Hall  is  heated  by  steam  from  a  central  plant, 
and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  It  contains  fifty-four  living  rooms, 
besides  lavatories,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  and  the  plant  of  the 
University  Print  Shop.  The  building  is  designed  especially 
for  ministerial  students,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  se- 
curing room  and  board  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministerial 
Boarding  Club.  Ministerial  quarters  in  most  schools  lack  in 
efficiency  and  comfort  what  they  gain  in  economy.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  at  T.  C.  U.  Goode  Hall  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
credit  to  the  institution  and  to  the  work  which  it  represents. 

CLARK  MEMORIAL  HALL 

A  lhltt  itolf  concrete  building,  very  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  Girls'  Home,  is  now  being  erected  for  young  men  in  honor 
of  the  two  brothers  Addison  and  Randolph  Clark,  founders  of 
the  institution.  It  is  to  have  equal  conveniences  and  equipments 
with  the  other  buildings.  It  will  accommodate  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Htudents.  The  cornerstone  was  laid,  with  appropriate 
exercises,  June  12,  1912. 
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HEATING  PLANT 

The  University  owns  and  operates  its  own  heating  and  light- 
ing plant.  From  one  set  of  boilers  steam  is  conducted  to  all 
the  University  buildings,  and  every  room  throughout  is  thus 
heated  by  steam.  In  connection  with  the  boilers  of  the  heating 
plant,  a  dynamo  is  operated,  by  means  of  which  all  the  buildings 
on  the  campus  have  electric  light  service. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  University  afford  opportunity 
for  individual  experiment  and  investigation  in  the  fields  of 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent such  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  study  that  he  may  be  led  to  a  direct 
comprehension  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
involved.  In  each  of  the  laboratories  provision  is  made  for 
carrying  out,  in  full,  the  courses  outlined  for  its  respective  de- 
partment. The  advanced  courses  in  Physics  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  matters  of  quantitative  measurement.  The  biologi- 
cal laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  necessary  for  satis- 
factory handling  of  fresh  material — much  of  it  may  be  collected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity — has  in  alcoholic  preservation  a  col- 
lection of  specimens  selected  with  reference  to  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemblancs  of  many 
forms  of  life,  from  the  study  of  which  the  student  may  obtain  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  important  subject  of  classification. 

Ill 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

When  Add-Ran  University  became  the  property  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  Texas,  delegates  from  the  associated  churches 
assembled  in  convention,  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees,  each  to 
hold  office  four  years,  that  should,  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
control  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  This  Board  was  made 
self-perpetuating,  the  term  of  office  for  part  of  the  membership 
expiring  each  year,  the  remaining  members  filling  the  vacancies 
by  election,  provision  being  thus  made  for  a  change  of  the  per- 
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sonnel  of  the  whole  Board  every  four  years.  The  functions  of 
the  Trustees  were,  and  are,  to  provide  what  in  their  judgment 
may  be  necessary  for  the  effective  working  of  the  school,  to 
meet,  in  as  far  as  financial  conditions  may  warrant,  the  de- 
mands of  its  growth  and  enlargement,  and  to  govern  either 
mediately  or  immediately  the  institution  committed  to  its  charge. 
Associated  with  the  regular  Board,  and  sharing  more  or  less 
in  the  responsibilities,  is  an  Advisory  Board,  elected  or  re- 
elected annually  by  the  Executive  Board. 

The  immediate  government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
University  the  Xrus^ees  have  delegated  to  a  President  and 
Faculty,  whose  functions  and  powers  are  such  as  usually  apper- 
tain to  Presidents  and  Faculties  in  similar  institutions.  The 
Trustees,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  supreme  authority 
in  all  things. 

In  the  organization  of  the  University  the  same  principles 
have  been  observed  as  obtained  in  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning.  Texas  Christian  University  is  an  as- 
sociation of  schools  and  colleges  under  one  management,  directed 
to  one  common  purpose.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another;  each  has  a  distinct  function,  yet  all 
partake*  of,  and  contribute  to,  the  life  and  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

IV 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM 

A  Large  room — 24x75  feet — on  the  ground  floor  of  one  wing 
of  the  Main  Building  is  used  as  a  library  and  reading  room.- 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose,  being  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  Already  since  the  fire  a  large  number  of  books  and 
magazines  have  been  collected,  and  other  additions  will  be  rap- 
idly secured.  The  Library  Association  is  planning  to  purchase 
at  onre  the  leading  new  books  for  each  department.  Though 
for  a  time  the  library  will  not  be  large,  it  will.be  at  least  up- 
to-date.  This  will  greatly  enhance  its  value  and  usefulness  as 
a  college  working  library. 

Students  in  the  more  advanced  classes  are  sent  to  the  library 
to  consul!   reference  books  and  to  do  collateral  reading.  The 
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Dewey  system  of  cataloging  is  used,  which  renders  it  the  more 
serviceable.  The  leading  periodicals  are  kept  on  file,  giving  the 
student  opportunity  to  inform  himself  of  current  events.  The 
library  is  freely  used  by  an  increasingly  large  number  of  stu- 
dents. It  is  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  is  in  charge 
of  a  professional  librarian. 

V 

STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
THE  BULLETIN 

The  bi-monthly  periodical  is  the  official  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  school  and  its  friends.  The  May  number  is 
the  annual  Catalogue.  The  other  numbers  contain  announce- 
ments; past  and  future  happenings  of  interest  to  the  patrons, 
news  of  Faculty  changes,  of  the  work  of  the  churches  for  the 
school,  the  progress  of  Education  Day,  plans,  improvements,  etc. 
It  is  well  filled  with  facts  that  the  people  ought  to  know,  and 
told  in  a  style  readable  and  interesting. 

The  Bulletin  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  every  friend  who 
will  indicate  a  desire  for  it.  The  University  desires  to  keep  its 
friends  informed  of  its  progress. 

Besides  The  Bulletin  and  other  matter  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  two  periodicals  reflecting  the  inner  life  and 
various  activities  of  the  school  are  published  by  the  students: 
The  Skiff  and  The  Horned  Frog. 

THE  SKIFF 

A  weekly  publication,  popular  in  character,  giving  the  news 
of  the  institution.  The  paper  is  growing  in  favor,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  lists  among  college  papers  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

THE  HORNED  FROG 

This  is  the  College  "Annual,"  and  comes  from  the  press  near 
the  close  of  the  session.  It  is  a  neat  book  of  some  two  hundred 
pages,  reflecting  all  sides  of  college  life  from  its  more  serious 
phases  to  the  jokes  and  pranks  which    grow   out   of  warm 
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friendship  and  good  will.  It  is  the  one  publication  which  the 
student  feels  he  must  take  home  with  him.  It  serves  as  the 
best  exhibit  he  can  make  to  his  friends  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
school,  and  in  years  to  come  it  revives  the  most  delightful 
memories  of  his  college  experiences. 

THE  MICROBE 

The  Medical  College  students  also  publish  an  excellent  monthly 
journal  known  as  the  Microbe.  It  is  one  of  the  best  college 
publications  of  its  class. 

VI 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  oratory  in  its 
best  sense  among  its  members,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  through- 
out the  school.  All  oratorical  contests  are  under  its  supervision, 
and  it  elects  delegates  to  the  State  Oratorical  Association,  of 
which  it  is  a  member. 

UNIVERSITY  CHURCH 

A  regular  church  organization,  including  in  its  membership 
students,  faculty,  and  residents  in  the  neighborhood,  meets  in 
the  chapel  of  the  University.  Under  the  leadership  of  Prof. 
Colby  Di  Hall  as  pastor,  the  church  has  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
year  the  past  session. 

An  active  religious  life  is  in  every  way  encouraged. 

Full  opportunity  la  afforded  for  visiting  the  churches  in  the 
city. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Every  effort  iH  put  forth  to  make  the  University  school  a 
model  Sunday  School.  Most  of  the  classes  are  taught  by  mem- 
berH  of  the  Faculty,  men  and  women  who  arc  well  equipped  for 
the  work.  Practically  every  student,  in  the  University  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  School. 
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STUDENTS'  VOLUNTEER  BAND 

The  band  is  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
preparing  for  work  in  the  foreign  field.  They  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  go  wherever  the  Foreign  Board  may  deem  it 
best  to  send  them.  They  meet  weekly  for  the  purposes  6f  de- 
votion, for  intelligent  study  of  the  mission  fields  and  for  in- 
creasing missionary  interest. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Since  its  organization  at  Texas  Christian  University  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  an  important  factor  in  college  life.  It 
has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  religious  affairs,  and  has  been  helpful 
in  every  Christian  work  and  in  deepening  spirituality  among  the 
students.  The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  undenominational.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  spiritual  growth,  fellowship  and  strenuous 
Christian  living  among  the  men. 

The  Association  meets  once  a  week  for  practical  purposes  and 
to  consider  questions  of  practical  work  among  the  students. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

This  organization  fills  a  place  among  the  young  women  similar 
to  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  the  young  men.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  been  especially  active  and  has  accomplished 
much  good. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Ministerial  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  meets  every  Friday 
evening.  Discussions  of  themes  related  to  practical  church  work, 
sermons,  etc.,  are  held  at  these  meetings.  Occasional  addresses 
are  given  by  visitors.  In  this  organization  the  more  mature 
ministers  assist  the  younger  ones  in  obtaining  work  among  the 
churches,  and  render  all  possible  help  in  various  other  matters. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  University  maintains  five  literary  societies,  the  Add-Ran 
and  the  Shirley  for  college  young  men,  the  Clark  and  the  Wal- 
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ton  for  the  college  young  women,  and  the  Roberts  for  prepara- 
tory students.  These  societies  have  their  own  halls,  and  from 
time  to  time  render  public  programs.  Their  work  is  of  the 
highest  class. 

PRIZES 
SOCIETY  PRIZES 

1.  The  T.  E.  Shirley  Prize.  The  former  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  offers  annually  a  $20.00  gold  medal  to  the 
student  in  the  Shirley  Society  making  the  best  grade  in  scholar- 
ship and  general  work. 

2.  The  J.  T.  McKissick  Prize.  Mr.  McKissick  offers  $10.00 
to  the  best  worker  in  the  Add-Ran  Literary  Society. 

3.  Van  Zandt  Jarvis  Prize.  A  $10.00  gold  medal  is  given  to 
the  best  worker  in  the  Walton  Literary  Society  . 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  free  literary  scholarship  is  awerded  to  the  student  mak- 
ing the  highest  record  in  the  Senior  Academy  class,  and  in  each 
class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  making  this 
award,  proper  account  is  taken  of  the  student's  general  bearing 
and  conduct. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  free  literary  scholarship  is  given  to  the  honor  graduate  of 
any  High  School  that  is  afliliatcd  with  the  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

MALCOLM  EL  REED  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Mr.  M.  EL  Rttd|  of  Austin,  Texas,  otters  a  beautiful  solid 
gold  watch  to  the  winner  of  an  inter-society  oratorical  contest. 
Thin  content  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  commencement 
week. 
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THE  R.  H.  GOUGH  PRIZE 

Dr.  R.  H.  Gough,  of  Fort  Worth,  since  the  final  award  of  the 
Gough  cup  last  year,  offers  a  $25  gold  medal  to  the  successful 
contestant  for  the  honor  of  representing  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity in  the  Inter-Collegiate  State  Oratorical  Contest. 

THE  BOYD-HEAD  MEDAL 

Drs.  Frank  Boyd  and  Wesley  J.  Head,  of  Fort  Worth,  offer  a 
$25  gold  medal  to  the  person  doing  the  most  efficient  debating 
throughout  the  year's  contests.  Open  to  undergraduates  doing 
the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours'  college  work. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  PRIZE 
This  is  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  taken  all  of  their 
courses  in  this  school,  and  is  presented  to  the  student  making 
the  highest  percentage  during  the  four  terms  necessary  to 
graduation.  It  will  not  be  awarded  except  to  students  whose 
general  average  on  final  examinations  is  90  per  cent  or  over. 
Grades  made  in  special  or  private  examinations  will  not  be  con- 
sidered.  The  prize  is  a  handsome  gold  medal. 

Note. — The  prizes  in  the  Medical  Department  are  listed  in 
that  section,  in  the  back  of  this  book. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
MORALS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  sometimes  happens  that  students,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time  and  free  from  paternal  authority  and  the  restraining 
influence  of  home  life,  retrograde  morally.  Usually,  we  may 
add,  the  tendencies  under  changed  conditions  depend  largely 
upon  the  stability  of  character  as  established  by  home  training. 
The  Faculty  of  Texas  Christian  University  is  pledged  to  make 
the  morals  of  students  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  observed  in  administering  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  These  are  held  as  fundamental  and 
necessary  in  maintaining  strong,  consistent  discipline.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  recognize  that  right  motive  is  the  chief  element  in 
conduct,  that  self-discipline  is  the  best  of  discipline,  that  the 
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subtler  influences  of  a  healthful  atmosphere  and  of  a  correct 
school  sentiment  must  constitute  the  chief  reliance  for  good  gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  place  for  the  strong 
arm  of  authority,  and  it  will  be  exercised  promptly  and  without 
apology  when  occasion  demands. 

The  discipline  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  students 
are  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  actuated  by  high  motives  and 
lofty  ideals.  They  are  not  treated  as  children,  but  rather  as 
young  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  their  own  conduct.  They  are  not  burdened  with  many  rules, 
but  each  one  is  expected  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  because  he 
has  arrived  at  the  age  when  he  is  governed  on  the  high  ground 
of  principle.  A  few  regulations  are  intended  chiefly  as  re- 
minders of  matters  of  propriety  that  grow  out  of  the  community 
life  as  a  University  that  might  be  otherwise  overlooked,  even 
by  well-meaning  students. 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  students'  surroundings 
ideal  by  fostering  the  best  influences.  They  are  carefully 
guarded  against  the  allurements  of  the  city.  Younger  students 
will  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  city  without  permission,  which 
will  be  withheld  unless  a  good  reason  is  offered.  Standing  ac- 
counts must  not  be  contracted  with  merchants.  In  this  we 
beg  the  co-operation  of  parents.  Do  not  allow  students  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  spending  money. 

Students  finding  it  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  must  obtain 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean. 

Any  student  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  institution  before 
the  time  for  which  he  matriculated  has  expired,  must  report  to 
the  Dean  before?  withdrawal. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  democratic.  No  secret 
societies  are  allowed.  Hazing  is  positively  forbidden.  Charac- 
ter and  conduct,  not  clothes  and  money,  determine  the  stu- 
dents' standing.  Those  working  their  way  stand  as  well  as 
any,  if  they  are  in  other  respects  deserving.  The  students  who 
are  earning  their  way  by  doing  janitor  or  dining-room  service 
are  usually  among  the  best  of  students. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Faculty  adopted  in  1911-12,  every 
young  man  entering  the  University  is  required  to  sign  a  state- 
ment before  matriculation  to  the  effect  that  he  will  abstain 
from  class  rushing  or  hazing  while  a  student  in  the  institution. 
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ROOMING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

All  students,  male  and  female,  are  required  to  room  and 
board  in  the  college  buildings,  except  by  special  consent.  Stu- 
dents will  not  be  received  who  board  or  room  in  private  homes 
without  special  permission.  No  student  will  be  matriculated 
who  disregards  this  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  demand  the  full  support 
of  every  patron — and  every  patron  will  receive  fair  compensa- 
tion. Although  frequent  changing  of  rooms  is  discouraged,  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  at  any  time 
as  may  be  deemed  best. 

Any  teacher  reserving  a  room  in  either  of  the  Dormitories  is 
expected  to  hold  the  room  engaged  until  the  end  of  the  session 
and  is  required  to  board  in  the  College.  Rooms  will  not  be  fur- 
nished without  board,  and  board  will  not  be  furnished  without 
rooms. 

WHAT  TO  BRING 

Students  coming  to  T.  C.  U.  for  the  first  time  are  always 
puzzled  by  what  to  bring.  The  school  furnishes  for  each  room 
a  bed,  including  springs  and  mattress,  a  dresser,  table,  wash 
bowl  and  pitcher,  and  chairs.  The  student  is  required  to  fur- 
nish his  own  bedding  of  all  kinds,  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets, 
blankets,  quilts,  towels,  napkins,  napkin  rings,  rugs,  if  they  are 
desired,  and  any  other  luxuries  that  may  be  wanted.  Pictures 
of  all  kinds  are  always  good  things  to  bring,  as  they  help  vastly 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  bare  walls. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy 
compatible  with  efficient  work;  still  they  are  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  money.  The  possibility  of  permanently  doing  real 
college  work  without  endowment  is  no  longer  entertained  by 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  necessities  of  a  modern  col- 
lege in  the  matter  of  men  and  equipment  If  the  question  of 
endowment  is  not  pressed  in  the  immediate  future,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  its  necessity  is  not  recognized.  It  will  follow 
immediately  upon  the  adjustment  of  other  matters  which  of 
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right  should  precede  it.  In  the  meantime  any  contribution  to 
the  endowment  fund  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and 
sacredly  set  apart  for  any  special  department  indicated  by  the 
donor. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

The  following  form  should  be  used  by  persons  desiring  to  be- 
queath property  to  the  University: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  Texas  Christian  University, 
located  at  Fort  Worth,  County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas,  the 

sum  of  dollars,  to  be  used  (here 

state  for  what,  if  any,  particular  purpose,  it  is  to  be  used.  If 
the  bequest  is  real  estate  it  should  be  carefully  described.  Be 
particular  about  conforming  to  the  laws  of  your  State). 

L.  C.  BRITE  BIBLE  CHAIR 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brite,  of  Marfa,  Texas, 
the  English  Bible  Chair  in  the  University  is  now  endowed  in 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
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EXPENSES 
TUITION 


J.  cHl 

VV  iIlLL.1 

Spring 

Single 

Term. 

Term. 

Term.  Month. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  

$24.00 

$18.00 

$18.00 

$  7.00 

24.00 

18.00 

18.00 

7.00 

College  of  Fine  Arts: 

Music — Piano  under  the  Director... 

50.00 

37.50 

37.50 

13.00 

36.00 

27.00 

27.00 

10.00 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

11.00 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

11.00 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

3.00 

28.00 

21.00 

21.00 

8.00 

Harmony,  class  

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

5.00 

Normal  course  in  piano  

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

3.00 

32.00 

24.00 

24.00 

9.00 

28.00 

21.00 

21.00 

8.00 

China  painting,  including  firing 

36.00 

27.00 

27.00 

10.00 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Art  History  

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

College  of  Business: 

Complete  course  in  Accounting, 

Banking,  Commercial  Law  and 

25.00 

20.00 

20.00 

8.00 

Complete    Stenographic  course, 

Typewriting  and  Commercial 

25  00 

20.00 

20.00 

8.00 

Both  the  above  courses  combined 

30.00 

25.00 

25.00 

9.00 

Typewriting  alone  

4.00 

3.00 

3.00 

1.25 

Banking  alone,  complete  course 

10.00 

One  hour  daily  in  above  courses 

8.00 

6.00 

6.00 

2.50 

College  of  the  Bible: 


Complete  tuition  for  the  year..  25.00 
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PAYMENTS— SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  Trustees  have  ordered  that  the  accounts  of  a  student  for 
tuition,  fees,  board,  room  and  supplies  for  each  term  must  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  or  otherwise  he  cannot  hold  a 
place  in  any  class  or  department  of  instruction.  It  is  ordered 
that  all  business  of  the  University  be  placed  upon  a  strictly  cash 
basis.  Patrons  who  are  unable  to  procure  commercial  endorse- 
ment from  their  friends  must  pay  cash. 

FEES 

Fees — Matriculation  fee,  paid  by  all  students,  $12.50  for  the  year. 
Piano  practice,  $1.50  per  month  for  each  hour  per  day. 
Piano  practice,  unlimited  time,  $5.00  per  month. 
Typewriter  rent,  $1.50  per  month  or  $5.00  for  the  Fall  Term 

and  $3.75  for  each  of  the  others. 
Business  Phonograph  and  Neostyle  rent  $5.00.     (To  be 

used  by  Shorthand  students.) 
National  Cash  Register,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine,  and 
Egry  Sales  Register  rent  $5.00.    (To  be  used  by  Book- 
keeping students.) 
Laboratory  Fees: 

Chemistry  $5.00  per  term 

Biology   4.00  per  term 

Physics   3.00  per  term 

Geology    2.00  per  term 

Each  student  in  Chemistry  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$5.00  to  cover  breakage.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  deposit 
less  the  amount  of  breakage  will  be  refunded. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 


Fall  Winter  Spring  Single 
Term.  Term.  Term.  Month. 

Board   $56.00  $42.00  $42.00  $15.00 

Room  rent    24.00    18.00    18.00  6.50 

Room  rent,  ministerial   students  in 

Goode  Hall   12.00      9.00      9.00  3.50 


Ministerial  students  in  Goodi  Hall  Boarding  Club  pay  actual 
rout  of  club  board  assessed  among  members. 
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The  tuition  fees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Academy  for  ministerial  students  and  children  of  ministers 
solely  dependent  upon  the  ministry  for  support  are  $2.50  per 
month. 

Half  time  students  are  charged  60  per  cent  of  full  rates. 

The  fees  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  for  the  year  are  payable 
in  advance  and  no  fee  is  refunded. 

The  matriculation  fee  covers  all  University  charges  for  use 
of  library,  athletic  director,  and  physical  culture. 

ESTIMATE  OF  TOTAL  EXPENSES  FOR  THE  YEAR 


Tuition,  College  or  Academy  $  60.00 

Board  and  room   200.00 

Matriculation   12.50 

Books,  laundry  and  incidentals   25.00 


Total   $297.50 


Music  students  should  add  from  $90.00  to  $200.00  to  the  above, 
according  to  courses  selected.  Ministerial  students  need  not 
expend  over  $175.00  per  year  for  everything. 

DISCOUNTS 

Students  in  special  departments  may  take  studies  in  the  Lit- 
erary Department  at  $5.00  each  for  the  Fall  term  and  $4.00  for 
the  Winter  or  Spring  term,  or  $1.50  per  month.  Students  taking 
full  work  in  two  special  departments  or  double  work  in  one 
special  department  or  two  students  from  one  family  will  receive 
10  per  cent  discount  on  tuition.  For  full  work  in  three  or  more 
special  departments  20  per  cent  discount  in  tuition  will  be 
allowed. 

Students  having  paid  board  for  the  term  in  advance,  who  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  term  because  of  sickness,  will  be  charged 
board  at  the  monthly  rate  for  the  time  up  to  and  including  the 
week  of  withdrawal,  and  the  balance  paid  will  be  refunded. 
Tuition  and  entrance  fees  are  not  refunded.  No  student  is 
received  for  less  than  one  term  without  previous  agreement. 

All  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  students  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  except  class  room  work. 
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A  WORD  WITH  PARENTS  CONCERNING  EXPENSES 

Sometimes  parents  complain  that  it  costs  too  much  to  send 
their  children  away  to  school,  but  generally  this  complaint  grows 
out  of  the  unnecessarily  extravagant  habits  of  students,  which 
are  permitted  by  parents.  Students  write  home  for  money  and 
parents  respond  when  often  it  would  be  far  better  to  refuse  the 
request.  Inexperienced  boys  and  girls  are  very  poor  judges  of 
the  amount  of  money  they  need  for  spending,  and  some  fritter 
away  considerable  sums  in  worse  than  needless  ways.  Money 
should  be  deposited  with  the  school,  and  it  will  be  paid  out  as 
ordered  by  the  parent.  Parents  should  not  permit  students  to 
run  accounts  in  the  city  and  complain  of  the  bills  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Note. — Expenses  in  the  Medical  Department  down  town  may 
be  found  under  that  department  in  the  back  part  of  this  book. 

AFFILIATION 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  recently  signed,  all  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  first  class  in  Texas  use  the  affiliated  list 
of  the  State  University.  Hence,  they  have  discontinued  their 
own  school  visitors,  and  avail  themselves  of  the  visitation  system 
of  the  University  of  Texas.  The  Articles  of  Agreement  effecting 
this  are  self-explanatory,  and  read  as  follows: 

"articles  of  agreement  among  texas  colleges 
concerning  the  accrediting!  of  high  schools 
and  the  administration  of  admission  re- 
quire m  knts. 

"Phambli 

"The  Colleges  of  Texas,  whose  Presidents  with  the  approval 
of  their  several  faculties  have  signed  these  articles  of  agreement, 
denning  a  uniform  classification  of  Texas  High  Schools  and 
more  stable  adjustment  of  college  admission  requirements, 
hereby  agree  to  observe  the  following  articles  of  agreement: 
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"Article  I 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  University  of  Texas  has  devel- 
oped a  comprehensive  system  of  school  visitation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  higher  standards  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  since  this 
has  been  done  at  public  expense,  and  all  of  the  colleges  are  en- 
titled to  make  use  of  the  University  classification,  if  they  so 
desire,  it  is  agreed: 

"That  the  colleges  signing  these  articles  will  admit  into  col- 
lege on  certificate  only  such  students  from  Texas  schools  as  have 
graduated  from  schools  classified  and  accredited  by  the  Univer- 
sity; provided,  1st,  that  students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
may  be  admitted  on  individual  approval  as  special  or  unclassi- 
fied at  the  discretion  of  the  several  colleges,  and  such  students 
may  become  regular  only  by  absolving  all  entrance  require- 
ments; and  provided,  2nd,  that  any  denominational  college  may 
deal  with  students  coming  from  preparatory  schools  supported 
and  controlled  by  its  own  denomination  as  it  may  see  fit,  but  it 
shall  not  admit  students  on  certificate  from  preparatory  schools 
controlled  by  any  other  denomination  unless  such  schools  have 
been  placed  in  the  accredited  list  herein  adopted. 

"Article  II 

"Since  the  work  of  students  in  college  may  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  one  factor  in  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
from  which  the  students  are  graduated  and  in  determining  the 
right  of  the  schools  to  be  retained  on  the  accredited  list,  it  is 
agreed : 

"That  the  colleges  signing  these  articles  shall  furnish  to  the 
office  of  the  Visitor  of  Schools  of  the  University  of  Texas  the 
names  of  students  admitted  from  accredited  schools  who  fail  in 
their  courses  in  the  first  term  of  the  Freshman  year,  together 
with  the  total  number  of  Freshmen  received  on  certificate  from 
each  school  reported.  These  reports  shall  include  the  names  of 
the  schools,  the  names  of  the  students,  and  the  names  of  the  sub- 
jects in  which  the  failures  are  recorded. 
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"Article  III 

"The  University  of  Texas  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  colleges  on 
December  1st,  and  on  August  1st,  of  each  year,  corrected  lists  of 
accredited  schools  with  their  respective  units  of  credits. 

"Article  IV 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  units  accepted  by  the  different  colleges 
shall  be  selected  from  those  found  in  the  accredited  list  of 
schools. 

# 

"Article  V 

"In  order  to  carry  out  these  articles  of  agreement  in  the  most 
efficient  manner,  it  is  furthermore  agreed  that  the  different  col- 
leges shall  use  a  uniform  college  entrance  certificate  blank,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached  to  these  articles  of  agreement." 

This  was  signed  by  all  the  institutions  of  the  first  class  in 
Texas,  and  a  definite  and  uniform  blank  agreed  upon,  which  is 
not  reproduced  here. 

Any  student  may,  of  course,  take  an  entrance  examination 
upon  any  subject,  regardless  of  where  he  studied.  The  gradu- 
ates of  our  own  Academy  are  admitted  without  examination. 
The  standing  of  those  coming  from  without  the  state,  or  from 
schools  not  on  the  accredited  list,  will  be  determined  by  a  careful 
investigation  of  individual  records,  or  where  this  is  not  feasible, 
by  a  suitable  examination. 


GRADUATES 

AND 

MATRICULATES 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1913 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  (A.  B.) 


Brinson,  Roscoe 
Bussey,  Charles 
Cockrill,  J.  W. 
Collins,  N.  L. 
Dean,  T.  J. 
Evans,  J.  E. 


Kinsey,  Juanita 
Knight,  M.  M. 
Lavender,  Grady 
Lucas,  Howard 
McFarland,  Will  S. 


Riter,  Katherine 
Roberts,  Mildred  Lee 
Robbins,  Raymond 
Rogers,  Earl 
Stewart,  Grover  W. 


Ferguson,  Clifton  Miller,  Frankie 

Goldberg,  David  Moffat,  Jno.  R. 

Gregory,  E.  L.  Muse,  Edward  W. 

Hackney,  Grace  Odell,  Lela 

Johnson,  J.  D.  Parks,  Ben  W. 


McFarland,  Gordon  B.  Thetford,  Willie 
Wade,  Libbie 


Wilkes,  Lois 
Willson,  Boyd 


BACHELOR  OF  ORATORY  (B.  O.) 
Brown,  Eula  Odell,  Lela 

Lockhart,  Naomi  Stringer,  Myrtice 

GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  ORATORY 
Kinsey,  Juanita  Wood,  J.  Lindley 

DIPLOMA  IN  MUSIC 
Henderson,  Elizabeth  Mason,  McXie  Mae 


Brown,  Ethel 
Cannon,  Josephine 


DIPLOMA  IN  ART 

Fletcher,  Aubrey  Bowden 


DIPLOMAS  IN  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 


Allen,  Ernest 
Baird,  Fred 
Prinson,  Roscoe 
Carey,  J.  W. 
Cooper,  C.  W. 
Dale,  Helen 
FeemHter,  Roy 
Johnson*  Perry  L. 
Kennedy,  Trulah 


Lippold,  H.  J. 
Lucas,  Howard 
Miller,  L.  E. 
Naughcr,  Bertha 
Reed,  N.  II. 
RobbinH,  Otis 
Sparks,  O.  W. 
Taylor,  Juanita 
Wynne,  L.  Pauline 


NOTE.  Diploma!  granted  in  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing 
are  liHtcd  in  the  Medical  Department,  in  the  back  of  this  book. 
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ENROLMENT— SESSION  1912-13 

CATALOGUE  OF  CLASSES 
COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
SENIORS 


Brinson,  Roscoe 
Bussey,  Chas. 
Camp,  Bert  H. 
Cockrill,  J.  W. 
Collins,  N.  L. 
Dean,  T.  J. 
Evans,  J.  E. 
Ferguson,  Clifton 
Goldberg,  David 
Gregory,  E.  L. 
Hackney,  Grace 
Johnson,  J.  D. 
Kinsey,  Juanita 
Knight,  M.  M. 
Lavender,  Grady 
Lucas,  Howard 


McFarland,  Will  S. 
McFarland,  Gordon  B. 
Miller,  Frankie 
Moffat,  Jno.  R. 
Muse,  Edward  W. 
Odell,  Lela 
Parks,  Ben  W. 
Riter,  Katherine 
Roberts,  Mildred  Lee 
Robbins,  Raymond 
Rogers,  Earl 
Stewart,  Grover  W. 
Thetford,  Willie 
Wade,  Libbie 
Wilkes,  Lois 
Willson,  Boyd 


Agnew,  Johnnie 
Appleton,  Bertis 
Bevan,  R.  C. 
Barnard,  Jane 
Baldwin,  Fanny  J. 
Carnahan,  Florence 
Clausell,  Fronie 
Cole,  Doyle 
Cox,  Jno.  P. 
Fires,  I.  W. 


JUNIORS 

Highsmith,  R.  A. 
Mason,  Grace 
Parker,  Luther 
Rawlins,  Jno.  Allen 
Roberts,  Catherine 
Stiles,  Cecil 
Street,  Alvin 
Tomlinson,  Carl 
Wood,  Lindley 


SOPHOMORES 


Buck,  Raymond 
Carson,  Irene 


Miller,  Louie 
Reeder,  C.  B. 
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Dodd,  Catherine 
Gibson,  Margaret 
Griffing,  Aaron 
Hooper,  Chas. 
Hopkins,  Thomas 
Hunter,  H.  H. 
Hulsey,  Mae 
Martin,  Elsie 
McKnight,  Ewell 


Bassler,  Charles  G. 
Bozeman,  Pansy 
Clendenen,  Holley 
Cochell,  C.  C. 
Coldwell,  Viola 
Copeland,  Eileen 
Curby,  Quinn 
Farmer,  Fanny 
Farmon,  Maggie 
Feemster,  Ray 
Ferguson,  Adeline 
Fox,  Raymond 
Freeman,  Juanita 
Hayes,  Basil 
Hawkins,  J.  L. 
Jones,  Grace 
Joyce,  Robbie 
Ledbetter,  Loy 
Livsey,  Annie 
Iyove,  William  0. 
Lowe,  E.  L. 
McGinty,  Chloe 
McKown,  James  S. 


Axtell,  Joe 
Hardin,  Jesme 


Reeves,  James 
Richards,  Lucile 
Sloan,  Walter 
Stirman,  Winfield 
Stratton,  J.  W. 
Townsend,  Clara 
Wagner,  Eloise 
Woods,  Vista 


FRESHMEN 

McNamara,  Joe 
McNeil,  Anna 
Melton,  Stillwell 
Murray,  Ray 
Musgrave,  Ruth 
Oliver,  Estelle 
Osborn,  0.  G. 
Payne,  Gretchen 
Rattan,  J.  L. 
Reilley,  Mollie 
Robbins,  Ernestine 
Sargent,  Fay 
Scott,  Dimple 
Scroggins,  Roy 
Shirley,  Ethel 
Shirley,  J.  C. 
Taylor,  Mae 
Terry,  H.  H. 
Tittle,  Carl 
Tomlinson,  Clyde 
Tudor,  Susie 
Ware,  A.  H. 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Luce,  Venice 
Martin,  Naomi 
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Bentley,  E.  R. 
Bigg,  Lenna 
Bradford,  Florine 
Brown,  Wilbur 
Carnahan,  Autie 
Chancey,  Roy 
Clanton,  Cleora 
Collier,  Effie 
Cobler,  J.  B. 
Connell,  E.  P. 
Dean.  Myrtle 
Devittt,  Chrisine 
Etheridge,  Elmore 
Ewell,  A.  E. 
Farmer,  Jack 
Fehlison,  H. 
Freeman,  Allen 
Frizzell,  Tom  P. 
Gantt,  Ben 
Geiger,  Paul 
Gilliispie,  Frances 
Glass,  J.  M. 
Goforth,  Myrtle 
Goodale,  Juttie 
Goodman,  Mrs. 
Grissom,  Ernest 
Hall,  Maurine 
Haskins,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hagemeier,  H. 
Housewright,  R. 
Houtchins,  S.  F. 
Johnson,  Leon 
Jones,  Catherine 
Jones,  Horace 
Jones,  William 
Jones,  C.  C,  Jr. 
Kelso,  Mildred 
King,  Sidney 
Kinsey,  John  W. 


Knight,  Bruce 
Laird,  Allene 
Lattimore,  John 
LeMaster,  Dean 
Limbaugh,  Denton 
Livsey,  C.  M. 
Livsey,  L.  L. 
Lockhart,  Naomi 
Martin,  Logan 
Mayfield,  Tom 
McFarland,  Lola 
McKee,  Winnie 
Molina,  Mateo 
Moon,  Lenore 
Moore,  J.  A. 
Morgan,  Ruth 
Needham,  J.  B. 
Nye,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Osburn,  W.  C. 
Osteen,  Preston 
Owen,  Lizzie 
Palmer,  Winnie 
Patison,  G.  M. 
Perkins,  Hallye  B. 
Proctor,  Minnie 
Rattan,  Will 
Ray,  L.  C. 
Roberts,  Mildred 
Roberts,  Eloise 
Saam,  S.  W. 
Sharp,  Hattie 
Shaw,  A.  B. 
Simpson,  Nell 
Simpson,  Maude 
Sisk,  Joe  N. 
Slayton,  Adelle 
Spath,  Mattie  L. 
Stevenson,  E.  R. 
Stevens,  Clara 
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Stewart,  Carolyn 
Stewart,  E.  W. 
Stiles,  Marina 
Tanner,  Anna  Mae 
Taul,  Lena 
Taylor,  Esther 
Twyman,  H.  G. 
Wallace,  J.  H. 


Austin,  D.  F. 
Ball,  Charles 
Barkley,  Burke 
Bates,  Graham 
Baugh,  Winston 
Baugh,  Marion 
Bibb,  Lora 
Bohning,  G.  W. 
Bowser,  Mack 
Bowen,  Milton 
Breeding,  Dorothy 
Breeding,  Mona 
Broadley,  Carl 
Brown,  Eula 
Brown,  Beatrice 
Bryson,  Bryan 
Carrington,  Royle 
Cagle,  Anderson 
Cagle,  EL  A. 
Carrothcrs,  Audio 
Cassell,  Carrie 
Check,  Lawrence 
Children,  C.  W. 
Couch,  Vivienne 
Craven,  S.  EL 
Crooms,  Lawton 
Daniels,  JeHHe 
Dean,  Jim 
Dr  foe,  Earl 


Wagner,  Margaret 
Walton,  Charles 
Watson,  S. 
Wolaver,  Ross 
Wolcott,  Edith 
Wood,  W.  R. 
Woodson,  Agnes 
Wright,  Louis 

ACADEMY 

Dollins,  W.  W. 
Echols,  J.  P. 
Farris,  Era 
Fishburn,  Floy 
Fishburn,  Lena  Fay 
Floyd,  W.  E. 
Ford,  Edgar 
Frazee,  Chas. 
Grissom,  Clyde 
Harris,  T.  A. 
Hart,  Myrtle 
Hartman,  Iva  Louise 
Hale,  Jack 
Harrison,  C.  C. 
Hartgrove,  Ellen 
Haskins,  Poyntz 
Haskins,  Katherine 
Heffner,  Erwin 
Hollingsworth,  Chas. 
Herbert,  Calvin 
Housewright,  Chas. 
Hooper,  J.  C. 
Jackson,  Ford 
Jamison,  Archie 
LaBeaume,  Gilbert 
Lines,  W.  R. 
Lewis,  Roland 
Mabee,  Geo. 
MeConnell,  Carroll 
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McLendon,  Annie 
Mills,  Clyde 
Miller,  Beckie 
Morrow,  Carroll 
Northrop,  Randall 
Oliver,  Joe  T. 
Orrick,  Helen 
Owen,  May 
Parr,  Harold 
Parks,  Roy 
Patterson,  C.  J. 
Payne,  Vivien 
Presley,  W.  C. 
Proctor,  Claude 
Pyburn,  Edward 
Riddle,  D.  Q. 
Roan,  Bernard 
Scott,  Love 


Schultz,  Ben  F. 
Stewart,  Arthur 
Stovall,  Harry 
Stovall,  Willis 
Sutton,  Geo. 
Thompson,  Clyde 
Tubbs,  Myrtle 
Vann,  Virginia 
Wakefield,  Earl 
Watkins,  F.  A. 
Whiting,  Mignon 
Wingo,  Claude 
Williams,  Noland 
Williams,  Bonnie 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wood,  S.  C. 
Young,  J.  C. 


SPECIALS 

(MUSIC,  ORATORY,  ART  AND  BUSINESS) 

(This  list  includes  only  those  taking  this  work  exclusively — 
all  others  being  listed  under  departments  where  regular  work 
is  taken.) 


Albrecht,  Fred 
Allen,  Ernest 
Allen,  Frances 
Allgood,  Vida 
Askew,  Hubert 
Baham,  Mary 
Baird,  Fred 
Barton,  Era 
Bates,  Emily 
Benedict,  Hazel 
Bentley,  Mrs.  E.  R. 
Berger,  L.  C. 
Bethell,  Lola 
Boone,  Tommie 


Brown,  Ethel 
Buchanan,  Lucia 
Burges,  Frances 
Bury,  Katherine 
Byram,  Edgar 
Cannon,  Josephine 
Cary,  J.  W. 
Chilton,  Katie  Mae 
Cochell,  C.  C. 
Collier,  Uta 
Collins,  Mrs.  N.  L. 
Clark,  Grace 
Cooper,  C.  W. 
Crossman,  Rodney 
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Crunk,  Max 
Dale,  Helen 
Darter,  Mary  Sue 
Dixon,  Lillian 
Dycus,  Avon 
Eason,  Fay 
Eubanks,  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Fletcher,  Aubrey 
Gaines,  Sadie 
Gilliland,  Anna 
Golson,  Oscar 
Harris,  Anna  Lee 
Haggard,  Ray 
Hawthorne,  Edna 
Hayes,  Harley 
Haywood,  W.  C. 
Heitt,  E.  H. 
Henderson,  Elizabeth 
Hicks,  Stella 
Hoffman,  Gertrude  • 
Hood  ley,  Suzanna 
Jarrell,  Byron 
Jenkins,  Norine 
Johnson,  Adeline 
Johnson,  Perry  L. 

Kassell,  Martha 

Kennedy,  Trulah 
Kuykendall,  K.  F. 
Larc,  Beatrice 
Ladd,  Homer 
Leahy,  Will 
I.fwellen,  Clara 
Llgfltfoot,  Martha 
Lit.vey,  Roy 
Lippold,  II.  J. 
Lorh,  h la 

Martin,  Lotttit 

Ma*on,  McY;"  Mac 
MatthaWt,  Frances 


McClintock,  Nannette 
McCorstin,  William 
McDuffie*  Lue 
McKinley,  Carrie 
Miller,  Maurine 
Miller,  Bessie 
Miller,  Curby 
Mitchell,  Gordon 
Morrow,  Anna 
Morrow,  Stella 
Morris,  Minnie 
Naugher,  Bertha 
Needham,  J.  A. 
Northcutt,  Ina 
Norton,  Ruth 
Orrick,  Georgia 
O'Keefe,  Alice 
Overton,  W.  W. 
Patterson,  Blanche 
Pegues,  Ola 
Pendry,  Frank 
Pollard,  Estelle 
Prutzman,  Margaret 
Renfro,  Earl 
Rockett,  Mary 
Rogers,  Bernice 
Rooney,  Frankie 
Rutledge,  Norma 
Smith,  Alvin 
Smith,  Harriett 
Smith,  Clairette 
Smith,  Euphrates 
Sparks,  O.  W. 
Spiller,  Hugh 

Bpillar,  Ruby 

Stovall,  Grace 
Strang,  Gladys 
Strattton,  J.  W. 
Stringer,  Mertice 
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Suggs,  Katherine  Walton,  Clarence 

Suggs,  Mary  Ware,  B.  F. 

Swift,  O.  W.  Webster,  Edna 

Taylor,  Juanita  Whiting,  Mignon 

Thannish,  L.  E.  Whitman,  Clara 

Townsend,  Clarada  Williams,  Bonnie 

Tyson,  Amboline  Williams,  Dorothy 

Upchurch,  L.  L.  Williamson,  Clyde 

Vann,  Myrtle  Woodward,  0.  T. 

Veale,  Ada  Wynne,  Pauline 

Walker,  Mrs.  Clay  Young,  Sophie 

.Vote. — The  students  of  the  College  of  Medicine  will  be  found 
listed  under  that  department  in  the  back  of  this  book. 

MATRICULATES 

Agnew,  Johnnie  Ravenna,  Texas 

Albrecht,  Fred  Riverside,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Allgood,  Vida  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Allen,  Frances  North  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Allen,  Ernest  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Appleton,  Bertis  Hermleigh,  Texas 

Askew,  Hubert  H  Marietta,  Okla. 

Austin,  D.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Axtell,  Josephine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bahan,  Mary  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Baldwin,  Fannie  Jack  Haskell,  Texas 

Ball,  Chas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Baird,  Fred  Hereford,  Texas 

Barkley,  Burke  \  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barnard,  Jane  Sabinal,  Texas 

Barton,  Era  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bardin,  Jessie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bassler,  Chas  Temple,  Texas 

Bates,  Graham  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bates,  Emily  Odessa,  Texas 

Baugh,  Marion  Rogers,  Texas 

Baugh,  Winston  Rogers,  Texas 

Bentley,  E.  R  Valley  View,  Texas 
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Bentley,  Mrs.  E.  R  Valley  View,  Texas 

Benedict,  Hazel  Whitewright,  Texas 

Benedict,  Mary  Lee  Whitewright,  Texas 

Berger,  L.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bethell,  Lola  Italy,  Texas 

Bevan,  R.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bibb,  Lora  Kleburg,  Texas 

Biggs,  Lenna  Sabinal,  Texas 

Bohning,  Garrett  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Boone,  Tommy  Haskell,  Texas 

Bowen,  Milton  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bowser,  Mack  Richardson,  Texas 

Bozeman,  Pansy  Bartlett,  Texas 

Bradford,  Florine  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Breeding,  Dorothy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Breeding,  Mona  Fort  Worth,  Texas- 

Brinson,  Roscoe  Timpson,  Texas 

Broadley,  Carl  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Brown,  J.  A  Jacksboro,  Texas 

Brown,  Eula  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Brown,  Ethel  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Brown,  Wilbur  Richland  Springs,  Texas 

Brown,  Beatrice  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bryson,  Bryan   Comanche,  Texas 

Buck,  Raymond  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Burgess,  Frances  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bussey,  Chas  Hutchins,  Texas 

By  mm,  Edgar  Crowley,  Texas 

Cagle,  II.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cftgle,  Anderson  4  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

i>,  Bert  rand  II  San  Gabriel,  Texas 

C  innon,  Josephine  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Carnahan,  Autie  Milford,  Texas 

Carnahan,  Florence  Milford,  Texas 

Cnn  y,  Jay  W  Whitesboro,  Texas 

Oamtbm,  Audit  Rule,  Texas 

Cftrrington,  Royle  Marquez,  Texas 

Carson,  Irene  Sherwood,  Texas 

Cause!  1,  Carrie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

OhAncejTj  Roy  Quanah,  Texas 
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Fort  Worth  Tpyas 

fViiltrm     ICa'Ho  ATtiP 

Colin  A  Tpyrc. 

PhiMroce     1"!  W 

Fnrt   Wn-rf h  Tpys»q 

T^oIIqg  Tdvoq 

o  v  Lr  rivQPO 

Fort  Worth  Tpyhs 

1     IHlCol  1         n  VATl  lO 

AlKornr  T'tivci's 

PlonHonon  TTr»ll\r 

Fnrt  Worth  Tpym°. 

Cnhlpr    T  R 

f.ol  1 J  n  gviI  lo    T'oyci  c 

PWlrrill     T  W 

"Rpntrm  Til 

Cnrhpll    f!lpll  C 

CoIp   C  D 

Collier  Effip 

TCpnnpdalp  Tpxa°, 

Collipr  TTta 

Form  pn*ci  1p  T'oysi 

Collins  N  L 

Fort  Worth  Tpxas 

Collins,  Mrs.  N.  L  

Fort  Worth  Texas 

Coldwpll  Vinln 

(^1q  vl  «a  n  rl     Toyq  c 

f*!rwi  noil  dmr 

T?  nnrnrc  Toyoc 

rnnnor        1  a  1 1  o 

f.rnwoll     Toy  a  a 

A  tvi  o  ym  1 1        Toyo  c 

T'folfr  Tdvqq 

Fnrr  Worth  Tpyhq 

Coy   John  P 

T-Tillc;horo  Tpyoo 

Cra  unn     Q  TT 

"Fort  "WortVi  HPoYac 

|*  rACC  YY\  Q  Tl       T?  r\     Tl  Cl"\7 

Fort  Worth  Tpyhc 

t^y.l'Nffcrvi       T   n  Tirf  ATI 

Fl   Pocn  HToyiic 

TVTa  rti  n  A  a  1  a  ToYaa 

Cn'rhv    DniriTi  R 

Fort  Worth  Tpxa<^ 

T|n|A  T-T/}IoT"l 

T  mi7  n    "Povlr  Tovoo 

A-T orrn  vnrol      ToYa  C 

Flo  i*f  ai*  Tli/*Lr 

"Fort   Worth  Tpyjiq 

Floon     T  T 

Tq  zircon  it  1 1 1  o     rToYCi  Q 

T  on  rr\7i o\X7     rP nY'.l  Q 

I  IflO  Tl        T  AT 

Fort  Worth  Tpyp.9 

TTort  Worth  Tpyjiq. 

Devitt  Christine 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 DeRidder,  La. 

Dollins,  W.  W  

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Whitesboro,  Texas 
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Echols,  J.  P  Hermleigh,  Texas 

Etheridge,  Elmore  Aledo,  Texas 

Eubanks,  Mrs.  L.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Evans,  J.  Edward  Granger,  Texas 

Ewell,  A.  E  Beaumont,  Texas 

Farmer,  Fannie  Colorado,  Texas 

Farmer,  M.  J  Colorado,  Texas 

Farris,  Eva  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Feemster,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fehlison,  Herman  Italy,  Texas 

Ferguson,  Adeline  Alpine,  Texas 

Ferguson,  Clifton  W  Alpine,  Texas 

Fires,  I.  W  Childress,  Texas 

Fishburn,  Foy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fishburn,  Lena  Fay  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fletcher,  Aubrey  Odessa,  Texas 

Floyd,  W.  E.  (Died,  March  4,  1913)  Rochelle,  Texas 

Farmon,  Maggie  Piano,  Texas 

Ford,  Edgar  Monticello,  Ark. 

Fox,  Raymond  Denton,  Texas 

Frazee,  Chas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Freeman,  Allen  Santa  Anna,  Texas 

Freeman,  Juanita  Santa  Anna,  Texas 

Frizzed,  Tom  Paul  Knox  City,  Texas 

Gaines,  Sadie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

G  mtt,  Ben  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Qeiger,  Paul  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gibson,  Margaret  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Gilliland,  [na  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gilligpie,  Frances  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gl ass.  J.  M  Springtown,  Texas 

Goforth,  Myrtle  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Goldberg,  DaYid  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Golson,  Oscar  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Goodale,  Juttia  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Goodman,  Mrs.  Birdie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gregory,  B.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texa« 

GfMmg,  A.  B  Crowley,  Texas 

Q      om,  Clyde  Haskell,  Texas 

GritJHorn,  Ernest  Haskell,  Texas 
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Hackney,  Grace  Worth  am,  Texas 

Hagemeier,  Henry  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Haggard,  Ray  Piano,  Texas 

Hall,  Maurine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hale,  Jack  R  Afton,  Texas 

Hartgrove,  Ellen  Millersview,  Texas 

Harris,  Anna  Lee  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harris,  T.  A  Azle,  Texas 

Hart,  Myrtle  Eastland,  Texas 

Hardwick,  H.  H  Aquilla,  Texas 

Hartman,  Iva  Louise  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harrison,  C.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Haskins,  Mrs.  Robt  Denton,  Texas 

Haskins,  Kathryne  Denton,  Texas 

Haskins,  Poyntz  Denton,  Texas 

Hawthorne,  Edna  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hawkins,  Luther  Judson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hayes,  R.  L  Lott,  Texas 

Hayes,  Basil  A  Lott,  Texas 

Hayes,  Harley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Haywood,  Collis  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hefner,  Irvin  Hico,  Texas 

Hiett,  E.  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Henderson,  Elizabeth  Coleman,  Texas 

Herbert,  Calvin  Ardmore,Okla. 

Highsmith,  Robt.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hix,  Stella   

Hooper,  J.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hooper,  Chas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hoodley,  Susannie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hollingsworth,  M.  W  Arlington,  Texas 

Hopkins,  Thos  Cleburne,  Texas 

Houtchins,  S.  F  %  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Housewright,  Claude  Wylie,  Texas 

Hulsey,  Mae  Ladonia,  Texas 

Hunter,  H.  H  Allen,  Texas 

Isaacks,  E.  Buford  Midland,  Texas 

Jackson,  Ford  Alpine,  Texas 

Jameson,  Archie  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jarrell,  Byron  Belton,  Texas 
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Jenkins,  Norine  Menard,  Texas 

Johnson,  Leo  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Johnson,  J.  D  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Johnson,  Perry  L  Groom,  Texas 

Johnson,  Addie  Richland  Springs,  Texas 

Jones,  Grace  Kilgore,  Texas 

Jones,  Kathleen  Ballinger,  Texas 

Jones,  Horace  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jones,  William  Lancaster,  England 

Jones,  C.  C.,  Jr  Decatur,  Texas 

Joyce,  Robbie  Dallas,  Texas 

Kassell,  Martha  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kelso,  Mildred  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kennedy,  Trulah  Electra,  Texas 

Kinsey,  Juanita  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kinsey,  Jno.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

King,  Sidney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kirk,  L  Meers,  Okla. 

Kline,  Ray  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Knight,  M.  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Knight,  B.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kuykendall,  J.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

La  Beaume,  Gilbert  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lace,  Beatrice  Burleson,  Texas 

Ladd,  Homer  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Laird,  Allene  Venus,  Texas 

Lattimore,  John  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lavender,  Grady  Lancaster,  Texas 

Leahy,  Will  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lcdbettor,  Loy  Denton,  Texas 

LeMastor,  Dean   Purcell,  Okla. 

Lewd  Ion,  Clara  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lewis,  Rowland  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Light  foot,  Martha  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Limbaugh,  Denton  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Utim,  W.  R  Walters,  Okla. 

Lipscomb,  W.  D  Grapevine,  Texas 

Lippold,  B  I  Tampa,  Texas 

LitHcy,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

LivHoy,  Annie  D  Longview,  Texas 
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Livsey,  C.  M  Longview,  Texas 

Livsey,  L.  L  Longview,  Texas 

Lock,  Ida  DeLeon,  Texas 

Lockhart,  Naomi  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Love,  Wm.  0  Belton,  Texas 

Lowe,  E.  L  Grapevine,  Texas 

Lucas,  Howard  Sherman,  Texas 

Luce,  Venice  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mabee,  George  Mangum,  Okla. 

Martin,  Elsie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Martin,  Lottie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Martin,  Naomi  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Martin,  Logan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mason,  Grace  Dallas,  Texas 

Mason,  McXie  Mae  Dallas,  Texas 

Matthews,  Frances  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Mauldin,  Ernest  San  Marcos,  Texas 

Mayfield,  Tom  W  Round  Rock,  Texas 

McCarstin,  Wm  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McClintock,  Nannette  Waco,  Texas 

McConnell,  Carroll  Palo  Pinto,  Texas 

McDuffie,  Lue  New  Boston,  Texas 

McFarland,  Will  S  Ladonia,  Texas 

McFarland,  Lola  Ladonia,  Texas 

McFarland,  Gordon  B  Ladonia,  Texas 

McGinty,  Chloe  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKee,  Winnie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKinley,  Carrie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKnight,  Ewell  San  Angelo,  Texas 

McKown,  James  S  Osceola,  Texas 

McLendon,  Anna  Dallas,  Texas 

McNamara,  Joe  W  Waco,  Texas 

McNeil,  Anna  Valley  Mills,  Texas 

Melton,  Stilwell  Allen,  Texas 

Miller,  Bessie  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Miller,  Maurine  Lancaster,  Texas 

Miller,  Louie  E  Goldthwaite,  Texas 

Mills,  Clyde  M  Lancaster,  Texas 

Miller,  Kirby  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Miller,  Frankie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Mitchell,  Gordon  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moffatt,  John  R  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Molina,  Mateo  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moore,  J.  A  Decatur,  Texas 

Moore,  Lenore  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Morris,  Minnie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Morrow,  H.  Carroll  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Morgan,  Ruth  Hamlin,  Texas 

Morrow,  Anna  Seymour,  Texas 

Morrow,  Stella  Caddo  Mills,  Texas 

Murray,  Ray  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Muse,  E.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Musgrave,  Ruth  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Naugher,  Bertha  Celina,  Texas 

Needham,  J.  B  Joshua,  Texas 

Needham,  J.  A  Joshua,  Texas 

Norhcutt,  Ina  Hermleigh,  Texas 

Norton,  Ruth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Northrop,  Randall  Bowie,  Ariz. 

Nye,  Mrs.  Jessie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Odell,  Lela  Haskell,  Texas 

O'Keefe,  Alice  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Oliver,  Estelle  Cleburne,  Texas 

Oliver,  Joe  T  Cleburne,  Texas 

Orrick,  Helen  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Orrick,  Georgia  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Osburn,  W.  C  Melissa,  Texas 

Osburn,  O.  G  Melissa,  Texas 

Osteon,  Preston  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Overton,  W.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Owen,  Lizzie  Marlin,  Texas 

Owen,  May  Marlin,  Texas 

Palmer,  Winnie  Frost,  Texas 

Parker,  W.  Luther  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Parks,  Ben  W  Lancaster,  Texas 

ParkH,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Parr,  Harold  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

PatiHon,  G.  M  Weathorford,  Texas 

Patterson,  C.  J  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Patterm,  Blanche  Archer  City,  Texas 
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Payne,  Gretchen  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Payne,  Vivian  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pegues,  Ola  Odessa,  Texas 

Pendry,  Frank  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Perkins,  Hallye  Byrd  Cameron,  Texas 

Pollard,  Estelle  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Presley,  Will  C  Comfort,  Tenn. 

Proctor,  Minnie  Corsicana,  Texas 

Proctor,  Claude  Corsicana,  Texas 

Prutzman,  Margaret  Beaumont,  Texas 

Pyburn,  Edward  Comfort,  Tenn. 

Ratttan,  Will  V  Cooper,  Texas 

Rattan,  Laud  .  Anna,  Texas 

Rawlins,  John  Allan  Lancaster,  Texas 

Ray,  L.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Read,  Norman  H  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Reeder,  C.  B  Amarillo,  Texas 

Reeves,  Jim  H  Whitewright,  Texas 

Reilley,  Mollie  Sabinal,  Texas 

Renfro,  Earl  Venus,  Texas 

Richards,  Lucile  Italy,  Texas 

Riddle,  D.  Q  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Riter,  Katherene  Forney,  Texas 

Roan,  Bernard  Ladonia,  Texas 

Robbins,  Ernestine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robbins,  Otis  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robbins,  Raymond  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roberts,  Mildred  N  Waco,  Texas 

Roberts,  Mildred  Lee  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roberts,  Catherine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roberts,  Eloise  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Rockettt,  Mary  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rogers,  H.  Earl  Milford,  Texas 

Rogers,  Bernice  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rooney,  Frankie  Fort  Stockton,  Texas 

Rutledge,  Norma  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Saam,  G.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sargent,  Fay  Louise  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Scott,  Robera  Palestine,  Texas 

Scott,  Love  De  Leon,  Texas 
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Scroggins,  Roy  Rogers,  Texas 

Shaw,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sharp,  Hattie  Frost,  Texas 

Shirley,  Lula  .Avondale,  Texas 

Shirley,  Ethel  Avondale,  Texas 

Shultz,  Ben  F  Iowa  Park,  Texas 

Simpson,  Maude  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Simpson,  Nell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sisk,  Joe  N  Dallas,  Texas 

Slayton,  Adell  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Sloan,  W.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Smith,  Alvin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Smith,  Harriett  Leesville,  La. 

Smith,  Clairette  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Spath,  Mattie  Lou  Stanton,  Texas 

Sparks,  Oliver  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Spiller,  Ruby  Menard,  Texas 

Spiller,  Hugh  Menard,  Texas 

Stevens,  Clara  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stevenson,  E.  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stewart,  Carolyn  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stewart,  E.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stewart,  Grover  W  Denison,  Texas 

Stewart,  Arthur  Denison,  Texas 

Stirman,  W.  B  Athens,  Texas 

Stiles,  Marina  Thrall,  Texas 

Stiles,  Cecil  Thrall,  Texas 

Stovall,  Willis  Mangum,  Okla. 

Stovall,  Harry  Mangum,  Okla. 

Stovall,  Grace  Mangum,  Okla." 

Strattton,  J.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Strang,  Gladys  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Street,  Alvin  M  Goldthwaite,  Texas 

Stringer,  Ifyrtfoe  Electra,  Texas 

Suggs,  Mary  Krcty  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Suggs,  Katherino  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sutton,  GtOTgt  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Swift,  Odessa  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tanner,  Anna  Mae  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Taylor,  Mac  Nettie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Taylor,  Esther  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Taylor,  Juanita  Jacksonville,  Texas 

Taul,  Lena  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Terry,  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thannish,  Lester  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thetford,  Willie  Godley,  Texas 

Thompson,  Clyde  Piano,  Texas 

Tittle,  Carl  Mt.  Vernon,  Texas 

Tomlinson,  Carl  E.  .  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Tomlinson,  T.  Clyde  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Townsend,  Clara  Gorman,  Texas 

Townsend,  Clarada  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tubbs,  Myrtle  Granger,  Texas 

Tudor,  Susie  Plainview,  Texas 

Twyman,  H.  Grady  Ravenna,  Texas 

Tyson,  Amboline  Pomona,  Cal. 

Upchurch,  Ike  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vann,  Myrtle  Marlin,  Texas 

Vann,  Virginia  Marlin,  Texas 

Veale,  Sara  Ada  Breckenridge,  Texas 

Wade,  Libbie  Elgin,  Texas 

Wagner,  Margaret  Pecos,  Texas 

Wagner,  Eloise  Pecos,  Texas 

Wakefield,  Earl  Ponder,  Texas 

Walker,  Mrs.  Clay  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Walton,  Chas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Walton,  Clarence  Cleburne,  Texas 

Waller,  Dean  Fate,  Texas 

Wallace,  Jno.  Homer  Rockwall,  Texas 

Waller,  Leslie  Fate,  Texas 

Ware,  Arthur  Amarillo,  Texas 

Ware,  B.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Watson,  Shelley  M  Rogers,  Texas 

Watkins,  F.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Webster,  Edna  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Welker,  Jim  Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

Whitman,  Clara  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Whiting,  Mignon  Houston,  Texas 

Williamson,  Clyde  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wilkinson,  Margaret  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Wilkes,  Lois  .  •  Hubbard  City,  Texas 

Williams,  Noland  :  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Williams,  Dorothy  Rule,  Texas 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Addie  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willson,  Boyd  Longview,  Texas 

Williams,  Bonnie  Caddo  MiHs,  Texas 

Wingo,  Claude  Gouldbusk,  Texas 

Wolaver,  Ross  Italy,  Texas 

Wolcott,  Edith  Midland,  Texas 

Wood,  J.  Lindley  Mertzon,  Texas 

Wood,  Vista  Ladonia,  Texas 

Wood,  S.  C  Bessmay,  Texas 

Woodward,  O.  T  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Woodson,  Agnes   

Wright,  Louis  Dallas,  Texas 

Wright,  Lorena  Elderville,  Texas 

Wynne,  L.  Pauline  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Young,  J.  C  Tyronza,  Ark. 

Young,  Sophie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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SUMMARY 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Seniors    32 

Juniors   19 

Sophomores   20 

Freshmen   46 

Unclassified   98 

Academy   94 


Total   309  309 

College  of  Fine  Arts: 

Music   81 

Oratory   43 

Art   36 


Total   160  160 

College  of  Business   119 

College  of  the  Bible   89 

School  of  Medicine   88 

(Total,  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing) 

Total   296  296 

Grand  Total   765 

Names  counted  twice   182 

Total,  omitting  all  duplicates   o83 


• 
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ALUMNI 

Note. — A  list  of  this  kind  requires  annual  correction,  and  the 
Alumni  are  invited  to  assist  in  removing  errors. 

CLASS  OF  1876 

J.  E.  Jarrott,  A.  B.,  Prof.  Mathematics,  Add-Ran  College 

1877-1879.    (Died  1879). 
E.  Wilwee,  A.  B.,  preacher  Mangum,  Okla. 

CLASS  OF  1877 

G.  E.  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  planter  Piano,  Texas 

D.  F.  Goss,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Seymour,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1879 

Lou  Carr,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  S.  J.  Bass)  McKinney,  Texas 

W.  H.  Gatliff,  A.  B.,  physician  Butte,  Cal. 

Alfred  Irby,  S.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892),  physician  

 Weatherford,  Texas 

J.  H.  Smithers,  A.  B  Chicago,  111. 

CLASS  OF  1880 

Geo.  C.  Cole,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  (died  1903)  Dallas,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1881 

C.  E.  Dunn,  A.  B.,  farmer  Wylie,  Texas 

J.  N.  Gambrel,  A.  B.,  farmer  and  stock  raiser  

 Prairie  Lee,  Texas 

J,.  B.  Miller,  A.  B.,  journalist,  3749  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
A.  P.  Thomas,  A.  B.,  real  estate  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1882 

L.  W.  Mc Adams,  A.  B.,  teacher  Oregon  City,  Oregon 

W.  M.  Campbell,  A.  B.,  physician  Weatherford,  Texas 

T.  J.  McBride,  A.  B.,  fruit  grower  Swan,  Texas 

V.  O.  McKinsey,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law. ...  Weatherford,  Texas 
Josie  Scott,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  O.  McKinsey) . .  .Weatherford,  Texas 

<  I.A88  OF  1883 

K.  A.  Berry,  A.  B.  (died  1907)  Quanah,  Texas 

M.  M.  Griffith,  A.  B.,  merchant  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Minnie  Clark,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  B.  Rogers),  teacher  

Belle  Oglesby,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Wythe)  Weatherford,  Texas 

T.  A.  Wythe,  A.  B.,  reel  estate  dealer  Weatherford,  Texas 

CLASH  OF  1884 

R.  EL  Bonham,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892),  teacher  

 Leesville,  Louisiana 

C.  H.  Miller,  A.  B  

Oi  0.  Perrin,  A.  B.,  planter  Celeste,  Texas 
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CLASS  OF  1885 

J.  B.  Sweeney,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1891,  LL.  D.,  ibid.,  1905, 
professor  T  C.  U.  1895-1900),  preacher  (died  1901).. 
 Gainesville,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1886 

Effie  Milwee,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Boyd),  teacher  in  music  in 

Add-Ran  University  (died  1898). 
G.  L.  Bush,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1891),  preacher,  Carrollton,  Mo. 


Mattie  Gill,  A.  B.,  teacher  Lisbon,  Texas 

H.  E.  Hildebrand,  A.  B.,  manager  transfer  company  

  ,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

T.  A.  Miller,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  physician  Corsicana,  Texas 

Birdie  Nichols,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Caruth)  Yoakum,  Texas 

W.  B.  Parks,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892),  Ph.  D.,  Dean  of 

T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


CLASS  OF  1887 

Olive  Jones,  A  B.  (Mrs.  Millikin),  teacher  of  music  

 Atlanta,  Georgia 

R.  L.  Ragsdale,  A.  B.,  member  Texas  Legislature  1894  to 


1900,  attorney-at-law  (died  1902)  Denton,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1888 

B.  Andrews,  A.  B.,  merchant  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Sallie  Andrews,  A.  B  McKinney,  Texas 

P.  F.  Brown,  A.  B.,  principal  public  schools.  ..  .LubbocK,  Texas 

A.  I.  Hudson,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Dallas,  Texas 


CLASS  OF  1889 

Ophelia  McMorris,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892),  teacher  

 San  Marcos,  Texas 

Laura  Nichols,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  L.  Ragsdale),  teacher  

  Yoakum,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1890 

A.  Clark,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895),  professor  T.  C.  U. 


1896-1898,  journalist  (died  1903)  Amarillo,  Texas 

Jessie  Clark,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Russell)  Comanche,  Texas 

Claudia  Miller,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Easley;  Waco,  Texas 

Lucretia  Bushwah,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  Alfred  Irby)  

 Weatherford,  Texas 

A.  C.  Easley,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893),  teller  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank  W  aco,  Texas 

F.  G.  Jones,  A.  B.,  principal  High  School  McKinney,  Texas 

C.  M.  Votaw,  A.  B.,  atttorney-a-law  Houston,  Texas 
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CLASS  OF  1891 

C.  Elizabeth  Clark,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  Boyd),  clerk  county  and 

district  courts  Lubbock,  Texas 

J.  B.  Cook,  A.  B.,  cashier  First  National  Bank  (died  1899) 

 West,  Texas 

William  L.  Moore,  A.  B.,  principal  Academy  of  Languages . . 

 Mexico 

Nellie  Lamon,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  J.  Knox),  (died  1892)  

 Burnet,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1892 

Ginreva  Wood,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  Carson),  teacher,  Sherwood,  Texas 


J.  R.  Clanton,  A.  B.,  druggist  Hazen,  Arkansas 

A.  C.  Elliottt,  S.  B  Hereford,  Texas 

W.  J.  Hildebrand,  A.  B.,  physician  Gonzales,  Texas 

R.  F.  Holloway,  S.  B.,  supt.  city  schools  Comanche,  Texas 

Randolph  Paine,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Dallas,  Texas 

E.  C.  Snow,  A.  M.,  real  estate  Donna,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1893 


I.  E.  Adams,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895),  merchant  

 Sarcoxie,  Missouri 

T.  M.  Clark,  L.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1894),  president  Bay  View 

College   Portland,  Texas 

A.  J.  Cook,  S.  B.,  superintendent  public  schools. .  .Seguin,  Texas 
Trixie  Green,  S.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Judge  Lively) .  .Dallas,  Texas 

Julia  Holloway,  S.  B.  (deceased)  

Lizzie  Thornton,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Rieger)  . . .  .Comanche,  Texas 
J.  B.  Rogers,  A.  B.,  superintendent  public  schools  


 Junction  City,  Texas 

J.  D.  Shaw,  S.  B.  (A.  M.,  1897)  Pecos,  Texas 

A.  F.  Shepard,  S.  B  Gilmer,  Texas 

John  C.  Smith,  A.  B  Vernon,  Texas 

R.  M.  Scott,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Dallas,  Texas 

Miltie  Weatherly,  S.  B.,  teacher  Grapevine,  Texas 

Randolph  Clark,  A.  M.,  professor  T.  C.  U.  1873  to  1896, 

preacher  Stephenville,  Texas 

Addison  Clark,  LL.  D.,  president  T.  C.  U.  1873  to  1899, 


president  Add-Kan  Jarvis  College  1900-1909,  preacher 
died  1911)  

CLASS  OF  1894 

Pearl  J.  Boone,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  T.  J.  Grady),  teacher  

 Texico,  New  Mexico 


R.  J.  Clanton,  L  B.f  druggist  Dallas,  Texas 

R.  Carlton  Clark,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895),  professor  State 

Cniversity  Oregon 

Lllsworth  K.  Faris,  S.  B.,  A.  M.,  1907,  professor  of  phil- 
osophy, T.  C.  U.  (University  of  Chicago)  Chicago,  111. 
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Fannie  B.  Kemp,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  F.  Shepherd),  (died  1905) 

 Gilmer,  Texas 

Maggie  P.  Lowber,  A.  M.  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Lowber)  . .  .Austin,  Texas 

R.  L.  Miller,  L.  B.,  attorney-at-law  (died  1896)  

R.  B.  Whitton,  L.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

M  M.  Davis,  A.  M.,  preacher  and  author  Dallas,  Texas 

John  T.  Moore,  A.  M.,  physician  Houston,  Texas 

0.  A.  Riall,  A.  M.,  preacher  Commerce,  Texas 

R.  Cantrell  Scurrah,  A.  M.  (LL.  D.,  ibid.,  1896)  .  .Hull,  England 
Lois  A.  White  (Mrs.  J.  O.  Holland),  teacher,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1895 

Lee  Clark,  A.  B.,  Sec.  Conference  for  Ed.  in  Texas,  Austin,  Texas 

V.  Z.  Jarvis,  S.  B.,  stock  raiser  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George  H.  Morrison,  A.  B.,  preacher  Cleburne,  Texas 

Flora  Pinkerton,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Morrison)  .  .Cleburne,  Texas 

B.  H.  Oxford,  L.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Mancos,  Colorado 

Maud  Wood,  L.  B.  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Branch),  teacher  

 Sherwood,  Texas 

Dr.  F.  D.  Green,  A.  M  Denver,  Colorado 

Dr.  George  P.  Hall,  A.  M.,  professor  in  Medical  College.  . .  . 

 Galveston,  Texas 

J.  S.  Henderson,  LL.  D.,  teacher  London,  England 

J.  M.  Lindsey,  LL.  D.,  teacher  Hull,  England 

F.  H.  Marshall,  Ph.  D.,  teacher  Enid,  Okla. 

J.  J.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  teacher,  preacher  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Samuel  Naish,  A.  M.  (LL.  D.,  ibid.,  1897),  preacher  

 Exeter,  England 

Dr.  Clarence  Warfield,  A.  M  Galveston,  Texas 

Thomas  C.  Woodman,  LL.  D.,  teacher  Sussex,  England 

CLASS  OF  1896 

J.  M.  Campbell,  A.  B  Anadarko,  Okla. 

Julia  F.  Easley,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  0.  C.  Robertson)  .  .  .Midland,  Texas 
John  F.  Kemp,  A.  B.,  teacher  Midland,  Texas 

G.  A.  Lewellen,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  English  Bible,  T.  C.  U. 

(died  1912)   

Bertha  C.  Mason,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Fuller)  Dallas,  Texas 

May  Miller,  L.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Simmans)  Cisco,  Texas 

W.  H.  Penix,  S.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Mary  Lipscomb,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  Wiggins)  Frisco,  Texas 

J.  F.  Anderson,  A.  M.,   business   manager  Carr-Burdette 

College  Sherman,  Texas 

1.  M.  Cline,  Ph.  D.,  Director  Weather  Buroau,  Galveston,  Texas 

George  Fowler,  A.  M.,  preacher  Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Jesse  B.  Haston,  A.  M.,  preacher  (deceased)  

A.  M.  Login,  A.  M.,  teacher  Fargo,  North  Dakota 

Lou  Ella  Clark,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  F.  Holloway),  Comanche,  Texas 
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CLASS  OF  1897 

G.  A.  Lewellen,  LL.  D.  (died  1912)  

Lollie  Broad,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Wright)  

J.  J.  Hart,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899),  attorney- at-1  aw  

 Dallas,  Texas 

J.  T.  McKissick,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904),  preacher  

 Nashville,  Term. 

Ira  Adams,  Ph.  D  Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida 

A.  T.  Sherman,  A.  M  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Ira  P.  Hildebrand,  A.  B.,  professor  of  law  Austin,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1898 

Mary  Foreman,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  T.  C.  Easley)  Munday,  Texas 

Frank  F.  Elkin,  A.  B..  banker  Midland,  Texas 

Cora  Kinnard,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Hart)  Dallas,  Texas 

R.  H.  Simmans,  A.  B.,  preacher  Cisco,  Texas 

W.  M.  Lawyer,  A.  M.,  preacher  Ellendale,  N.  D. 

W.  W.  Burks,  A.  M.,  preacher  Parsons,  Kansas 

CLASS  OF  1899 

Mamie  E.  Sohaper,  I-.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

Bessie  R.  Clark,  L.  B.,  teacher  Amarillo,  Texas 

W.  T.  Hamner,  S.  B.,  teacher,  T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  R.  Cockrell,   A.  B.,   A.  M.,  LL.  B,  professor  history, 

T  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Claude  McClellan.  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Coleman,  Texas 

S.  P.  Smith,  A.  M.,  teacher  Lindsay,  Okla. 

J.  L.  Noblitt,  A.  M.,  teacher  Weatherford,  Okla. 

CLASS  OF  1900 

John  B.  McNamara,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Waco,  Texas 

John  W.  Kinsey,  A.  B.,  professor  education,  T.  C.  IT  

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marcellus  H.  Brasher,  A.  B.,  superintendent  Roswell,  N.  M. 

John  Andrews,  A.  B.,  teacher  Thorp  Springs,  Texas 

D.  A.  Leak,  A.  M  

J.  W.  Littlejohn.  A.  M.,  preacher  Memphis,  Texas 

CT,ASR  OF  1901 

Charles  1.  Alexander,  A.  B.,  professor  mathematics,  T.  C.  U. 

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

L.  Pierre  Bailey,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

Carr  T.  Dowell,  A.  B.,  professor  chemistry.  .  .Weatherford,  Okla. 
Robert  L.  Marnuis,  A.  B.,  professor  biologv,  West  Texan 

State  Normal  Canvon  City,  Texas 

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Marshall,  A.  B  Enid,  Okla. 

Olive  MrClintic,  A.  B.,  professor  of  oratory  

 Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

J.  Frank  Pruett,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  teacher  Walter,  Okla. 
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James  N.  Wooten,  A.  B.,  preacher  Longview,  Texas 

Lillie  Dell  Bates,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Clovis  Moore)  .  .  .Valentine,  Texas 

Ernest  J.  Bradley,  A.  B.,  preacher  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1903)  

 Lampasas,  Texas 

Virgie  N.  Gregory,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

J.  Crockett  Mullins,  A.  B.,  preacher  Chicago,  Illinois 

CLASS  OF  1903 

Effie  Jones,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904),  (Mrs.  Beaman)  

 Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

H.  E.  Luck,  A.  B.,  preacher  Cleburne,  Texas 

W.  F.  Reynolds,  A.  B.,  preacher  Piano,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1904 

L.  G.  Ament,  A.  B.,  preacher  Longview,  Texas 

Wesley  Ammerman,  A.  B.,  attorney  San  Antonio,  Texas 

T.  N.  Goodson,  A.  B  Comanche,  Texas 

H.  R.  Ford,  A.  B.  (B.  D.,  1909),  preacher  Corsicana,  Texas 

R.  H.  Foster,  A.  B.,  attorney  Brownwood,  Texas 

Everett  Jones,  A.  B.,  physician  Sherman,  Texas 

Leila  Jordan,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Singleton)  . .  .Houston,  Texas 

E.  K.  Lavender,  A.  B.,  teacher  San  Marcos,  Texas 

Lena  Lewis,  A.  B.,  teacher  Leona,  Texas 

Hallie  McPherson,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clovis  T.  Moore,  A.  B.,  stock  raiser  Valentine,  Texas 

Ed  S.  McKinney,  A.  B.,  pastor  

C.  C.  Beck,  A.  B.,  preacher  Bucklin,  Kansas 

B.  W.  Proctor,  A.  B  Mart,  Texas 

Homer  Rowe,  A.  B  Dalhart,  Texas 

Mary  Taliaferro,  A.  B.,  teacher  Austin,  Texas 

Polk  C.  Webb,  A.  B.,  preacher  North  Waco,  Texas 

Douglas  Shirley,  A.  B  Hereford,  Texas 

James  Johnson,  A.  M.,  president  College  of  the  Bible  

 Melbourne,  Australia 

CLASS  OF  1905 

Bessie  Coffman,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Foster)  .  .  .Brownwood,  Texas 

L.  L.  Goss,  A.  B.,  bookkeeper  Dalhart,  Texas 

Elster  M.  Haile,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  1906  Chicago,  111. 

Annie  Maupin,  A.  B  Kingston,  Texas 

Earl  Milroy,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  1906  Houston,  Texas 

Mamie  Rattan,  A.  B  Cooper,  Texas 

Pauline  Shirley,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  1906  (Mrs.  E.  M.  Haile)  

 Chicago,  111. 

Leroy  D.  Anderson,  A.  B.,  preacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alonzo  N.  Ashmore,  A.  B.,  teacher  

William  C.  Barnard,  A.  B  Cleburne,  Texas 

L.  Edwin  Brannin,  A.  B.,  physician  Dallas,  Texas 

Frank  Beach,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  1906,  preacher  Anadarko,  Okla. 

Hardy  Grissom,  A.  B.,  merchant  Haskell,  Texas 
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Thomas  C.  Honea,  A.  B.,  physician  Cleburne,  Texas 

Coral  Hamlin,  A.  B.,  teacher  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

John  W.  Smith,  A.  B.,  pastor  Brown  wood,  Texas 

Lola  Stockton,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Burns)  El  Campo,  Texas 

Zemula  Clark,  A.  B   .Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Abdullah  Ben  Kori,  A.  M  Knoxville,  Iowa 

CLASS  OF  1906 

Louise  Andrews,  A.  B  Sherman,  Texas 

C.  M.  Ashmore,  A.  B.  (B.  D.,  ibid.,  1910),  preacher  

 Rodgers,  Texas 

E.  C.  Boynton,  A.  B.,  preacher  Belton,  Texas 

Bertha  C.  Bradley,  A.  B  R.  F.  D.  Dallas,  Texas 

W.  H.  Bush,  A.  B.,  banler  McKinney,  Texas 

G.  W.  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  planter  Piano,  Texas 

J.  L.  Clark,  A.  B  Stephenville,  Texas 

C.  P.  Craig,  A.  B.,  preacher  *  Terrell,  Texas 

T.  S.  Graves,  A.  B  McKinney,  Texas 

J.  F.  Kinnard,  A.  B  Dallas,  Texas 

R.  B.  Muse,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A.  J.  Saunders,  A.  B.,  preacher  Subiaco,  Australia 

J.  H.  H.  Scales,  A.  B.,  real  estate  Brownsville,  Texas 

J.  H.  Sheppeard,  A.  B.,  teacher  Winnsboro,  Texas 

M.  G.  Smith,  A.  B.,  preacher  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

T.  F.  Weaver,  A.  B.,  preacher  Houston,  Texas 

Mamie  Welch  Pierce,  A.  B  Dike,  Texas 

Modena  Welch,  A.  B  Dike,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Ralph  V.  Callaway,  B.  D.,  preacher  Atlanta,  111. 

J.  F.  Quisenberry,  B.  I).,  preacher  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

0.  R.  Burcham,  A.  B.  (died  1911)  Paris,  Texas 

Campbell  Cames,  A.  B.,  physician  Marshall,  Texas 

W.  O.  Dallas,  A.  B.,  preacher  Brenham,  Texas 

R.  C.  Garrard,  A.  B.,  American  National  Bank.  ..  Dallas,  Texas 
Willena  Hannaford,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  D.  A.  Shirley),  Hereford,  Texas 

J.  R.  Muse,  A.  B.,  teacher  Canton,  Missouri 

L  C.  Proctor,  A.  B.,  teacher  Temple,  Texas 

M.  iv  B.  Perkins,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Murray  Ramsey)  ...Austin,  Texas 

Cecil  Wolford,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  C.  Garrard)  Dallas,  Texas 

Robert  Williams,  A.  B.,  Guarantee  Bank  &  Trust  Co  

 Dallas,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1908 

Nona  M.  Boetfcman,  A.  B.,  missionary  Mahoba,  India 

Gordon  B«  Hall,  A.  B.f  journalist  Madisonville,  Ky. 

Alex  Harwood,  A.  P>.,  Secretary  Retail  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion  Gainesville,  Texas 

Mollie  Hunter,  A.  B  Dallas,  Texas 

Ethel  Mills,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Ben  Gooch)  San  Antonio,  Texas 
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Jennie  Vic  McCulloch,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1909),  teacher. . . 

 Beaumont,  Texas 

Frank  Henry  Newlee,  A.  B.,  principal  public  schools  

 Colorado,  Texas 

Floy  B.  Perkinson,  A.  B.,  teacher  Taylor,  Texas 

Rov  Ehvood  Rockwell,  A.  B.,  teacher  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Paul  Tyson,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1909)  Chicago,  111. 

Beatrice  Annie  Tomlinson,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  C.  D.  Hill)  

 T.  C.  U.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lela  May  Tomlinson.  A.  B  Hillsboro,  Texas 

J.  Olen  Wallace,  A.  B.,  teacher  Meridian,  Texas 

Amy  Wood,  A.  B.  (Mrs.)   Sherwood,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Campbell  Barnard,  A.  B.,  real  estate  Dallas,  Texas 

Bertram  H.  Bloor,  A.  B.,  lawyer  Manor,  Texas 

Bryant  F.  Collins,  A.  B.,  civil  engineer  Dallas,  Texas 

Bonner  Frizzell,  A.  B.,  teacher  in  A.  &  M.  College,  Bryan,  Texas 

J.  B.  Frizzell,  A.  B.,  insurance  Amarillo,  Texas 

Clois  L.  Green,  A.  B.,  bank  cashier  Vernon,  Texas 

Howell  G.  Knight.  A.  B.,  journalist  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Eula  McNeill.  A.  B.,  teacher  Valley  Mills,  Texas 

James  R.  McFarland.  A.  B.,  bank  cashier  Ladonia,  Texas 

Noah  C.  Perkins,  A.  B.  (died  1910)  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Dan  D.  Roger?,  A.  B.,  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Ernest  U.  Scott,  A.  B.,  stock  farmer  New  Mexico 

Mabel  Shannon,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  T.  Stratton  Gillis)  . . 

 1433  Cooper  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  E.  Sturgeon,  A.  B.,  principal  public  school  

 Harlingen,  Texas 

Dougks  E.  Tomlinson,  A.  B.,  law  student  Hillsboro,  Texas 

John  C.  Wilch,  A.  B.,  preacher  Elgin,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1910 

Thurman  J.  Allen,  A.  B.,  merchant  Coleman,  Texas 

Marshall  A.  Baldwin,  A.  B.,  stock  farmer  Windom,  Texas 

Gaitha  P.  Brous,  A.  B.,  teacher  Sherman,  Texas 

Noel  C.  Carr,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  Columbia),  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

Ada  Inez  Culpepper,  A.  B.,  teacher,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Waco,  Texas 

Albert  Cruzan,  A.  B.,  teacher  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Howard  B.  Dabbs,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1911),  teacher  

 Stephenville,  Texas 

Barney  Holbert,  A.  B.,  deputy  county  clerk  Waco,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Lewellen,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  W.  Pyburn,  A.  B.,  teacher  Seymour,  Texas 

O.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  William  Smith,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

Myrtle  Tomlinson,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  T.  J.  Allen)  Coleman,  Texas 
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Lucile  Wolford,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Dan  D.  Rogers)  Dallas,  Texas 

Loy  C.  Wright,  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Co  Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs.  Stella  Whitten,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Robert  E.  Abernathy,  A.  B  Bonham,  Texas 

G.  N.  Anderson,  A.  B.,  business  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Edgar  H.  Bush,  A.  B  Allen,  Texas 

John  F.  Bateman,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Earl  X.  Gough,  A.  B  Austin,  Texas 

Leron  B.  Gough,  A.  B.,  teacher  Hereford,  Texas 

S.  W.  Hutton,  A.  B.,  preacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Burl  B.  Hulsey,  A.  B  Ladonia,  Texas 

W.  Clyde  Hackney,  A.  B  Wortham,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Higginbotham,  A.  B.,  teacher  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Clare  Lewellen,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cayce  Lewellen,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clara  Moses,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  H.  B.  McGill)  Bertram,  Texas 

J.  W.  Massie,  A.  B  Dallas,  Texas 

Kathleen  Munn,  A.  B  Houston,  Texas 

Neta  Martin,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  G.  N.  Anderson)  ...Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Louie  Noblitt,  A.  B.,  teacher  Cookville,  Texas 

Mary  Riter,  A.  B.,  teacher  Forney,  Texas 

V.  H.  Robinson,  A.  B  Ennis,  Texas 

Mabel  Smith,  A.  B  6221  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ethel  Webb,  A.  B  North  Waco,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1912 

Albert  J.  Cruzan,  A.  M.,  medical  student  Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Odessa  Allison,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vier  Allison,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mabel  Baldwin,  A.  B  Haskell,  Texas 

Herbert  Bozoman,  A.  B  Bartlett,  Texas 

N.  C.  Carr,  A.  B  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bettie  Couch,  A.  B.,  teacher  Italy,  Texas 

Milton  E.  Daniel,  A.  B.,  law  student  Austin,  Texas 

Aileen  Gciger,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kathleen  Gibson,  A.  B  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Cullen  Graves,  A.  B  Hutch  ins,  Texas 

ClartflCi  M.  Hall,  A.  B.(  business  Dallas,  Texas 

Francos  Henderson,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bess  McNeill,  A.  B  Valley  Mills,  Texas 

Carl  Melton,  A.  B  Allen,  Texas 

Daisy  Morrow,  A.  B„  teacher,  T.  C.  IT  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

.1.  J.  Murray,  A.  B.,  merchant  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Will  Nci«,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barrlette  Shirley,  A.  B..  teacher  Hereford,  Texas 

Ermine  Star  key,  A.  B.,  teacher  Jacksonville,  Texas 
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Roy  G.  Tomlinson,  A.  B  Hillsboro,  Texas 

G.  T.  Vickman,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Oscar  J.  Wise,  A.  B.,  business  Richland  Springs,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1913 

Grover  W.  Stewart,  A.  B  Denison,  Texas 

Willie  Thetford,  A.  B.,  teacher  Athens,  Texas 

W.  Clifton  Ferguson,  A.  B.,  preacher  Athens,  Texas 

J.  Willard  Cockrill,  A.  B.,  preacher  Midlothian,  Texas 

Lela  Odell,  A.  B.,  teacher  Haskell,  Texas 

Ben  W.  Parks,  A.  B.,  principal  High  School  Alpine,  Texas 

Lois  Wilkes,  A.  B  Hubbard,  Texas 

Charles  H.  Bussey,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  R.  Moffat,  A.  B.,  business  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Libbie  Wade,  A.  B  Elgin,  Texas 

J.  Edward  Evans,  A.  B.,  preacher  Odessa,  Texas 

Howard  Lucas,  A.  B  Sherman,  Texas 

Mildred  Lee  Roberts,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Joe  D.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  business  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Earl  Rogers,  A.  B  Milford,  Texas 

Frankie  Miller,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

David  Goldberg,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Will  McFarland,  A.  B  Ladonia,  Texas 

Grace  Hackney,  A.  B  Wortham,  Texas 

Nathan  C.  Collins,  A.  B.,  preacher  Warren,  Indiana 

Grady  Lavender,  A.  B  Lancaster,  Texas 

Katherine  Riter,  A.  B  Forney,  Texas 

Gordon  B.  McMcFarland,  A.  B  Ladonia,  Texas 

E.  L.  Gregory,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Juanita  Kinsey,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

T.  J.  Dean,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  preacher  Jacksonville,  Texas 

Roscoe  Brinson,  A.  B  Timpson,  Texas 

Melvin  Knight,  A.  B.,  teacher,  T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  W.  Muse,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Raymond  Robbins,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  Boyd  Wilson,  A.  B  Longview,  Texas 
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FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

Emeritus  Professors 

ELIAS  J.  BEALL,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
JULIAN  D.  FIELD,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
FRANK  D.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
JAMES  ANDERSON,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
FRANK  GRAY,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Professors 

BACON  SAUNDERS,  M.  D.,  LL.  D„  404  Flatiron  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

WILLIAM  A.  DURINGER,  M.  D.,  317^  Main  St., 
Professor  of  Genito -Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases. 

JOHN  D.  COVERT,  M.  D.,  209-10  F.  &  M.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Pathology. 

M.  E.  GILMORE,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  317  Western  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Pharmacology  ani  Therapeutics, 

ROBERT  B.  GRAMMER,  M.  D.,  100%  Main  St., 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 

GOODRIDGE  V.  MORTON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  317^  Main  St., 
Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

W.  ERNEST  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  U2y2  W.  Ninth  St., 

Professor  of  Gynecology. 

WILMER  ALLISON,  M.  D.,  301  Flatiron  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Xervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 

KENT  V.  KIBBIE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  112^  W.  Ninth  St., 

Professor  of  Anatomy,  Histology  and  Embryology. 
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WILLIS  G.  COOK,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  209-10  F.  &  M.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

J.  A.  KELLY,  M.  D.,  509  Flatiron  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

W.  B.  PARKS,  A.  M.,  University, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SIDNEY  J.  WILSON,  M.  D.,  303  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Dermatology. 

HERMAN  KINGSBURY,  M.  D.,  205-8  West.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW 


The  Medical  Department  of  Texas  Christian  University  was 
organized  in  1894.  It  was  known  as  the  Medical  Department  of 
Fort  Worth  University.  The  first  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
were  given  the  graduating  class  of  1895. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  medical  schools  within  a  radius  of 
3-")0  miles,  a  territory  of  380,000  square  miles,  containing  over 
four  million  people.  Many  of  the  nearest  schools  were  poorly 
equipped,  gave  two  year  courses  of  instruction,  furnished  in- 
efficient laboratory  training  and  no  bedside  teaching.  The 
right  to  practice  medicine  in  Texas  at  that  time  rested  on  cer- 
tificates from  District  Examining  Boards,  to  obtain  which, 
practically  no  medical  knowledge  was  necessary.  The  country 
was  rapidly  filling  up  with  physicians  who  had  poor,  or  almost 
no  Medical  College  training,  and  in  addition  there  were  no 
accessible  anatomical,  surgical,  .bacteriological  or  pathological 
laboratories,  to  which  the  medical  profession  in  this  vast  terri- 
tory could  resort. 

The  organization  of  the  school  was  the  result  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  then  the  strongest  medical  corps  of  the  State  to  ele- 
vate the  standard  of  the  State  Medical  profession,  provide  better 
physicians  and  better  facilities  for  practice  and  to  assist  the 
local  profession  to  greater  efficiency.  The  school  has  always 
stood  for  progress.  It  was  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  the  South 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Southern  Medical  College  Associa- 
tion. Its  faculty  have  been  leaders  in  securing  better  Medical 
Practice  Acts  and  Medical  laws  in  the  State. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization  there  were  fifteen  full  profes- 
sors with  adjuncts,  assistants  and  demonstrators.  The  scien- 
tific branches  were  for  some  years  taught  in  the  laboratories 
and  buildings  of  Fort  Worth  University.  In  its  second  year  a 
special  building  was  ejected  on  the  University  campus.  Later  a 
medical  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  site  of  the  present 
Seibold  hotel,  was  secured  and  occupied  for  ten  years.  The  de- 
mand for  more  modern  equipment  was  met  in  190">  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  modern  Medical  building,  today  one  of  the  best 
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structures  of  its  kind  possessed  by  any  Southern  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Fort  Worth  University  and  its  union 
with  the  Epworth  University,  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  the  Medi- 
cal School  became  affiliated  June  28,  1911,  with  the  Texas 
Christian  University.  Its  relation  with  this  University  has 
been  constantly  growing  closer  until  in  June,  1913,  the  grounds, 
buildings  and  equipment  became  absolutely  the  property  of  the 
Christian  University,  and  the  medical  school  one  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  University;  its  scientific  branches  will  be  taught 
on  the  University  campus,  its  faculty  has  been  elected  by  the 
University  trustees  as  the  faculties  of  other  departments,  and 
the  institution  financed  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  faculty  thus  to  be  able 
to  announce  to  the  alumni  of  the  school  that  a  brilliant  future 
for  their  old  alma  mater  has  been  secured.  The  Texas  Christian 
University  is  the  only  school  of  higher  education,  conducted  by 
one  of  the  strongest  religious  denominations  in  Texas.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  best  universities  in  Texas  and  has  a  great  future. 
The  Medical  Department  will  hereafter  share  in  its  rapidly 
growing  prestige  and  increasing  endowment  fund. 

The  University  trustees  have  plans  to  make  the  Medical  De- 
partment second  to  none  in  the  South.  The  paid  teaching  force 
will  be  largely  increased  for  the  coming  year.  There  will  be 
added  a  large  amount  of  laboratory  apparatus,  and  the  clinical 
n  ■  on  roes  will  be  much  increased  and  their  use  facilitated  by 
the  new  City  and  County  Hospital,  now  in  course  of  erection 
adjoining  the  College  building,  as  announced  more  fully  else- 
where in  this  catalogue.  The  school  fully  complies  with  the 
standards  of  the  Texas  State  Examining  Board  and  the  Council 
on  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  In 
point!  of  property,  income,  university  connection  and  eminence 
of  its  faculty,  this  school  iH  not  equaled  by  any  other  medical 
school  in  Texas. 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  now  passed  its  seventh  com- 
mencement. Us  reputation  hai  so  spread  throughout  surround- 
ing States  thai  the  coming  year  promises  to  practically  double 
fchi  department.    It  has  an  unusually  efficient  corps  of  teachers 
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and  is  equipped  with  every  appointment  necessary  to  teach 
scientific  and  practical  pharmacy. 

A  school  of  nursing,  organized  six  years  ago,  has  passed  its 
fifth  commencement.  The  enlarged  hospital  facilities  will 
greatly  enlarge  the  scope  and  value  of  its  training,  making  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  hospitals  as  an  alma  mater  for  those 
looking  forward  to  a  nursing  profession.  Some  of  the  graduates 
now  hold  some  of  the  best  hospital  appointments  in  the  South. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING 

The  beautiful  and  commodious  College  building,  made  of  gray 
brick  and  stone,  is  located  on  Fifth  and  Calhoun  Streets.  It  is 
owned  by  the  University  and  cost  more  than  $60,000  for  build- 
ing and  grounds,  not  including  equipment.  It  has  a  floor  space 
of  over  25,000  square  feet,  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
floor  plans  following  show  the  conveniences  and  facilities  for 
work. 

The  first  floor  contains  seven  hospital  wards  of  sufficient  room 
for  50  beds,  bath  rooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  private  rooms, 
linen  closets,  boiler  room,  coal  room,  supply  room,  lavatory,  etc. 

The  Hospital  Department,  on  the  second  floor,  contains  £our 
hospital  wards  with  twenty-five  beds,  two  bath  rooms,  private 
operating  rooms,  surgical  clinical  amphitheater,  anesthetizing 
room,  sterilizing  room,  surgeon's  dressing  room,  medical  clinic 
room,  clinic  waiting  room,  house  surgeon's  room,  drug  store  and 
patient's  lobby. 

The  College  Department  contains  library  and  faculty  room, 
Dean's  office,  students'  lobby,  etc. 

Note. — The  Hospital  Wards  will  be  vacated  upon  completion 
of  the  City  and  County  Hospital.  These  rooms  will  then  be 
used  for  library,  museum,  etc. 

On  the  third  floor  the  Assembly  Hall  seating  300,  fittted  wih 
a  Zeiss  epidiascope,  physiologic,  histologic  and  bacteriologic 
laboratories,  lecture  room  seating  75,  stock  room,  hallways,  ele- 
vator, etc.,  are  situated. 

On  the  fourth  floor  are  the  dissecting  room,  anatomic  prepara- 
tion room,  anatomic  and  autopsy  amphitheater,  museum  and 
section  study  room,  chemical  laboratory,  chemical  stock  room, 
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chemical  lecture  room,  pharmaceutic  laboratory,  stock  room, 
halls,  etc. 

CLINICAL  RESOURCES 

The  rapidity  with  which  our  city  is  growing,  its  manufactur- 
ing industries,  railroads,  street  car  and  interurban  lines,  packing 
plants,  oil  refineries,  service  corporations  and  its  rapid  increase 
in  population,  reaching  near  the  100,000  mark,  makes  it  a  place 
unsurpassed  for  clinical  advantages.  Not  only  this  but  the 
outlying  territory,  tributary  to  this  place,  reached  by  24  railroad 
and  interurban  lines,  makes  it  a  natural  distributing  point  to 
the  great  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest.  These  are  important 
factors,  offering  a  large  clinical  field,  unexcelled  by  any  city  of 
its  size  in  the  country. 

The  city  and  county  have  placed  their  sick  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege hospital,  making  it  a  city  and  county  hospital,  placing 
under  our  supervision  the  entire  charity  medical  work  for  medi- 
cal instruction. 

NEW  CITY  AND  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

The  city  and  county  will  jointly  build  a  $40,000  hospital 
adjacent  to  the  Medical  College.  Construction  is  to  begin  imme- 
diately, and  the  hospital  should  be  completed  within  a  year.  It 
will  be  under  a  Board  of  Control  and  subject  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment for  teaching  purposes.  In  addition  to  the  large  number 
of  clinics  and  beds  which  will  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  there  will 
be  obstetrical  and  children's  wards  erected,  costing  approxi- 
mately $10,000.  It  is  further  planned  to  build  a  clinical  amphi- 
theater, an  addition  to  the  College  building,  connecting  the  two 
institutions,  thus  enabling  patients  from  the  City  and  County 
Hospital  to  be  more  accessible  for  clinical  and  teaching  pur- 
poses. Until  the  completion  of  the  new  hospital,  city  and  county 
patients  will  be  cared  for  in  the  Medical  College  Hospital. 

COLLEGE  DISPENSARY 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  College  building  is  located  the  dis- 
pensary, and  consists  of  patients'  waiting  room,  a  medical  and 
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surgical  amphitheater;  connected  with  this  are  dressing,  steriliz- 
ing and  anesthetizing  rooms.  Members  of  the  Senior  class  have 
daily  work  in  the  dispensary  and  clinical  laboratory,  under  the 
supervision  of  instructors,  where  they  become  acquainted  with 
many  diseased  conditions. 

The  dispensary  is  in  charge  of  the  Dispensary  Committee, 
appointed  from  the  Faculty.  They  will  have  complete  charge 
of  the  service,  and  all  clinics  of  this  nature  will  be  referred  to 
this  committee.  A  dispensary  clerk  will  be  in  attendance,  and 
all  medicines  and  treatment  for  indigent  patients  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge. 

Upon  completion  of  the  City  and  County  Hospital  it  is  planned 
to  maintain  a  free  dispensary  in  that  institution. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  INFIRMARY 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  readily  accessible  by  a  12-minute  car  service.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  high  plateau,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
who  completed  in  1907  a  large  wing,  making  room  for  200  beds, 
four  largs  wards,  four  operating  rooms,  in  one  of  which  a  com- 
modious amphitheater  has  been  erected.  This  is  perhaps  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  hospital  in  the  State,  having  room  for 
more  than  400  beds.  Every  Saturday  Clinics  will  be  held 
here  by  the  Professors  of  Surgery  and  Medicine,  and  Senior 
students  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  most  of  the 
principal  surgical  operations  and  studying  bedside  treatment. 
Twenty-five  beds  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  for 
teaching  purposes  in  medicine  and  surgery.  The  usefulness  of 
the  hospital  is  greatly  enhanced  by  an  efficient  training  school 
for  nurses. 

ANATOMIC  LABORATORIES 

The  dissecting  room  occupies  the  fourth  floor,  having  the  full 
east  and  south  ventilation.  It  has  a  good  cement  floor  and  direct 
sewer  drainage.  It  is  provided  with  fifteen  dissecting  tables, 
accammodating  CO  second  year  men  and  120  first  year  men. 
This  department  is  provided  with  good  lockers,  lavatories, 
lights,  etc. 
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Connected  with  this  room  is  the  anatomic  amphitheater, 
lighted  by  window  and  skylight,  provided  with  fine  slate  boards 
and  accommodating  with  raised  seats  60  men.  Here  anatomic 
demonstrations  are  given  on  the  cadaver.  The  room  is  also 
used  for  autopsy  work  and  demonstrations  in  operative  surgery. 

This  department  is  also  provided  with  a  preparation  room 
with  cement  floor,  direct  elevator  connections,  water  and  light, 
with  all  appliances  for  the  preservation  of  bodies. 

The  anatomic  study  laboratory  is  an  important  part  of  this 
department.  Here  is  placed  a  large  central  table  with  chairs 
for  section  study.  The  walls  are  fitted  with  cases  containing 
models,  charts,  dissections,  cross  sections,  colored  bones  graphic- 
ally showing  muscular  attachments,  embryologic  preparations, 
pathologic  specimens,  anatomic  library,  etc. 

The  bone  room  is  furnished  with  a  large  collection  of  well 
classified  disarticulated  bones  for  the  practical  study  of  oste- 
ology. Tickets  are  secured  at  the  Dean's  office  for  $2.00,  en- 
titling holders  to  draw  bones  for  study  according  to  the  printed 
rules  issued  with  the  tickets. 

THE  CHEMIC  LABORATORY 

The  chemic  laboratory  occupies  a  room  48x25  feet  on  the 
fourth  floor.  It  is  fitttcd  wih  155  cabinet  desks,  accommodating 
155  men.  The  desks  are  provided  with  drawers,  lockers,  water, 
gas,  and  furnished  with  reagents  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  department  has  a  store  room  12x18  feet,  which  may  be 
used  for  a  private  laboratory  for  special  and  research  work  of 
the  instructors.  It  contains  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  chemi- 
cal apparatus  obtainable  in  American  and  German  markets. 
The  equipment  of  this  laboratory,  for  its  size,  is  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  American  medical  college. 

The  Laboratory  connects  with  the  chemical  lecture  hall,  which 
accommodates  75  men,  and  is  fitted  with  blackboards,  demon- 
stration desks,  etc.,  necessary  for  chemical  lecture  work. 

The  chemical  laboratories  at  the  University  proper  are  simi- 
larly equipped,  and  ample  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
A4  <  ooimodation  of  an  increased  number  of  students. 
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HISTOLOGIC,  EMBRYOLOGIC  AND  BIOLOGIC  LABO- 
RATORY 

This  laboratory  at  the  University  is  large  and  well  lighted, 
furnished  with  all  necessary  tables,  microscopes  and  other  acces- 
sories, such  as  charts,  drawings  and  a  projecting  lantern. 
Specimens  of  chick  embryos  in  various  stages  of  development 
will  be  kept  for  student  instruction.  A  large  number  of  parts  of 
tissue  in  paraffin  are  kept  on  hand  for  section  cutting.  Material 
for  biologic  work  will  be  supplied  at  the  proper  time. 

THE  PATHOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

This  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  north  end  of  the  third  floor 
of  the  College  building.  It  is  16x44  feet,  and  fitted  with  desks 
and  lockers  of  progressive  heights  to  enable  all  to  have  advan- 
tages of  the  ten  large  windows.  This  laboratory  has  compound 
microscopes  and  accessories  sufficien  to  accommodate  50  men 
with  individual  outfits. 

A  large  store-room  stores  material  for  this  laboratory  and  the 
bacteriologic' laboratory,  which  may  be  used  for  a  private  labora- 
tory for  the  special  and  research  work  of  the  instructors.  It  is 
equipped  with  various  baths,  microtomes,  specimens  both  mount- 
ed and  unmounted,  staining  material  of  all  necessary  kinds. 

A  vertical  photo-micrographic  camera,  mounted  on  bible,  with 
all  accessories  for  taking  photo-micrographs,  has  been  provided. 
About  200  photo-micrographs  of  sections  of  normal  and  patho- 
logic tissues  have  been  prepared.  This  mattter  will  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

The  physiologic  laboratory  is  on  the  second  floor.  This  de- 
partment has  this  year  added  to  its  equipment  a  complete'  new 
outfit,  bringing  our  equipment  up  to  four  full  Harvard  units. 
The  department  possesses  a  good  lecture  room  with  good  slate 
boards  and  necessary  appratus  for  the  standard  experimental 
courses  in  physiology.  The  experimental  work  in  pharmacology 
will  be  carried  on  in  this  laboratory. 
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THE  BACTERIOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

The  bacteriologic  laboratory  at  the  University  has  desks 
equipped  with  drawers,  lockers,  water,  gas,  bacteriologic  appa- 
ratus, etc.,  sufficient  to  supply  each  student.  The  laboratory  is 
furnished  with  incubators,  individual  and  general,  sterilizer, 
animal  cages,  and  everything  necessary  to  give  a  practical  indi- 
vidual demonstration  course  in  the  nature,  growth  and  patho- 
logic properties  of  the  principal  micro-organisms.  In  addition 
to  this  equipment,  improved  electric  centrifuge,  autoclave,  moist 
chambers,  etc.,  have  been  purchased. 

THE  CLINIC  LABORATORY 

This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  chemical  appa- 
ratus and  reagents,  syphgmomanometers,  blood  counting  appa- 
ratus, microscopes,  hemaglobinometers,  dark  ground  illumina- 
tors, etc.  Pathological  material  can  be  frozen,  sectioned  and 
stained  and  given  to  the  student  for  study  and  verification.  The 
laboratory  is  in  charge  of  a  paid  instructor  and  is  used  by  Senior 
and  Junior  students  on  assigned  cases  from  the  various  clinics. 
The  work  here  forms  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  instruction  given 
in  the  clinical  courses. 

PROJECTION  APPARATUS 

Desiring  to  give  students  every  available  teaching  advantage, 
the  faculty  has  placed  in  the  Assembly  Hall  the  finest  projection 
apparatus  purchasable — a  combined  Epidiascope  and  Episcope, 
manufactured  by  Dr.  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  and  imported  at  a  large 
expense  especially  for  this  school.  The  instrument  throws  upon 
the  screen  the  brilliantly  illuminated  image  of  all  objects  of  a 
size  to  be  placed  within  it.  Cuts,  plates,  illustrations  from 
books,  drawings,  models,  physical  apparatus,  small  plants  and 
animals,  pathologic  and  anatomical  specimens,  etc.  It  also  pro- 
jects lantern  slides,  micro-photographs,  microscopical  slides, 
hanging  cultures  of  bacteria,  etc.  The  instrument  presents  a 
wide  range  of  applicability  and  will  greatly  increase  the  scope 
of  illustrated  teaching.  During  the  past  year  we  have  pur- 
chased an  Kdinger  Drawing  and  Projection  apparatus  for  use 
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in  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  With  the  aid  of  this 
apparatus  various  slides  can  be  shown,  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
We  consider  this  one  of  our  most  valuable  additions  to  our  labo- 
ratory equipment. 

THE  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

During  the  past  year  a  medical  library  of  about  1,000  volumes 
has  been  placed  in  the  faculty  room.  It  is  conveniently  arranged 
for  reference  and  consists  of  standard  medical  works,  systems 
of  medicine  and  bound  volumes  of  some  of  the  leading  journals. 
Later  a  room  is  to  be  set  apart  for  a  library,  and  a  librarian 
installed.  There  is  also  an  excellent  file  of  the  current  medical 
journals. 

MUSEUM 

This  contains  normal  anatomic  dissections,  malformations 
and  deformities;  numerous  specimens  useful  in  the  study  of 
embryology;  a  large  number  of  pathologic  specimens,  gen- 
eral and  special,  including  tumors  of  every  class;  many 
specimens  of  bone  illustrating  the  different  conditions  pro- 
duced by  disease;  a  large  number  of  plaster  casts,  showing  sec- 
tions and  dissections,  richly  colored,  showing  the  relation  of 
nerves,  vessels,  muscles,  etc.;  plaster  casts  of  all  parts  of  the 
human  body,  showing  the  relation  of  the  viscera,  in  colors. 
Many  charts  in  colors,  illustrating  the  microscopic  structure  of 
the  different  organs  and  the  elementary  tissues,  as  well  as  illus- 
trating the  phenomena  of  pathologic  conditions  (schematic). 
The  museum  is  in  charge  of  a  Museum  Committee,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  collect  and  properly  care  for  new  material,  a  great 
abundance  of  which  is  obtainable. 

COMBINED  LITERARY  AND  MEDICAL  COURSE  LEAD- 
ING TO  THE  DEGREES  A.  B.  AND  M.  D. 

By  a  carefully  prepared  combination  of  literary  and  medical 
studies,  the  student  may  secure  both  the  degrees  A.  B.  and 
M.  D.  in  much  shorter  time  than  by  taking  the  courses  sepa- 
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rately.  The  period  required  need  not  exceed  seven  years,  and 
by  many  students  may  be  reduced  to  six  years.  The  course  will 
include  all  the  required  branches  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  the 
College  of  Medicine,  with  but  a  few  literary  electives.  In  this 
combination  Chemistry  will  be  considered  the  student's  minor 
department  and  Biology  his  major  department. 

The  required  literary  branches  are:  Mathematics  14  credits, 
English  15  credits,  History  9  credits,  Foreign  Language  12 
credits,  Philosophy  12  credits,  Bible  History  and  Prophecy 
17  credits. 

Electives  from  any  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  for 
which  the  student  is  prepared  to  the  amount  of  21  credits,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  full  course  in  the  Medical  College  will 
entitle  the  candidate  to  both  the  degrees. 


TIME  ALLOTTED  TO  SUBJECTS 


FIRST  YEAR 


Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total 


Anatomy: 

Osteology  and  Arthrology  


90 
450 
100 

32 


Dissection  . 
Histology  . 
Embryology 


72 
30 


804 


Chcmiatry: 

General  Chemistry  

Organic  Chemistry  

Toxicology  

Now  and  Non-Ofliciil  Remedies.... 


60 
60 
12 
6 


120 


HartrrinlofJH  . 


258 
90 


Total 


1152 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total 

Anatomy : 

Nervous  System  and  Special  Senses  .  .  36 
Applied  Anatomy   72 


108 


Physiology: 


120 

180 

180 

480 

180 

180 

54 

120 

174 

124 

200 

324 

Total  

1266 

THIRD  YEAR 

Didactic. 

Laboratory.  Total 

180 

180 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Microscopy  

200 

200 

108 

100 

208 

108 

75 

183 

36 

36 

36 

100 

136 

90 

90 

Pathology: 

Post-Mortem  Operative  Technic... 

36 

36 

40 

40 

72 

72 

Opthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology  

100 

100 

Total 


1281 
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FOURTH  YEAR 


Didactic. 

Surgery   72 

Gynecology   72 

Neurology   36 

Therapeutics   18 

Oto-Laryngology   36 

Pediatrics   54 

Opthalmology   54 


Laboratory.  Total 
72 
72 
36 
18 
36 
54 
54 


Total 


342 


GENERAL  CLINICS 


Ward  Clinics — Visitations   180 

Genito-Urinary    72 

Dermatology   36 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry   36 

General  Medicine   180 

Surgery   180 

Therapeutics   18 

Gynecology   36 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat   72 


Total    630 


Total  number  of  hours:  First  year,  1152;  second  year,  1266; 
third  year,  1281;  fourth  year,  972;  making  a  grand  total  of 
4673  hours,  or  an  average  of  1168%  hours  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion, 360  hours  are  available  for  case  histories  and  clinical 
laboratory  work. 
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CURRICULUM  BY  SUBJECTS 

ANATOMY 

Professor,  Kent  V.  Kibbie,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Frank  G.  Sanders,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 
Demonstrators : 
Olif  F.  Carlson,  M.  D.  R.  A.  Kooken,  M.  D. 

Pierre  F.  Higgins,  M.  D.  C.  B.  Simmons,  M.  D. 

Thos.  Iff.  Jeter,  M.  D.  Morris  Badt,  M.  D. 

Oscar  R.  Grogan,  M.  D. 
(Assistants  in  Histology,  Embryology  and  Biology  to  be  appointed.) 

GROSS  HUMAN  ANATOMY 

General  Anatomy  covers  two  years'  study,  with  a  paid  in- 
structor in  constant  attendance,  and  falls  under  the  following 
sections : 

First  Year 

L  Osteology  and  Arthrology. — Students  supplied  with  skele- 
tons and  bones.  Clay  modeling  and  accurate  drawings  of 
some  of  the  typical  bones  will  be  required.  Osteology  of 
each  part  under  dissection  is  also  a  requisite.  Three  hours 
a  week  for  thirty  weeks.    Dr.  Carlson. 

2.  Arm  and  Thorax. — 150  hours  dissection,  quizzes  and  dem- 
onstrations. 

3.  Head  and  Neck. — 150  hours  dissection,  Anatomy  of  Special 
Senses,  quizzes  and  demonstrations. 

4.  Leg,  Pelvis  and  Viscera. — 150  hours  dissection,  quizzes  and 
demonstrations,  supported  with  lectures.  Profs.  Kibbie  and 
Sanders,  Drs.  Higgins,  Jeter,  Kooken,  Simmons,  Badt  and 
Grogan. 

Second  Year 
(108  Hours  during  the  Second  Year.) 


5.   Topographical  and  Applied  Anatomy. — The  human  body  is 
studied  in  sections,  frequent  use  being  made  of  special  dis- 
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sections,  models  and  wet  dissections.  Sketches  of  sections 
are  required  and  passed  upon.  Regional  anatomy,  with 
special  attention  to  surgical  significance,  is  included  in  this 
course.  Students  who  have  not  done  satisfactory  work  in 
the  first  year  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  this  course. 
Prof.  Kibbie. 

First  Year 

6.  Histology. — Lectures  and  recitations  for  fifteen  weeks,  five 
one-hour  periods  per  week,  covering  the  study  of  cells,  their 
reproduction,  the  structure  and  development  of  normal  tis- 
sue. Each  period  of  the  work,  as  taken  up,  will  be  demon- 
strated by  drawings,  and,  when  possible,  microscopic  sec- 
tions will  be  demonstrated  by  the  projection  lantern. 

7.  Histology  Laboratory. — This  course  will  be  given  for  five 
weeks,  periods  of  four  hours  per  day.  Cut  sections  of 
various  tissue,  properly  stained,  will  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dent to  mount.  Each  mount  will  be  studied  and  drawn  and 
retained  by  the  student  for  future  reference.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  sections  of  organs  of  special  sense 
and  nervous  system. 

8.  Embryology. — A  course  of  six  weeks,  embracing  five  one- 
hour  lectures  per  week.  A  study  of  individual  cell  division, 
and  formation  of  germ  layers  of  the  embryo.  Lecture  work 
will  be  supplemented  by  drawings  and  lantern  slides. 

9.  Laboratory  Work. — A  period  of  four  weeks  will  be  given 
this  portion  of  the  work,  covering  four  two-hour  periods 
per  week.  In  this  course  the  student  will  mount  and  draw 
sections,  showing  the  early  stages  of  germ  cells,  germ  layers, 
embryonic  tissues,  and  the  origin  and  early  stages  of 
organs. 

10.  Biology. — A  laboratory  course  covering  six  weeks  of  five 
one-hour  periods  per  week.  Types  of  living  organisms,  such 
as  the  amoeba  and  other  protozoa,  will  be  studied  micro- 
scopically. Then  higher  organisms,  such  as  crawfish,  star- 
fish, etc.,  will  be  taken  up  and  studied  in  detail. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor,  William  B.  Parks,  A.  M. 
Assistant,  Mr.  W.  N.  Clark. 

First  Year 

1.  General  Chemistry. — This  course  covers  a  course  of  sixteen 
weeks  of  consecutive  work,  with  four  one-hour  periods  per 
week.  First  consideration  is  given  chemical  physics,  with 
their  relations  to  the  principles  of  chemistry,  then  taking  up 
the  non-metals  and  metals;  their  occurrence,  properties, 
combinations  and  uses.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to 
acquaint  the  students  with  these  substances,  which  properly 
belong  to  medical  chemistry.  The  lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  experiments  and  demonstrations.    Prof.  Parks. 

2.  Laboratory  Work. — This  work  will  consist  of  four  hours  of 
two  periods  each  week  for  fifteen  weeks.  The  first  four  weeks 
will  be  devoted  to  experiments,  whereby  the  student  may 
demonstrate  for  himself  the  properties  and  behavior  of 
some  of  the  more  common  elements  and  their  compounds. 
Prof.  Parks  and  Mr.  Clark. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  will  continue  eight  weeks 
and  immediately  follows  the  introductory  laboratory  work. 
Herein  the  student  learns  the  tests  and  processes  of  separa- 
tion of  the  different  metals  and  acids.  Each  student  must 
analyze  one  unknown  of  each  group  of  metals  in  addition 
to  the  regular  assigned  work.    Prof.  Parks  and  Mr.  Clark. 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis. — A  brief  course  in  volumetric  analy- 
sis and  quantitative  estimations,  with  the  object  of  teaching 
the  student  the  value  of  this  work  in  Physiological  Chemis- 
try. Continues  three  weeks,  four  hours  per  week,  following 
qualitative  analysis.    Prof.  Parks. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  course  must  be  preceded  by  that 
of  General  Chemistry.  Fifteen  lectures  and  recitations, 
four  hours  per  week,  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  in 
which  the  constitution,  classification  and  derivation  of 
organic  compounds  will  be  considered.  Very  special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  those  compounds  and  derivatives  which 
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are  of  medic  and  pharmaceutic  importance.  Work  supple- 
mented by  experiments  and  demonstrations.    Prof.  Parks. 

6.  Laboratory  Work. — Two  regular  laboratory  periods  of  two 
hours  each  week  will  continue  during  the  course,  in  which 
the  student  will  manufacture  such  preparations  as  ether, 
chloroform,  picric  acid,  acetanilide,  etc.  Prof.  Parks  and 
Mr.  Clark. 

7.  Toxicology. — A  series  of  twelve  lectures  will  be  given  dur- 
ing the  last  three  weeks  of  school,  in  which  this  science  will 
be  taught  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  may  be  ren- 
dered familiar  with  the  more  common  poisons,  their  symp- 
toms in  the  human  body  and  their  treatment.  Demonstra- 
tions of  the  methods  for  detection  of  such  poisons  as 
mercury  and  arsenic  will  be  made  before  the  class.  Prof. 
Parks. 

8.  New  and  Non-Official  Remedies. — Modern  research  and  in- 
dustrial chemistry  from  time  to  time  are  furnishing  the 
medical  science  with  new  and  valuable  remedies  which  are 
either  not  listed  in  text-books  or  are  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket under  peculiar  or  fanciful  names.  Our  object  in  giving 
this  special  course  of  six  lectures — by  appointment — is  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  valuable  modern  Materia 
Medica.    Prof.  Parks. 

PHYSIOLOGIC  CHEMISTRY 

Professor,  R.  H.  Needham,  Ph.  C. 
Assistant,  Mr.  Ilrnoks  C.  Grant 

Second  Ykar 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  which  will  include  recitations, 
demonstration!  and  quizzes,  and  is  required  of  all  second  year 
students.  1 1  must  be  preceded  by  the  course  in  first  year 
chemistry  known  as  organic  chemistry.  The  course  will  con- 
tinue for  nine  weeks  (luring  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  con- 
sisting of  Tour  hours'  work  per  day. 

The  study  of  enzymes,  their  classification  and  actions,  will  be 
iirst  taken  up.  Kxperirnents  on  enzymes  and  antienzymes  and 
quantitative  determinations  of  the  activity  of  the  more  important 
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ones  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  students  in  the  laboratory. 
The  composition  of  carbohydrates,  proteins  and  fats  will  be  next 
studied.  The  action  of  saliva  and  the  chemical  changes  on  food- 
stuffs, under  the  head  of  salivary  digestion,  will  be  carefully 
carried  out.  Protein  material  and  the  process  of  gastric  diges- 
tion, together  with  analyses  of  both  true  and  artificial  gastric 
juice,  will  be  given  attention,  each  student  being  required  to 
make  at  least  one  analysis  aside  from  regular  assigned  work. 
Pancreatic  digestion  will  next  be  taken  up,  due  attention  being 
given  to  the  tests  for  enzymes  and  end  products.  Bile  and  its 
chemistry,  also  formation  and  composition  of  gall  stones,  will  be 
considered. 

.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  putrefactive  products 
and  the  tests  for  same.  The  composition  of  feces  and  accom- 
panying waste  products  will  also  receive  attention.  Careful 
attention  is  given  the  study  of  blood  chemically  and  also  the 
application  of  tests  for  its  identity  under  various  circumstances. 
Students  will  be  expected  to  use  the  spectroscope  in  identifying 
suspected  blood. 

The  composition  of  milk  is  studied  and  the  student  instructed 
in  detecting  adulterants  and  preservatives.  A  complete  analysis 
of  at  least  two  samples  of  milk  will  be  required  of  each  student, 
such  analysis  including  the  Babcock  test  for  butter  fat. 

The  isolation  of  glycogen,  myosin,  etc.,  from  muscular  tissue 
or  liver  will  be  done  by  the  class  in  sections. 

The  study  of  normal  urine  will  be  next  taken  up  and  the 
various  constituents  isolated  wherever  possible.  Urea  will  be 
isolated  and  also  prepared  synthetically  by  the  student.  The 
salts  of  urea  and  uric  acid  will  be  studied  chemically  and 
microscopically.  Hippuric  acid  will  be  prepared  from  urine, 
and  the  aromatic  and  sulphur  compounds  and  their  relation  to 
health  and  disease  will  be  demonstrated.  The  student  will  be 
instructed  as  to  the  pathological  constituents,  such  as  pigments, 
sugar,  bile,  blood,  etc.,  tests  for  these,  and  will  be  expected  to 
analyze  unknown  samples  of  both  pathological  and  normal  urine. 
Careful  drill  is  given  in  quantitative  estimations,  both  gavi- 
metric  and  volumetric.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  provide 
himself  with  a  uniform  note-book  and  to  tabulate  all  results  and 
experiments  for  the  inspection  of  the  instructor.  Prof.  Needham 
and  Mr.  Grant. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Professor,  J.  A.  Kelly,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  R.  H.  Needham,  Ph.  C. 

1.  Lectures  and  Recitations. — Instruction  in  this  branch  will  be 
confined  entirely  to  the  second  year  in  Medicine  and  will  be 
based  upon  laboratory  work,  demonstrations,  and  lectures. 
Lectures  and  recitations  will  continue  for  twenty-four 
weeks,  five  hours  per  week.  Laboratory  and  demonstration 
periods  will  embrace  a  period  of  nine  weeks,  four  hours 
per  day.  Our  laboratory  equipment  is  quite  complete  and 
we  will  be  enabled  to  assign  the  work  to  the  students  in 
sections  of  four  only,  under  an  assistant,  which  will  assure 
individual  work  upon  the  part  of  the  student. 

General  Physiology. — An  introduction  beginning  with 
cellular  biology  and  proceeding  to  the  physiology  of  muscle 
and  nerve  tissue  and  including  the  muscular  system. 

The  physiology  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  special 
senses  will  be  discussed,  taking  up  the  general  physiology 
of  the  brain,  medulla,  spinal  cord,  etc.  The  physiology  of 
vision  and  the  physics  of  refraction  will  be  given  special 
attention. 

The  physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Circulation  of  Blood 
and  Lymph  and  Respiration  and  those  factors  which  con- 
cern these  phenomena  will  be  studied  in  detail.  The  student 
will  study  his  own  blood  and  that  of  others  and  master  the 
technique  of  blood  examination,  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  properties  of  normal  human  blood. 

The  influence  of  various  conditions  upon  respiration,  with 
the  physical  and  chemical  changes  in  air  and  blood  caused 
by  respiration,  will  be  carefully  considered. 

Digestion  and  secretions,  with  reference  to  those  changes 
in  foodstuffs  which  take  place  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The 
effect  of  lecretloni  and  their  role  in  digestion  will  be  largely 
left  to  physiological  chemistry.  Under  this  head  will  be  dis- 
cussed the  physiology  of  secretions  and  conditions  which 
modify  glandular  activity. 

Nutrition  and  heat  production  and  regulation  will  receive 
due  attention.     Review    will    be  given    the  principles  of 
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dietetics,  and  the  metabolic  changes  which  various  food- 
stuffs undergo  in  the  system  will  be  followed. 

The  physiology  of  reproduction  will  be  briefly  considered 
as  to  functions  of  the  reproductive  organs,  heredity,  growth 
and  senescense.    Prof.  Kelly. 

2.  Laboratory  Work, — While  the  laboratory  work  will  not 
parallel  the  courses  in  lectures,  as  all  the  laboratory  work 
will  be  given  during  a- consecutive  period,  still  it  is  the 
intention  to  fully  demonstrate  all  phenomena  of  value  to  the 
student,  such  as  that  of  contraction,  conduction,  reflexes, 
etc.  The  more  difficult  experiments  will  be  conducted  by 
the  demonstrator,  while  the  more  simple  ones,  such  as  pulse 
tracings,  action  of  cardiagraph,  syphmomanometer,  blood 
count,  etc.,  each  student  will  be  expected  to  perform  and  to 
write  up  complete  data  as  to  results.  It  is  the  ultimate  aim 
to  demonstrate  in  the  laboratory  those  phenomena,  princi- 
pally, which  will  benefit  the  student  in  the  pursuance  of  his 
medical  course.    Prof.  Needham  and  Mr.  Day. 

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  PROTOZOLOGY 

Professor,  Herman  Kingsbury,  M.  D. 
Assistant  (to  be  appointed) 

First  Year 

1.  Lectures  and  Quizzes. — The  definition,  classification  and 
morphology  of  bacteria;  their  role  in  nature;  sterilization 
methods;  chemistry  and  commercial  bacteriology  are  studied. 
Especial  attention  is  given  the  action  and  production  of 
toxins,  ptomaine,  the  phenomena  of  immunity  and  infec- 
tion. Each  pathogenic  organism  is  then  discussed  until  the 
entire  field  of  Bacteriology  and  Protozology  is  covered.  The 
bacteriology  of  milk  and  water  is  covered.  One  hour  a  day 
for  eighteen  weeks.    Prof.  Kingsbury. 

Second  Year 

2.  Laboratory  Work. — This  work  will  be  pursued  for  twenty 
hours  a  week  for  nine  weeks  This  will  be  a  practical  course 
and  examinations  will  be  graded  according  to  the  work  done, 
written    examinations,    and    identifications    of  unknowns. 
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Beginning  with  the  preparation  of  the  various  culture 
media,  the  student  makes  pure  cultures  of  the  various  organ- 
isms and  takes  up  staining  technic.  Part  of  the  course  will 
be  taken  up  in  culture  and  growth  of  the  most  important 
non-pathogenic  germs.  When  the  student  has  acquired  suf- 
ficient care  and  skill  in  handling  germs,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal pathogenic  organisms,  such  as  Anthrax,  Malignant 
Edema,  Tetanus,  Tuberculosis,  Glanders,  Diphtheria, 
Pneumococcus,  Typhoid,  Colon,  Cholera,  pus  organisms, 
Meningitis  and  Gonorrhea,  will  be  studied  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  animal  experiment, 
opsonic  index  determination,  the  making  of  blood  cultures, 
water  and  milk  analysis,  the  preparation  of  autogenous 
vaccines,  microscopic  examination  of  sputa,  gonorrheal  dis- 
charge, Widal  agglutination  and  serum  tests.  Bacteriologic 
diagnosis  will  be  made  a  careful  study.  This  course  will  be 
of  a  practical  nature  and  prepares  the  student  for  his  work 
in  the  Clinical  Laboratory.    Prof.  Kingsbury. 

PATHOLOGY 

ProCessor,  John  D.  Covert,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Wilhelmlna  Von  Gerber,  b.  a.,  m.  d. 
Assistant,  Edwin  Davis,  M.  D. 

Second  Year 

L  Lectures  and  Quizzes. — Five  hours  a  week  for  twenty-five 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  and  quizzes  on  general 
pathology,  The  causes  of  disease,  the  various  retrograde 
changes,  Infiltrations,  degenerations,  necroses,  atrophy, 
hypertrophy,  regenerations,  inflammations,  tumors,  mal- 
formations, the  granuloma  and  parasites  will  be  thoroughly 
covered.    Prof.  Covert. 

i.  Laboratory  W  ork  and  Quizzee, — This  course  does  not  con- 
template the  making  of  pathologists  of  every  student,  but 
giving  the  possibilities  of  the  attainments  of  the  laboratory 

and  the  acquaintance  with  the  methods  which  enable  them 

to  understand  and  diagnose  disease. 

Twenty  hours  a  week  for  ten  weeks  are  devoted  to  this 
work,  during  which  time  each  student  is  presented  with 
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over  175  specimens  for  examination  and  study.  These 
specimens  illustrate  nearly  all  the  pathologic  changes  in 
the  body — the  results  of  various  diseased  conditions — includ- 
ing pathology  of  the  blood.  Students  will  be  required  to 
write  a  description  and  make  a  drawing  of  each  specimen 
studied.  These  specimens  may  be  kept  by  the  student  for 
future  reference,  and  study.  Each  student  will  be  required 
to  become  proficient  in  the  technic  of  preparing  specimens; 
their  hardening,  imbedding,  cutting  and  staining,  and  in 
the  use  of  the  freezing  microtome.  Prof.  Von  Gerber  and 
Dr.  Davis. 

Third  Year 

3.  Special  Pathology — Post-Mortem  and  Post-Mortem  Technic. 
Lectures  on  special  pathology  will  be  illustrated  by  fresh 
and  museum  specimens  and  microscopic  preparations. 
Autopsy  technic  will  be  thoroughly  demonstrated  on  the 
cadaver  and  by  lectures  and  quizzes.  Each  student  will  be 
required  to  write  protocols  of  every  autopsy,  which,  with 
the  demonstration  of  the  microscopic  findings,  will  give  a 
complete  record  of  the  year's  work.  One  hour  a  week  dur- 
ing the  entire  year.    Prof.  Covert. 

Note. — Junior  and  Senior  students  are 'required  to  attend 
each  autopsy  and  are  excused  from  other  work  at  this  time. 

PHARMACOLOGY  AND  THERAPEUTICS 

Professor,  Marquis  E.  Gilmore,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Oscar  E.  Veatch,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Assistants: 

R.  EL  Needham,  Ph.  C.  Mr.  Giles  W.  Day 

The  department  of  pharmacology  and  therapeutics  has  a  full 
laboratory  equipment  for  the  study  of  the  principles  of  materia 
medica,  pharmacy  and  the  physiological  action  of  drugs. 

The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  laboratory  work,  lectures 
and  recitations.  The  work  of  the  second  year  covers  the  materia 
medica,  pharmacy  and  the  physiological  action  of  drugs.  The 
third  and  fourth  year  instruction  embraces  the  principles  of  the 
therapeutic  application  of  all  remedial  agents. 

The  laboratory  cabinets  contain  all  the  more  important  drugs 
and  chemicals  and  their  preparations. 
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PHARMACOLOGY 
Second  Year 

1.  Materia  Medica. — This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  all  the  more  important  crude  drugs.  One  hour 
per  day  for  two  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  their 
names,  origin,  history,  physical  appearance  and  composi- 
tion, etc.    Prof.  Needham. 

2.  Pharmacy. — Three  hours  per  day  for  two  weeks.  This  is  a 
laboratory  course,  wherein  the  student  will  be  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceuticals.  He  will 
manufacture  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F.  preparations,  some  of 
which  will  be  used  for  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory. 
Prof.  Needham. 

3.  Lectures  and  Recitations. — Two  hours  a  week  for  twenty- 
seven  weeks.  The  lectures  are  devoted  mainly  to  the  physi- 
ological action  of  drugs  on  the  lower  animals  and  man,  and 
are  preliminary  to  the  laboratory  course.    Prof.  Veatch. 

4.  Laboratory. — Four  hours  per  day  for  four  weeks.  Devoted 
to  animal  experiments.  The  students  will  be  divided  into 
groups  as  occasion  demands  and  each  group  will  perform 
experiments  designed  to  demonstrate  the  action  of  various 
drugs  and  preparations  upon  the  physiological  systems  of 
the  body.  Experiments  too  difficult  for  the  students  to  per- 
form will  be  demonstrated  by  the  instructor  in  charge. 
Prof.  Needham. 

Third  Year 

1.  Lectures. — Two  hours  a  week  for  thirty  weeks  will  be  de- 
voted to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  between  drug  action 
and  the  disturbed  physiology  of  disease;  and  to  the  thera- 
peutic application  of  medicinal  and  other  remedial  agents  in 
the  treatment  of  disease.    Prof.  Gilmore. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Clinical  Tltrra /tallies. — One  hour  a  week  for  eighteen  weeks 
will  bo  given  to  applied  Therapeutics,  demonstrating  the 
mode  of  administration  and  application  of  remedial  agents. 
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Remedial  agents  other  than  drugs  will  be  demonstrated, 
namely:  Hypodermoclysis,  Infusion,  Enteroclysis,  Lavage, 
Bloodletting,  Massage,  Hyperemic  and  Movement  Therapy, 
and  the  uses  of  heat  and  cold. 

Students  are  expected  to  prescribe  for  all  patients 
brought  before  the  class;  these  prescriptions,  with  the 
diagnosis,  being  subjects  for  general  discussion.  Prof.  Gil- 
more. 

PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE 

Including  Clinical  Laboratory  Work  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Professor,  Willis  G.  Cook,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professors: 
Ewing  P.  Hall,  M.  D.  Samuel  A.  Woodward,  M.  D. 

Assistants: 

Wilhelmina  Von  Gerber,  A.  B.,  M.  D.      Holman  H.  Taylor,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Rufus  B.  West,  M.  D.       Aaron  R.  Hays,  M.  D.       Edwin  Davis,  M.  D. 
Oscar  E.  Veatch,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

L  Physical  Diagnosis. — Eighty  hours  will  be  devoted  to  this 
course.  Quizzes  on  text-book  assignments,  personally  super- 
vised examinations  of  patients,  clinical  lectures  and  history 
taking  will  comprise  this  course.  Selected  cases  from  the 
outdoor  clinic  and  hospital  cases  will  furnish  sufficient  ma- 
terial. All  modern  aids  and  methods  of  diagnosis  are  used. 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  train  the  student  to  make 
systematic  and  thorough  examinations  of  patients.  Prof. 
Cook. 

2.  Clinical  Diagnosis. — One  hundred  and  twenty  hours  of  labo- 
ratory work  and  recitations  will  be  given  in  this  course. 
Examinations  of  urine,  sputa,  gastric  contents,  pus,  throat 
smears,  blood,  etc.,  are  matfe  by  the  students  in  the  clinic 
laboratory.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  microscope  in 
blood  counting,  the  staining  and  examination  of  blood 
smears,  dark  ground  illumination,  agglutination  and  hemo- 
lytic reactions  will  form  an  important  part  of  this  course. 
Courses  1  and  2  occupy  a  period  of  two  hours  per  day  for 
twenty  weeks.    Drs.  Von  Gerber  and  Davis. 
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3.  General  Medicine. — Five  hours  a  week  during  the  entire 
year  will  be  given  to  lectures  and  recitations  upon  general 
medicine.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  cover  the  field  of  the 
most  important  medical  diseases,  leaving  to  the  fourth  year 
the  more  detailed  study  of  specific  and  rarer  diseases.  A 
special  assignment  has  been  made  for  the  study  of  tropical 
diseases.    Profs.  Cook,  Hall,  Woodward  and  Dr.  Taylor. 

4.  Medical  Jurisprudence. — Two  lectures  a  week  for  twenty 
weeks.  The  student  will  be  taught  his  duties  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  his  duties  to  the  State  and  the  legal  relationship 
between  physician  and  patient.  A  few  practical  lectures  on 
life  insurance  examination  will  be  given  in  this  course. 
Dr.  West. 

5.  Clinics. — The  schedule  of  clinics  in  internal  medicine  will  be 
arranged  so  as  to  give  the  third  year  students  opportunity 
of  attending.  This  is  not  required,  but  the  student  will  find 
it  of  advantage  to  do  so. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Clinics. — Two  clinics  a  week  will  be  held  at  the  College 
building.  These  clinics  will  last  one  and  one-half  hours 
each.  One  clinic  x  week  will  be  held  at  St.  Joseph's  In- 
firmary. Students  will  be  assigned  cases  and  opportunity 
given  for  their  study  and  to  make  such  examinations  as 
may  be  necessary  before  presented  in  the  clinic.  Complete 
case  histories  and  reports  of  all  examinations  made  are  re- 
quired and  filed  for  record.  The  clinical  laboratory  will  be 
in  charge  of  competent  instructors  and  accessible  to  stu- 
dents two  hours  each  day.  The  preliminary  study  of  cases 
and  preparation  of  histories  are  considered  most  important 
features  of  clinical  instruction.  Profs.  Cook,  Hall  and 
Woodward. 

2.  Ward  Instruction. — The  class  will  be  divided  into  sections 
and  visits  made  with  members  of  the  Staff  to  the  Hospital 
wards.    Four  hours  a  week.    Drs.  Veatch  and  Hays. 
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SURGERY 

Professor,  Bacon  Saunders,  M.  D.,  L.L.  D. 
Associate  Professors: 
L  C.  Chase,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  R.  F.  Saunders,  M.  D. 

^  Assistants: 
Chas.  H.  Harris,  M.  D.  C.  O.  Harper,  M.  D. 

Leonidas  A.  Suggs,  M.  D. 
Demonstrators: 
Leroy  O.  Foster,  M.  D.  Geo.  D.  Bond,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

L  Principles  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  Pathology. — The  aim  of 
this  course  will  be  to  teach  the  student  in  a  thorough  man- 
ner the  causes,  symptoms,  and  course  of  surgical  diseases. 
It  will  be  covered  by  three  lectures  a  week  for  eighteen 
weeks,  supplemented  by  quizzes  and  demonstrations  of  clini- 
cal cases  and  pathological  material.    Dr.  Harper. 

2.  Fractures  and  Dislocations. — Three  hours  each  week  will  be 
devoted  to  this  subject  for  eighteen  weeks.  The  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  these  important  injuries  will  have  a 
thorough  and  practical  consideration.  The  selection  of 
proper  mechanical  appliances  will  have  careful  considera- 
tion and  practical  demonstration,  in  which  the  individual 
student  will  be  required  to  participate.  This  course  will 
immediately  follow  that  on  Principles  of  Surgery.  Dr. 
Harris. 

SURGICAL  LABORATORY 

3.  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging. — Three  lecture  periods  each 
week,  the  first  eight  weeks,  will  be  devoted  to  thoroughly 
acquainting  the  student  with  the  practical  use  of  bandaging 
and  the  proper  method  of  preparation  and  application  of 
surgical  dressings  in  minor  injuries.  In  this  course  each 
student  will  be  required  to  do  the  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  instructor.    Dr.  Foster. 

4.  X-Ray  D'mgnosis. — Lectures  and  Demonstrations. — One  hour 
for  ten  weeks.  The  uses  of  electricity  in  its  application  to 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease  will  be  given.  Special 
emphasis  will  be  made  upon  X-Ray  diagnosis.    Dr.  Bond. 
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5.  Surgical  Anatomy. — A  review  of  topographical  anatomy, 
with  its  relations  to  surgical  anatomy  and  operative  surgery. 
Amputations,  ligations  and  operative  technic  will  be  taught 
the  students  by  demonstration  on  the  cadaver.  Later  the 
students  will  perform  the  work  on  the  cadaver  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor.  Two  periods  of  two  hours 
each  will  be  given  this  subject  for  eight  weeks  immediately 
following  the  course  in  Minor  Surgery  and  Bandaging. 
Prof.  Roy  F.  Saunders. 

6.  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Technic. — A  thorough  course  in 
surgical  technic  pertaining  to  thoracic  and  abdominal  work, 
such  as  anastomoses,  resections,  etc.  The  operations  will  be 
performed  by  students  on  animals,  and  an  important  feature 
of  the  work  will  be  the  after  care  and  end  results.  This 
course  will  finish  Surgical  Laboratory  work  and  will  be 
given  four  hours  per  week  the  last  twelve  weeks  of  school. 
Prof.  Chase. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Practice  of  Surgery. — Two  hours  per  week  throughout  the 
year  will  be  given  this  important  branch.  Comprehensive 
instruction  will  be  given  in  the  practice  of  surgery,  covering 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  surgical  conditions  and  dis- 
eases.   Prof.  Bacon  Saunders. 

2.  Orthopedic  Clinics. — Twelve  clinics  in  this  work  will  be  held 
during  the  year,  wherein  the  principles  and  technic  of 
Orthopedic  Surgery  will  be  demonstrated.    Dr.  Suggs. 

:i.  Outdoor  Clinics. — Two  clinics  per  week — including  Ortho- 
pedic Clinics — will  be  held  at  the  College  and  Hospital. 
The  Senior  class  will  be  organized  into  staffs,  which  will 
serve  in  rotation.  To  the  class,  the  histories  will  be  pre- 
sented; they  will  reach  a  diagnosis  and  outline  a  course  of 
treatment  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  Professor  of  Sur- 
gery. All  patients  admitted  to  the  Hospital  will  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  extent.  All  clinics  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
Professor  of  Surgery  and  his  staff.  Profs.  Saunders,  Chase, 
Drs.  Harris  and  Suggs. 
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4.  Clinics  (St.  Joseph's  Infirmary). — Every  Saturday  morning 
two  or  more  hours  will  be  devoted  to  operative  work  at  the 
clinical  amphitheater  of  the  Infirmary,  at  which  time  the 
Senior  class  will  be  given  instruction  in  surgery  and  technic. 
Prof.  Bacon  Saunders. 

GENITO-URINARY  AND  RECTAL  DISEASES 

Professor,  W.  A.  Duringer,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  W.  C.  Duringer,  M.  D. 
Assistant,  M.  V.  Creagan,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Clinical  Lectures  and  Technic. — This  course  will  consist  of 
two  clinical  lectures  a  week  during  the  entire  year,  illus- 
trated with  abundant  clinical  material  of  great  variety. 
Lectures  will  completely  cover  the  etiology,  pathology, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs  and  rectum.  The  technic  in  the  use  of  endoscope, 
cystoscope,  bougies,  irrigators,  instillations,  etc.,  will  be 
thoroughly  demonstrated.  Appointments  from  the  class  to 
assist  in  the  operations,  giving  opportunities  for  thorough 
training  in  surgical  work  and  diagnostic  technic.  The  stu- 
dents will  be  assigned  to  cases  and  will  be  required  to  take 
complete  case  histories  and  present  to  the  clinics  with  their 
diagnosis.    Profs.  Duringer  and  Dr.  Creagan. 

OBSTETRICS 

Professor,  Goodridge  V.  Morton,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Joseph  A.  Gracey,  M.  D. 
Assistants: 

Jno.  B.  Cummins,  If.  D.  Jno.  M.  Furman,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

1.  Lectures  and  Quizzes. — Three  hours  a  week  during  Che  en- 
tire session.  In  order  that  the  student  shall  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  obstetrics,  a  large  part  of  the  work  will  con- 
sist of  quizzes  from  texts.    Profs.  Gracey  and  Cummins. 

2.  Laboratory  and  Demonstration. — This  course  consists  of  two 
hours  a  day  for  seven  and  one-half  weeks.    The  student  is 
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thoroughly  drilled  in  manikin  work  and  becomes  proficient 
in  diagnosis  of  presentations,  positions  and  postures  and  in 
the  application  of  forceps.  The  diagnosis  of  pregnancy  is 
thoroughly  studied.  The  clinics,  when  available,  will  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  student  is  thoroughly  drilled  in 
asepsis  and  antiseptics  and  in  the  technic  of  obstetrical 
surgery.    Prof.  Morton. 

3.  Clinics. — Hospital  clinics  and  an  outdoor  obstetrical  service 
have  been  planned.  The  Junior  and  Senior  classes  are 
divided  into  sections  and  an  equal  number  from  each  are 
taken  in  rotation,  so  that  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  the  students  will  have  witnessed,  assisted  and  deliv 
ered  a  large  number  of  cases.  Profs.  Morton  and  Gracey 
and  Drs.  Cummins  and  Furman. 

NEUROLOGY 

Professor,  Wilmer  Allison,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Jas.  D.  Bozeman,  M.  D 
Assistant,  Henry  B.  Trigg,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

1.  Lectures. — One  hour  each  week  during  the  entire  session 
will  be  devoted  to  didactic  teaching.    Prof.  Bozeman.  ' 

2.  Laboratory  and  Demonstration. — Two  hours  each  day  for 
ten  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  demonstration  and  laboratory 
work.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
is  thoroughly  reviewed.  The  pathology  underlying  each 
nervous  symptom  is  studied  by  slides,  charts  and  quizzes. 
Practical  application  of  all  of  the  methods  of  diagnosis  of 
nervous  conditions  are  made  use  of,  in  order  that  the  stu- 
dent may  become  familiar  with  all  diagnostic  aids.  Drills 
in  taking  case  histories  and  making  of  a  diagnosis  in  nervous 
and  mental  disorders  arc  emphasized.  Prof.  Bozeman  and 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Trigg. 

Fourth  Yi:ar 

1.  Lecture*. — One  hour  a  week  during  the  entire  year,  con- 
tinuing the  work  of  the  Junior  year,  this  covering  the  entire 
ground  of  nervous  and  mental  diseases.    Prof.  Allison. 
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2.  Clinics. — One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  clinics.  Practically 
all  forms  of  nervous  diseases  will  be  shown  at  these  clinics. 
We  have,  outside  of  the  hospital,  cases  from  private  sani- 
tariums, as  well  as  interesting  cases  from  private  practice. 
The  County  Jail  furnishes  an  abundance  of  psyciatry  cases, 
thus  affording  the  students  ample  opportunities  to  become 
familiar  with  the  forms  of  mental  and  nervous  diseases. 
Profs.  Allison  and  Bozeman. 

GYNECOLOGY 

Professor,  W.  Ernest  Chilton,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Isaac  A.  Withers,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

1.  Lectures  and  Recitations. — One  hour  a  week  during  the  en- 
tire session.  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  female  genera- 
tive organs,  etiology,  pathology,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  under  the  head  of  Medical  Gynecology,  are  studied. 
Prof.  Withers. 

2.  Laboratory. — Practical  demonstrations  and  drills  in  exami- 
nations, case  histories,  methods  of  diagnosis  of  various 
pathological  conditions  are  given  in  conjunction  with  the 
laboratory  course  in  obstetrics.  Two  hours  a  day  for  seven 
and  one-half  weeks.    Prof.  Withers. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Lectures  and  Quizzes. — Two  hours  a  week  during  the  entire 
year,  consisting  of  clinical  and  didactic  recitations,  continu- 
ing the  Junior  year  and  taking  up  surgical  gynecology. 
Prof.  Chilton. 

2.  Quizzes. — One  clinic  per  week  of  two  hours  will  be  devoted 
to  gynecology.  In  addition,  ward  clinics  from  8  to  9  o'clock 
every  morning  will  be  held.  The  class  is  divided  into  sec- 
tions so  that  the  entire  class  during  the  year  has  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  study  gynecologic  cases.  The  clinical  labora- 
tory enables  the  student  to  work  up  his  cases  to  the  best 
advantage.    Profs.  Chilton  and  Withers. 
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OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Professor,  William  R.  Thompson,  M.  D. 
Assistant,  R.  W.  Moore,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

1.  Fifty  hours  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work.  A  careful 
study  of  the  instruments  of  precisioin  will  be  made  and  a 
demonstration  of  their  uses.  Special  attention  will  be  paid 
to  refraction  and  ophthalmoscopy.    Dr.  Moore. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Fifty-four  hours  will  be  devoted  to  didactic  work,  consisting 
of  class  conferences  of  cases  presented  in  the  clinic  and  a 
study  of  the  more  common  eye  diseases,  together  with  fre- 
quent quizzes.    Prof.  Thompson  and  Dr.  Moore. 

2.  Twenty-four  hours  or  more  will  be  devoted  to  clinical  in- 
struction, during  which  time  all  the  more  common  diseases 
will  be  presented,  together  with  many  complications.  Prof. 
Thompson  and  Dr.  Moore. 

OTOLOGY 

Professor,  Edgar  Doak  Capps,  M.  D. 
Assistant,  It.  B.  Sellers,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

1.  Twenty-five  hours  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  careful  study  of  instruments  commonly  used  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  otological  conditions  and 
their  complications.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to 
hearing  tests  and  study  of  the  labyrinth.    Dr.  Sellers. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Eighteen  hours  will  be  devoted  to  didactic  teaching  in  cover- 
ing the  more  common  otological  diseases  and  their  compli- 
cations. Frequent  quizzes  will  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  class  work.    Prof.  Capps  and  Dr.  Sellers. 

2.  Twenty-four  hours  or  more  will  be  devoted  to  clinical  teach- 
ing, during  which  time  the  many  otological  conditions  will 
be  presented  to  the  class  of  diagnosis.  Prof.  Capps  and  Dr. 
Sellers. 
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RHINOLOGY 

Professor,  Frank  D.  Boyd,  M.  D. 
Assistant,  J.  Wesley  Head,  M.  D. 

Third  Year 

1.  Twenty-five  hours  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  instruction, 
during  which  time  the  more  common  instruments  used  in 
rhinological  work  and  their  uses  will  be  demonstrated  to 
each  member  of  the  class.  Special  attention  will  be  directed 
to  transillumination  of  the  sinuses.    Dr.  Head. 

Fourth  Year 

1.  Eighteen  hours  will  be  devoted  to  didactic  instruction, 
during  which  time  the  more  common  rhinological  conditions 
will  be  studied.  Frequent  quizzes  will  be  an  important 
feature  of  this  work.    Prof.  Boyd  and  Dr.  Head. 

2.  Twenty-four  hours  or  more  will  be  devoted  to  clinical  in- 
struction. During  this  time  many  interesting  rhinological 
conditions  will  be  presented  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Individual  examination  and  diagnosis  will  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  staff.   Prof.  Boyd  and  Dr.  Head. 


PEDIATRICS 

Professor,  Robert  B.  Grammer,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Jesse  S.  Bardin,  M.  D. 

Fourth  Year 

L  Lectures  and  Recitalions. — Two  lectures  a  week  during  the 
Fall  term.  In  this  course  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
infants,  with  their  development  and  growth,  hygiene  and 
general  care  in  early  life,  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Prof.  Bardin. 

2.  Laboratory. — This  course  will  demonstrate  the  modification 
of  cow's  milk  for  infant  feeding,  Pasteurization,  etc.,  the 
composition  and  nutritive  values  of  the  different  proprietary 
infant  foods,  and  the  proper  selection  of  foods  and  feeding, 
in  different  diseases.  Six  hours  by  appointment.  Prof. 
Bardin. 
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3.  Lectures  and  Recitations. — One  lecture  a  week,  supplement- 
ed with  frequent  quizzes,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
terms.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  diseases  of  childhood,  their  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  childhood,  the  proper  care  and  feeding 
for  sick  children.  The  methods  of  diagnosis,  history  taking, 
treatment,  etc.,  will  receive  special  attention.  Prof.  Gram- 
mer. 

4.  Clinics. — Pediatric  Clinics  will  be  held  under  General  Medi- 
cine (q.  v.),  and  at  County  Orphans'  Home. 

DERMATOLOGY  AND  SYPHILOLOGY 

Professor,  Sidney  J.  Wilson,  M.  D. 

1.  Clinics. — This  course  will  comprise  a  study  of  the  essentials 
of  diagnosis,  including  <*'  classification  of  the  various  skin 
lesions,  and  a  general  consideration  of  the  more  common 
skin  diseases.  A  systematic  course  on  syphilis  as  a  whole 
and  detailed  consideration  of  its  cutaneous  manifestations, 
will  be  given.  One  clinic  will  be  given  each  week  during  the 
entire  year. 

Students  are  required  to  make  examinations,  write  his- 
tories, make  diagnoses,  and  suggest  treatment.  The  College 
Dispensary  furnishes  an  abundance  of  clinical  material  for 
a  thorough  course  in  this  branch.    Prof.  Wilson. 

HYGIENE  AND  CLIMATOLOGY 

Professor,  Holman  H.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  M.  T). 

The  first  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  • 
Preventive  Medicine.  The  relation  to  the  general  public  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  epidemics,  prophylaxis  of  tuberculosis,  etc. 
tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  diseases  in  our  public  schools 
and  other  public  institutions.  The  effects  upon  society,  of  the 
feeble-minded,  the  delinquent  and  the  criminal.  Later,  the  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  the  amount  necessary  for  health, 
their  composition,  and  food  adulterations,  general,  personal  and 
public  hygiene. 
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A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  climate,  high  and  low  altitudes, 
winds,  isotherms,  isobars,  hygroscopy,  etc.,  their  influence  upon 
epidemics,  as  carriers  or  harbingers  of  infections.  In  fact,  this 
will  be  a  most  interesting  course. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of 
public  sanitation,  taking  up  the  influence  upon  the  public  health, 
of  the  air,  soil,  and  water.  The  disposal  of  garbage  and  sewage, 
including  infection,  susceptibility  and  immunity.  Lectures,  two 
per  week  during  the  year.    Prof.  Taylor. 


MATRICULATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Basis  of  14  Units* 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for  the  State 
of  Texas  relating  to  Medical  Colleges  and  admitting  to  medical 
study: 

Section  1.  Authority. — The  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  for 
the  State  of  Texas  is,  by  the  Medical  Practice  Act  of  1907, 
allowed  to  admit  to  its  examinations  for  license  to  practice  medi- 
cine only  applicants  who  are  graduates  of  bona  fide  reputable 
medical  schools  of  the  first-class.  The  law  says:  "Such  shall  be 
considered  reputable  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  whose  en- 
trance requirements  and  course  of  instruction  are  as  high  as 
those  adopted  by  the  better  class  of  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States."  Upon  this  authority  are  issued  the  following  standard 
requirements  for  Texas  Medical  Colleges,  equivalent  to  those 
adopted  by  the  better  class  of  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States.  Only  those  Texas  medical  schools  enforcing  the  follow- 
ing entrance  requirements  and  having  the  following  prescribed 
facilities  and  courses  of  instruction  will  be  considered  reputable 
and  their  graduates  admitted  to  the  examinations  of  this  Board: 

Section  2.  Entrance  Requirements. — Colleges  to  be  consid- 
ered reputable  shall  admit  to  their  courses  of  instruction  only 
students  to  whom  entrance  certificates  have  been  granted  by 
this  Board.  These  entrance  certificates  will  be  issued  upon  the 
following: 

•A  unit  represents  the  work  done  in  one  full  session  of  a  hl«h  school 
course,  accomplished  by  one  40-minute  recitation  Ave  days  In  the  week 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  36  weeks. 
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ACCEPTABLE  CREDENTIALS 

(a)  A  diploma  from  a  reputable  university  or  college  grant- 
ing the  degree  of  A.  B.,  B.  S.,  or  equivalent  degree. 

(b)  A  student's  certificate  of  admission  by  examination, 
issued  by  a  university  or  college  of  the  first  class,  which  will  be 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Texas. 

(c)  A  diploma  from  the  Texas  State  Normal  Schools,  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  or  the  Girls'  College  of 
Industrial  Arts. 

(d)  A  diploma  from  a  high  school  which  is  fully  affiliated  in 
the  first  grade  with  the  University  of  Texas. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Texas  in  the  second  and  third  groups  of  affiliated  schools  will  be 
credited  with  the  subjects  which  have  been  completed  and  in 
which  the  schools  are  affiliated.  They  will  be  required  to  pass 
examinations  on  sufficient  number  of  elective  branches  to  give 
them  credit  for  fourteen  units. 

(e)  A  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  academy,  seminary  or 
other  school  legally  constituted,  when  documentary  evidence 
shows  that  the  work  included  a  four  years'  course  which  was 
preceded  by  eight  years  of  study  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
grades,  provided  the  work  in  such  school  is  equal  to  a  standard 
high  school. 

(f)  A  medical  student's  certificate  will  be  required  at  the 
time  of  entrance,  issued  upon  examination  by  a  State  Board  of 
M«*lical  Kxaminers  having  reciprocity  arrangement!  with  this 
Board,  on  a  fourteen  unit  basis. 

(g)  Holders  of  first  grade  Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  given 
'  /rdii.  for  eight  units.  Holders  of  permanent  State  Teachers' 
Certificates  will  be  given  credit  for  eleven  units. 

Where  additional  units  are  to  be  made,  credit  will  be  given 
when  certified  to  by  the  high  school  superintendent  of  the  district 
from  which  the  applicant  comes,  from  the  electives  as  indicated 
in  the  following: 
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STANDARD  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 


Schedule  of  subjects  offered  in  academic  and  secondary  schools, 
credits  which  are  acceptable  for  entrance  to  this  school. 

SUBJECTS—  Units.  Required.  Elective 
English : 

Reading  and  Practice   2  2 

Study  and  Practice   1  . .  1 

Mathematics : 

Algebra  to  Quadratics   1  1 

Algebra   (Quadratic  Equations,  Bi- 
nomial Theorem  and  Progressions)  V2  . .  % 

Plane  Geometry   1  1 

Solid  Geometry   %  . .  ft 

Trigonometry   V2  . .  M» 

Latin: 

Grammar  and  Composition   1  1 

Caesar   1  1 

Cicero   1 

Virgil   1 

Cornelius  Nepos   1 

Greek : 

Grammar  and  Composition   1 

Xenophon    1 

Homer   1 

German : 

Elementary   2 

Intermediate   1 

French  : 

Elementary   2 

Intermediate   1 

Spanish : 

Elementary   2 

History : 

United  States  History   1 

Greek  and  Roman  History   1 

Medieval  and  Modern   1 

English    1 
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SUBJECTS — 


Units.  Required.  Elective 


Science : 

Botany  and  Zoology,  each 


% 
1 
1 
1 

% 
% 
i 


y2 
i 
i 


or  Biology 


Chemistry  .  . . . 

Physics  

Physiography  . 
Physiology  .  . . 


1 


Drawing 


Music : 

Appreciation 
Harmony  .  . 


1 
1 


1 
1 


Total 


34 


8 


26 


PRESENTATION  OF  CERTIFICATES  OR  CREDENTIALS 

Proper  credentials  or  certificates  mentioned  above  should  be 
presented  to  the  Dean,  who  will  secure  entrance  certificates  for 
applicants  from  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners.  A  certified  copy  of  all  credentials  should  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

CLASS  OF  STUDENTS  ADMITTED 

In  accordance  with  the  foreoing  rules  governing  admission  to 
medical  colleges  by  the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  this 
school  will  during  1913-14  admit  two  classes  of  students. 

1.  Those  who  matriculate  for  the  first  year  of  a  four-year 
CO  irse  of  medicine,  anticipating  the  Degree  of  Medicine.  Such 
Students  must  present  an  entrance  certificate  from  the  Texas 
State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  based  on  14  units  of  high 
school  work. 

2.  Special  and  post-graduate  students  who  are  not  candidates 
for  the  degree  will  be  admitted  without  entrance  certificates. 

Beginning  January  1,  1914,  the  minimum  requirement  for  ad- 
miHuion  will  be  enlarged  to  include  at  least  one  year  of  college 
work  in  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  and  a  reading  knowledge 
Herman  or  French,  The  University  inaugurates  this  course 
this  fa||. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

The  following  classes  of  students  may  apply  for  advanced 
standing  and  obtain  it  if  they  undergo  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion upon  each  branch  below  the  class  desired  to  be  entered: 

(a)  Graduates  and  matriculants  who  have  completed  one  or 
more  courses  in  Colleges  of  Homeopathy  and  of  Eclectic  Medi- 
cine, providing  their  entrance  requirements  and  standard  of 
work  are  equivalent  to  that  of  this  school. 

(b)  Credit  will  be  given  for  work  done  in  other  accredited 
medical  colleges  upon  presentation  of  proper  credentials  and 
certificates  of  attendance  and  examination,  with  an  honorable 
dismissal  from  school  previously  attended,  signed  by  Dean. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Post-graduate  and  special  students  who  are  not  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  are  exempt  from  entrance 
examination  requirements  and  are  permitted  to  take  any  regular 
or  special  course  they  may  select.  A  fee  of  $50.00  will  be 
charged,  which  does  not  cover  laboratory  courses.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  a  certificate  will  be  given  showing  attendance  on 
course  of  lectures  taken. 

Alumni  of  this  school  are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  of  all  lectures  and  clinics  free.  A  small  fee  will  be 
charged  for  any  laboratory  course  taken  by  such  students.  The 
State  Anatomical  Law  provides  material  at  a  low  cost,  which 
affords  excellent  opportunity  for  post-graduate  work  along 
anatomical  or  surgical  lines. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  have 
fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  announcement. 

1st.  He  must  notify  the  Dean  in  writing  on  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  April  of  the  college  year  of  his  intention  to  take  the  final 
examinations. 

2d.  He  must  have  removed  all  conditions  previously  estab- 
lished against  him  before  presenting  his  application,  which 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  examination  fee  of  $25.00;  all  previ- 
ous fees  having  been  paid. 
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3rd.  He  must  have  previously  met  all  the  matriculation  re- 
quirements of  this  college;  must  have  attended  at  least  four  full 
courses  of  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work  and  clinics,  the 
last  course  of  which  must  have  been  in  this  college.  If  any  stu- 
dent fails  in,  or  refuses  to  take,  any  branch  or  branches  of  the 
four  years'  graded  course,  he  will  not  be  considered  eligible  for 
graduation  and  his  name  will  not  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

4th.  He  shall  have  completed  the  courses  in  all  departments 
of  the  college,  with  an  attendance  of  no  less  than  80%  in  each 
department,  and  his  percentage  of  proficiency  not  less  than  70% 
in  all  the  branches  shown  in  the  curriculum. 

5th.  He  must  be  present  at  the  time  and  place  scheduled  by 
the  Dean  for  final  examination,  and  his  absence  from  any  exami- 
nation in  any  given  department  will  indicate  failure  in  that  de- 
partment; no  special  examinations  will  be  given. 

6th.  He  must  undergo  all  written  examinations,  or  both 
written  and  oral,  at  the  discretion  of  the  professor  in  charge  of 
the  department,  and  each  examination  must  be  written  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  penmanship,  orthography,  punctuation  and  general 
style  and  characteristics  of  each  paper  will  be  considered.  In 
case  a  candidate  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  for  his 
degree  in  any  previous  year  in  this  college,  he  will  be  required 
to  stand  satisfactory  examinations  upon  all  the  branches  be- 
longing to  the  Senior  year.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  the 
above  ruling. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

Final  examinations  are  held  the  last  ten  days  of  the  scholastic 
year.  The  examinations  will  cover  the  work  of  the  entire  year. 
The  order  of  these  examinations  will  be  posted,  and  no  varia- 
tions from  same  will  be  permitted  except  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty.  Promotions  are  based  on  grades  made  at  these  exami- 
nations. No  student  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  final  exami- 
nation for  credit  in  any  course  who  has  not  been  in  actual 
attendance  in  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  time  allotted  to  such  course. 

Tern  examinations  are  not  considered  as  final  except  wherein 
a  course  has  been  completed.  All  grades  shall  be  designated  by 
the  following  terms:    Passed,  conditioned  and  failure.    A  grade 
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of  70  and  above  shall  constitute  a  pass,  one  of  60  to  70  a  condi- 
tion, one  below  60  a  failure.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to 
promotion  who  has  failures  or  conditions  amounting  to  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  total  hours  n  the  year's  work.  Students  who 
have  failed,  that  is  a  grade  below  60,  in  any  subject,  will  be 
required  to  take  the  work  over  the  following  year. 

Credit  in  any  department  shall  be  composite,  that  is,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  made  suitable  grades  in  both  didactic  and  labo- 
ratory work  before  he  can  receive  credit  for  that  department. 
Memoranda  records,  are  kept  of  each  individual  course,  both 
didactic  and  laboratory,  and  a  failure  in  didactic  or  laboratory 
work  shall  not  count  as  a  failure  in  the  total  number  of  hours  in 
that  department,  but  as  a  failure  or  condition  for  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  particular  course  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

Deficiency  examinations  are  held  only  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  for  those  students  who  were  conditioned  the  preceding 
year.  These  examinations  are  given  but  once,  and  a  schedule  for 
such  examinations  is  posted  the  first  week  of  school. 

PRIZES 

First  Year  Proficiency  Prize. — Awarded  by  the  Faculty,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  P.  Burts,  formerly  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  in  this  College.  It  will  be  presented  to  the  first  year 
student  who  receives  the  highest  grades  upon  the  work  of  the 
Freshman  class.    This  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal. 

Second  Year  Proficiency  Prize. — Will  be  presented  to  the 
second  year  student  who  receives  the  highest  grades  upon  the 
work  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  consists  of  medical  books, 
valued  at  $25.00. 

Third  Year  Proficiency  Prize. — To  the  Junior  student  passing 
the  best  final  examination  on  the  branches  of  the  third  year, 
a  selection  of  medical  books  valued  at  $25.00. 

General  Proficiency  Prize. — This  is  awarded  only  to  students 
who  have  taken  all  of  their  courses  in  this  school,  and  is  pre- 
sented to  the  student  making  the  highest  percentage  during  the 
four  years  necessary  to  graduation.  It  will  not  be  awarded 
except  to  students  whose  general  average  on  final  examinations 
is  90  per  cent,  or  over.  Grades  made  in  special  examination? 
will  not  be  considered.    The  prize  is  a  handsome  gold  medal. 
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The  Degree  Cum  Laude. — The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Cum  Laude,  is  conferred  upon  students  of  marked  ability  and 
high  moral  character,  who  shall  have  made  an  average  of  90  per 
cent,  or  more  on  all  final  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
four-year  course  in  this  institution.  Grades  made  in  special 
examinations  will  not  be  considered. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Through  the  courtesy  of  friends  of  this  school  the  Faculty  is 
able  to  offer  interneships  in  the  leading  hospitals  enumerated 
below.  In  awarding  them,  the  prize  committee  will  not  be 
governed  wholly  by  the  scholarship  of  the  applicant,  but  will  con- 
sider his  general  fitness  for  the  position.  Full  information  con- 
cerning these  appointments  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Dean. 
Other  appointments  of  this  character  will  probably  be  offered 
before  the  close  of  the  term. 

Seniors 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  House  Surgeon  (2),  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
St.  Vincent's  Sanitarium,  Interne,  Sherman,  Texas. 
Provident  Sanitarium,  Interne,  Waco,  Texas. 
Harris  Sanitarium,  Interne,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
St.  Anthony's  Sanitarium,  Interne,  Amarillo,  Texas. 

Juniors 

International  &  Great  Northern  Hospital,  Interne,  Palestine, 
Texas. 

All  Saints'  Hospital,  Interne,  McAlester,  Oklahoma. 

Medical  College  Hospital,  House  Surgeon,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

EXPENSES 

The  wide  range  between  actually  necessary  expenses  and  the 
amount  one  might  spend  in  a  medical  course  precludes  exactness 
in  preparing  a  statement  of  this  kind.  The  figures  given  below 
are  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  students. 
A  little  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  will  secure  better 
accommodations;  but  for  the  figures  used  in  this  estimate  whole- 
some food  and  comfortable  lodgings    can    be   obtained.  The 
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tuition,  $100.00,  one-half  of  which  is  payable  at  the  opening  of 
school  and  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  Term,  is 
the  same  for  all  students  and  is  uniform  for  each  of  the  four 
years  of  the  medical  course. 


Estimate  of  Expenses 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  but  once)  $  5.00 

Tuition  for  a  term  of  thirty-six  weeks   100.00 

Board  and  lodging  for  thirty-six  weeks.  .  .  .  140.00 

Laundry   25.00 

Incidentals   45.00 


Total  $310.00 


No  allowance  is  made  in  this  estimate  for  the  purchase  of 
text-books.  Every  student,  in  making  his  financial  arrange- 
ments at  home,  should  provide  himself  with  means  to  purchase 
one  of  the  recommended  texts  for  each  of  the  branches  he  ex- 
pects to  study,  and  should  purchase  them  at  the  time  of  matricu- 
lation. It  is  not  infrequent  that  poor  grades  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  want  of  necessary  books,  made  doubly  essential 
since  the  method  of  teaching  by  lectures  has  given  way  to  recita- 
tions. * 

LABORATORY  FEES 

Students  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Registrar  the  fol- 
lowing laboratory  fees,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  which  is  returnable 
in  case  of  material  unused  or  apparatus  returned:  Osteology, 
$200;  Chemistry,  $3.00;  Pharmacy,  $4.00;  Bacteriology,  $5.00; 
Histology,  $5.00;  Pathology,  $5.00;  Clinic  Laboratory,  $5.00. 

BOOKS 

The  books  used  as  texts  are  the  latest  editions.  Students  do 
themselves  injustice  by  purchasing  old  editions. 

The  following  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  books,  which  may  be  obtained  at  Dean's  office: 


Freshman  Year  $40.00 

Sophomore  Year    40.00 

Junior  Year   40.00 

Senior  Year   55.00 
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FEES  FOR  EXAMINATION 

No  fees  are  charged  in  this  school  for  examination,  except  the 
finals  in  the  fourth  year.  Students  applying  for  graduation  are 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  $25.00,  which  is  not  re- 
turnable in  case  applicant  fails  to  pass.  No  fee  will  be  charged 
for  diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Fort  Worth  is  a  delightful  place  of  abode  during  the  months 
of  the  school  term.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  winter  sunshine 
very  grateful  to  students  who  wish  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  a 
more  northern  latitude.  The  cost  of  living,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
is  extremely  moderate.  Room  rent  varies  from  $3.00  to  $5.00 
per  week,  furnished,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  business 
portion  of  the  city. 

In  patronizing  a  home  school,  students  should  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  one  item  of  railroad  fare  alone, 
large  enough  in  many  instances  to  pay  for  all  the  books  needed 
during  the  course,  or  to  provide  a  small  stock  of  the  most 
requisite  surgical  instruments  with  which  to  begin  practice. 

The  Dean's  office  will  be  open  from  8  a.  m.  until  1  p.  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Stu- 
dents are  requested  to  matriculate  promptly,  and  to  bring  to  the 
office  all  credentials  bearing  on  the  previous  courses,  in  order 
that  assignments  may  be  made  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Students  who  contemplate  entering  the  Freshman  class  and 
who  detire  information  with  reference  to  securing  the  Medical 
Students'  Certificates  mentioned  on  previous  pages,  should  write 
at  once  to  the  Dean,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  all 
neceRsary  information. 

A  large  list  of  boarding  and  rental  houses  is  kept  at  the  Dean's 
office  for  convenience  of  students,  and  information  concerning 
this  or  any  other  school  matter  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 
Address  all  correspondence  to 

Ira  CABLBTON  CHAOS,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  Dean, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

K 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


Anatomy: 

Gray,  $6.00;  Cunningham's  Manuals  (2  vols.),  $5.00;  Cun- 
ningham, $6.00;  Piersol,  $7.50;  Gerrish,  $6.50;  Morris, 
$6.00;  Spaltzholz. 

Bacteriology  : 

Parks,  $3.75;  Schneider,  $2.00;  Jordon,  $3.00;  Hiss  & 
Zinsser,  $3.75;  McFarland,  $3.50;  Levy  &  Klemperer, 
$2.50. 

Biology: 

McFarland,  $1.75. 

Chemistry: 

Simon,  $3.00;  Hawks-Physiological,  $2.50;  Rockwood's  Ana- 
lytical, $1.50;  Hill,  $3.00. 

Climatology: 

Ward,  $2.00;  Solly,  $4.00. 

Clinical  Diagnosis: 

Emerson,  $5.00;  Faught,  $2.00;  Morris,  $3.00;  Simon, 
$4.00;  Sahli,  $6.50. 

Dermatology: 

Stelwagon,  $6.00;  Pusey,  $6.00;  Hyde,  $5.00. 

Dictionaries: 

American,  $5.00;  Lippincott,  $5.00;  Gould,  $5.00. 

Ear: 

Phillips,  $6.00;  Bacon,  $2.25;  Dench,  $5.00. 

Embryology: 

McMurrich,  $3.00;  Heisler,  $3.00. 

Electro-Therapeutics  : 

Snow,  $3.00;  Bythell  &  Barclay. 

Eye: 

Fox,  $6.00;  Fuchs,  $6.00;  De  Schweinitz,  $5.00. 
Genito-Urinary: 

Keyes,  $6.00;  White  &  Martin,  $6.00;  Morton,  $1.00. 
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Gynecology  : 

Ashton,  $6.50;  Hirst,  $5.00;    Montgomery,    $6.00;  Kelly 
Operative  (2  vols.),  $15.00. 

Histology  :  I 

Bailey,  $3.00;  Hardesty,  $1.50;  Piersol,  $3.50;  Huber  Labo- 
ratory Manual,  $1.50. 

Hygiene: 

Bergey,  $3.00;  Rhoe  &  Robin,  $3.00;  Harrington,  $4.25. 

Medical  Jurisprudence: 

Draper,  $4.00;  Emerson,  $5.00. 

Nervous  Diseases: 

Church  &  Peterson,  $5.00;  Gordon,  $2.50;  Kraepelin,  Oppen- 
heimer,  $5.00. 

Nose  and  Throat: 

Ballinger,  $5.50;  Douglas,  $2.50. 

Obstetrics: 

Williams,  $6.00;  Hirst,    $6.00;    Herman    Difficult  Labor, 
Labor,  $2.50;  De  Lee. 

Pathology:  , 
Ziegler,  $5.50;  Cattell  (Post  Mortem),   $4.00;   Mallory  & 
Wright,  $3.00. 

Pediatrics: 

Holt,  $6.00;  Kerley,  $5.00;  American  Text  Book,  $7.00;  Rem- 
ington, $6.00. 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics: 

Sol  htm, i,   $1.00;    Sayrr,   $5.00;    Cnshny,   $3.75;  Culbreth, 
$4.75;  Butler,  $4.00;  Wilcox,  $3.50. 

Physical  Diagnosis: 

Cabot,  |8.00;  D«  Costa,   08.50;    Anders  &  Boston,  $6.00; 
Cabot's  Differential,  $5.50. 

Practice: 

Offer,  |&50;  Anders,  $5.50;  Hughes,  $2.50. 
Physiology  : 

Howell,  |4.00;  Martin,  $2.50;  Hall's    Laboratory  Manual, 

$2.75. 
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Rectum  and  Anus: 

Gant,  $3.50;  Tuttle,  $6.00. 

Surgery : 

Nancrede,  $2.50;  Da  Costa,  $5.50;  Scudder  (Fractures), 
$6.00;  Wharton  (Minor  Surgery),  $3.00;  Bradford  &  Lov- 
ett  (Orthopedic),  $5.00;  Binnie,  $7.00;  Bickham,  $6.50; 
Rose  &  Carless,  $6.00;  Sluss,  $3.50;  Stimson  (Fractures), 
$.00;  Wyeth,  $6.00;  Mumford,  $7.00;  Taylor  (Ortho- 
pedic, $5.00;  Cotton  (Fractures),  $6.00. 

Toxicology  : 

Holland,  $3.00;  Peterson  &  Haines,  (2  vols.),  $10.00. 

Uranalysis: 

Saxe,  $1.75;  Purdy,  $3.00. 
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ENROLMENT— SESSION  1912-13 
CATALOGUE  OF  CLASSES 


SENIORS 


Cross,  J.  G. 
Carter,  Chas. 
Campbell,  C.  C. 
Freeman,  I.  S. 
Godley,  L.  0. 
Goodman,  T.  L. 
Grogan,  0.  R. 
Jones,  Elmer  W. 
Locker,  H.  L. 


Lipps,  P.  K. 
Monk,  J.  A. 
Rayburn,  C.  M. 
Saunders,  C.  C. 
Shoemaker,  J.  W. 
Stewart,  S.  H. 
Wehinger,  A.  D. 
Whitten,  S.  D. 


Christian,  E. 
Cadenhead,  J.  Frank 
Evans,  S.  Ray 
Francis,  Fred  W. 
Greer,  N.  E. 
Grisso,  Doc. 
Genochio,  E.  P. 
Hammond,  Judd  E. 
Hodges,  E.  D. 


JUNIORS 


Logsdon,  Will  K. 
Littlepage,  H.  B. 
May,  J.  Carl 
Raridel,  B.  W. 
Saunders,  D.  J. 
Scott,  K.  J. 
Sorrell,  L.  B. 
Tolson,  T.  T. 


Arnold,  Carl 
Allen,  Will 
Crump,  T.  E. 
Day,  Giles  W. 
Franklow,  Davis 
(Darlington,  E.  F. 
Grant,  B.  C. 
Horn,  Fred  W. 
Hyde,  Ximmie 


SOPHOMORES 

Lockhart,  J.  P. 
Odom,  C.  C. 
Robinson,  J  no.  E. 
Randcl,  H.  O. 
Thompson,  James  E. 
Tucker,  Jno. 
Teddlie,  Gomer 
Tyler,  Earl 
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FRESHMEN 

Bond,  Thomas  Holcomb,  Irl 

Brittain,  Eugene  G.  Hancock,  E.  C. 

Curby,  Roy  B.  Nies,  W.  B. 

Finley,  G.  P.  Reynolds,  W.  W. 
Gerald,  N.  0. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Brown,  E.  Boswell,  H.  M. 

Boswell,  M.  T.  Terry,  Houston 

MATRICULANTS 
1912-13 

Arnold,  Carl  Texas 

Allen,  Will  L  Texas 

Bond,  Thomas  Texas 

Brittain,  Eugene  G  Texas 

Curby,  Roy  B  Texas 

Crump,  T.  E  Texas 

Christian,  Elbert   Oklahoma 

Cadenhead,  J.  Frank  Texas 

Cross,  J.  Garvin  Oklahoma 

Carter,  Chas  Texas 

Campbell,  Clark  C  Texas 

Day,  Giles  W  Texas 

Evans,  S.  Ray  Texas 

Finley,  Geo.  P  Texas 

Franklow,  Davis  Texas 

Francis,  Fred  W  Texas 

Freeman,  I.  S  Texas 

Gerald,  N.  0  Texas 

Garlington,  E.  F  Oklahoma 

Grants,  Brooks  C  Texas 

Greer,  N.  E  Texas 

Grisso,  D  Texas 

Genochio,  E.  P  California 

Godley,  L.  O  Texas 

Goodman,  Thomas  L  Texas 

Grogan,  0.  R  Texas 

Holcomb,  Irl  Texas 
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Hancock,  E.  C  Texas 

Horn,  Fred  W  Texas 

Hyde,  Ximmie  Texas 

Hammond,  Judd  E  Texas 

Hodges,  E.  D  ,  Texas 

Jones,  Elmer  W  Texas 

Lipps,  P.  K  Texas 

Littlepage,  H.  B  Texas 

Locker,  H.  L  Texas 

Lockhart,  J.  P  Texas 

Logsdon,  Will  Kt  Texas 

May,  J.  Carl  Texas 

Monk,  John  A  Texas 

Nies,  Will  B  Texas 

Odom,  C.  C  Texas 

Randel,  H.  O  Oklahoma 

Randel,  B.  W  Oklahoma 

Rayburn,  C.  M  Texas 

Reynolds,  W.  W  «.  Texas 

Robinson,  J.  E  Texas 

Saunders,  C.  C  Texas 

Saunders,  D.  J  Texas 

Scott,  K.  J  Texas 

Shoemaker,  J.  W  Texas 

Sorrell,  L.  B  Oklahoma 

Stewart,  S.  H  Texas 

Teddlie,  Gomer  Texas 

Terry,  Houston  Texas 

Thompson,  James  E  Texas 

Tolson,  T.  T  Louisiana 

Tucker,  John  '  Texas 

Tyler,  Earl  Texas 

Wehinger,  A.  I)  Kansas 

Whitten,  S.  I)  Texas 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Bos  well,  II .  M  Louisiana 

Bos  well,  M.  T  Louisiana 

Brown,  E  Texas 

Terr?,  Houston    Texas 
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CLASS  OF  1895 

Collins,  T.  M  Andrews,  Texas 

Dudley,  N.  L  Venus,  Texas 

Jones,  T.  A  Stamford,  Texas 

Loring,  B.  F  Union  City,  Texas 

Minton,  A.  B.  (Deceased)  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Wardlow,  W.  N  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1896 

Dulaney,  J.  R  Cornish,  Okla. 

Gillespie,  W.  E  Moran,  Texas 

Hale,  William,  Jr  1414  S.  Lamar  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Hirschfield,  Louis  Marion,  Texas 

Mooney,  Jesse  McLoud,  Okla. 

Murphy,  G.  W  Addington,  Okla. 

Pirtle,  P.  H.  (Deceased)  Durant,  Okia. 

Riley,  R.  S  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Taylor,  J.  I  Robberson,  Okla. 

Williamson,  J.  C.  (Deceased)  Honey  Grove,  Texas 

Wilson,  H.  H  Shawnee,  Okla. 

CLASS  OF  1897 

Allen,  F.  Daisy  Goldsboro,  Texas 

Beauchamp,  F.  D.  (Deceased)  Mangum,  Okla. 

Bond,  J.  W  Donie,  Texas 

Calloway,  James  R  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

Carlson,  0.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Crudgington,  W.  B  Ennis,  Texas 

French,  J.  D  Milburn,  Okla. 

Mahar,  C.  H  Spiro,  Okla. 

Morton,  Goodridge  V  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Owens,  S.  W  Seattle,  Wash. 

Shi,  T.  P  Blanchard,  Okla. 

CLASS  OF  1898 

Abele,  J.  H  3369  W.  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Allen,  James  Walter  Goldsboro,  Texas 

Allison,  J.  A  Henrietta,  Texas 

Davis,  Oscar  Anderson,  Texas 

Edgar,  Chas.  L  Cleburne,  Texas 

Fisher,  Eugene  M  P.  O.  Box  121,  Roswell,  N.  M. 

Halsell,  John  T  Laredo,  Texas 

Jones,  Joseph  A  Palmer,  Texas 

Jones,  R,  P  Clinton,  La. 
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Kibbie,  Kent  V  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lee,  E.  A  Aspermont,  Texas 

Mehl,  G.  P  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Miller,  R.  E.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mickie,  J.  D  Childress,  Texas 

Mondrick,  A.  L  Bryan,  Texas 

Reed,  Guy  H  Beaumont,  Texas 

Shi,  A.  H  Stratford,  Okla. 

Sims,  C.  C  "  Mooringsport,  La. 

Underhill,  William  Webb ....  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Withers,  I.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1899 

Brown,  W.  0  Stratford,  Texas 

Burch,  A.  J  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Buster,  A.  O.  (Deceased)  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Fullingim,  M.  D  Argyle,  Texas 

Gregory,  J.  W  1  Big  Sandy,  La. 

Hall,  Ewing  P  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hanna,  J.  J  Quanah,  Texas 

Leach,  Hubert  F  Weatherford,  Texas 

McCoy,  J.  W.  (Deceased)  Granite,  Okla. 

McLean,  J.  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Peters,  Otto  K  Galveston,  Texas 

Sanger,  Paul  434  Lee  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Terry,  W.  H  Canton,  Texas 

Wilkins,  T.  O  Paducah,  Texas 

Wilson,  Kate  a   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CLASS  OF  1900 

Allen,  Frank  W  Texmo,  Okla. 

Barber,  Lyman  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bennett,  J.  C  Coppell,  Texas 

Bennett,  W.  R  1507^  Elm  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Carr,  C.  A.  (Deceased)  Lingleville,  Texas 

Chilton,  W.  Ernest  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clark,  Hines  Crowell,  Texas 

Cooper,  J.  M  Enid,  Okla. 

Crabill,  R.  J  Atwood,  Okla. 

Crume,  J.  J  Amarillo,  Texas 

Each,  J.  W  Barksdale,  Texas 

Edgar,  J.  H  Richland,  Texas 

Finney,  J.  M  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Fry,  K  T  Wills  Point,  Texas 

Gammill,  J.  L  4  Ponder,  Texas 

Cant,  Chan.  B  Graham,  Texas 

Lynch,  T.  P  Como,  Texas 

Miller,  J.  T  Celina,  Texas 

Morihira,  Kontaro  Tokio,  Japan 
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Reeve,  W.  T  

Roberts,  G.  M  

Sanger,  Stephen  S  

Sparks,  J.  C.  (Deceased) 

Walker,  Wade  H  

Wiley,  G.  W  

Wilton,  G.  C  


 Boerne,  Texas 

.  .  .  .Wallowa,  Oregon 

 Yukon,  Okla. 

 Poolville,  Texas 

Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

 Granite,  Okla. 

 Ryan,  Okla. 


CLASS  OF  1901 

Allen,  J.  H  Justin,  Texas 

Beall,  K.  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Belt,  M.  D  Woodville,  Okla. 

Bishop,  M.  L.  (Deceased)  Altus,  Okla. 

Bowden,  A.  M  Holder,  Texas 

Carrick,  A:  M  Dallas,  Texas 

Copeland,  H.  V  Grand  Prairie,  Texas 

Dunlap,  Roy  W  Palestine,  Texas 

Ellis,  J.  W  Brownfield,  Texas 

Gilbert,  E.  B  Gorman,  Texas 

Glass,  J.  M.  (Deceased)  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harbinson,  J.  E  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Harris,  T.  M  Aubrey,  Texas 

Hebrick,  J.  A  El  Paso,  Texas 

Jones,  M.  A  Henrietta,  Texas 

Kelley,  W.  N  Era,  Texas 

Langston,  I.  A  Waco,  Texas 

Loving,  Roy  S  Sta.  A.,  Dallas,  Texas 

McQuown,  H  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Maxfield,  James  R  Grand  Saline,  Texas 

Montgomery,  S.  K  Ryan,  Okla. 

Petty,  S.  J  Decatur,  Texas 

Fowell,  J.  N  Caviness,  Texas 

Price,  F.  0.  (Deceased)  Henrietta,  Texas 

Swearington,  D.  D  Clovis,  N.  M. 

Traweek,  A.  C  Matador,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1902 

Aldridge,  J.  W  Grandview,  Texas 

Allison,  G.  T  Huckaby,  Texas 

Barnes,  Hugh  D  Childress,  Texas 

Brewer,  C.  P  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Calloway,  Mary  A  Boise,  Idaho 

Copeland,  J.  A  De  Kalb,  Texas 

Cousins,  R.  D  Pineland,  Texas 

Edwards,  Kate  Q  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fullington,  W.  A  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Kelley,  J.  A  Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Leeds,  Alexander  B  Chickasha,  Okla. 
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McCammant,  Thos.  J  Mills  Bldg.,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Marshall,  J.  H  Comanche,  Texas 

Reger,  Howard  J  Vernon,  Texas 

Spears,  C.  G  Altus,  Okla. 

Spears,  W.  S  Velma,  Okla. 

Watson,  David  A  Seguin,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1903 

Beeler,  C.  A.  (Deceased)  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Brice,  John  H  Knox  City,  Texas 

Cranfill,  L.  J  Loco,  Okla. 

Eldridge,  H.  A  Abbeville,  La. 

Rounds,  William  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1904 

Alford,  Abner  A  New  Hope,  Ark. 

Dice,  Reuben  J  Randlett,  Okla. 

Edwards,  A.  J  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Miller,  F.  A  Gowen,  Okla. 

Mullenix,  J.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Neel,  Ney  Mangum,  Okla. 

Nifong,  Harry  D  Britton,  Texas 

Robbie,  Mary  King  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Trigg,  H.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1905 

Ballard,  A.  E  Lone  Grove,  Okla. 

Ballard,  C.  B  Mannsville,  Okla. 

Beaumont,  E.  C  San  Saba,  Texas 

Beeler,  M.  A.  (Deceased)  Grady,  Texas 

Blume,  Ernest  Robson,  La. 

Bond,  Andrew  R  Tampa,  Fla. 

Brannon,  EL  0  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Donnell,  C.  E  McLean,  Texas 

Dye,  E.  Lee  Tulia,  Texas 

Eargle,  H.  C  Burnet,  Texas 

Holland,  J.  L  Madill,  Okla. 

James,  J.  W  Shield,  Texas 

MoClendon,  G.  F.  (Deceased)  Matador,  Texas 

Mr  Daniel,  H.  M  May,  Texas 

Meharg,  J.  0  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ory,  C.  W  Comanche,  Texas 

Parr,  A.  B  Gonzales,  Texas 

Rochelle,  R.  E.  L  Tolbert,  Texas 

Ruth,  R.  II  Gorman,  Texas 

Satmdert,  Roy  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Shepard,  0.  H  Morgana  Mill,  Texas 

Smith,  Arthur  A  Munday,  Texas 

Tadlock.  Marvin  E  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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CLASS  OF  1906 


Blackwell,  T.  H  Dickens,  Texas 

Cope,  P.  F  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Covington,  Gause  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dodson,  J.  E.,  Jr  Vernon,  Texas 

Dunn,  W.  H  Rochester,  Texas 

Galloway,  A.  H.,  Jr  Laneville,  Texas 

Givens,  James  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Holland,  J.  T  Itasca,  Texas 

Howard,  Ed  Bangs,  Texas 

Howard,  J.  H.  (Deceased)  Dibble,  Okla. 

McCoy,  J.  H  Tahoka,  Texas 

Moore,  Robert  Worth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Parish,  R.  M  Bennington,  Texas 

Parker,  W.  W  Custer,  Okla. 

Parker,  Ollie  H  Custer,  Okla. 

Smith,  G.  V  Floydada,  Texas 

Smith,  L.  V  Floydada,  Texas 

Stoops,  J.  N  Mitchell,  Neb. 

Taniuchi,  Kenzo   Tokio,  Japan 

Taylor,  E.  B  Llano,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Anderson,  J.  B.  (Deceased)  Enid,  Okla. 

Balke,  J.  W  Rosenberg,  Texas 

Bardin,  Jesse  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bounds,  R.  W  Lubbock,  Texas 

Callan,  W.  W  Rotan,  Texas 

Chambliss,  T.  L  Antlers,  Okla. 

Duringer,  W.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Flaniken,  B.  D  Vernon,  Texas 

Germany,  H.  J  Speedleville,  Texas 

Glenn,  0  Seagoville,  Texas 

Johnson,  William  J.,  Jr  Waco,  Texas 

Milton,  Solon  Putnam,  Texas 

Pike,  A.  N  Iredell,  Texas 

Rowe,  R.  J  Kaufman,  Texas 

Thomas,  Geo.  T  Amarillo,  Texas 

Tidmore,  John  Hewitt,  Okla. 

Winders,  T.  W.  E.  (Deceased)  Tombstone,  Ariz. 

Windham,  J.  H  Shelbyville,  Texas 

Yeats,  H.  Wesley  Durant,  Okla. 

CLASS  OF  1908 

Hamilton,  Geo.  B  Olney,  Texas 

Horn,  Nellie  (Deceased)   Missouri 

Johnston,  Jas.  C  McAlester,  Okla. 

McKinney,  H.  C  Olney,  Texas 
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Parish,  Minnie  0  Crowell,  Texas 

Poer,  E.  M  Jester,  Okla. 

Prather,  R.  M  Beeville,  Texas 

Roark,  A.  W  Dearborn,  Texas 

Trigg,  Ross  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Blair,  Samuel  F  Cooper,  Texas 

Craig,  F.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gore,  William  H  Eliasville,  Texas 

Hurst,  Thos.  L  Nereville,  Texas 

Lane,  J.  O  Fluvanna,  Texas 

Lundburg,  Frank  A  Chicago,  111. 

McElroy,  Archie  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McFarling,  A.  C  Ben  Franklin,  Texas 

Middleton,  E.  R  Winters,  Texas 

Mulkey,  Young  J  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rose,  Edward  Lee  Palestine,  Texas 

Sanders,  Frank  G  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sheddan,  Frank  G  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Smith,  James  M  Willis,  Texas 

Snyder,  Edward  J  Detroit,  Mich. 

Thompson,  Mose  Brock,  Texas 

Trigg,  L.  E  Dunn,  Texas 

Tucker,  T.  N.  (Deceased)  Merkel,  Texas 

Yancey,  John  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

tt.ass  of  iom 

Bradford,  Andrew  L  Necessity,  Texas 

Brewer,  James  C  Route  2,  Kemp,  Texas 

Brown,  Arthur  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Collev,  Thaddeus  C  Oklaunion,  Texas 

Crabtroe.  B.  F  Godley,  Texas 

Drake,  Chas.  W  Malone,  Texas 

Foster,  Lee  O  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gayson,  Andrew  Wu  Canton,  China 

Halbert,  William  W  Hughes  Springs,  Texas 

Hall,  Eugene  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Higcins,  Pierre  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hunt,  John  D  Crafton,  Texas 

Jones.  Leonard  W  Edge,  Texas 

Loesdon.  Harry  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Meredith.  TT.  Duann  Wichita  Falls,  Tex  ts 

Mitchell,  Coleman  P  Katie,  Okla. 

Morrow,  .Too  R  Bellovillo,  N.  Y. 

Murray,  J.  W  Cunningham,  Texas 

Peebles,  JeeSS  W  Avinger,  Texas 

Roberts,  John  W  Grand  Prairie,  Texas 
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Rousseau,  John  F  Minden,  Texas 

Schoepfer,  Rene  F  Sealy,  Texas 

Smith,  Wallace  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sullivan,  John  M  Sanger,  Texas 

Tisdal,  Victor  C  Hammon,  Okla. 

Totten,  Alonzo  F  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Whitaker,  William  T  Houston,  Texas 

Wright,  Elbert  W  Sunset,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Barron,  W.  P  Carmona,  Texas 

Boaz,  E.  H  Aledo,  Texas 

Burt,  J.  F  Junction  City,  Texas 

Butler,  J.  O  Bandera,  Texas 

Carpenter,  J.  O  Clifton,  Texas 

Clements,  O.  E  Hastings,  Okla. 

Davis,  Edwin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Davis,  W.  W  Nacona,  Texas 

Fordtran,  E.  H  King,  Texas 

French,  J.  P.,  Jr  Allen,  Texas 

Greve,  Anna  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hinkson,  D  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Johnson,  E.  E  Montague,  Texas 

Knox,  M.  T  Parker,  Texas 

Lingsweiler,  H.  W  Gatesville,  Texas 

Loomis,  S.  P  Lost  Springs,  Kansas 

Lundv,  S.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McDade,  P.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McElroy,  A.  P  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Montgomery,  J.  T  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Murphy,  P.  C  Waco,  Texas 

Norris,  Jno  Hansford,  Texas 

O'Reilly,  J.  J  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Record.  Joe  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Soeer,  D.  M  Celina,  Texas 

Thomasson,  E.  B  Duncan,  Okla. 

Wolfe,  Reed  Bailey,  Texas 

Young,  F.  F  Abbeville,  La. 

r'LASS  OF  1912 

Baze,  Walter  Jackson  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Beckmann,  Monroe  A  Yoakum,  Texas 

Boudreau,  C.  E  Aulne,  Kansas 

Carpenter,  Burton  R  Clifton,  Texas 

Dowdy,  T.  W  Pike,  Okla. 

Duncan,  D.  S  Frisco,  Texas 

Kester,  Earl  Vernon,  Texas 

Leggett,  Walter  Camden,  Texas 

Lewis,  J.  R  Gainesville,  Texas 
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Lillie,  Gordon  A  Stillwater,  Okla. 

Pendleton,  J.  W  Brownwood,  Texas 

Reed,  T.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Reinhart,  W.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stromberg,  E.  W  Taylor,  Texas 

Walker,  Webb  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Worthy,  W.  R  Call,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1913 

Carter,  Chas  Rosewood,  Texas 

Cross,  J.  Garvin  Granite,  Okla. 

Freeman,  I.  S  Lockney,  Texas 

Grogan,  0.  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Godley,  L.  0  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Goodman,  T.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jones,  Elmer  Gorman,  Texas 

Locker,  Harry  L  Locker,  Texas 

Monk,  J.  A  Moody,  Texas 

Saunders,  C.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Whitten,  S.  D  Commerce,  Texas 

Wehinger,  A.  D  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

R.  H.  NEEDHAM,  Ph.  C,  1311  Harrington  Ave.,  N.  Ft.  Worth, 

Professor  of  Pharmacy,  Physiologic  Chemistry  and  Toxicology, 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

M.  V.  CREAGAN,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  1230  Hurley  Ave., 

Associate  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

M.  E.  GILMORE,  Ph.  C,  M.  D.,  Fifteenth  and  Lagonda  Ave., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology. 

JOHN  D.  COVERT,  M.  D.,  1508  Hemphill  St., 

Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

J.  A.  KELLEY,  M.  D.,  509  Flatiron  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Physiology. 

J  .C.  MAY,  1300^  Main  St, 

Assistant  in  Physiology. 

WILLIAM  B.  PARKS,  A.  M.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

W.  N.  CLARK,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Prof  ex  nor  of  Botany. 

HOLMAN  TAYLOR,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  207  Western  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Pro  feasor  of  Hygiene. 

OSCAR  E.  VEATCH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  206  F.  &  M.  Bank  Bldg., 

AHHoriate  Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

E.  R.  BENTLEY,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
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E.  P.  GENOCHIO,  Ph.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Assistant  in  Pharmacy  Laboratory,  Materia  Medica  and 
Posology. 

BROOKS  C.  GRANT,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

ROSS  WOODALL,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Assistant  in  Phcrmacognosy  and  Inorganic  Materia  Medica. 

RAY  YOCUM,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Assistant  in  Pharmacy  Laboratory. 

GILES  W.  DAY,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Assistant  in  Pharmacology  and  Physiology  Laboratory. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  operated  under  a  provision  of  the 
charter  of  Medical  Department  of  Texas  Chrisian  University. 
It  was  organized  in  July,  1905,  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  De- 
partment having  recognized,  through  the  medical  fraternity  and 
druggists,  that  there  was  a  demand  for  a  Pharmacy  School  in 
connection  with  the  Medical  College.  The  success  of  the  school 
has  proven  beyond  any  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion, 
and  the  rapid  and  substantial  increase  in  both  attendance  and 
interest,  developed  by  physicians  and  druggists,  has  demon- 
strated that  our  efforts  to  establish  a  good  School  of  Pharmacy 
have  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  section  of  the 
State. 

Our  object  in  entering  the  educational  field  was  not  confined 
entirely  to  selfish  interests,  but  to  establish  an  institution  of 
learning  where  students  could  be  thoroughly  trained  for  their 
chosen  profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  come  in  contact  with 
those  studying  medicine,  the  intercourse  of  which  would  better 
fit  them  for  the  business  of  pharmacists.  There  are  many  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  in  a  school  thus  situated,  which  are  want- 
ing in  those  devoted  to  pharmacy  alone.  The  drug  business  of 
today  is  quietly  and  persistently  demanding  that  the  men  and 
women  who  engage  therein  must  be  better  educated.  While  we 
realize  that  pharmacy  is  a  commercial  business,  yet  it  has  its 
professional  side,  and  is  recognized  as  a  science  and  an  art.  The 
demand  for  educated,  reliable  drug  clerks  was  never  greater 
than  it  is  today,  with  salaries  showing  an  upward  tendency;  at 
the  same  time  the  State  Boards  of  Pharmacy  are  demanding 
that  both  preliminary  and  pharmaceutical  education  be  of 
higher  standards.  We  have  so  arranged  our  curriculum  as  to 
meet  these  needs,  and  our  entrance  requirements  will  be  up  to 
those  demanded  by  the  Texas  State  Board. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  decided  to  give  but  one  course,  that 
one  to  be  of  two  years'  work,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.).  All  efforts  were  directed  to  make  this 
course  one  of  the  best.  The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  class 
and  laboratory  work  during  the  two  years  is  in  excess  of  1300. 
We  realize  that  these  hours  demand  of  the  student  a  great 
amount  of  time  and  study,  but  our  experience  in  this  line  of 
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work  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  future  will  demand  additional 
hours.  Our  course  embraces  instruction  in  all  the  most  im- 
portant branches,  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  in  every  respect. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  College  Building. — The  College  building  is  located  at  the 
corner  of  Fifth  and  Calhoun  streets,  two  blocks  from  the  main 
business  street,  two  blocks  from  the  car  line,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  good  boarding  houses.  It  is  a  four-story  brick 
structure,  new  and  modern  in  every  detail.  The  lecture  rooms 
and  laboratories  are  ample,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  com- 
pletely equipped  for  up-to-date  pharmaceutical  instruction. 

Pharmaceutical  Laboratory. — This  laboratory  is  located  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  building.  The  room  is  furnished  with  an 
abundance  of  light,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  as  a  pharmacy 
laboratory.  Each  student  will  have  a  desk  to  himself,  fitted 
with  drawers  and  a  locker,  besides  gas  and  water.  Sinks  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  be  within  easy  access.  The  laboratory 
will  accommodate  about  thirty-five  students  at  one  time,  or  about 
seventy,  working  in  different  sections. 

Chemical  Laboratory. — The  Chemical  Laboratory  occupies  a 
large  room  on  the  same  floor.  It  is  commodious,  well  lighted  and 
equipped  with  desks,  lockers  and  individual  gas  and  water  sup- 
ply. In  this  laboratory  instruction  will  be  given  in  general 
and  analytical  Chemistry,  Physiological  Chemistry  and  Ura- 
nalysis. 

Vegetable  Histology  and  Pharmacognosy. — This  laboratory  is 
stiuated  on  the  third  floor  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  Each  student  is  assigned  a  locker  and  compound 
microscope  and  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  technical 
use  of  it  in  studying  the  minute  structure  of  plants  and  drugs. 

Dispensary. — The  Free  Dispensary  maintained  by  the  Medical 
Department  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy.  All  the  prescriptions  from  the  various 
clinicians  of  the  College  will  be  dispensed  by  the  students  of  the 
Senior  class,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Dispensary 
Chief.    This  affords  the  exceptional  opportunity  of  actual  prac- 
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tice  in  prescription  work,  greatly  superior  ,in  many  respects  to 
the  laboratory  work  assigned  for  drill  only. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ENTRANCE 

Each  applicant  for  admission  shall  be  required  to  present 
credit  for  eight  units — seven  required  and  one  elective.  The 
value  of  the  unit  to  be  the  same  as  required  for  admission  to 
the  College  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Texas,  on  the  following 
subjects: 

REQUIRED  UNITS 

English— 3  Units.   To  the  Extent  Taught  in  Public  Schools. 

English  Grammar   1  Unit     English  Rhetoric   1  Unit 

English  Composition   1  Unit 

History — 2  Units.    Any  two  Units  from  This  List. 

American   1  Unit     German    1  Unit 

English   1  Unit     Spanish   1  Unit 

French    1  Unit     Mexican   1  Unit 

Mathematics — Two  Units. 

Higher  Arithmetic    1  Unit     Plane  Geometry    1  Unit 

Algohra  to  Quadratics   1  Unit 

ELECTIVE  UNITS 
One  Unit  only,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  subjects,  with 
value  attached : 

Languages. 

German    1  Unit     Spanish   1  Unit 

French    1  Unit      Latin    1  Unit 

Vocational  "Subjects. 

HookloM-plrig    1  Unit      Domestic  Science   1  Unit 

Stenography   1  I'nlt      Inawlng    1  Unit 

Typewriting   i  Unit 

Science. 

Civil  Government   XA  Unit      I'aeterlology   y,  Unit 

PhjrtiOl   l/>  Unit      Chemistry  y2  Unit 

In  lieu  of  the  above  requirements,  schools  admittitng  without 
examination  the  following  parties  will  also  be  considered 
reputable,  to-wit:     Graduates  of  High  Schools,    Colleges  and 
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Academies  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Texas,  persons  hold- 
ing: first  grade  teachers'  certificates;  anyone  having  been  ad- 
mitted upon  examination,  or  otherwise,  to  any  one  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  University  of  Texas,  A.  &  M.  College,  Texas 
Christian  University,  and  students  of  other  approved  colleges 
and  universities,  and  any  one  who  has  completed  at  least  two 
years  in  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  All  others  must  pass 
entrance  examination,  obtaining  credit  by  such  examination  for 
eight  units,  upon  subjects  as  above  enumerated. 

TIME  ALLOTTED  TO  SUBJECTS 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total 

Pharmacy — 

24 

Latin  

...  24 

Theory   

24 

24. 

24—120 

144 

264 

Chemistry — 

Elementary  Physics  

24 

Inorganic  Salts  

48 

 —  72 

96 

168 

Materia  Medica — 

48 

12 

12—  72 

12 

84 

  60 

25 

85 

  48 

48 

96 

  20 

20 

40 

737 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Didactic. 

Laboratory.  Total 

Pharmacy — 

24 

24 

 —  48 

130 

178 
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Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total 

Chemistry — 

Pharmaceutical  and  Manufac- 
turing  12 

Quantitative  Analysis  5 

Physiological  54 

Toxicology   .12 

New  and  Non-Official  Remedies.  6—  89  165  254 

Pharmacognosy   24  ...  24 

Pharmacology   48  ...  48 

Bacteriology   60  6  66 

Dispensing   50  50 

Hygiene   30  ...  30 


650 


CURRICULUM  BY  SUBJECTS 


PHARMACY 

Professor,  R.  H.  Needham,  Ph.  C. 
Associate  Professor,  M.  V.  Creagan,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D. 
Assistants: 

E.  P.  Genochio,  Ph.  G.  Mr.  Ray  Yocum 

1.  Physical  Manipulation. — A  brief  review  of  the  principles  of 
physics  relating  to  pharmacy,  including  weights,  measures 
and  specific  gravity;  the  use  of  various  instruments  em- 
ployed in  testing  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  official  sub- 
stances.   Prof.  Creagan. 

2.  Descriptive  Pharmacy. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
pharmacy,  the  apparatus  and  processes  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines;  and  a  systematic  study  of  the  classes  of 
official  preparations.    Prof.  Creagan. 

Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic.  Tables  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures; metric  system;  conversion  of  weights  and  measures; 
computing  specific  gravities;  drill  in  calculating  percentages 
and  dosage.  Prof.  Creagan. 
\.  I'harmaccutical  Ijitin. — A  brief  course  in  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical    Latin,    with    declensions,    conjugations  and 
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paridigms,  tending  to  familiarize  the  student  with  terms 
and  expressions  with  which  he  will  come  in  contact  in  the 
practice  of  Pharmacy.    Prof.  Needham. 

5.  Commercial  Pharmacy. — A  series  of  lectures  on  drug  store 
management,  salesmanship,  accounts,  bookkeeping,  etc  Our 
object  is  to  make  this  course  interesting  by  securing  prac- 
tical druggists  to  deliver  a  part  of  these  lectures.  Profs. 
Needham,  Creagan,  et  al. 

6.  Galenical  Preparations. — Practical  work  in  the  manufacture 
of  standard  medicinal  preparations;  laboratory  work.  Mr. 
Yocum. 

7.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Pharmacy. — A  review  of  the  prepa- 
rations of  the  United  States  Pharmacopeia  and  National 
Formulary,  methods  of  identification,  chemical  reactions 
which  occur  in  manufacture,  tests  for  purity  of  official  sub- 
stances and  preparations.    Prof.  Needham. 

8.  Prescriptions. — The  fundamentals  of  prescription  writing, 
reading  of  difficult  and  illegible  prescriptions,  incompatibles 
and  reactions  resulting  from  prescription  compounding. 
Prof.  Needham. 

9.  Pharmaceutical  Testing  and  Drug  Assaying. — Introduced  by 
a  short  course  in  volumetric  analysis  and  quantitative  esti- 
mations; the  separations  and  estimation  of  the  alkaloids  of 
vegetable  drugs;  the  standardization  of  drugs  used  in  medi- 
cine; lectures;  laboratory  work.    Mr.  Genochio. 

10.  Dispensary. — Actual  practice  in  the  College  Dispensary. 
Each  student  will  be  appointed  in  rotation  to  serve  a  week 
at  a  time  in  the  Dispensary  under  the  supervision  of  the 
dispensary  chief.    Prof.  Needham. 

Text-Books. — Remington's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Phar- 
macy, U.  S.  P.  National  Formulary,  Sayrc  &  Havcnhill's 
Drug  Assaying,  HavenhilVs  Pharmaceutical  Arithmetic. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Professors: 


W.  B.  Parks,  A.  M. 


R.  H.  Needham,  Ph.  C. 


Assistants: 


Mr.  Brooks  C.  Grant 
Mr.  E.  R.  Bentley 


Mr.  Giles  W.  Day 
Mr.  W.  N.  Clark 


Junior  Year 


1.  Elementary  Physics. — This  course  consists  of  twenty-four 
lectures  given  by  the  department  of  physics  during  the  first 
six  weeks.  The  laws  and  principles  of  physics  as  pertain- 
ing to  chemistry  and  pharmacy  more  especially  will  be  con- 
sidered.   Mr.  Bentley. 

2.  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Four  lectures  per  week  for  twelve 
weeks  following  the  course  in  elementary  physics.  Chemical 
laws  and  principles  will  be  considered.  The  metals,  non- 
metals  and  their  compounds  will  be  studied.  Special  empha- 
sis will  be  placed  upon  those  and  the  substances  entering 
into  medicinal  and  pharmaceutic  preparations.  Prof.  Parks 
and  Mr.  Clark. 

'■'>.  Laboratory  Work. — Experimental  work  will  be  performed  in 
the  laboratory  to  teach  and  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
technique  and  manipulation  of  apparatus  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  different  compounds.  Laboratory  periods  will  con- 
tinue for  twelve  weeks,  four  hours  per  week.  Prof.  Parks 
and  Mr.  Clark. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  will  immediately  follow 
and  will  continue  for  twelve  weeks,  four  hours  per  week. 
The  metals  and  acids  will  be  studied,  tests  applied,  and 
methods  of  separation  will  be  the  regular  assigned  class 
work.  Each  student  must  work  out  at  least  one  unknown  in 
each  group.    Prof.  Parks  and  Mr.  Clark. 


1.  Pharmaceutical  and  Manufacturing  Chemistry  {Organic.)  — 
This  course  will  consist  of  four  weeks  of  three  one-hour 
periods  per  week.  The  rlass  will  be  instructed  as  to  the 
technique  and  manipulation  of  apparatus  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  the  principal  organic  preparations,  including  ether, 
chloroform,  etc.    Mr.  Grant. 

2.  Laboratory  Work, — Four  hours  per  week — two  periods — in 
which  the  student  will  prepare  and  manufacture  prepara- 
tions and  pharmaceuticals  involving  chemical  reactions. 
Mr.  Grant. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis. — Lectures  to  the  number  of  five  or 
more  will  be  given,  supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  over 
a  period  of  four  weeks.  The  laboratory  periods  will  consist 
of  two  periods  per  week  of  two  hours  each.  Volumetric  and 
gravimetric  and  gasometric  estimations  will  be  made.  Stu- 
dents will  be  expected  to  tabulate  and  file  written  reports  of 
results.    Mr.  Grant. 

4.  Physiological  Chemistry. — This  is  a  laboratory  course, 
which  will  include  demonstrations  and  quizzes.  The  course 
will  continue  for  nine  weeks  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  consisting  of  three  hours'  work  per  day,  with  at  least 
fifty  hours  devoted  to  lectures. 

The  study  of  enzymes — their  classification  and  actions — 
will  be  first  taken  up.  Experiments  on  enzymes  and  anti- 
enzymes  and  quantitative  determinations  of  the  activity  of 
the  more  important  ones  will  be  demonstrated  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  laboratory.  The  composition  of  carbohydrates, 
proteins  and  fats  will  be  studied  next.  The  action  of  saliva 
and  the  chemical  changes  on  foodstuffs,  under  the  head  of 
salivary  digestion,  will  be  carefully  carried  out.  Protein 
material  and  the  process  of  gastric  digestion,  together  with 
analysis  of  both  true  and  artificial  gastric  juice,  will  be 
given  attention,  each  student  being  required  to  make  at 
least  one  analysis  aside  from  the  regular  assigned  work. 
Pancreatic  digestion  will  next  be  taken  up,  due  attention 
being  given  to  the  tests  for  enzymes  and  end  products.  Bile 
and  its  chemistry  will  be  considered 

The  composition  of  milk  is  studied  and  the  student  in- 
structed in  detecting  adulterants  and  preservatives.  A  com- 
plete analysis  of  at  least  two  samples  of  milk  will  be  re- 
quired of  each  student,  such  analysis  including  the  babcock 
test  for  butter  fat. 
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The  study  of  normal  urine  will  be  next  taken  up  and  the 
various  constituents  isolated  wherever  possible.  Urea  will 
be  isolated  and  also  prepared  synthetically  by  the  student. 
The  salts  of  urea  and  uric  acid  will  be  studied  chemically 
and  microscopically.  Hyppuric  acid  will  be  prepared  from 
urine  and  the  aromatic  and  sulphur  compounds,  and  their 
relation  to  health  and  disease  will  be  demonstrated.  The 
student  will  be  instructed  as  to  the  pathological  constituents 
such  as  pigments,  sugar,  bile,  blood,  etc.,  tests  for  these, 
and  will  be  expected  to  analyze  unknown  samples  of  both 
pathological  and  normal  urine.  Careful  drill  is  given  in 
quantitative  estimations,  both  gavimetric  and  volumetric. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  provide  himself  with  a 
uniform  note-book  and  to  tabulate  all  results  and  experi- 
ments for  the  inspection  of  the  instructor.  Prof.  Needham 
and  Mr.  Day. 

5.  Toxicology. — A  series  of  twelve  lectures  will  be  given  during 
the  last  three  weeks  of  school,  in  which  this  science  will  be 
taught  in  such  a  manner  that  the  student  may  be  rendered 
familiar  with  the  more  common  poisons,  their  symptoms  in 
the  human  body  and  their  treatment.  Demonstrations  for 
the  methods  of  detection  of  such  poisons  as  mercury  and 
arsenic  will  be  made  before  the  class.    Prof.  Needham. 

6.  New  and  Non-Official  Remedies.— Modern  research  and  in- 
dustrial chemistry  from  time  to  time  are  furnishing  the 
medical  science  with  new  and  valuable  remedies  which  are 
cither  not  listed  in  text-books  or  are  placed  upon  the  market 
or  are  placed  upon  the  market  and  used  under  peculiar  or 
fanciful  names.  Our  object  in  giving  this  special  course  of 
six  lectures,  by  appointment,  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  valuable  modern  Materia  Medica.    Prof.  Needham. 

Tc.rt-IiooliH.-  Simon,  lior.UwooiV  h  Analytical  Chemistry, 
Ihnrk'n  I'hytuolog  icn  I  Chemistry,  Holland's  Toxicology. 

BOTANY 

ProfeMHor,  (To  l»e  unpointed) 

Junior  Ykar 

1.   Pharvmr.nl  llotany.    A  graduated  course  of  lectures  for  be- 
ginners, introducing  Systematic  Botany.    The  arrangement 
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of  this  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  germination, 
morphology  and  growth  of  the  higher  plants,  after  which  a 
series  of  lectures  will  be  given  covering  paleobotany.  Next, 
the  lowest  types  of  plants  will  be  taken  up,  proceeding 
upward  in  the  scale  of  plant  life.  Special  effort  will  be 
made  to  teach  the  student  +he  application  of  his  knowledge 
of  botany,  to  the  classification  of  the  plants  indigenous  to 
this  country  and  especially  medicinal  plants.  The  lectures 
will  be  supplemented  with  laboratory  work. 
2.  Vegetable  Histology. — This  study  will  be  introduced  by  a 
number  of  lectures  on  cell  structure  and  formation  of  plant 
tissue,  after  which  the  student  will  take  up  the  use  of  the 
microscope  in  studying  and  drawing  cell  structure.  A  few 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  staining  and  mounting  the  more 
typical  forms  of  bacteria.  Later,  when  the  student  has  be- 
come familiar  with  the  histology  of  plant  structures,  sec- 
tions of  plants  will  be  identified  and  drawn.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  identification  of  powdered  drugs. 
Text-Books. — Gray,  Kraemer,  Sayre. 

PHARMACOGNOSY 
Senior  Year 

1.  Pharmacognosy. — As  applied  to  U.  S.  P.  drugs,  such  as  the 
volatile  oils,  gums,  alkaloids  and  glucosides.  Other  active 
principles  of  non-official  drugs  will  be  studied  according  to 
their  importance  in  the  drug  trade.    Prof.  Needham. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACOLOGY 

Professor,  M.  E.  Gilmore,  Ph.  C,  M.  D. 
Associate  Professor,  Oscar  E.  Veatch,  A.  P..,  M.  1> 
Assistants: 

R.  H.   Needham,   Ph.  C.  Giles  \V.  T):iy 

E.  P.  Genochio,  Ph.  C.  Koss  Wm .drill 

Junior  Year 

L  Organic  Materia  Medica. — A  course  of  lectures  on  crude 
vegetable  and  animal  drugs,  embracing  those  which  are 
official  and  the  most  important  non-official  ones.    The  drugs 
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will  be  taken  up  in  their  order,  considering  the  U.  S.  P. 
names,  English  names  and  synonyms,  parts  used  in  medi- 
cine, the  geographical  distribution,  physical  characteristics, 
active  principles  and  official  preparations.  Mr.  Genochio. 
Pharmacognosy  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  course  in  which 
the  students  will  be  instructed  on  points  of  identification  of 
crude  drugs;  unmarked  samples  will  be  given  to  the  class 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  the  end  of  each  hour  a  period  will 
be  devoted  to  the  rapid  identification  of  specimens.  Mr. 
Woodall. 

Inorganic  Materia  Medica. — Lectures  and  recitations  on  the 
principal  inorganic  drugs  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  taking  up  the 
nomenclature,  source,  manufacture,  physical  properties, 
general  and  specific  characteristics  of  the  sa*ts,  the  dosage 
and  use  in  medicine.  Lectures  supplemented  by  laboratory 
work.    Mr.  Woodall. 

Posology. — A  course  in  dosage  of  the  U.  S."  P.  and  N.  F. 
drugs  and  preparations,  the  active  principles  of  plant  and 
animal  drugs.    Mr.  Genochio. 

Senior  Year 

5.  Pharmacology. — Taking  up  the  theory  of  pharmacodyna- 
mics, drugs  with  predominant  systemic  actions  and  locally 
acting  drugs.  This  course  will  embrace  a  brief  review  of 
junior  year  materia  medica,  by  which  this  course  must  be 
preceded.  Consideration  of  the  therapeutic  effect  of  official 
drugs  and  new  and  non-official  remedies  will  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of, the  student.  The  last  ten  weeks  of  this 
course  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory  work  and  demonstra- 
tions showing  the  physiological  action  of  drugs  on  living 
animals.  Prof.  Veatch  and  Mr.  Day. 
Tart-Hook*.-  Sollmavv,  Sayre. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Prof  Maori  J,  a.  KeUty,  m.  d. 

AHHlHtnntH: 

.!.  C  May  rJIW'H  W.  Day 

Junior  Ykak 

1.   LcrturrH  mid  I )c.movntrationn. — Three   hours   a   week  for 
twenty  weeks. 


I 
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(a)  General  Physiology. — Cellular  biology  and  the  physiology  of 
muscle  and  nerve-tissue  and  of  the  muscular  system. 

(b)  Special  Physiology. — The    physiology   of  circulation  and 
respiration,  and  the  physiology  of  the  blood.    Mr.  May. 

2.  Laboratory  Work. — Four  hours  a  week  for  six  weeks.  The 
instruction  based  upon  laboratory  work  and  demonstra- 
tions. The  student  will  be  instructed  in  laboratory  technic 
and  required  to  demonstrate  for  himself  the  fundamental 
laws  of  physiology  and  observe  the  phenomena  upon  which 
these  laws  are  based.  The  demonstrations  will  include 
those  experiments  in  which  the  technic  is  too  difficult  for 
the  student.  Prof.  Kelley,  Mr.  May  and  Mr.  Day. 
Text-Book. — Martin. 

HYGIENE 

Professor,  Holman  H.  Taylor,  B.  S.,  M.  D. 

1  Lectures. — One  per  week  for  the  thirty  weeks,  covering 
sanitation,  hygiene,  climatic  conditions,  etc.,  having  a  bear- 
ing upon  health,  both  public  and  private. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

Professor,  John  D.  Covert,  M.  D. 

Senior  Year 

1.  Lectures. — Two  a  week  for  thirty  weeks.  This  course  will 
include  the  definition  and  classification  of  bacteria;  their 
morphology  and  their  role  in  nature;  methods  of  steriliza- 
tion and  of  preparing  the  various  culture  media.  Consider- 
able time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  special  micro- 
organisms. The  subject  of  toxins,  ptomains,  immunity,  etc., 
will  be  fully  explained. 

2.  Laboratory  Work. — Six  hours  by  appointment.  Methods  of 
staining  and  mounting  will  be  taken  up.    Prof.  Covert. 

Text-Book. — Schneider. 
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ENTRANCE  CONDITIONS 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  course  in  pharmacy  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  men. 

Students  will  not  be  admitted  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 

Students,  who  enter  with  a  view  of  taking  a  degree  in  phar- 
macy, must  furnish  evidence  of  sufficient  high  school  work  to 
entitle  them  to  credits  of  at  least  eight  units,  or  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination. 

Special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  will  be  admitted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty.  Such  students  should  apply  for 
admission  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  although  they 
may  be  admitted  at  a  later  date. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  must  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions above  and  furnish  evidence  of  having  completed  in  some 
other  school  the  courses  for  which  they  ask  credit. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  offers  a  two  years'  course  of  study 
leading  to  the  degre  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.). 

The  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  will  be  granted 
only  to  those  students  who  have  completed  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  school  and  have  passed  all  examinations. 

The  Texas  State  Board  of  Pharmacy  does  not  recognize 
diplomas  of  any  Pharmacy  Schools.  All  applicants  for  registra- 
tion must  pass  examinations.  Therefore,  the  degree  of  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  (Ph.  G.)  will  be  granted,  regardless  of  drug  store 
experience. 

Students  will  be  required  to  attend  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all 
lectures,  recitations  and  laboratories  during  the  year. 

PINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Final  examination!  on  all  studies  of  the  Junior  and  Senior 
courses  will  be  held  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session.  The 
Order  of  these  examinations  will  be  posted  and  no  variation  from 
Mme  will  be  permitted  except  by  permission  of  the  Faculty. 
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PRIZES 

The  Faculty  offers  a  general  proficiency  prize  consisting  of  a 
beautiful  gold  medal,  which  will  be  awarded  to  the  Senior  stu- 
dent making  the  highest  average  in  the  two  years'  work. 

A  membership  in  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Junior  pharmacy  student  having  the 
highest  average  for  the  year's  work.  The  names  of  those  only 
whose  class  records  average  90  per  cent,  or  more  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  awarding  of  this  prize. 

Special  students  are  not  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  G.  must  meet  the  fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1.  Must  possess  a  good  moral  character. 

2.  Must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  instruction  in  a 
recognized  college  of  pharmacy,  the  last  of  which  must  be  in 
this  school. 

3.  Must  have  completed  the  required  laboratory  courses  and 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  in  the  full  course  of  instruc- 
tion. 

4.  Must  have  paid  all  fees  in  full. 

FEES 


Matriculation   $  5.00 

General  Lecture  and  Laboratory  Ticket: 

Junior  Year   75.00 

Senior  Year   75.00 

Graduation  Fee   15.00 


A  deposit  of  $10.00  will  be  required  to  cover  cost  of  drug?, 
chemicals  and  materials  used  in  pharmacy  laboratory  work;  a 
deposit  of  $3.00  for  chemical  laboratory  work;  also  $1.00  for 
laboratory  fee  in  physiology  and  vegetable  histology. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  School  of  Pharmacy, 
address  R.  H.  Needham,  Ph.  C.,  Dean, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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ENROLMENT— SESSION  1912-13 
CATALOGUE  OF  CLASSES 


Brown,  R.  0. 
Belson,  M.  E. 
Brock,  Fred  D. 
Holzmann,  E.  W. 
Moore,  De  Witt 


SENIORS 


Mullenix,  A. 
Porter,  A. 
Remington,  M.  F. 
Smotherman,  R.  M. 
Weaver,  E.  E. 


JUNIORS 

Horn,  Joe  Woodall,  Ross 

Pruden,  Floyd  Yocum,  Ray 

Thorne,  Clinton 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

McCollum,  Joe 

MATRICULANTS 
1912-13 


Brown,  R.  0  Texas 

Belson,  Maynard  E  Texas 

Brock,  Fred  D  Texas 

Holzmann,  Elmer  W  .'....Texas 

Horn,  Joe  Texas 

Moore,  De  Witt  Texas 

.Mullenix,  J.  A  Texas 

Pruden,  Floyd  Texas 

Porter,  Arthur  Texas 

Remington,  Marvin  F  Texas 

Smotherman,  R.  M  Oklahoma 

Thorne,  Clinton  Texas 

Woodall,  Rohh  Texas 

Weaver,  K.  K  Texas 

Yorum,  Ray  Texas 


Apee,  Milton 
O'Neal,  F.  C. 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


Agee,  Milton  E  Texas 

McCollum,  Joe  Texas 

O'Neal,  F.  C  Kansas 

ALUMNI 


CLASS  OF  1906 

Hudson,  T.  P  Anson,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Ambrose,  Mrs.  M.  E  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lange,  W.  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Littlepage,  T.  H  Dallas,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1908 

Dodson,  S.  B  Tulia,  Texas 

Logsdon,  Willie  M.  Conner  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lipps,  Paul  K  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Luckenbach,  S.  A  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Stromberg,  E.  W  Taylor,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Anderson,  Y.  R  Olney,  Texas 

Butler,  W.  D  Laredo,  Texas 

Carlton,  J.  T  Olney,  Texas 

Christian,  J.  H  Quanah,  Texas 

Crawford,  E.  E  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Russell,  R.  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thomberry,  H.  T  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1910 

Brooks,  E.  W  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Bums,  A.  M  Longvicw,  Texas 

Cassell,  J.  R  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Casey,  T.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cheatham,  H.  ..:  Kingsville,  Texas 
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Collins,  M.  R  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Harrison,  Wilford  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Harper,  Henry  El  Paso,  Texas 

Locker,  H.  L  Locker,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Craddock,  Kirk  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Faught,  E.  M  Argyle,  Texas 

Franklow,  C.  Davis  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Holland,  J.  G.  ..."  Canyon  City,  Texas 

Jarrett,  C.  H  Canyon  City,  Texas 

Littlepage,  H.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stuart,  L.  0  Clifton,  Texas 

Sullivan,  C.  F  Italy,  Texas 

Taylor,  W.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wylie,  H.  W  Aspermont,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1912 

Carroll,  J.  E  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Carroll,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George,  W.  T  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Littlepage,  P.  S  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKinney,  W.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McNeil,  Dave  Tenaha,  Texas 

Reilly,  Ed  Fort  Worth  Texas 

Smith,  Renna  Mae  Cordell,  Okla. 

Terry,  Houston  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wilson,  S.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Woods,  C.  E  Newton,  Texas 

Woodyard,  Clyde  Carthage,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1913 

Bel  son,  Maynard  Lott,  Texas 

Brown,  Robert  O  #  Cooper,  Texas 

Brook,  Fred  D  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moore,  Do  Witt  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mullfnix,  J.  A  Longview,  Texas 

Port  or,  A  Lott,  Texas 

Remington,  Marvin  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Weaver,  K.  K  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


SCHOOL 

OF 

NURSING 
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FACULTY 

FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

JOHN  D.  COVERT,  M.  D.,  209-10  F.  &  M.  Bank  Bldg., 

Lecture)-  on  Bacteriology,  Asepsis  and  Sanitation,  and  Dean  of 

the  Faculty. 

KENT  V.  KIBBIE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  112*4  W.  Ninth  St., 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Cases. 

OSCAR  E.  VEATCH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  206  F.  &  M.  Bank  Bldg., 

Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

V.  E.  BONELLI,  M.  D.,  Room  8,  Dundee  Bldg., 

Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica. 

ISAAC  A.  WITHERS,  M.  D.,  206  Wheat  Bldg., 

Lecturer  on  General  and  Special  Gynecology. 

JOHN  B.  CUMMINS,  M.  D.,  708^  Main  St., 

Lecturer  on  Obstetrics. 

H.  L.  WARWICK,  M.  D„  Western  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Lecturer  on  Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat. 

F.  G.  SANDERS,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Byers  Opera  House  Bldg., 

lecturer  on  Pediatrics. 

S.  A.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  206-8  Western  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Lecturer  on  Medical  Diseases. 

BROOKS  GRANT,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

l.vrturv.r  on  (Jliemistry  and  Uranalysis. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Lecture  course  begins  September  9,  1913. 
Final  examinations  June  1,  1914. 

Two  years'  course  of  training,  which  includes  practical  in- 
struction in  nursing  of  medical,  surgical,  gynecological  and 
obstetrical  cases,  the  nursing  of  children,  and  invalid  cookery. 

Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time. 

For  general  instructions  to  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Training  School,  address 

Miss  Jessie  Gass,  Superintendent  of  Nurses, 

Medical  College  Hospital, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS  AND  LECTURES 


Anatomy   6  Lectures 

Physiology   6  " 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  10  " 

Bacteriology,  Asepsis  and  Sanitation   6  " 

Chemistry  and  Uranalysis   3  " 

Medical  Diseases  10  " 

Care  of  Surgical  Cases   4  " 

General  and  Special  Gynecology   3  " 

Obstetrics   4 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat   3 

Children's  Diseases   6  " 


Total  61  Lectures 


In  addition  to  the  above  schedule,  about  sixty  lectures  on 
general  hospital  work  will  be  given  during  the  year  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Nurses. 

PROFICIENCY  PRIZE 

The  Howard  Gold  Medal. — Awarded  by  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Howard 
of  Fort  Worth,  to  students  who  have  taken  their  full  two  years' 
work  in  this  school,  and  is  presented  to  the  student  making  the 
highest  grades  and  doing  the  most  efficient  work. 
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MATRICULANTS 
1912-13 

Brown,  Flavia  Wilhelm,  La. 

Franks,  Velma  Beeville,  Texas 

Marks,  Anna  Louise  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Shaw,  Estelle  Stonewall,  Miss. 

Suttle,  Mrs.  R.  L  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Sedgwick,  Benetta  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Tulley,  Mrs.  Edith  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


ALUMNI 


CLASS  OF  1909 

Allison,  Emma  L  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

CLASS  OF  1910 

Colley,  Rosabelle  Banks  Oklanion,  Texas 

Maxwell,  Claudia  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Whatley,  Frances  N  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Harrison,  Monte  Archer  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Hill,  Minnie  P  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1912 

Holcomb,  Stella  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

McCulloch,  Elizabeth  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

SeftTers,  Clara  Turner  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1913 

Franks*,  Velma  Beeville,  Texas 

Snt tic,  Mrs.  R.  L  Litlc  Rock,  Ark. 

Toll*?,  Mrs.  Edith  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
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ADDENDA 


Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brite,  of  Marfa, 
Texas,  Texas  Christian  University  will  open  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914,  with  an  entirely  new  Bible  College 
building  and  equipment.  All  who  are  contemplating 
attending  the  College  of  the  Bible  should  write  for  the 
separate  catalogue,  which  will  be  published  about 
July  10.  Address  The  President,  Brtie  College  of  the 
Bible,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

The  College  of  Medicine  will  also  publish  a  separate 
bulletin  which  those  who  are  interested  in  its  work 
should  secure.  The  courses  in  this  institution  have 
been  strengthened  recently,  and  a  number  of  changes 
and  improvements  are  being  scheduled  as  this  cata- 
logue is  going  to  press.  For  information  concerning 
the  College  of  Medicine,  address  the  Registrar,  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  T.  C.  U.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


UfcrtM*' 
OF  THE 


Oexas  Christian 


CATALOGUE  1913-1914 

With  Announcement  of  Courses 
for  1914-1915 
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CALENDAR 


SESSION  1914-15 


1914 


Fall  Term  Opens  

Enrolment  and  Classification.... 

Convocation  Sermon  

Thanksgiving  Holiday  

President's  Reception  

Old  Men's  Declamatory  Contest 
Fall  Term  Ends  


 Tuesday  September  8 

Tues.  and  Wed.,  Sept.  8-9 
,  .  .  .  .Sunday,  September  13 
...Thursday,  November  26 
...Thursday,  November  26 

 Friday,  December  4 

. . .  Saturday,  I  December  23 


1915 

Winter  Term  Opens  Tuesday,  January  5 

New  Men's  Declamatory  Contest .. Friday  Evening,  February  1(> 

Winter  Term  Ends  Saturday,  March  27 

Spring  Term  Opens  Tuesday  April  1 

Add-Ran — Shirley  Debate  Friday  Evening,  April  30 

Joint  Session  of  Literary  Societies  Saturday,  June  5 

I'.arealanreate  Sermon  Sunday,  June  6 

Fine  Arts  Recitals  Monday  and  Tuesday,  June  7-<X 

(  lass  Day  Exercises  Wednesday,  June  9 

Alumni  I'.aiwiucl  Wednesday  Evening,  June  {> 

<  onunenccmenl  Kxercisc*   Thui  sday,  June  10 
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FOREWORD 


Texas  Christian  University  represents  pre-eminently 
that  type  of  education  which  includes  a  thorough 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  culture.  Striving 
for  the  broadest  and  most  scholarly  intellectual  train- 
ing, it  at  the  same  time  inculcates  the  highest  possible 
moral  ideals,  and,  as  the  only  substantial  basis  for 
them,  presents  a  definite  and  positive  religious  en- 
vironment. The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  in  no 
sense  sectarian,  but  is  vigorously  and  energetically 
Christian.  Assuming  the  highest  type  of  character  to 
be  embodied  in  the  Christ  of  Galilee,  the  institution 
endeavors  by  precept  and  example  to  hold  up  His  life 
before  its  students  for  realization  and  embodiment  in 
their  own  careers.  It  holds  that  the  supreme  need  of 
the  present  age  is  a  positive  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Texas  Christian  University  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  as  far  as  possible  this  need. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Term  Expires  1915 

R.  L.  COUCH  Dallas,  Texas 

DR.  H.  W.  GATES  Waco,  Texas 

C.  W.  GIBSON  Waxahachie,  Texas 

DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  H.  WATSON  Longview,  Texas 

Term  Expires  1916 

J.  L.  CASSELL  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  J.  HART  Dallas,  Texas 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  Austin,  Texas 

T.  E.  TOM  LINSON  Hillsboro,  Texas 


Term  Expires  1917 

H.  M.  DURRETT  Fort  Worth, 

DR.  K.  H.  GOUGH  Fort  Worth, 

S.  P.  McFARLAND  Dallas, 

T.  K.  SHIRLEY   Hereford, 

II.  W.  STARK  Gainesville, 

L.  C  BRITE  Marfa, 


i  ex  as 
Texas 
Texas 
Texas 
Tcxn  s 
Texas 


Term  Expires  1918 

S.  P.  BUSH   Allen,  Texas 

GEORGE  W.  COLT:,  JR  Bel  ton,  Texas 

JAMES  HARRISON  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  G.  JONES  McKinncy,  Texas 

W.  W.  MARS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Officers  of  Board 


T  E  TOML1NSON 
c.  w.  GIBSON  .  ... 
E.  M.  WAITS  


 President 

.  Vice  President 

  Secretary 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


ADVISORY  BOARD— TERM  ONE  YEAR 

W.  A.  DARTER  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MRS.  R.  D.  GAGE  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MRS.  IDA  B.  JARVIS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

WILLIAM  KILGORE  Gainesville,  Texas 

DR.  J.  R.  KXIGHT  Eddy,  Texas 

COL.  J.  Z.  MILLER  Belton,  Texas 

T.  S.  REED  Beaumont,  Texas 

B.  C.  RHOME  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

GEX.  K.  M.  VAN  ZAXDT  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  W.  BACON  Abilene,  Texas 

MRS.  V.  A.  KING  Greenville,  Texas 

J.  T.  ELLIOTT  Dallas,  Texas 

L.  D.  ANDERSON  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  M.  WAITS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  C.  MASON  Dallas,  Texas 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  O.  SHELBURNE  Dallas,  Texas 

CEPHAS  SHELBURNE  Dallas,  Texas 

E.  C.  MOB  LEY  Gainesville,  Texas 

A.  D.  ROGERS  Denton,  Texas 

GRAHAM  McMURRAY  Greenville,  Texas 

A.  C.  PARKER  Waxahachie,  Texas 

J.  W.  KERNS  Austin,  Texas 

A.  E.  EWELL  Beaumont,  Texas 

DR.  S.  A.  WOODWARD  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CHARLES  E.  BIRD  Dallas,  Texas 

W.  A.  BROOKS  Forney,  Texas 

J.  ALLEN  MYERS  Bryan,  Texas 

W.  H.  BUSH   Greenville,  Texas 

MRS.  A.  A.  HARTGROVE  Millerview,  Texas 

WHITE  DARNALL  Gainesville,  Texas 

ANDREW  SHIRLEY   Anna,  Texas 

CHARLES  HALSELL  Bonham,  Texas 

COL.  W.  J.  CAGLE  Bartlett.  Texas 

W.  L.  ORTH   Yoakum.  Texas 

JOHN  G.  SLAYTER  Dallas,  Texas 

F.  N.  CALVIN  Waco,  Texas 

G.  F.  BRADFORD  Sherman,  Texas 

C.  M.  SCHOOXOYKR  San  Angclo,  Texas 

E.  H.  HOLMES  Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

F.  F.  WALTERS  Wichita  Falls.  Texas 

W.  S.  LOCK  HART  Houston,  Texas 

J.  W.  GATES  Coleman,  Texas 

WALTER  P.  JENNINGS  Amarillo,  Texas 
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E.  S.  BLEDSOE  Temple,  Texas 

L.  B.  HASKINS  Palestine,  Texas 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER  Texarkana,  Texas 

RANDOLPH  CLARK  Stephenvillc,  Texas 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE 

T.  E.  TOM LINSON,  Chairman  Ex-officio 
J.  L.  CASSELL,  Chairman,  pro  Tern. 
J.  H.  HARRISON  11.  M.  DURRETT 

V.  Z.  JARVIS  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS 

DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH 

FINANCE 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS,  Chairman 
S.  J  M  c  FA  R  LA  ND  J  A  M  ES  II.  II A  R  R  I  Si )  N 

C  W.  GIBSON  GEORGE  VV.  COLE 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

C.  W.  CI  BSON,  Chairman 
\\    W    MARS  II.  W.  STARK 

J.  L.  CASSELL  II.  M .  DURRETT 

AUDITING 

I  \  M  ES  1 1    HARRIS*  ).\.  Chairman 

II  H  w  \TS'»\  II.  M .  DURRETT 

FACULTY 

J    J    1 1  A  RT.  (  han man 

F  G  JONES  R.  L,  COUCH 

[.  L.  CA  >S£  LL  R.  H.  COUCH 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

(B.  A.,  Kentucky  University,  1899;  M.  A.,  Princeton,  Univer- 
sity, 1900;  Graduate  Study  in  Italy  and  England,  1903;  ibid., 
Germany,  1911;  Staff  Lecturer  for  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  1902-'06;  Dean  of  Kee  Mar 
College,  1902-'05;  Dean  of  the  American  University,  1906-'08; 
President  of  Milligan  College,  1908-'ll;  President  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  1911  ;  LL.  D.,  Bethany  College,  1913). 


WILLIAM  B.  PARKS,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  the  U  niversity ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

(B.  S.,  Add-Ran  University,  1886;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1892; 
Student  Vanderbilt  University,  1884-'85;  Graduate  Student; 
ibid.,  first  term.,  1886-'87;  Harvard  University,  Summer  of 
1888;  University  of  Virginia,  Summer  of  1890;  University  of 
Chicago,  Autumn  and-  Winter  Quarters,  1902-'03;  Summer 
Terms,  1908  and  1912;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Add-Ran 
Christian  University,  1887-'99;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Randolph  College,  1900-'01;  Professor  Natural  Sciences  and 
Mathematics,  College  at  Hereford,  1903-'04;  Professor  in  Texas 
Christian  University,  1904  ). 


CLINTON  LOCKHART,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

(A.  B„  Kentucky  University,  1886;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1888;  Grad- 
uate in  Classical  Course,  College  of  the  Bible,  1886;  Graduate 
Student  Yale  Divinity  School,  1887-'88;  Ph.  I).,  Yale  University, 
1894;  President  Columbia  College,  Kentucky,  L892-'03,  '94-'9r>; 
President  Christian  University,  Missouri,  1895-1900;  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  Drake  University,  1900-'06;  President 
Texas  Christian  University,  1906-'10;  Professor  Greek  and  He- 
brew, Texas  Christian  University,  1911  ). 
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EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Economics. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University;  A.  M.,  Drake  Univer- 
sity; LL.  B.,  Iowa  College  of  Law  (Drake)  ;  LL.  M.,  Iowa  College 
of  Law;  Graduate  Student  at  University  of  Chicago,  Summen 
Terms  of  1901-'02;  Graduate  Student  Columbia  University, 
school  year  of  1903-'04  and  Winter  and  Spring  of  1905;  Gradu- 
ate Student  Oxford  University,  Summer,  1911,  and  University 
of  Liverpool,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  of  school  year  1911-'12; 
Professor  in  Texas  Christian  University,  1899-1903;  Professor  in 
Texas  Christian  University,  1906  ). 

CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(A.  B.,  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  1901;  B.  S.,  University 
of  Texas,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  1902- 
'03  and  Summer  Term,  1912;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Jarvis 
College,  1903-'05;  Vice  Principal  and  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Hoitt'a  School,  Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  1905-'06;  Graduate  Student, 
Stanford  ('diversity,  1905-'06;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  John 
Tarleton  College,  1906-'08;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1908  ). 

JOHN  W.  KINSEY,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Education. 

(A.  P».,  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  1900;  Graduate  Busi- 
ness Department,  ibid.,  IK!*,");  Special  Student  in  Education,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Summers  of  1906  and  1907;  Principal  of  Com- 
mercial Department,  Stephenville  (John  Tarlton)  College,  1894- 

ij  Several  Yean  Principal  and  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools;  Professor  of  Education,  Texas  Christian  University, 

1909  ;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 

Term,  1912). 

MAKGAKETE  L.  SARGENT, 

ProfcHHor  of  Modern  Lavyuayes. 

( BierStedtSChe  Toechter SCh Ule,  Rostock,  Mecklenburg.  Grad- 
uate Selecta,  Magdeburg.  Ureneh  Seminary,  Riviera.  Saeeh- 
e  Leln-er  Seminar,  Dresden,  Principal  of  German  Depart- 
ment in  Public  Schools,  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  18K7-'9.'{;  Professor 
Modem  Languages,  Fori  Worth  University,  UHMi-'ll;  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages,  Texas  Christian  University,  1912    -  ). 
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COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M, 

Professor  of  English  Bible. 

(Student  in  Add-Ran  University,  1896-'99;  A.  B.,  Kentucky 
University,  1902;  Graduate  in  Classical  Course,  College  of  the 
Bible,  Kansas  University,  1902;  Acting  Professor  of  Latin, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1902-'03;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1903;  Pastor  Christian  Church,  Hillsboro,  1904-'06;  Educa- 
tional Secretary  Texas  Christian  University,  1906-'09;  Pastor 
University  Christian  Church,  Waco,  1909-'10;  Pastor  Central 
Christian  Church,  Waco,  1910-'12;  Professor  of  Latin,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1912-'14;  Professor  of  English  Bible, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 


WILLIAM  H.  BATSON,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

(A.  B.,  Antioch  College,  1907;  Graduate  Student  at  University 
of  Michigan,  Summer  Terms  of  1911,  '12  and  '13;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, ibid.,  1911-'12;  Graduate  Fellow  in  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy, ibid.,  1912-'13;  Teacher  in  Public  Schools  at  Yellow  Springs, 
O.,  1907;  Superintendent  of  School  at  Osborn,  O.,  1908-'ll;  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, 1913  ) .    Work  finished  for  Ph.  D.  degree,  but  thesis 

not  yet  acepted  for  publication. 

C.  C.  GUMM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

(A.  B.,  Washington  College,  1900;  Principal  Box  Iron  Gram- 
mar School  (M<L),  1900-'01;  A.  M.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1902; 
Student  at  Vanderbilt  University,  1901-'04;  Professor  English 
and  History,  Morrisville  College,  1904-'05;  Student  in  Summer 
School,  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Professor  of  English,  Law- 
rence University,  190.V06;  Assistant  English,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1906-'07;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1907;  Student  at  University  of  Goettingen  (Germany),  1907-'08; 
Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Missouri,  1910-'ll;  Profes- 
sor of  English,  Polytechnic  College,  191 1-'14 ;  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 

S.  A.  MYATT,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Latin. 

(B.  A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1896;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1899;  In- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Work,  1899-1901; 
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Principal  Bruce  Academy,  Athens,  Texas,  1901-'02;  Principal 
in  Ennis  Public  Schools,  1902-'04;  Principal  Corsicana  High 
School,  1904-'05;  Principal  Denison  High  School,  1905-'07;  Su- 
perintendent Ennis  Public  Schools,  1907-'09;  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  Polytechnic  College,  1909-'14;  Professor  of 
Latin,  Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 

WILL  McCLAIN  WINTON,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

(B.  S.  and  M.  S.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1908;  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Geology,  Epworth  University,  1908-'09;  Professor 
of  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1909-'ll;  In- 
structor in  Zoology,  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas,  1911-'13;  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  and  Geology,  Texas  Christian  University, 
1913  ). 

CLARA  L.  CASE,  A.  B.,  D.  O., 

Professor  of  Spanish. 

(I).  ().,  Still  College  of  Osteopathy,  Des  Moines,  1904;  A.  B., 
University  of  Michigan,  L908;  Graduate  Student,  Still  College  of 
Osteopathy,  1910;  Missionary  in  Mexico  eight  years;  Professor 
of  Spanish,  Texas  Christian  University,  1913  ). 

M.  M.  KNIGHT,  A.  MM 

Professor  of  History. 

(A.  B.|  Texas  Christian  University,  1913;  A.  M.,  1914;  In- 
structor in  Milligan  College,  Tennessee,  1910-'12;  Special  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Tennessee,  Summer  Term,  1912;  Instructor, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1912-'13;  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  L918-'14.  Study  in  England  and  France,  Summer, 
L914). 

HOWARD  B.  DABBS,  A.  M., 

Attaint  mil  Prof6$$Of  of  Chemistry. 

(A.  P..  and  B.  O.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1910;  A.  M., 
ibid.,  1911;  Graduate  Student,  Chicago  University,  Summers 
I  91  2- '13;  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  Texas 
ChriftiAIl  University,  Summer,  1910;  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Bad  Physics,  Hillaboro  High  School,  1911-'12;  Professor  of 
Chemiftry  and  Physics  and  Dean  of  Tarleton  College,  1912-'13; 
Assistant   Professor  of  Chemistry,  Texas  Christian  University, 

1919  ). 
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WALTER  S.  ADKINS,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

(B.  S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1910;  Graduate  Student, 
Columbia  University,  1912-13;  Research  Work,  Marine  Biologi- 
cal Laboratory,  1912;  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1913  ). 

S.  A.  BOLES,  B.  S.,  M.  A., 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Athletic  Director. 

(B.  S.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  1910;  M.  A.,  Vanderbilt 
University,  1911;  Summer  School,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1911;  Head  English  Department,  Locust  Grove  Institute,  1911- 
'13;  University  of  Virginia  Summer  School,  1913;  Instructor  in 
History  and  Athletic  Director,  Polytechnic  College,  1913-'14; 
Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Director  of  Athletics,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1914  ). 

CARL  BEUTEL, 

Director  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts;  Pianoforte. 

(Pupil  of  Alberto  Jonas,  of  Berlin,  Germany,  and  of  Royal 
Court  Conductor  Paul  Prill,  Berlin.  Director  of  Music,  Union 
University,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  1908-'10;  Artist  Teacher,  Indianapo- 
lis Conservatory  of  Music,  1910-'13). 

FREDERIC  CAHOON, 

Violin  (and  Orchestra  Work). 

(Pupil  of  Max  Bendix,  Musin  and  Shelley;  Director  of  Music, 
Friends  University,  1908-'10;  Member  of  Faculty,  National 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York;  formerly  with  Bach-Temple  Con- 
cert Company  and  New  York  Symphony  and  New  York  Festival 
Orchestras,  First  Violin  in  Germunder  String  Quartette,  and 
Ciitic  for  "Violin  World"). 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice  Culture. 

(Pupil  of  Max  Heinrich,  New  York;  pupil  of  Walter  S. 
Young,  New  York;  Member  of  Faculty  of  National  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice,  Friends  Univer- 
sity, Wichita,  Kan.,  1908-'10;  Soloist,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and 
Accompanist  (piano)  in  Concert  Work,  New  York,  1910-13). 
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DURA  BROKAW-COCKRELL,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  School  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

(A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1896;  Graduate,  Drake  School  of 
Art,  1896;  Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, 1899-1903;  Graduate  Student,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Sum- 
mer Terms  of  1901  and  1902;  Graduate  Student,  International 
Academy  of  Design,  New  York  Art  School  and  the  Art  Students' 
League,  1903-'05;  Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian 
University,  1900  ;  Study  in  France  and  England,  1911-'12). 

LEILA  LONG  POWELL, 

Principal  School  of  Oratory. 

(Graduate  Rayen  School,  Ohio,  1908;  Graduate  Cumnock 
School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  1911;  Studio  Work, 
1912;  Post  Graduate,  ibid.,  1913;  Principal  of  School  of  Oratory, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1913  ). 

C.  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  the  Academy. 

(  Student  Kansas  University;  B.  S.,  Kansas  Normal  College, 
1887;  A.  B.,  Kansas  Normal  College,  1889;  Principal  Public- 
Schools,  Dighton,  Kan.,  1896-'97;  Abingden,  111.,  1894-'96; 
Buena  Vista,  Colo.,  1890-'97;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Kingfisher,  Okla.,  1897-1902;  Professor  of  History  and  Political 
Science,  Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1902-'08; 
Principal  Logan  County  High  School,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  1908-'10; 
Principal  of  Academy  of  Texas  Christian  University,  1910  ). 

BASIL  A.  HAYES, 

Superintendent  of  College  of  Business. 

(Graduate  of  Draughon'i  Business  College,  Waco,  1906;  Book- 
keeper Rosebud  Oil  and  Cotton  Company,  1906- '09j  Manager  of 
Waco  Auto  and  Supply  Company,  1909;  Cashier  Belton  Oil  Com- 
pany, L910;  Bookkeeper  Industrial  Cotton  Oil  Company,  1911; 

Student  and  Bookkeeper,  Texas  Christian  University,  1912-'14; 
Superintendent  Business  College,  Texas  Christian  University, 
1914  ). 

GEORGE  ELLIOTT  SIMPSON, 

I'ianofortr,  and  I/arirumy. 

(Pupil  "f  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music,  Leipsig,  L901-'02; 

Private   Pupil   in  Composition,    Max   Bruck,    Berlin,  1902-'().'J; 
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Pi  lector  of  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1904-'07; 
Director  of  Music,  Baylor  College,  Belton,  Tex.,  1907-'12;  Dean 
of  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Polytechnic  College,  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
L912-'14;  Professor  of  Pianoforte  and  Harmony,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  1914  ). 


MRS.  GEORGE  ELLIOTT  SIMPSON, 

Pianoforte. 

(Pupil  of  Martin  Krause  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Leipsig,  1896-1900;  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1904- 
'07;  Baylor  College,  Belton,  Tex.,  1907-'12;  Polytechnic  College, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  1912-14;  Instructor  Pianoforte,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  1914  ). 


ETHLYN  BOWMAN, 

Pianoforte  and  Voice. 

(Pupil  Selmar  Jansen,  Carnegie  Technical  Institute,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  1908-'ll;  Pupil  of  Chas.  L.  Tracy  and  Sergei  Kliban- 
ski,  New  York  City,  1911-'13;  Instructor  Pianoforte  and  Voice, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1913  ). 


ALLIE  MERL  CONGER, 

Pianoforte. 

(Pupil  of  Carl  Beutel  at  Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn., 
1907-'09,  and  at  Indianapolis  Conservatory  of  Music,  1909-'10; 
Pupil  of  Emil  Liebling  at  Chicago,  1911;  Teacher  of  Piano,  Cen- 
tral College,  Conway,  Ark.,  1911-'13;  Pupil  of  Carl  Beutel  at 
Texas  Christian  University,  1913-'14;  Instructor  of  Pianoforte, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 


MRS.  JOHN  W.  KINSEY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  (Academy) . 


MISS  WINIFRED  VICKREY,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English  (Academy). 

(A.  B.,  University  of  Texas,  1909;  Teacher  of  English,  Sweet- 
water High  School,  1910-'12;  Teacher  of  English,  Tarleton  Col- 
lege, 1912-'13;  Instructor  in  English,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, 1913  ). 
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E.  R.  BENTLEY, 

Instructor  in  Science  (Academy) . 

ROBT.  J.  CANTRELL,  A.  B.,  B.  O., 

Instructor  in  Latin  (Academy) . 

(Graduate  Tyler  Commercial  College,  1905;  Court  Reporter, 
1905-'06;  B.  O.,  Gunter  Biblical  and  Literary  College,  1909; 
A.  B.,  ibid.,  1910;  Principal  College  of  Business,  1908-'09;  Prin- 
cipal School  of  Oratory,  1910-'12;  Graduate  Student  of  Oratory, 
Gunter  Biblical  and  Literary  College,  1910;  Pupil  of  L.  B.  C. 
Josephs,  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New  York, 
Summer,  1910;  and  Columbia  College  of  Expression,  Chicago, 
1911.  Pastor,  Big  Springs,  Tex.,  1912;  Pecos,  Tex.,  1913.  A.  B., 
Texas  Christian  University,  1914;  Instructor  in  Latin,  ibid., 
1914  ). 

MARGARET  M.  LITTLEJOHN, 

Assistant  in  Painting. 

(Graduate  Museum  School  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  1910;  Summer 
Term  under  Prof.  Noyes  of  Eric  Pate  School  of  Boston,  1910; 
Pupil  of  Wm.  M.  Chase,  New  York,  1912,  Douglas  Volk,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design,  and  Summer  Work  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains  under  Birge  Harrison  and  John  Carlson  of  the  Stu- 
dents' League,  New  York;  Private  Lessons  in  Italy;  Member 
Three  Arts  Club,  New  York,  and  Fort  Worth  Art  Association. 
Exhibited  Three  Arts  Club,  New  York;  also  exhibited  in  Galves- 
ton, Waco,  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  Texas). 

MRS.  E.  R.  BENTLEY, 

Instructor  in  Sinn! ha nd  and  Typewriting. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


J.  A.  DACUS, 

Business  Manager. 

C.  I.  ALEXANDER, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

NELL  ANDREW, 

Librarian. 

MISS  TYLER  WILKINSON, 

Lady  Principal. 

MISS  MARY  HANEN, 

Superintendent  Piano  Practice. 

J.  B.  FRIZZELL, 

Registrar  and  Bookkeeper. 

Note. — Professors  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  listed  under 
that  department. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Dean  Parks,  Chairman 
Professor  Alexander  Dr.  Lockhart 

BULLETIN 

Dr.  Lockhart,  Chairman 
Professor  Kinsey  Professor  Parks 

PUBLICATIONS 

Professor  Cockrell,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sargent  Professor  Alexander 

LIBRARY 

President  Kershner,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sargent  Professor  Hall 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Professor  Kinsey,  Chairman 
Professor  Roberts  Professor  Batson 

CHAPEL 

Professor  Hall,  Chairman 
Professor  Cahoon  Professor  Cockrell 

CURRICULUM  AND  SCHEDULE 
Professor  Lockhart,  Chairman 
Professor  Cockrell  Professor  Parks 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Professor  (In vim,  Chairman 
Professor  Cockrell  Miss  Powell 

ATHLETICS 

Professor  (Invim,  Chairman  # 
ProfcHHor  Cahoon  I'rofcssor  Holes 

LECTURES 

ProfcHHor  liaison,  Chairman 
I'rofrHHor  Hcntrl  Mrs.  Sargent 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


I.  Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

II.  College  of  the  Bible 

III.  College  of  Fine  Arts 

IV.  College  of  Business 
V.  College  of  Medicine. 

VI.  The  Academy 


AFFILIATED  COLLEGES 

L  Hereford  College,  Hereford,  Texas 
II.    Midland  College,  Midland,  Texas 


ADD-RAN  COLLEGE 

OF 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 
W.  B.  PARKS,  A.  M., 
Dean  of  the  University ;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
CLINTON  LOCKHART,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 
Professor  of  Mathematics. 
JOHN  W.  KINSEY,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Education. 
MARGARETE  L.  SARGENT, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Bible. 
WILLIAM  H.  BATSON,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 
WILL  McCLAIN  WINTON,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
CLARA  L.  CASE,  A.  B.,  D.  O., 
Professor  of  Spanish. 
C.  C.  GUMM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D„ 
Professor  of  English. 
S.  A.  MYATT,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Latin. 
HOWARD  B.  DABBS,  A.  M., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

IfELVIN  II.  KNIGHT,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  History. 
WALTER  S.  ADKINS,  B.  S., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology. 

S.  A.  BOLES,  B.  S.,  A.  M., 

Assist  a  nl  Professor  of  English. 
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ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  central  college  of  the 
University.  From  the  Academy  (and  the  High  Schools)  it  dif- 
fers in  methods  and  in  grade  of  work,  since  it  deals  with  more 
advanced  students;  but,  like  them,  it  aims  at  the  development  of 
the  whole  nature  of  the  student,  at  the  enlargement  of  his  ca- 
pacity, at  stimulation  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth. 
From  all  the  other  colleges  and  schools  of  the  University  it  is 
to  be  distinguished,  inasmuch  as  they  aim  at  more  or  less  of 
specialization.  To  students  who  have  such  work  in  mind,  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  general  training  as  a  foun- 
dation for  their  special  work.  To  students  who  have  no  such 
purpose  of  specialization  it  offers  general  culture  and  a  liberal 
education. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourteen  units  (see  definition  of  unit,  page  22)  of  high  school 
credits  are  required  for  unconditioned  admission  into  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  may  be  admitted  condi- 
tionally with  only  twelve  units.  Admission  is  by  certificate,  ex- 
amination, transfer  from  another  college,  or  individual  approval. 

Students  holding  graduating  diplomas  or  certificates  from 
the  Academy  of  Texas  Christian  University,  from  any  academy 
or  high  school  in  the  affiliated  list,  or  State  Teacher's  Certificates 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  are  admitted  with- 
out examination.  Should  the  diploma  or  certificate  show  less 
than  fourteen  units  of  accredited  work,  the  deficiency  must  be 
made  up  by  examination.  Applicants  holding  First  Grade 
State  Teacher's  Certificates  will  be  given  credit  for  nine  en- 
trance units;  those  holding  Permanent  State  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cates will  be  given  twelve  units.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  de- 
ficiency may  be  made  up  by  examination. 

Students  seeking  admission  from  another  College  must  pre- 
sent a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  a  catalogue  of  the  College 
from  which  he  comes,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  work  he  has 
done,  including  entrance  credits.  This  statement  must  be  made 
out  on  the  official  blanks  (to  be  had  of  the  Registrar  of  Texas 
Christian  University)  and  properly  signed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  College  where  the  work  was  done. 
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Entrance  examinations  are  held  Thursday,  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fall  and  Winter  Terms. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  an  applicant  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  be  admitted  by  individual  approval  without 
examination. 

In  all  cases,  if  a  student,  after  being  permitted  to  enter  a 
college  class,  in  any  department,  fails  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  carry  the  course  with  satisfaction  to  the  professor  in  charge, 
the  amount  of  credit  (entrance  or  college)  given  may  be  reduced 
or  cancelled  and  he  may  be  required  to  enter  a  lower  class. 

Students  entering  for  the  first  time  will  furnish  to  the  Dean 
evidence  of  good  moral  character  and  of  class  standing  from 
latest  instructors.  Those  bringing  certificates  or  diplomas  from 
i  on cllated  or  affiliated  schools,  or  entering  from  another  college, 
or  upon  individual  approval,  will  be  classified  without  examina- 
tion; others  will  be  examined.  After  classification  the  student 
will  be  registered  at  the  Registrar's  office  and  upon  the  payment 
of  all  fees  will  be  given  a  matriculation  card  which  serves  as 
evidence  of  membership  in  the  University.  Registration  being 
once  completed,  change  of  same  will  be  permitted  only  with  con- 
sent of  the  Dean  and  on  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for 
each  instance  of  change.  In  case  changes  are  necessitated  by 
tl  c  University,  no  fee  will  be  charged. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

/•'//•«/.     Presentation  of  credentials  to  the  Dean. 

Second.  Classification:  (a)  By  certificate  or  diploma  from 
coil  cllated  or  affiliated  schools;  (b)  By  examinations;  (e)  By 
transfer  from  another  college  (blanks  to  be  obtained  from  Regis- 
trar); (d)  By  individual  approval;  (e)  By  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate. 

Third.  Registration  and  matriculation  completed  at,  Regis- 
trar's office. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

A  unit  course  of  study,  as  here  used,  means  a  course  that, 
covers  a  school  year  of,  at  least,  thirty  five  weeks  with  five  reci- 
tation! per  week  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each.  Of 
the  fourteen  entrance  units  required  for  admission  to  the  fresh 
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man  class  eleven  and  one-half  ( 11  V> )  are  prescribed,  as  follows: 
Three  (3)  units  in  English,  two  and  one-half  (2]/>)  in  Mathe- 
matics, three  (3)  in  Foreign  Languages  or  two  (2)  in  each  of 
two  Foreign  Languages,  two  (2)  in  History,  and  one  (1)  in 
Science.  Only  one  (1)  unit  may  be  presented  in  Vocational 
subjects,  and  only  one  (1)  in  Bible  subjects. 


SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

SUBJECT                                 Value  of  Each   Units  Required   Units  Allowed 
English   3  4 

History  and  Civics   2  4 

Ancient  History   1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History   1  " 

American  History  V2  or  1  " 

English  History  /2  or  1  " 

Civics   \  " 

Foreign  Languages   3  4 

French   2  or  3  " 

Greek  2  or  3  " 

German   2  or  3  " 

Latin   2,  3  or  4  " 

Spanish  2  or  3  " 

Mathematics   2\  3J 

Algebra  \\  " 

Plane  Geometry   1  " 

Solid  Geometry   \  " 

Trigonometry    \  " 

Sciences   1  2 

Botany   \  " 

Chemistry   1  " 

Physics   1  " 

Physiography   J  " 

Physiology   h  " 

Zoology   \  ** 

Vocational  Subjects   1 

Agriculture   \  " 

I>or)kkceping   h  " 

Drawing   h  " 

Domestic  Science   -J  " 

Manual  Training   i  " 

School  Methods  and  Management.,  h  " 

Bible  Subjects   1 

Old  Testament   i  " 

Xew  Testament   h  " 
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SCOPE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  descriptive  lists  will  be  suggestive  of  the  scope 
of  entrance  examinations: 

Mathematics. — 1.  Beginning  Algebra,  covering  Inequality,  In- 
volution, Evolution,  Theory  of  Exponents  to  Radical  Expres- 
sions; 1  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra,  through  Radical  Expressions,  Progres- 
sions, the  Binomial  Theorem  and  Graphs;  y2  unit. 

3.  Plane  Geometry,  including  simple  exercises  and  problems; 
1  unit. 

History  and  Civics. — Ancient  History,  such  a  course  as  that 
given  in  Myers'  Ancient  History;  1  unit. 

3.  Modern  History,  a  course  equivalent  to  that  in  Myers' 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History;  1  unit. 

3.  History  of  England  (or  some  other  leading  nation  of 
Europe)  ;  l/2  or  1  unit. 

4.  Civil  Government,  including  the  elements  of  federal  and 
state  government;  y  unit.    American  History;  yz  or  1  unit. 

English. — 1.  Grammar,  the  principles  of  the  language  as 
given  in  any  good  text,  with  ability  to  write  sentences  with  good 
grammar  and  spelling;  1  unit. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  as  presented  in  standard  works 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Scott  and  Denny,  Lockwood  and  Emer- 
son, or  Markley.  An  original  theme  may  be  assigned  to  test 
style,  diction,  paragraphing  and  accuracy  of  expression;  1  unit. 

8.  English  and  American  Literature.  History  of  the  leading 
authors,  their  periods  and  productions,  such  as  given  in 
Simonds,  Halleck,  or  Pattie  and  Newcomer.  See  reading  re- 
quired in  the  Academy  of  this  University;  1  unit. 

Lull  n.  1.  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  simple  exercises  in 
pro  <•  composition,  translation  of  Latin  sentences  such  as  those 
in  Hale's  First  Year  in  Latin;  1  unit. 

2.  Second  Year  Latin,  Ca-sar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  more  ad- 
NUMSd  composition  and  tests  in  grammar;  1  unit. 

8,  Readings  in  Sallust's  Catiline  and  at  least  two  of  Cicero's 
Oc.it ions,  with  tesU  of  grammar  and  etymology;  1  unit. 

(in'];.  1.  Translation  and  composition  of  simple  sentences 
with  tfi<-  elements  of  Greek  grammar.  Xcnophon's  Anabasis,  at 
|e;i'-t  twenty  pages;  1  unit. 
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2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  continued,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  or  other  Attic  prose  of  equivalent  amount. 
Translations,  questions  of  grammatical  forms  and  constructions; 
1  unit. 

German. — 1.  Elementary  grammar,  including  the  conjugation 
of  weak  and  more  usual  strong  verbs;  declension  of  articles, 
adjectives,  pronouns  and  nouns  commonly  used;  model  auxiliaries 
and  commoner  usages  of  syntax;  1  unit. 

2.  Reading  of  two  hundred  pages  of  simple  prose  and  ability 
to  read  at  sight  easy  prose;  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences  or  easy  connected  prose.  Pronunciation  with 
accuracy  is  desired  and  ability  to  understand  simple  derivation 
in  German;  1  unit. 

French. — 1  and  2.  Work  similar  to  that  in  German  above, 
except  that  about  four  hundred  pages  of  reading  are  required; 
1  or  2  units. 

Sciences. — Physiography. — Half  a  year's  work,  covering  all 
the  leading  features  of  the  subject;  ]/2  unit. 

Physiology. — About  such  work  as  that  given  in  Ritchie's  text; 
y2  unit. 

Physics. — Work  must  cover  recitation  and  class-room  demon- 
stration, as  covered  by  such  a  text  as  Carhart  and  Chute's  High 
School  Physics,  or  Gage's  Elementary  Physics.  Also,  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  forty  exercises  selected  from  such 
books  as  Adam's,  or  Chute's  Manual;  1  unit. 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology. — About  the  courses  usually  given 
in  advanced  High  Schools;  ]/2  unit. 

Vocational  Subjects. — The  usual  High  School  courses  are  ex- 
pected; l/2  unit  each. 

Bible. — The  historical  portions  of  Old  or  New  Testament 
with  related  historical  facts  in  other  ancient  history;  unit 
each. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  all  branches  covered  by  the  Summer  School,  examinations 
can  be  had  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.  Examinations  on 
all  branches  will  be  offered  at  the  University  on  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  as  follows:    Thursday,  September  8rd.,  !)  to  12, 
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English;  3  to  6  History  and  Civics.  Friday,  September  4th.,  9 
to  12,  Mathematics;  3  to  6  Latin.  Saturday,  September  5th.,  0 
to  12,  other  foreign  languages;  3  to  6  Natural  Sciences.  Thurs- 
day, December  31st.,  9  to  12,  English;  3  to  6,  History  and  Civics. 
Friday,  January  1st.,  1915,  9  to  2,  Mathematics;  3  to  6  Latin. 
Saturday,  January  2nd.,  1915,  9  to  12,  other  foreign  languages; 
3  to  6,  Natural  Sciences. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

All  work  done  in  College  is  estimated  in  credits.  A  credit  is 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  class  calling  for  one  class-room 
period  with  two  hours  preparation,  per  week,  for  one  term. 

A  student  may  be  ranked  a  conditioned  Freshman  if  he  offers 
not  less  than  S]/2  of  the  ll]/2  prescribed  units  and  an  additional 
amount  sufficient  to  raise  the  number  of  units  to  12. 

To  have  full  Freshman  standing,  the  student  must  offer  14 
entrance  units,  II1/.  of  which  are  prescribed;  such  student  shall 
continue  to  be  ranked  a  Freshman  until  he  shall  have  completed 
45  credits  of  required  College  work. 

To  have  Sophomore  standing  all  work  required  of  a  Freshman 
shall  have  been  completed;  such  ranking  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted and  an  additional  amount  sufficient  to  aggregate  90 
credits. 

To  have  Junior  standing  all  work  required  of  Sophomores 
shall  have  been  completed;  this  ranking  shall  hold  until  135 
c  redits  shall  have  been  completed. 

To  have  Senior  standing  all  work  required  of  Juniors  shall 
have  been  Completed;  this  ranking  shall  hold  until  graduation. 

Undergraduate  students  whose  work  does  not  fall  under  one 
of  the  foregoing  groups  are  ranked  as  unclassified  students. 

To  have  graduate  standing  all  work  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  shall  have  been  completed. 

GRADES 

The  st  inding  of  a  student  in  his  work  is  expressed  in  grades 
madi  up  from  claHH  work  and  from  examinations.  The  grades 
Mi  as  follows:     A   (91-100),  B  (HI  !I0),  C  (7M0),  D  (£0-74) 

sad  E  (00  50). 
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A  course  shall  be  reported  incomplete  when  a  passing  grade 
has  been  made  on  only  a  portion  of  the  required  work  of  the 
course. 

An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  course  as  a  unit  has  been  finished,  otherwise 
it  becomes  a  failure. 

A  course,  or  any  term's  work  of  a  continued  course,  shall  be 
reported  conditioned  when  a  grade  of  70  to  74  inclusive  has  been 
made. 

This  condition  must  be  removed  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  course  as  a  unit  has  been  finished,  otherwise  it  be- 
comes a  failure.  The  student  may  remove  the  condition  (a)  by 
passing  a  special  written  examination,  or  (b)  by  passing  the 
regular  final  examination  in  the  same  course,  or  (c)  by  com- 
pleting some  assigned  task.    A  third  examination  is  not  allowed. 

Any  grade  below  70  constitutes  a  failure;  and  any  grade 
above  74  signifies  that  the  course  has  been  passed.  In  no  in- 
stance shall  a  special  examination  remove  a  failure,  but  the 
course  must  be  repeated  and  a  passing  grade  must  be  made 
before  credit  shall  be  allowed. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  prescribing  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  Faculty 
accepts  the  idea  of  an  elective  system,  but  imposes  certain  modi- 
fications in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  students  and  of  the 
institution  alike  may  be  safeguarded. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  may  be  presented  best  in 
sections : 

First.-  Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics — Courses  If,  2w  and  5s. 
Chemistry — Course  1. 
English — Courses  1  and  4. 
History — One  year. 

Foreign  Languages — Either  Ancient  or  Modern;  one  year  of 
continuous  work  (not  the  first  year  in  any  case). 
Philowopky — Courses  If,  2w  and  3s. 

English  Whlc—OU]  and  New  Testament  History,  eight  credits, 
and  either  Messianic  Prophecy  or  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, six  credits. 
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Biology — One  year. 

Second. — Each  student  is  required  to  elect  by  the  end  of  his 
Sophomore  year  a  "major  department."  Then,  in  consultation 
with  the  head  of  the  major  department,  he  shall  elect  a  "minor 
department."  The  heads  of  these  two  departments  shall  form 
an  advisory  committee  for  the  student  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  course. 

In  his  major  department  the  student  shall  take  each  term  at 
least  one  study,  but  not  more  than  two.  His  total  of  credits  in 
this  department  shall  equal  at  least  forty-eight;  at  most,  sixty. 

The  minor  department  may  be  selected  from  the  following 
departments:  English,  Mathematics,  Biology  and  Geology, 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Latin,  Education,  History, 
Social  and  Political  Science,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Greek;  provided  that  not  more  than  twelve  credits  in  Hellen- 
istic Greek  be  allowed.  No  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these 
departments  shall  be  allowed. 

In  his  minor  department  the  student  shall  take  a  minimum  of 
one  branch  per  term  during  at  least  three  out  of  four  years  of 
college  work.  (The  three  years  need  not  be  continuous).  His 
total  credits  in  this  department  shall  equal  at  least  thirty-six, 
at  most  forty-five. 

The  major  department  may  be  selected  from  the  following  de 
!>:  .  •  <  lit  :  Knglish,  Mai  hematics,  Biology  and  Geology,  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  Latin,  German,  and  Education.  No 
combination  Of  two  or  more  of  these  departments  shall  be 
allowed. 

THIRD.  Eacfa  student  is  required  to  make  before  graduation 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  credits. 

(By  the  term  credit  is  meant  one  hour  of  recitation  or  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  term). 

I'Ot'KTM.  Additional  credits  may  be  required  of  candidates 
for  graduation  as  a  penalty  for  improper  conduct.  No  student 
may  be  graduated  who  is  guilty  of  any  gross  offense,  or  who 
fails  lo  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  financial  account 
with  the  institution. 

FlFTM.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  not  be  conferred 
upon  any  candidate  whose  grade  in  his  work  for  the  Muster's 
degree  falls  b'-low  an  average  of  B  in  any  subject. 
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Texas  Christian  University  has  prepared  courses  of  study 
for  such  students  as,  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  wish  to 
take  another  year  of  literary  work.  On  a  student's  completion 
of  a  year  (forty-five  credits)  of  resident  work,  the  University 
will  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  such  work  must  be  made  up  of  courses  not 
below  the  Junior  year,  and  that  whatever  supplementary  work 
may  be  imposed  in  any  case,  in  order  that  the  course  may  be 
entitled  to  graduate  credit,  must  also  be  satisfactorily  completed. 
Also,  an  approved  thesis  will  be  required  before  the  candidate  is 
accepted  for  graduation;  this  thesis  must  be  handed  in  before 
May  1st. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  thirty-six  credits  from  the  studies  offered  in  the  College 
of  the  Bible,  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  Hebrew,  New 
Testament  Greek,  Later  Jewish  History,  Church  History,  Old 
Testament  History,  New  Testament  History,  Essentials  of 
Christianity,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  New  Testament  In- 
troduction, Messianic  Prophecy,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament,  Law  of  Moses,  Monuments  and  the  Bible,  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Old  Testament.  In  case  Hebrew  is  elected  as  part  of 
the  "foreign  language"  study  in  the  course  leading  to  A.  B.  it 
will  be  deemed  a  regular  branch  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  twenty  credits  from  any  studies  in  the  foregoing  list, 
except  Old  Testament  History,  New  Testament  History,  and  the 
first  year  in  Hebrew;  but  no  studies  used  in  the  course  for 
Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  recounted  for  Master  of  Arts. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Note. — The  letters  f,  w,  and  s  affixed  to  the  numbers  of  the 
courses  signify  the  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  terms  during  which 
the  courses  so  marked  are  offered.  Courses  not  designated  by 
letters  continue  through  the  three  terms.  The  figures  follow- 
ing the  names  of  courses  denote  the  time  of  the  day  that  recita- 
tions begin.  Each  recitation  or  lecture  lasts  one  hour,  unless 
otherwise  indicated. 

No  credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the 
university  until  the  course  is  completed  as  indicated  in  the  num- 
ber of  credits  named  in  the  parenthesis  following  title  of  the 
course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

I.    Elementary  Greek  {twelve  eredits).  8  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

The  accomplished  student  of  the  Greek  language  will 
have  (1)  a  working  vocabulary  of  the  language;  (2)  a 
knowledge  of  its  grammatical  principles;  (3)  an  ability  to 
use  this  vocabulary  and  apply  these  principles,  whether  for 
a  literary  or-  an  exegetical  purpose.  To  make  as  large  a 
beginning  a8  possible  toward  these  ends,  in  the  simplest  and 
briefest  form  consistent  with  thoroughness,  and  yet  to  se- 
nile a  complete  introduction  to  Attic  Greek,  is  the  object  of 
this  course. 

uf.  Composition  and  Reading  {four  credits),  L:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
Further  selections  from  the  Anabasis,  with  sight  transla- 
tions daily;  prose  composition,  with  a  review  of  the  most 

important  principles  of  Syntax. 
3w.  Heading  Course  [four  credits),  l  :80  T.  W.  Th.  P. 

Qoodwifl  and  White's  Selections  from  Xenophon  and 
HerodotUH,  consideration  of  dialects,  word  study  and  Syn- 
tax. 

is.  Composition  and  Style  {four  bredite),      i  :80  T.  w.  Th.  v\ 

Plato.  Thi  Apology  and  CritO,  with  word  study,  style 
and  form,  analysis  and  discussion. 
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5f.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  (four  credits).  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Three  books  are  translated.  Special  attention  is  given 
scansion,  mythology,  and  the  manner  of  life  in  the  Homeric 
age. 

6w.  Greek  Oratory  (four  credits).  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

(Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory).  Jebb's  Selections  from 
Attic  Orators. 

7s.  Greek  Oratory  (four  credits).  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown.  Word  study,  style  analysis 
and  discussion. 

8f.  Greek  Tragedy  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 

Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,    study    of    the  Greek 
theater,  presentation  of  the  drama  and  of  prosody. 
9\\\  Aristotle  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 

Constitution  of  Athens  and  Nichomachian  Ethics. 
10s.  Later  Greek  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 

Passages  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

PROFESSOR  MYATT 

If.  Rea  ding  Course  (four  credits).  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Ovid  or  Virgil's  Aeneid,  with  prosody.  Also  an  introduc- 
tion to  classical  mythology.  Composition,  syntax  and  sight 
reading  will  be  stressed  throughout  the  three  terms  of  the 
year. 

2w.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII.    Introduction  to  the  syntax  of 
the  Latin  verb,  by  lecture  and  recitations. 
3s.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Livy  continued  or  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 
A  critical  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood. 

4f.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  8  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Cicero,  De  Senectute  or  I)e  Amicitia.  Composition,  syn- 
tax and  sight  reading  are  continued  through  the  second  year, 
but  the  literary  qualities  of  the  texts  used  arc  given  more 
attention  than  in  the  preceding  terms. 
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5w.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  8  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Selected  letters  of  Cicero  or  Pliny.  Private  life  of  the 
Romans. 

6s.  Reading  Course  (four  credits).  8  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Horace,  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Ars  Poetica. 
Latin  versification. 
7f.  Roman  Satire  (four  credits).  1:30  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Horace,  Books  I-II,  or  Juvenal.    Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Satire. 
8w.  Roman  Comedies  (four  credits).  1:30  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  their  versi- 
fication. 

9s.  Roman  Philosophy  (four  credits).  1:30  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura  or  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deo- 
rum.  During  the  terms  in  7,  8,  and  9,  work  will  also  be 
given  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  and  in  advanced 
composition. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  SARGENT 
DR.  CASE 
PROFESSOR  MYATT 

GERMAN 

1.  German  I.  (fifteen  credits).  10:30 

\  >,  '  K    enl  al  of  (Herman;  "Jung  I )eutschland"  and  "Im 

\ 'at erland" ;  drill  In  the  elements  of  grammar,  German 

script  and  pronunciat  ion. 

2.  German  II.  (twelve  credits).  11  :30  T.  Th.  P.  S. 

Thomas'  Practical  (Irammar  and  more  advanced  reading; 
study  of  idioms  and  synonyms;  composition;  Storm's  Im- 
rnensee  and  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

',.  < ;<■,  ma  a  ill.  iiirrh'r  r rcii i t h)  .  2 :30  Ti  Th.  v.  S. 

Deutsche  Literatur  geschichte;  analytical  study  of  Schil - 
h  r's  Leid  von  dec  (ilocke,  (ioethc'H  Herrmann  und  Doro- 
thea; Composition  and  critical  essays  on  I'lays  and  Dramas 
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4.   German  IV.  (nine  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

German  Drama,  with  readings  of  representative  works. 
Free  productions  on  given  subjects. 

FRENCH 

1.  Elementary  French  (fifteen  credits).  9:00 

Chardenal's  Complete  French  Course;  Brooks,  Snow  and 
Lebon's  Easy  French;  Anecdotes  Faciles;  Carter's  French 
Word-Lists;  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

2.  Second  Year  French  (twelve  credits).         1:30  T.  Th.  F.  S. 

Continuation  of  French  Grammar;  Halevy's  L'Abbe  Con- 
stantin ;  Feuillet's  Le  Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Parvue. 

3.  Third  Year  French  (nine  credits).  T.  Th.  S. 

French  Syntax  and  Composition  by  Vreeland  and  Koren; 
Blouet's  Class  Book  of  French  Composition;  Souvestre,  Un 
Philosophe  Sous  Les  Toits,  and  other  gems  of  French  litera- 
ture. 

SPANISH 

1.  Elementary  Spanish  (fifteen  credits).  11:30 

Grammar,  pronunciation,  written  exercises,  oral  drill. 
Traub's  Spanish  Verb;  Worman's  First  Spanish  Book; 
Worman's  Second  Spanish  Book;  Lengua  Castellana,  by 
Marion,  and  Des  Garennes.  Lecciones  DeLenguape  Es- 
paiiol  Ingles.  Cuentos  Castellanos,  by  Carter  and  Malloy. 
Calderon's  La  Vida  es  Sueno.  Alarcon's  El  Capitan 
Veneno.    Written  and  oral  exercises. 

2.  Second  Year  Spanish  (twelve  credits).     2:30  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Crawford's  Spanish  Composition.  Alarcon's  Capitan 
Veneno,  Bequer's  Selected  Works,  Taboada's  Cuentos 
Alegres,  Moratin's  El  Si  de  las  Ninas,  Valde's  Jose. 

3.  Third  Year  Spanish  (nine  credits).  1:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Harrison's  Spanish  Correspondence.    Galdos'  Marianela, 
Echegaray's  O  Locura  o  Santidad,  Nunez  de  Arce's  El  Haz 
de  Lena,  Valera's  Pepita  Jimenez,  Galdos'  Dona  Perfecta. 
4A.  Don  Quijote  (six  credits).  9  W.  F. 

Special  study  of  Cervantes'  Don  Quijote. 
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4B.  Literature  and  Criticism  {nine  credits) .  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Ramsey's  Spanish  Grammar,  Ficknor's  History  of  Span- 
ish Literature,  Book  Reviews. 

Courses  4A  and  4B  may  be  elected  by  students  who  have 
completed  course  2,  provided  evidence  is  given  of  special 
proficiency  in  the  second  year's  work. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  GUMM 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  BOLES 

Composition 

1.  Rhetoric  {nine  credits).  9  or  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Along  with  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric  will  go  a  careful  drill  in  composition.  One  theme 
a  week  will  be  required.  A  passing  grade  in  composition 
is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  course.  Required  of 
all  Freshmen.  Texts:  Young's  Freshman  English,  and 
Wooley's  Handbook.    Professor  Boles. 

2.  Advanced  Composition  {three  credits).  9  W. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  intend  to  specialize 
in  compositional  work.  From  this  class  will  be  selected  the 
student  assistants  in  English,  who  will  be  given  an  addi- 
tional hour's  credit  for  two  hours  a  week  of  class-room 
teaching.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduates.  Class 
conducted  by  lectures  and  practical  work.  Professor  Boles. 
'M\v.  Constructive  Oratory  {two  credits).  9  F. 

Open  to  those  students  who  shall  compete  for  the  honor 
of  representing  the  university  in  the  State  contest.  Profes- 
sor Oumm. 

Literature 

1.    EnyUsh  Prose  and  Poetry  (nix  era/its).  9  W.  F. 

In  this  course  the  representative  works  of  all  the  leading 
authors  from  Beowulf  to  Stevenson  will  be  studied.  This 
course  aims  at  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  best  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature.    Required  of  all  regu- 
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lar  students  and  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  literature. 
Text:  Newcomer-Andros'  Twelve  Centuries  of  English 
Poetry  and  Prose.    Professor  Gumm. 

5.  The  Development  of  the  English  Novel  (six  credits). 

10:30  W.  F. 

The  main  object  of  this  course  is  the  tracing  of  the  story- 
telling instinct  among  the  English  people.  Frequent  papers 
will  be  required  and  an  extensive  reading  of  the  fiction  of 
the  various  periods.  Text:  Cross's  The  Development  of 
the  English  Novel.    Professor  Boles. 

6.  American  Literature  (six  credits).  1:30  W.  F. 

An  extensive  study  is  made  of  the  chief  American  writers. 
Study  of  the  poets  will  be  based  on  Page's  Chief  American 
Poets;  the  prose  writers  will  be  studied  by  reports  and  lec- 
tures. Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  cursory  study  of  the 
Southern  poets  and  contemporary  literature  will  be  made. 
Professor  Gumm. 
7ws.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  (six  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

The  leading  poets  of  the  period  are  carefully  studied. 
Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  papers  frequently  on 
assigned  subjects.  The  text  will  be  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.  Text:  Page's  British  Poets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Professor  Boles. 
8.  Elizabethan  Drama  (nine  credits).  1:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  drama  between  Udall  and  Shirley. 
The  chief  stress  will,  of  course,  be  placed  on  Shakespeare. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  report  weekly  on  an 
assigned  play.  A  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  care- 
fully studied  in  class.  Professor  Gumm. 
9s.  The  Modern  Drama  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  class  will  be  required  to  do  extensive  reading  in  the 
modern  drama.    The  course  will  be  conducted  mainly  by 
lectures.    Course  8  is  prerequisite.    Professor  Gumm. 
1  Of w.  Chaucer  (four  credits).  10:30  W.  F. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  large  literary 
and  linguistic  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Chaucer. 
Text:    Skeat's  The  Works  of  Chaucer.    Professor  Gumm. 
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llws.  Middle  English  (four  credits).  2:30  W.  F. 

In  this  course  the  literature  of  the  period  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  its  literary  and  structural  elements.  The 
student  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  literature  in  the 
making,  and  thus  become  more  appreciative  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  his  own  day.  Text:  McLean's  Old  and 
Middle  English  Reader.    Professor  Gumm. 

12s.  Old  English  (three  credits).  2:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  is  mostly  technical.  The  student  will  trans- 
late several  Old-English  extracts.  The  stress  will  be  laid 
on  phonological  changes  that  look  backward  to  other  lan- 
guages and  forward  to  the  English  of  the  present  day. 
Text:    Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer.    Professor  Gumm. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 

Special  Lectures  upon  "The  Jury  System,"  "Texas  and  Federal 
Judiciary,"  "City  Departments  and  Courts,"  and  "Trusts  and 
Monopolies"  will  be  given  during  the  year  by  the  leading  attor- 
li  of  Fort  Worth.  Also  Mr.  J.  B.  Rawlins,  Director  of  Fort 
Worth  Charities,  will  deliver  several  lectures  on  Fort  Worth 
problems  in  the  course  in  City  Problems. 

The  Design  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  is  to 
lead  students  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying 
successful  state  and  city  governments,  and  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  economic  principles  to  those  who  intend  to  undertake  the 
management  of  property. 

I'olitical  Science 

If.  Sociology  (three  credit  x).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:  Giddingli 
'Ivj.City  I'roblr.JHH,  Social  and  Economic  (three  credits). 

1  1  :30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Chapters  from  FJcard.    Lectures.    Assigned  work. 
.':  .  City  Cioicrvinciit  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    "The  Government  of  American  Cities,"  Monroe. 
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4f.  State  and  National  Government  (five  credits).  2:30 
5ws.  The  Government  of  England  {four  credits).      2:30  W.  F. 

Text:    Lowell's  "Government  of  England."    2  volumes. 
6\vs.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  (six  credits). 

2:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Burgess,  two  volumes,  and  assigned  work. 
7f.  Political  Science  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Introduction  to  Political  Science,  Gettell. 
8f.  International  Law  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Lawrence.    (Not  offered  in  1914-15). 
Economics 

The  general  principles  of  Economics  as  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concepts,  Land,  Capital  and  Labor;  Rent,  Interest 
and  Wage;  Money,  Credit,  Banking  and  Taxation;  also  many  of 
the  questions  in  "National  Economics"  are  studied  in  course  1. 
1.   Ecenomics  (nine  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Taussig's,  two  volumes,  and  lectures. 
2w.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Text:    Haney's  "History  of  Economic  Thought." 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  BATSON 

If.  Elementary  Psychology  (four  credits).  9  T.  W.  F.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 
2w.  Elementary  Logic  (four  credits).  9  T.  W.  F.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 
3s.  Elementary  Ethics  (four  credits).  9  T.  W.  F.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 
4.  History  of  Philosophy  (nine  credos).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  introduc- 
tion to  philosophical    thought,    and    includes  a  study  of 
Greek,  Medieval  and  Modern  Philosophy.    Text  with  par- 
allel readings  from  original  sources, 
of.   Social  Psychology  (three  credits).  1:30  T.  Th.  S. 

6ws.  A dvanced  Psychology  (six  credits).  1:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  consideration  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  an  examination  of  some  of  the  results  of  experi- 
mental psychology. 
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7f.  Plato  (four  credits).  3:30  T.  W.  F.  S. 

Source  study,  discussions  and  a  thesis. 
8ws.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (eight  credits).     3:30  T.  W.  F.  S. 
A  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  beliefs,  concepts  and 
dogmas  which  are  distinctive  of  the  religious  attitude. 
9fw.  Kant  (four  credits).  8  W.  F. 

The  study  of  Kant  as  a  philosophic  system  and  its  rela- 
tion to  previous  and  subsequent  thought. 
10s.  Recent  Philosophy  (three  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

An  examination  of  the  present  tendencies  in  philosophy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  KNIGHT 

1.  History  of  England  (nine  credits).  8  or  3:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  the  English 
people  and  their  political  and  social  institutions,  beginning 
with  the  earliest  records  and  ending  with  the  present  ad- 
ministration.   Text,  readings  and  reports. 
2f.  History  of  Medieval  Europe  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
This  course  is  a  general  survey  of  European  history  from 
the  final  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  and  including  the 
Reformation.    Text,  readings,  lectures  and  reports. 
3ws.  Development  of  Modern  Europe  (six  credits). 

Ll:80  T.  Th.  S. 

An  introduction  to  the  history  of  our   own  times,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  economic  and  social  factors.  Begin 
ning  with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  an  attempt  is  made  to  lead 
the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of  today. 
■1.    Classic  History  (nine  credits).    (Not  offered  in  11)14-15). 

A  general  survey  of  Ancient  History     Egypt,  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  Greece  and  Rome. 
.">.   American  History  (nine  credits).  9  T.  W.  F. 

A  general  course  covering  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  United  States. 
SfWi  History  of  France  (nix  credits).  10:30  W.  F.  S. 

A  general  historical  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  French 
people,  "the  teachers  of  Europe."  Special  stress  is  laid 
Upon  the  movements  culminating  in  the  Revolution  and  the 
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influence  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  social  upheavals 
of  1830  and  1848  in  shaping  the  governments  of  Modern 
Europe.  Text,  readings  and  reports. 
7s.  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (three  credits).  10:30  W.  F.  S. 
An  application  of  the  historical  method  to  present  day 
problems  and  events:  Turkey  and  the  Eastern  Question; 
Recent  developments  in  Latin  America  (the  Panama  Canal 
negotiations,  the  Mexican  Revolution,  etc.)  ;  The  Chinese 
Revolution  and  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  The  Femin- 
ist Movement;  Socialism;  Home  Rule  in  Ireland,  etc.  Lec- 
tures, readings  and  reports. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER 

If.  Solid  Geometry  (five  credits).  8  or  10:30 

Preparation  for  this  course  includes  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Algebra  at  least  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
a  mastery  of  Plane  Geometry.  The  methods  of  Plana 
Geometry  are  continued,  original  work  is  emphasized,  a 
large  number  of  the  exercises  of  the  text  being  solved. 
Analogies  between  Solid  and  Plane  Geometry  are  noticed. 
Required  of  all  students. 

2w.  Plane  Trigonometry  (five  credits).  8  or  10:30 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  trigonometric 
functions  and  anti-functions,  and  the  derivation  of  a  large 
number  of  formulas  dealing  with  their  relations;  the  solu- 
tion of  the  right  and  oblique  triangle;  and  construction  of 
tables.  Practical  problems  of  considerable  number  and 
variety  are  solved.    Required  of  all  students. 

3s.  Surveying  (five  credits) .  2:30 
All  ordinary  problems  of  the  practical  surveyor,  including 
land  surveying,  differential,  profile,  and  topographic  level- 
ing, drainage,  etc.,  are  given  careful  study.  A  liberal 
amount  of  field  practice,  with  a  good  surveyor's  transit,  is 
required. 

4f.  Spherical  Trigonometry  (two  credits).  1:30  W.  F. 

Formulas  are  derived,  and  these  applied  to  the  solution 
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of  right  and  oblique  spherical  triangles.  Application  is 
made  to  the  celestial  sphere,  a  considerable  number  of 
astronomical  problems  being  solved. 

5s.  College  Algebra  (four  credits).  8  or  10:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
This  course  includes  a  thorough  review  of  quadratic 
equations,  and  deals  with  advanced  chapters  on  complex 
numbers,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
theory  of  equations,  determinants,  and  partial  and  continued 
fractions.    Required  of  all  students. 

6.  Plane  and  Solid  Co-ordinate  Geometry  (twelve  credits). 

11:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  equation  to  the  locus; 
translation  of  geometric  conditions  into  algebraic  terms. 
Conic  sections  and  other  curves  are  studied  by  means  of 
both  Cartesian  and  polar  co-ordinates.  The  general  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree,  in  two,  and  three  variables,  is 
carefully  studied.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  2  and  5. 
7 w.  Astronomy  (three  credits).  1:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Largely   descriptive,    intended   primarily   as   a  culture 
course.    A  good  text  will  be  used  and  the  study  pursued  by 
means  of  recitations  and  lectures. 
8s.  History  of  Mathematics  (three  credits).  1:30  T.  Th.  S. 

To  fully  appreciate  any  subject,  something  of  its  history 
must  be  known.  This  course  attempts,  in  a  brief  way,  to 
trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  science  of  Mathe- 
matics through  the  centuries  down  to  the  present  time, 
showing  that  while  it  is  the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences, 
still  it  is  not  the  stale,  dead  tiling  that  it  is  commonly  sup- 
l>o  cd  to  he,  hut  is  a  living,  growing  science,  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  modern  times. 
Ufw.  Differential  Calculus  (eight  credits).  9  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

No  subject  gives  one  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  logical 
beauty,  Md  vigor,  and  the  practicability  of  a  mathematical 
course,  than  does  the  calculus.  In  this  course  a  large  num- 
ber of  formulas  for  differentiation  are  derived  and  these 
applied  to  tin-  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  problems. 
Uh.  I vti  gml  Calculus  {four  credit h).  9  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

A  continuation  of  Course      fw.    The  integral  is  studied 
from  tlu-  tWO  fold  standpoint  of  anti  differentiation  and  the 
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process  of  summation.  After  developing  standard  formulas 
of  integration,  a  large  number  and  variety  of  exercises  are 
solved. 

10.  Theoretical  Mechanics  (nine  credits).  T.  Th.  S. 

Open  to  Seniors  or  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  who  have  had  courses  9  fw  and  9s. 
llf.  Vector  Analysis  (three  credits).  2:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  calculus,  and  the 
linear  vector  function;  application  to  geometry,  mechanics, 
and  physics. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  PARKS 
PROFESSOR  DABBS 
MR.  BENTLEY 

1.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (twelve  credits).  10:30  or 
1:30  W.  and  F.  Laboratory  10:30  and  11:30,  or  1:30  and 
2:30  T.  and  Th.  When  taken  in  Junior  or  Senior  years  only 
nine  credits  are  allowed. 

2fw.  Qualitative  Analysis  (eight  credits).  Fall,  2:30  W.  T. 
Laboratory  1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th.  S.  Wniter,  Laboratory 
1:30  and  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.  S.    Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

The  class-room  work  deals  mainly  with  analytical  re- 
actions. The  course  is,  in  a  very  important  sense,  one  in 
advanced  General  Chemistry. 

3f.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (four  credits). 

8  T.  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry.  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  more  advanced  study  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Such 
subjects  as  the  periodic  law,  dissociation  theory  and  other 
modern  views  will  receive  emphasis. 
4.  Quantitative  Analysis  (nine  credits).  Fall,  8  W.  F.  Lab- 
oratory 8  and  9  T.  Th.  S.  Winter  and  Spring,  Laboratory 
8  and  9  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  2. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  and 
operations  involved  in  both  the  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
methods  of  analysis. 
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5ws.  Organic  Chemistry  (six  credits).  8  T.  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

The  course  considers  the  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
dealing  with  the  more  important  hydrocarbon  compounds. 
6w.  Physical  Chemistry  (two  credits).  3:30  W.  F. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  1  and  Chemistry  4. 
This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  atomic  theory, 
the  periodic  law,  methods  of  molecular  determination,  and 
electrolytic  dissociation. 
7s.  History  of  Chemistry  (two  credits).  3:30  W.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1. 

A  course  tracing  the  rise  and  development  of  modern 
chemistry. 

8f ,  w  or  s.  Electrolytic  Analysis  (three  credits).    Laboratory  8 

and  9  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  4. 
9f,  w  or  s.  Water  Analysis  (three  credits).    Laboratory  8  and  9 

T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  4.  ■ 
lOf,  w  or  s.  Proximate  Food  Analysis  (three  credits).    8  and  9 
T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  4. 
The  laboratory  fee  in  each  of  the  foregoing  courses,  except 
Course  7,  is  $5.00  per  term. 

Each  student,  in  addition  to  paying  the  laboratory  fee,  is 
required  to  purchase  a  laboratory  ticket,  good  for  $2.50.  This 
ticket  must  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  laboratory  before 
assignment  to  a  desk  can  be  made.  Any  unused  part  will  be 
redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  term  when  approved  by  the  Dean 
and  presented  to  the  Treasurer. 

PHYSICS 

1.  (inicrnl  PhysicH  (twelve  credits).  11:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.  S. 
A  course  in  which  are  presented  largely  from  the  experi- 
mental standpoint  the  most  important  principles  involved 
in  the  study  of  mechanics  and  heat.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures,  fully  illustrated 
by  class  room  exper  iments,  ;md  supplemented  by  recitations 
and  written  examinations.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
Elementary  PhysiCf  and  Trigonometry. 
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2s.  Spectroscopy  {three  credits).  Lab.  8  and  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  1  and  Chemistry  1. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  spectrum  analysis, 
with  a  comparison  of  various  spectra. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  for  each  of  the  fore- 
going courses  per  term. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WINTON 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ADKINS 

A.  — BOTANY 

1.  Elementary  Botany  {twelve  credits). 

11:30  W.  F.,  Lab.  1:30  to  3:30  T.  Th. 
Fall  Term:    Algae  and  Fungi. 
Winter  Term:    Liverworts,  Mosses,  and  Ferns. 
Spring  Term:    Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms. 

2.  Classification  and  Distribution  of  Flowering  Plants  (nine 
credits) .  10 :30  T.  Th.,  Lab.  10 :30  and  11 :30  S. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  taxonomy  and  ecology  of 
the  flora  of  Texas  and  the  Southwest.    (Omitted  1914-15.) 
3f.  Bacteriology  {four  credits). 

1:30  W.  P.,  Lab.  1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th. 
A  general  introductory  course,  with  special  reference  to 
methods  and  technique.    (Not  offered  in  1914-15.) 

B.  — ZOOLOGY 

1.  Elementary  Zoology  {twelve  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.,  Lab.  1:30  and  2:30  W.  F. 
A  general  study  of  a  series  of  type  forms. 

2.  Histology  and  Embryology  {twelve  credits). 

9  W.  P.,  Lab.  8  and  9  T.  Th. 
3s.  Physiology  {four  credits).  3:30  T.  W.  F.  S. 

A  special  course,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work,  for 
those  expecting  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  public  schools. 
(To  be  omitted  in  1914-15.) 
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C. — GEOLOGY 

1.  Elementary  Geology  (twelve  credits). 

9  W.  F.,  Lab.  8  and  9  Th.  S. 
Mainly  advanced  Physiography  and  Historical  Geology. 

2.  Historical  Geology  (twelve  credits). 

2:30  W.  F.,  Lab.  1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th. 
A  general  study  of  the  subject  with  special  work  on  th? 
local  Cretaceous  horizons.    (To  be  omitted  1914-15.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOil  KINSEY 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Since  Texas  Christian  University  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  first  class  in  Texas,  we  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  to  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  present  certificate 
law. 

All  persons  completing  four  full  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  full  course  in  education  and  pedagogy 
are  thereby  entitled  to  a  first  grade  State  Certificate,  valid  for 
a  period  of  four  years.  Persons  completing  the  course  leading 
to  the  A.  B.  degree?  or  any  equivalent  bachelor's  degree,  or  some 
higher  academic  degree,  including  in  these  courses  four  full 
courses  in  education  and  pedagogy,  are  entitled  to  the  permanent 
State  Certificate. 

The  permanent  State  Certificate  may  also  be  received  by  any 
person  who  has  taught  in  Texas  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  and  has  received  an  academic  degree  from  Texas  Chris- 
tian University, 

KKEE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  is  conducted 
a  free  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of 
Texan  Christian  University,  and  during  the  past  few  years  we 
have  riot  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers. 
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lfw.  The  History  of  Education  (six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  will  include  a  careful  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modern  history  of  educa- 
tion, giving  special  attention  to  particular  types  and  move- 
ments. It  will  also  include  a  comparative  study  of  the 
educational  systems  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
America.  Considerable  time  during  the  first  term  will  be 
devoted  to  Greek  and  Roman  education.  A  good  text-book 
will  be  used,  theses  and  much  collateral  reading  required. 

2f.  Psychology  of  Education  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Similar  to  Education  8ws,  but  of  a  more  elementary 
nature. 

3f.  Philosophy  of  Education  (three  credits).       11:30  W.  F.  S. 
This  course  will  deal  with  some  of  the  more  important 
psychological  and  philosophic  principles  upon  which  our 
educational  systems  rest.    Text-books  will  be  used,  lectures 
given,  and  theses  required. 
4f.  History  of  Education  (three  credits).  1:30  T.  W.  F. 

This  is  an  elementary  course  in  the  history  of  education 
designed  especially  for  those  who  cannot  spare  the  time,  or 
who  are  not  prepared  for  the  more  advanced  and  more 
extended  course.  A  brief  survey  of  the  field  of  the  history 
of  education  will  be  made. 
5f.  The  Problem  of  the  Rural  School  (three  credits). 

2:30  W.  Th.  F. 

This  is  an  age  of  development,  advancement  and  crying 
need  in  many  instances.  Perhaps  in  no  place  do  we  find 
more  progress  than  in  some  rural  communities.  Without 
doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  problems 
before  the  American  people  today  is  the  problem  of  the 
rural  school.  We  hope,  through  good  text-books,  illustrated 
lectures,  etc.,  to  make  this  subject  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

6  ws. School  Supervision  (six  credits).  8  W.  Th.  F. 

This  course  is  intended  for  department  teachers,  high 
school  principals,  and  superintendents,  or  persons  preparing 
for  such  positions.  The  course  will  be  based  on  some  good 
text-book  and  in  addition  thereto  much  time  will  be  devoted 
to  some  of  the  more  important  problems  of  the  modern 
school. 
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7w.  School  and  Class  Management  {three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  give  special  atten- 
tion to  basic  principles  and  to  the  common  problems  with 
which  every  teacher  should  be  familiar.  In  developing  this 
study,  many  problems  of  every-day  happenings  will  be 
treated  from  a  logical  and  scientific  standpoint.  A  constant 
study  of  the  common  school  laws,  especially  those  of  Texas, 
will  be  made  by  all  students  taking  this  course. 

8ws.  Psychology  of  Education  {six  credits).  11:30  W.  F.  S. 
This  course  is  intended  to  make  application  of  those 
psychological  principles  that  bear  directly  upon  the  more 
important  phases  of  the  teaching  processes.  A  suitable  text- 
book will  be  used,  lectures  given,  collateral  readings  and 
theses  required. 

9f.  Experimental  Education  {three  credits).     (Not  offered  in 
1914-15.) 

lOw.  Educational  Sociology  {three  credits).  1:30  T.  W.  F. 

lis.  Methods  of  Teaching  {three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  methods  and  processes  of  teaching  and  to  make  special 
application  of  these  to  some  of  the  common  branches. 

12s.  Child  Study  {three  credits).  1:30  T.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  child,  the  influence  of 
environment,  and  many  phases  of  the  adolescent  period. 
Lectures  and  col  lateral  readings  will  be  based,  to  some 
extent,  on  such  works  as  "Warner's  Study  of  Children," 
Kirkpatrick's  "The  Individual  in  the  Making,"  Oppenhcim's 
"Development  of  Children,"  and  Halls  "Aspects  of  Child 
Life  and  Education." 

L8wii  J'ract  ice  Teaching  (six  credits). 

Announcements  concerning  this  course  to  be  made  later. 

1  If.  Secondary  Education  (three,  ere /its). 

The  history  Of  secondary  school  organization,  courses  of 
st  udy,  time  allotted  to  the  various  departments  of  the  schools 
of  America,  as  well  as  of  other  leading  countries,  will  be 
considered.  Lectures  given  collateral  leading  and  theses 
required.     (Not  offered  in  1914-15.) 
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15w.  Seminar  in  Education  (two  credits).  2:30  W.  F. 

In  this  course  will  be  considered  many  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional problems  of  the  day,  special  study  given  to  current 
literature  by  each  member  of  the  class,  and  investigation 
of  educational  situations  of  the  various  countries  made, 
(Not  offered,  except  by  special  arrangement,  in  1914-15.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

livt.Old  Testament  Outlines  {four  credits).  2:30  T.  Th. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.  If  taken  by  Seniors,  yields 
only  3  credits.  In  1913-14  Sophomores  will  also  take  this 
course. 

2f\v.  New  Testament  Outlines  (four  credits).  2:30  W.  F. 

Required  of  all  Sophomores.  If  taken  by  Seniors,  yields 
only  3  credits.    (Not  offered  in  1913-14.) 

For  Courses  3,  4,  5  and  6,  which  may  be  counted  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree,  to  the  extent  of  eight  credits,  instead  of  1  and  2, 
see  Department  of  English  Bible  in  the  College  of  the  Bible. 

Any  students  registered  for  ministerial  preparation  will  be 
excused  from  Courses  1  and  2  and  be  allowed  to  select  from 
Courses  3,  4,  5  and  6  for  the  requirements.  Students  entering 
the  University  after  their  Sophomore  year  may  select  from  any 
of  these  courses  to  satisfy  the  requirements. 

These  courses  are  made  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
A.  B.  degree  on  the  well-recognized  principle  that  no  education 
is  truly  broad  or  complete  which  does  not  include  a  fair  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Book  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  Source 
of  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  presented  from  the  view-point  of 
a  frank  faith  in  its  inspired  character,  but  free  from  any  sec- 
tarian narrowness. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

The  College  of  the  Bible  is  designed  to  furnish  instruction 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and  such  allied  subjects  of  study  as 
will  best  equip  the  student  for  the  active  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  the  one  man  in  his 
community  most  thoroughly  equipped  for  leadership,  and  most 
entirely  conversant  with  the  needs  and  demands  of  his  own  age. 
The  Christian  ministry  has  lost  its  influence  frequently  because 
it  has  failed  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  those  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  world's  work,  as  it  is  being  carried  on  today. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  minister  should  know  Church  History 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  he  must  also  know 
the  history  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  problems  of 
thought  and  life  which  are  perplexing  men  now  on  the  scene  of 
action.    The  up-to-date  minister  is  the  only  successful  minister. 

Two  considerations,  therefore,  enter  into  the  construction  of 
a  ministerial  curriculum.  The  first  is  that  the  Bible  should  be 
taught  comprehensively,  thoroughly,  and  with  absolute  faith  in 
its  message  as  the  only  saving  power  for  the  world.  A  Bible 
College  which  does  not  exalt  the  Bible  is  worse  than  a  mis- 
nomer. The  student  who  wants  to  preach  must,  first  of  all, 
know  what  to  preach.  He  must  have  a  firm  conviction  that  he 
has  a  positive  message;  otherwise  men  will  not  heed  him. 
There  is  no  field  in  the  world  which  offers  such  splendid  op- 
portunities for  service  as  the  Christian  ministry,  but  it  is  not 
a  calling  for  the  man  who  does  not  know  what  he  believes  or 
why  he  believes  it. 

The  second  consideration  is  that  the  minister  must  not  only 
know  the  Bible,  but  he  must  know  men.  He  must  know  and 
believe  in  his  message,  and  he  must  also  know  those  to  whom 
his  message  applies.  This  demands  that  the  minister  should  be 
in  touch  with  the  currents  of  present  day  thought  and  the  vital 
interests  of  men  of  today.  The  smell  of  the  cloister  must  not 
be  about  the  preacher;  but  he  must  on  the  contrary,  be  a  man 
among  men.  When  the  minister  knows  his  message  and  has  an 
abounding  faith  in  it,  and  when  he  also  knows  sympathetically 
those  to  whom  his  message  must  come,  his  work  cannot  but  prove 
a  successful  one. 
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The  Bible  College  of  the  Texas  Christian  University  en- 
deavors to  supply  as  fully  as  possible  the  two  fundamental  re- 
quirements indicated  above.  Its  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to 
give  a  comprehensive  and  complete  analysis  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
teach  the  student  how  to  apply  the  Bible  to  the  needs  of  today. 

The  College  offers  two  courses  of  study: 

(1)  A  classical  Course,  requiring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  from  a  creditable  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  the  Bible;  and 
(2),  an  English  course,  requiring  a  prescribed  attainment  in 
academic  studies,  and  leading  to  a  diploma  indicative  of  credit- 
able English  work  in  the  College  of  the  Bible.  The  Classical 
course  is  strongly  urged  upon  every  candidate  for  the  ministry. 
Nothing  less  than  this  will  fully  meet  the  requirement  made  by 
the  churches  for  the  service  of  a  general  pastor. 

The  English  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
men  and  women  whose  preparation  is  begun  too  late  in  life  to 
allow  time  for  a  thorough  course;  and  for  those  desiring  to 
undertake  work  that  will  not  require  such  comprehensive 
preparation.  It  will  afford  honorable  preparation  for  preaching 
the  word,  for  teaching  in  Bible  schools  and  missions,  for  the 
organization  and  direction  of  co-operative  work  of  all  kinds  in 
the  church;  hence,  for  the  manifold  ministries  of  preachers, 
preachers'  wives  and  other  helpers,  missionaries,  Bible  school 
and  Endeavor  workers,  ministers'  clerks  and  amanuenses,  leaders 
of  every  form  of  religious  music,  and  many  other  classes  of 
men  and  women  that  desire  to  be  useful  in  the  Christian  life. 
It  is  hoped  that  thus  the  work  of  the  College  may  be  thorough, 
yet  broad  and  adaptable  to  the  ever  varying  needs  of  the  future 
church. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 

To  be  admitted  to  the  Classical  Course,  a  student  must  have 
at  least  Sophomore  standing  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  English  Course,  a  student  must  have 
I  -  I  m;m  Standing  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Ichk  foreign  languages  and  (ieomctry,  or  pursue  delinquent 
bfflMMlief  in  the  Academy  during  the  first  year  in  this  College. 

With  consent  of  the  faculty,  a  student  may  pursue  ncfected 
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studies  for  which  he  is  prepared  without  regard  to  standing. 
This  applies  especially  to  those  who  do  not  undertake  to  carry 
a  course  for  a  diploma. 

No  applicant  will  be  admitted  if  known  to  be  wanting  in 
Christian  character  or  to  have  a  dishonorable  record  in  another 
college. 

THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 

1.  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  be 
completed  either  before  the  work  of  this  course  is  begun  or 
while  it  is  being  taken.  The  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  (144)  credits  in  the  branches 
taught  in  this  College,  including  acceptable  work  from  other 
colleges  of  like  character,  entitle  the  student  to  the  degree  B.  D. 
(The  term  "credit''  means  one  hour  of  recitation  per  week  for 
one  term  of  three  months.) 

3.  Of  the  144  credits,  42  are  elective,  and  the  following  are 
required  branches:  Old  Testament  History  (12),  Life  of  Christ 
(8),  Apostolic  History  (4),  Hermeneutics  (4),  English  Exegesis 
(8),  Homiletics  (9),  Church  History  (9),  Hebrew  (24),  New 
Testament  Greek  (24). 

4.  Of  credits  in  branches  taught  in  this  College  and  counted 
for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts,  no  more  than  30  may  be  re- 
counted toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Of  credits 
from  this  College  counted  for  Master  of  Arts,  20  may  be  re- 
counted for  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  no  case  may  more  than 
30  credits  be  recounted. 


THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 

In  addition  to  the  terms  of  admission  mentioned  above,  the 
student  must  pursue  a  course  of  three  years,  including  accept- 
able work  from  other  colleges  of  like  character,  as  follows: 

L  First  Year—Old  Testament  History  (12),  Rhetoric  (9), 
Hermeneutics  (4),  English  Exegesis  (8),  Debating  (3),  Bible 
School  Pedagogy  (3),  History  of  Missions  (8),  Electives 
(8)  Total,  50 
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2.  Second  Year — Life  of  Christ  (8),  Apostolic  History  (4), 
Church  History  (9),  Theory  of  Teaching  (8),  Public  Speaking 
(6),  Homiletics  (9),  Electives  (6)  Total,  50 

3.  Third  Year — Messianic  Prophecy  (6),  Christian  Doctrine 
(9),  Psychology,  Logic  and  Ethics  (12),  Sociology  (8),  Amer- 
ican Literature  (6),  Electives  (9)  Total,  50 

Of  credits  just  designated,  75  are  from  the  College  of  the 
Bible,  52  are  from  the  College  of  Arts,  and  the  electives  may 
be  chosen  from  either  college  or  from  both  colleges. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

lfw.  Old  Testament  Outlines  (four  credits). 

2fw.  New  Testament  Outlines  {four  credits). 

Courses  1  and  2  are  elementary,  designed  for  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  in  the  Arts  College,  and  count  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.  They  may  be  taken  by  ministerial  students 
before  they  are  prepared  to  enter  Courses  3,  4,  5  and  6,  but 
will  not  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  the  latter,  nor  count 
in  addition  to  them,  in  the  College  of  the  Bible. 

$fw. Old  Testament  History  (eight  credits). 

A  careful  study  of  the  historical  material  from  Genesis 
to  II.  Chronicles,  with  collateral  studies  in  the  history  of 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Palestine.  Lectures  and 
text  of  the  Bible,  American  Standard  Edition. 

Is.  Later  History  of  the  Jews  (four  credits). 

A  collation  of  historical  facts  in  Jewish  history,  begin- 
ning with  the  Babylonian  Exile,  and  extending  to  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.    Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

5.  New  Testament  Hintory  (twelve  credits). 

The  four  (Jospels  studied  in  chronological  order  with 
lectures  and  assigned  topics.  A  careful  exegesis  of  select 
portions  of  the  text  in  English,  with  emphasis  on  the 
peculiar  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 
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6.  Apostolic  History  (twelve  credits). 

Historical  and  exegetical  study  of  Acts  of  Apostles,  with 
further  history  of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
gathered  from  the  Epistles  and  extra-Biblical  sources. 
Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

The  following  branches  of  work  are  offered  to  students  of 
the  English  Bible,  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages not  being  required. 
If.  Hermeneutics  {four  credits). 

The  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation,  with  studies 
by  the  inductive  method,  will  be  presented  in  a  text-book. 
Numerous  passages  of  Scripture  thoroughly  illustrating  the 
rules  of  interpretation  will  be  presented  in  class-room  dis- 
cussions. Text-book:  "Principles  of  Interpretation." 
2ws.  Exegesis,  Earlier  Epistles  of  Paul  (eight  credits). 

Selected  Epistles  from  the  earlier  writing  of  the  Apostle 
will  be  presented  in  lectures,  with  numerous  questions  to 
be  investigated  by  reference  to  the  library.  Introductions 
to  the  Epistles,  including  the  related  history  of  the  Apostle's 
work  with  the  churches  to  which  the  Epistles  are  addressed, 
the  date  of  writing,  and  the  conditions  of  the  churches  at 
the  time.  Also  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  text,  using  the 
American  Revised  Version  as  a  basis  of  study,  with  oc- 
casional statements  concerning  the  Greek  text  on  points  of 
doubtful  interpretation.  (Not  offered  in  1915.) 
3.  Exegesis,  Later  Epistles  of  Paul  (nine  credits). 

Work  similar  to  the  exegesis  of  earlier  Epistles,  but 
covering  the  more  important  epistles  that  belong  to  a  later 
period  of  the  Apostle's  ministry. 
4ws.  Messianic  Prophecy  (six  credits).  9  T.  W.  Th. 

A  general  survey  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament  Prophets 
and  its  bearing  upon  their  Messianic  announcements.  An 
exegetical  study  of  all  the  leading  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messianic.  Each 
prophecy  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  time  and  the  con- 
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ditions  under  which  it  arose  and  its  place  in  the  progress  of 
Messianic  development.  The  relation  of  the  prophetic  mes- 
sages to  the  development  of  Christianity  is  carefully  con- 
sidered.   Professor  Lockhart. 

5fw.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (six  credits). 

10:30  T.  W.  Th. 

Brief  survey  of  the  kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures.  Close 
study  of  many  psalms,  certain  minor  prophets  and  the  Book 
of  Job. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEBREW 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

1.  Beginning  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (twelve  credits).  2:30 

A  thorough  mastery  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis 
by  the  inductive  method,  using  Harper's  text-books.  Read- 
ing from  later  chapters  of  Genesis  and  I.  Samuel.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  grammatical  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
Language,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  most 
frequently  used  words  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  course  is 
given  in  the  Aramaic  of  parts  of  Ezra  and  Daniel. 

2.  Hebrew  Readings  and  Syntax  (twelve  credits). 

Extensive  readings  in  the  historic  and  poetic  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  a  thorough  study  of  Harper's  Hebrew 
Syntax.  This  will  include  one  term  of  careful  exegetical 
study  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

.''».  Hebrew  Readings  in  the  Prophets  (nine  credits). 

Exegetical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text  in  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
and  Nahum,  with  attention  to  the  historical  conditions 
under  which  early  prophecy  was  written,  and  to  the  textual 
c  riticism  of  the  passages  selected.    (Omitted  in  1914-15.) 

If.  Law  of  Moses  (three  credits).  \)  T.  W.  Th. 

Lectures  on  the  origin,  nature,  codification,  and  meaning 
of  the  Law,  with  reasons  for  its  peculiarities  and  observa- 
tions on  its  value.  A  comparison  of  the  Laws  of  Ham- 
murabi. 
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5s.  Monuments  and  the  Bible  (three  credits).     10:30  T.  W.  Th. 
A  study  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tinian monuments  as  recently  discovered  and  translated, 
with  their  bearings  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

L  New  Testament  Greek  (twelve  credits).  11:30 
A  course  preliminary  to  Greek  Exegesis,  including  in- 
vestigation of  peculiarities  of  LXX.  and  New  Testament 
grammar  and  syntax,  with  readings  from  the  Septuagint 
and  various  parts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Wescott 
and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  Conybeare  and  Stock's  selec- 
tion from  LXX.  and  Burton's  Moods  and  Tenses,  with 
reference  to  Buttman  and  Winer.  This  course  must  be 
preceded  by  two  years  of  work  in  Classical  Greek. 

2.  Greek  Exegesis  (twelve  credits). 

Rapid  translation  and  interpretation  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
followed  by  a  special  study  in  the  Book  of  Romans,  includ- 
ing analysis,  word  study,  translation,  study  of  moods,  para- 
phrase and  statement  of  the  thought  and  argument.  Must 
be  preceded  by  the  course  above  named.  (Not  offered  in 
1914-15.) 

3.  Hellenistic  Greek  (nine  credits). 

Readings  from  the  Septuagint  Apocrypha,  Philo,  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve,  and  other  sources  which  belong  to  the 
transitory  Hellenic  age  of  Greek  literature,  including  com- 
parisons between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment.   Given  on  demand. 

4f.  New  Testament  Introduction  (three  credits). 

A  brief  course  including  a  history  of  the  text  and  canon 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  books,  together  with  special 
introduction  to  the  Letters  of  Paul.    (Omitted  in  1914-15.) 
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DEPAETMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE 

PRESIDENT  KERSHNER 

2f.  The  Ethical  Basis  of  Christianity.  11:30  T.  Th.  F. 

Lectures  with  Kershner's  "Religion  of  Christ"  as  a  guide 
book. 

2w.  The  Social  Message  of  Christ.  11:30  T.  Th.  F. 

Lectures  with  collateral  reading  and  discussion. 
3s.  The  Mystical  Element  in  Christianity.         11:30  T.  Th.  P. 

Lectures  with  collateral  reading. 
4w.  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Great  Literature.     1:30  T.  W.  F. 

Lectures  with  careful  study  of  representative  works  of 
the  great  poets,  especially  Dante,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare. 
5s.  The  Spiritual  Message  of  Great  Art.  1 :30  T.  W.  F. 

Lectures  with  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  artists  as 
interpreting  the  message  of  Jesus. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  HISTORY  AND 
MISSIONS 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

If.  Early  Church  History  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 

History  of  the  development  of  Christianity  from  the 
Apostolic  days  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
rise  of  the  Monastic  orders. 
2w.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 
Church  history  from  the  days  of  Huss  to  those  of  the 
Counter  Reformation.  Careful  study  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  work  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Arminius  and 
others. 

.'is.  Modern  Church  History  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 

The  rise  of  Jansenism,  the  Wesleyan  movement.  Church 
history  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
■Is.  History  and  Plea  of  the.  Disciples  (four  credits). 

T.  W.  Th.  F. 

A  course  of  lectures  reviewing  briefly  the  establishment 
and  character  of  the  leading  Protestant  Churches  as  a 
background  and  condition  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
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Disciples.     A  careful   statement  of  their  principles  and 
pleas,  together  with  their  fitness  to  the  present  age.  A 
course  of  lectures  with  special  investigation  in  the  library. 
5.  Christian  Missions  (three  credits).  W.  Th.  F. 

A  lecture  course  on  the  history  and  development  of  modern 
missions.  Extensive  references  are  given  to  the  books  of  the 
University  Library,  which  is  well  equipped  for  this  work. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHURCH  MINISTRIES 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

1.  Uomiletics  (nine  credits).  T.  W.  F. 

A  course  on  the  preparation  of  sermons,  including  the 
theory  of  sermonic  composition  and  criticism  of  sermons 
prepared  by  the  students.    Text-book  and  class  drills. 
2fw.  Church  Ministries  (four  credits). 

A  course  of  lectures  with  assigned  readings  in  the  library, 
covering  the  ministries  of  the  preacher  outside  of  the  pul- 
pit, the  conducting  of  various  organizations  and  services  in 
connection  w;th  the  local  church. 

3.  Public  Speaking  (six  credits).  W.  F. 

This  course  is  open  to  all  who  expect  to  preach,  and  is 
required  to  complete  either  course.  It  is  designed  to  rid 
the  student  of  glaring  defects,  mannerisms,  mispronouncia- 
tions,  and  to  develop  in  him  a  power  of  plain,  unaffected, 
effective  delivery.  It  includes  the  training  of  the  voice, 
gesture,  and  expression.    The  Bible  is  the  chief  text  used. 

4.  Bible  School  History  and  Conduct  (six  credits).  W.  F 

Lecture  course  with  extensive  reference  to  the  Library, 
designed  to  furnish  the  minister  with  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  development  and  genius  of  the  great 
Sunday  School  movement,  including  its  latest  phases;  so 
that  he  may  build  on  this,  by  practice,  the  ability  to  lead 
his  church  properly  in  this  department.  Active  service  und'*  ■ 
direction  of  the  faculty  will  be  required  in  Bible  Schools  in 
the  city. 

5.  Ministerial  Seminar  (one  credit).  T. 

This  course  is  required  of  every  student  before  he  is  per- 
mitted to  accept  regular  preaching  appointments  with 
churches;  except  in  cases  where  previous  experience  can  be 
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satisfactorily  shown.  The  course  consists  of  conference, 
discussion  and  criticism  of  work  which  is  prepared  for  actual 
use.  It  looks  to  the  guiding  of  the  young  preacher  while 
he  is  first  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  the  pulpit  anil 
pastorate.  Reports  of  sermGns  and  methods  actually  used, 
with  criticisms,  will  be  frequent. 

LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  many  lectures  ar\r 
conferences  are  conducted  by  men  of  ability  and  distinction 
These  are  always  free  and  open  to  the  whole  University. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  not  only  to  offe" 
courses  for  ministerial  education,  but  to  put  them  as  nearly  a* 
possible  within  the  reach  of  every  aspiring  youth. 

This  is  being  done  by  two  means:  first,  by  requiring  no  tuition 
fee  and  reducing  the  expenses  to  a  comparatively  low  figuro; 
second,  furnishing  employment  to  the  student  so  that  he  may 
earn  the  amount  required,  while  attending  school.  The  borrow- 
ing of  money  is  not  encouraged;  and  a  loose  extension  of  bills  due 
the  school  is  not  permitted.  All  the  aid  the  University  is  able 
to  offer  is  extended  in  these  two  ways,  and  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  any  able-bodied  student  who  is  earnest  and  industrious 
can  meet  his  expenses. 

PREACHING  EMPLOYMENT 

The  custom  of  allowing  tin;  students  to  serve  as  preachers 
for  churches  near  Fort  Worth  has  its  distinct  values,  and  is 
>  red  by  th"  College.  The  field  is  a  splendid  one  for  this 
character  of  work.  A  growing  number  of  places  makes  it  ad- 
vantageous to  utilize  the  opportunity.  It  is  confidently  believed 
that  no  competent  preacher  will  fail  to  find  employment. 

There  are  three  distinct  Rains  in  such  student  preaching.  It 
ftffordl  the-  student,  himself  that  actual  touch  with  life,  without 
which,  a:  experience  well  demonstrates,  any  training  is  defec- 
tive.    Second,  it  provides  a  worthy  missionary  force  for  evan- 
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gelizing  and  developing  the  churches  in  the  regions  round  about. 
Third,  it  enables  the  student  to  earn  his  expenses  through  school. 

There  are  abuses  also,  well  known  to  many  churches  and 
faculties,  which  arise  out  of  unwise  use  of  the  student  preaching. 
Much  effort  has  been  invested  to  develop  this  opportunity  for  the 
good  of  the  students,  the  churches  and  the  school.  In  order  to 
conserve  this  effort  and  avoid  the  abuses,  the  College  will  pursue 
a  policy  of  careful  supervision  over  all  the  student  preaching. 
Students  who  have  had  experience  will  be  the  first  to  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy.  It  is  in  order  to  protect  the 
churches  and  the  students  and  secure  to  this  work  a  permanent 
value  that  certain  regulations  are  announced. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  STUDENT  PREACHING 

1.  Appointments  to  preach  will  be  made  through  the  faculty. 
Those  arranged  otherwise  should  be  reported  for  approval  and 
record. 

2.  No  student  below  Freshman  standing  will  be  permitted  to 
make  regular  preaching  appointment;  except  in  cases  where 
unusual  maturity  and  former  experience  make  such  a  student 
competent. 

3.  Any  student,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  may  fill 
special  appointments  without  remuneration,  at  places  where  such 
service  will  be  acceptable. 

4.  Every  preaching  student  will  be  expected  to  make  reports  of 
his  work,  and  to  attend  the  seminar  work  which  is  designed 
for  him. 

REDUCED  EXPENSES 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  to  put  an  education 
for  the  minister  within  the  reach  of  every  worthy,  industrious 
student.  A  part  of  this  policy  is  to  offer  living  at  a  low  cost. 
Such  progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  last  few 
years  that  it  is  possible  now  to  put  the  cost  of  schooling  as  low 
as  it  can  be  found  anywhere. 

GOODE  HALL  was  erected  through  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
late  Prof.  G.  A.  Lewellyn  and  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Goode  and  a  host  of  friends  throughout  the  state.    It  affords  a 
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comfortable  modern  home  for  ministerial  students,  practically  at 
cost.  Four  dollars  a  month  are  charged  to  cover  light,  heat  and 
care.  Young  lady  students  will  find  a  home  in  Jarvis  Hall  at 
same  rates. 

GOODE  HALL  BOARDING  CLUB  has  been  put  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  during  the  past  year.  Conducted  on  the  co-operative 
plan,  by  the  students  themselves  under  the  supervision  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  faculty,  it  has  had  about  forty  members,  and  has 
kept  the  price  of  table  board  within  $2.50  per  week.  The  mem- 
bers are  enthusiastic  in  the  endorsement  of  the  club  and  its 
benefits. 

FREE  TUITION  will  be  offered  ministerial  students  in  the 
Bible  College  beginning  September,  1914.  This  is  made  possible 
partly  through  the  generous  act  of  L.  C.  Brite  of  Marfa,  Texas, 
in  endowing  the  Chair  of  English  Bible.  The  Trustees  have 
yielded  to  the  stress  of  great  need  in  granting  the  tuition  entirely 
free,  in  the  hope  that  other  friends  will  be  raised  up  to  make 
tli is  permanently  possible  by  endowing  chairs. 


Opportunities  to  earn  one's  way  by  manual  or  clerical  labor 
arc  afforded  both  in  the  school  and  in  the  city.  Such  positions, 
of  course,  are  limited,  and  depend  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
students.  Those  who  are  on  the  ground  and  can  make  their 
proficiency  known  have  a  great  advantage. 

Any  students  desiring  to  secure  positions  to  work  their  way 
through  should  write,  stating  the  case  fully,  before  coming. 
Address  the  President,  or 


OTHER  EMPLOYMENT 


Prof.  Colby  D.  Hall,  Cor.  Sec. 


ESTIMATED  EX  PENSES 


Matriculation  fee  

Tuition,  free  

Room,  with  light  and  heat 
Board  in  the  Club  


$  L2.50 


40.00 
1 00.00 


Total  for  the  Ye 


$152.50 
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Books,  laundry,  clothes,  incidentals  in  addition  depend  on  the 
disposition  of  the  student. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  buildings  of  the  University  are  large  and  commodious, 
new  and  absolutely  fire-proof.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  all 
the  larger  furniture,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  supply  the 
rest.  Students  must  keep  their  rooms  neat,  and  all  the  premises 
must  be  kept  strictly  sanitary. 

ENDOWMENT 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brite  of  Marfa,  Texas, 
the  Bible  College  now  has  one  chair,  that  of  the  English  Bible, 
completely  endowed.  There  ought  to  be  a  number  of  other 
chairs  provided  for  in  the  same  way.  Owing  to  the  low  fees 
and  meagre  receipts  characteristic  of  all  work  of  the  kind,  the 
Bible  College  makes  an  especial  appeal  for  endowment.  There 
should  also  be  a  number  of  named  scholarships  for  the  benefit 
of  worthy  young  men  of  limited  means  who  may  desire  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

CARL  BEUTEL, 

Director  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music;  Pianoforte,  Harmony 
and  Other  Theoretical  Branches. 

GEORGE  ELLIOTT  SIMPSON, 

Associate  Director,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

MRS.  GEORGE  ELLIOTT  SIMPSON, 

Pianoforte. 

ALLIE  MERL  CONGER, 

Pianoforte. 

FREDERICK  CAHOON, 

Violin. 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice  Culture. 

ETIILYN  BOWMAN, 

Voice  (iiitl  Pianoforte. 

LEILA  POWELL, 

I'riur.i jkiI  School  of  Oratory. 

DURA  BROKAW  COCKRELL, 

Principal  School  of  Pcrintinffi 

MA  KG  A  RET  M.  LITTLEJOHN, 

hruiviuy  and  Pauitiny. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and 
Drawing.  It  is  esteemed  no  less  important  to  provide  an  art 
atmosphere  and  to  impart  a  culture  in  the  arts  than  to  give 
instruction  in  literature  and  science.  The  aim  should  be  a  real 
and  earnest  education  rather  than  a  mere  commercial  venture. 
Tli is  College  is  not  a  private  institution  run  for  financial  gain, 
but  a  philanthropic  effort  to  inspire  and  direct  genius  to  noble 
endeavor,  and  so  to  make  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  With  such  a  purpose,  the  University  seeks 
to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  and  the  most  competent 
teachers  available  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  student. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  provide  ample  and  con- 
venient rooms  for  every  department  of  the  College.  Likewise, 
new  equipment  is  now  purchased.  Every  piano  comes  direct 
from  the  factory  of  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  to  the  studios.  New 
models  have  been  supplied  for  the  drawing  tables,  and  spacious 
rooms  facilitate  practice  in  public  speaking.  Every  reasonable 
encouragement  to  successful  training  in  these  branches  is 
afforded. 

CONSERVATORY 

The  faculty  is  one  of  superior  training.  Each  member  has 
enjoyed  the  best  of  opportunities  for  music  study  in  the  leading 
conservatories  and  with  the  foremost  private  teachers  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  University  has  purchased  direct  from  the  factory 
twenty-five  Knabe  upright  pianos  for  practice  purposes  and  one 
grand  piano  for  recital  and  concert  purposes.  The  practice 
rooms  are  sound-proof,  well  ventilated,  steam  heated  and  well 
lighted.  The  practice  pianos  are  kept  in  good  tune.  There  are 
also  several  violin  practice  rooms  in  the  Music  Hall.  A  prac- 
tice monitor  keeps  a  record  of  the  student's  attendance  and  work. 
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PIANO  DEPARTMENT 

The  direction  of  the  Piano  Department,  as  well  as  the  general 
supervision  of  the  conservatory,  has  been  entrusted  to  Carl 
Beutel,  the  eminent  American  pianist,  composer  and  teacher. 
Mr.  Beutel  is  a  notable  personality  in  the  musical  world  and 
his  association  with  the  University  will  mean  much  toward  the 
future  growth  and  prestige  of  the  Music  Department. 

Mr.  George  Elliott  Simpson,  for  the  past  two  years  Dean  of 
Music  at  Polytechnic  College  of  Fort  Worth,  will  join  the  faculty 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Department,  and  will  act  in  the  capacity  of 
associate  director  and  instructor  in  piano  and  the  theoretical 
branches. 

Mrs.  George  Elliott  Simpson  and  Miss  Allie  Merl  Conger 
will  also  be  added  as  instructors  of  piano  for  the  forthcoming 
year.  Miss  Ethlyn  Bowman,  acting  as  assistant  in  the  Voice 
Department,  will  accept  a  limited  number  of  piano  students. 

(For  detailed  information  of  the  various  instructors  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Department,  see  special  Fine  Arts  catalogue.) 

PRESCRIBED  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Unlike  most  conservatories,  a  specific  time  is  not  required  to 
warrant  graduation.  When  the  prescribed  course  has  been 
mastered  the  necessary  credential  will  be  issued,  irrespective  of 
the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  merit  same.  In  certain  in- 
stances where  the  pupil  has  enjoyed  extensive  study  previous 
to  entering  the  school,  one  year  will  suffice,  provided  the  literary 
requirements  to  Freshman  standing  have  been  covered. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  piano  department  offers  two  degrees  of  graduation,  the 
" Normal "  and  the  "Artist."  The  Normal  course  covers  the 
eight  grade:,  of  musical  literature  given  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  this  department.  In  addition,  the  normal 
graduate  will  he  required  to  play  by  memory  a  program  of  not 
less  than  six  pieces  (including  one  movement  of  a  sonata) 
before  the  conservatory  faculty  and  students. 

The  Artist  Degree  is  as  unique  as  it  will  be  effective  in  in- 
spiring the  talented  young  student  to  struggle  for  the  highest 
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possible  degree  of  musical  proficiency,  that  is:  the  ability  to 
present  to  the  public  a  varied  program  embracing  compositions 
from  the  early  classic  to  the  modern  school.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  acquirement  of  the  degree  is  not  realized  so  much 
through  the  mastery  of  a  prescribed  course  as  through  the 
ability  to  display  executive  proficiency  in  public.  The  two 
degrees  mentioned  above  will  be  awarded  in  the  voice  and  violin 
department  as  well. 

The  following  course  of  study  will,  in  a  measure,  enable  the 
student  to  learn  in  detail  the  amount  of  work  to  be  covered  to 
warrant  graduation  for  the  two  degrees  mentioned  above. 

PIANOFORTE 

Firs*  Gra  1e. — Koehler,  very  easiest  studies,  Loeschhorn,  Op. 
65;  Book  I  and  II;  Koehler,  twelve  easy  studies,  Gurlitt,  Op.  83; 
Loeschhorn,  Op.  65,  Book  III;  Burgmueller,  Op.  100;  Aloys 
Schmit,  Technical  Studies. 

Second  Grade. — Koehler,  twenty  studies;  Dussek,  Op.  20; 
Clementi,  Op.  35,  37,  38;  Loeschhorn,  Op.  66.  Three  books; 
Diabelli,  Op.  151,  168;  Aloys  Schmit,  Technical  Studies,  con- 
tinued. 

Third  Gra  /e.— Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Kuhlau,  Op.  20,  55,  59; 
Berens,  Op.  61;  Czerny,  Op.  821;  Bertini,  Op.  29,  32;  Kunz,  200 
Canons;  Plaidy,  Technical  Studies. 

Fourth  Grade.— Czerny,  Op.  299;  Berens,  Op.  88;  Heller,  Op. 
45,  46,  47;  Easier  sonatas  by  Haydn,  Clementi,  and  Mozart. 
Loeschhorn,  Op.  67,  three  books;  Kunz,  200  Canons,  continued. 

Fifth  Grade. — Czerny,  Op.  337;  Bach,  little  preludes;  Sonatas 
by  Hadyn,  Clementi,  and  Mozart;  easier  sonatas  by  Beethoven, 
Kullak,  Octave  Studies,  prep.  book. 

Sixth  Grade. — Czerny,  Op.  740;  Bach,  two-  and  three-part 
inventions;  Czerny,  40  daily  studies;  more  difficult  sonatas  by 
Beethoven. 

Seventh  Grade. — Cramer  studies;  English  suites;  Clementi, 
Gradus  and  Parnassum;  Czerny  daily  studies,  continued;  Kullak, 
Octave  studies,  continued. 

Eighth  Grade. — Kessler  etudes;  Seeling  etudes;  Bach,  well 
tempered  clavichord,  1st  book;  Chopin  and  Henselt  etudes,  two 
of  each  at  least  to  be  memorized. 
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Ninth  Grade. —  (The  following  additional  work  must  be  cov- 
ered for  those  desiring*  the  Artist  Diploma)  :  Bach,  well  tem- 
pered clavichord,  2nd  book;  Henselt  etudes,  complete  the  re- 
maining seven,  memorized;  Chopin,  a  selection  of  at  least  ten 
etudes,  memorized;  selection  of  Paginni-Liszt  etudes,  memorized. 

THEORETICAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

In  addition  to  the  mastery  of  the  study  books,  pieces,  etc., 
enumerated  above,  students  will  be  required  to  cover  a  two 
years'  course  in  Class  Harmony,  or  one  year  private  work  at 
two  lessons  per  week,  and  one  year  Class  Counterpoint  before 
either  a  Normal  or  Artist  Diploma  will  be  awarded.  It  is,  how- 
ever, herewith  understood  that  if  the  student  has  covered  a 
part  or  the  entire  course  previous  to  entering  the  school,  he 
will  be  given  credit  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  en- 
trance examination. 

MUSIC  CREDITS  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Realizing  the  value  of  music  study  to  general  education,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  has  decided  to  allow  Pour  credits 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  work  completed  in  this  department. 
Such  credit!  are,  however,  available  only  to  graduates  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

CARL  BEUTBL 
QBOROl  ELLIOTT  BTMPSON 

llarni'nuj.  This  course  includes  the  following  subjects: 
Intervals,  triads  and  Uu-ir  inversions;  chords  of  the  seventh  and 
their  inversions;  altered  chords;  suspensions;  organ  point;  pass- 
ing and  changing  notes;  modulations  and  harmonizing  melodies. 

( 'on  nli -i  /miii' .  This  co-irse  indoles  the  following  subjects: 
('<>  intcrpoinf  in  th"  various  forms  strict  and  free  to  four  voices; 
[  IBOHj  diatonic  atld  chromatic,  to  four  voices,  in  the  octave, 
fifih,  and  fixth. 
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VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON 
ETHLYN  BOWMAN 

Instruction  in  this  department,  while  founded  upon  the  Old 
Italian  School  of  singing  and  the  best  modern  teaching  prac- 
tice, will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  natural  method  for 
each  individual  voice.  In  every  grade  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  good 
singing  which  will  give  the  student  a  healthy  use  of  his  voico, 
and  insure  his  future  by  giving  him  a  thorough  understanding 
of  hTs  instrument.  These  will  include  the  study  of  Correct 
Breathing;  Resonance;  Beauty  of  Tone;  Evenness  of  Scale; 
Intonation;  Diction;  Flexibility;  Phrasing;  Style,  and  Interpre- 
tation. 

Students  will  be  graded  according  to  their  talents  and  attain- 
ments. Those  who  possess  unusual  talents,  whether  studying 
for  amateur  honors  or  for  a  professional  career,  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  wirh 
thorough  preparation  of  their  work  and  a  healthy  use  of  the 
voice. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  every  grade  will  be  to  eliminate  the 
usual  grinding  of  pupils  through  meaningless  exercises,  and 
substitute  therefor  songs  and  studies  which  will  promote  the 
development  and  growth  of  their  musical  girts  as  well  as  their 
voices. 

Grade  I.  Scales,  arpeggios,  and  other  vocal  figures  in  the 
easy  compass  of  the  voice  for  the  development  of  tone  quality, 
resonance,  breath  control,  and  an  even  scale.  Easy  studies  and 
songs  for  the  practical  use  of  the  voice  in  singing,  with  careful 
attention  to  diction  (vowel  and  consonant  formation;,  and 
phrasing.    Ponafka  and  concone  exercises. 

Grade  II.  Foundation  exercises  as  in  Grade  I,  with  such 
gradual  extension  of  the  compass  as  safety  will  permit.  More 
advanced  songs  and  studies  for  the  development  of  the  voice, 
with  foundation  principles  of  style  and  interpretation.  Mar- 
chesi  and  Lomperti  studies. 

Grade  III.  Foundation  exercise  in  voice  production  on  a 
more  advanced  scale,  together  with  exercises  and  studies  for 
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greater  extension  of  the  compass.  Flexibility  and  coloratura 
singing  for  those  whose  voices  and  style  are  adapted  to  such 
work.  Recitative  and  dramatic  singing.  Classical  songs,  and 
airs  in  English  from  the  easier  operas  and  oratorios.  (Stu- 
dents, who  are  qualified  by  previous  study,  will  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  sing  these  in  the  original  language  of  the  compo- 
sition.)   Trill  studies,  Marchesi  advanced  studies. 

Grade  IV.  Exercises  which  experience  and  observation  have 
proven  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  voice  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  the  best  condition,  and  promoting  its  further 
growth  and  development.  Repertoire  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian;  pupils  being  required  to  be  proficient  iji  at 
least  one  of  these  languages.  Church,  concert  and  lieder  singing, 
recitative  and  arias  from  the  great  oratorios  and  operas. 

Pupils  of  every  grade  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their 
work  will  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  sing  for  each  other 
and  the  general  public  at  frequent  recitals. 

Graduates  in  Voice  must  have  completed  four  grades  as 
stated  in  the  Catalogue  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Classic 
and  Modern  Music;  four  grades  in  Pianoforte;  the  full  course 
in  Harmony  and  proficiency  in  Sight  Singing. 

The  graduate  must  be  able  to  sing  Arias  from  Opera  or 
Oratorios  from  memory  and  songs  by  composers  of  merit  such 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Grieg,  Massenet,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Brahms. 

All  music  graduates  will  he  required  to  qualify  for  entrance 
in  tic  Freehman  class  in  English,  General  History  and  Ele- 
mentary Physics. 

The  Artist  Degree  is  a  continuation  of  former  work  of  a 

higher  st  indard  and  enlarging  the  repertoire. 

VIOLIN 

ntHDHUC  CAHOON 

Firnt  (hade.  Half-tone  system,  Op.  2,  Hook  I;  Book-Tcehnie, 
Bool  s  I  II,  by  O.  S-vcik,  Fir*t  Position. 

Stcond  Grads,   Scalet  end  Studiei  in  nil  Major  and  Minor 

I  <  .  ,  <]).  :'.:»,  Books  I,  1 1  and  III,  by  J.  Dont,;  Kxercises  by 
KmJ  '■•  ,  Bool    I,  by  II.  Ilies;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  X,  by  Pleyel. 
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Third  Grade. — Schradieck's  Exercises;  Position  Studies,  by 
H.  Sitt;  Studies  in  combining-  the  Lower  Positions,  Op.  38-a  and 
38-b  by  J.  Dont;  Solos  by  C.  Bohm,  G.  Papini,  etc.,  with  piano 
accompaniment. 

Fourth  Grade. — Sitt  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Schradieck's  Ex- 
ercises continued;  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer  and  Rode, 
by  J.  Dont,  Op.  37;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  38,  by  Mazas;  Solos  of 
medium  difficulty  by  Modern  Composers. 

Fifth  Grade. — Sitt  Scales  continued;  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  not 
including  Double  Stopping;  Concerto  by  Accoly;  Mittell  Classics. 

Sixth  Grade. — Double  Stopping  Etudes  by  Kreutzer;  Studies 
by  Fiorillo;  Sevick  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Part  I;  Exercises 
in  Double  Stoppings  by  Sevcik;  Solos  in  line  with  De  Beriot's 
Airs  Varies  and  Scene  de  Ballet. 

Seventh  Grade. — Studies  by  Rovelli;  Concertos  by  Rode,  No. 
4  and  No.  7;  Viotti,  No.  23;  Sonatas  by  Hadyn  and  Mozart; 
Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 

Eighth  Grade. — Caprices  by  Rode;  Concertos  by  De  Beriot; 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven;  Morceau  de  Salon. 

Ninth  Grade  (Post-Graduate) . — Studies  by  Gavinies  (Les 
Vingtquatre  Matinees)  ;  Concertos  by  Bach,  Mozart  and  Men- 
delssohn; Solos  by  Wieniawski;  Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 

Tenth  Grade. — Etudes  and  Caprices  by  J.  Dont,  Op.  35; 
Caprices  by  Papanini;  Studies  d'Artiste  by  Mazas;  Solo  Sonatas 
by  Bach;  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Vieuxtemps  and  Bruch;  Solos 
by  Ernst  and  Sarsate. 

ORCHESTRA. 

The  regular  school  orchestra  and  band  have  been  among  the 
noteworthy  features  of  the  music  department  during  the  past 
year.  All  students  playing  orchestral  or  band  instruments  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  invaluable  experience  through 
the  medium  of  the  training  offered  in  this  form  of  ensemble 
playing. 

THE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS 

During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  regular  scholastic  year  a 
series  of  five  lectures  will  be  given  by  Carl  Beutel,  which  are 
intended  to  be  of  especial  value  to  those  who  are  preparing 
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themselves  as  teachers.  The  series  will  be  repeated  during  the 
summer  course  to  begin  about  June  1st  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  the  work  offered  during  the  regular  session. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Eight  grades,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  must  be  completed : 
The  full  course  in  Harmony  and  two  grades  in  Piano.  A  recital 
must  be  given  by  each  graduate. 

In  this  department  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  as 
follows : 

The  program  must  consist  of  a  Concerto  in  line  with  de 
Beriot's;  a  classical  Sonata,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Haendel,  and 
a  number  of  shorter  compositions  by  modern  and  classic  com- 
posers. 

All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance 
into  the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History,  Elementary 
Physics  and  other  subjects  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  aggregate 
14  units. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 
HARMONY 

No  music  student  is  well  equipped  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint.  Courses  are  offered  for 
class  or  private  lessons. 

FACULTY  CONCERTS 

The  Music  Faculty  will  %'ive  occasional  concerts  during  the 
school  year.  These  concerts  will  be  free  to  the  music  students. 
Hearing  good  concerts  is  a  decided  aid  to  the  serious  music  stu- 
dent from  an  educational  standpoint. 

STUDENT  RKCITALS  AND  PUBLIC  PLAYING 

Student  recitals  will  he  givn.  These  are  p  irticularly  bene- 
'  c i  '  in  cultivating  confidence-  for  public  playing  or  singing,  as 
all  Student!  will  tfive  their  part  Of  the  program  from  memory. 
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Not  only  the  advanced  students  but  those  in  the  easier  grades 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  t.ike  part  in  recital  programs. 

Pupils  are  required  to  take  part  in  recitals  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  their  instructor. 

Music  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their  in- 
structor and  the  Director  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  public 
concerts  not  given  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

ENTRANCE,  MATRICULATION  AND  TUITION 

Music  students  may  enter  any  of  the  departments  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
They  should  matriculate  on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

Beginners  are  always  welcome,  and  for  such  there  will  not  be 
any  entrance  requirements.  Preparatory  students  will  receive 
special  attention  and  parents  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  enroll  their  children  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  the  music  student 
must  present  a  matriculation  card  from  the  Registrar's  office  to 
the  director  before  lesson  hours  can  be  assigned. 

LESSONS 

Private  lessons  of  two  half  hours  per  week  are  given  to  all 
students  in  Pianoforte,  Voice  Culture,  and  Violin. 

If  students  are  absent  from  their  lessons,  the  lessons  will  not 
be  made  up.  If  lessons  are  lost  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
instructor  the  lessons  will  be  made  up. 

GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMAS 

In  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  students  already  advanced 
when  entering  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  required  to 
spend  two  full  years  before  they  can  graduate. 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  music  students  completing  a  special 
course. 

CONSERVATORY  ADVANTAGES 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages  to 
the  student  who  desires  to  study  music  as  a  profession  and 
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affords  every  facility  to  those  who  study  music  as  a  part  of  a 
liberal  education. 

The  Conservatory  has  its  various  clubs  which  are  free  to 
music  students:  The  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  chorus,  a  male  quartet 
and  a  girls'  chorus.  Classes  in  Counterpoint  and  Musical  His- 
tory are  also  among  the  free  advantages. 

The  city  and  college  libraries  and  also  the  literary  societies  of 
the  University  are  open  to  all  music  students. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  observe  all  National  holidays, 
and  no  refund  will  be  granted  for  lessons  missed  on  these  days. 
Also,  no  refund  for  lessons  missed  during  the  regular  examina- 
tions which  occur  on  the  last  three  days  of  each  term. 

SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

LEILA  LONG  POWELL,  PRINCIPAL 
TESSE  FERNE  MOSEY,  INSTRUCTOR 

The  simplest  form  of  expression  is  speech.  Whether  one  is 
to  wait  on  another's  table  or  be  host  at  his  own;  whether  he  is 
to  sell  "goods"  from  one  side  of  a  counter  or  buy  them  from  the 
other;  whether  he  is  to  enter  one  of  the  three  great  profession? 
of  law,  medicine,  or  theology;  "go  on  the  stage"  or  platform; 
become  Minister  to  France  or  President  of  the  United  States, 
it  remains  precisely  true  that  to  speak  effectively  will  be  essen- 
tial to  his  success,  and  should  be  as  essential  to  his  own  happi- 
ness as  it  will  be  to  that  of  all  involved  in  his  pursuit  of  success. 

The  history  of  a  world  has  been  changed  by  the  oratory  of 
that  world.  Our  own  country  is  a  good  example.  Then  let  us 
say  that  Oratory  is  the  soul  spark  that  sets  other  souls  afire. 

Art  has  two  elements — truth  and  beauty-  no  place  for  the 
commonplace,  but  opportunity  for  ideal.  To  inspire  is  always 
■  ;  but  to  ontcitain  is  worthy  in  its  place.  Life  through 
literature  develops  character.  Sympathy  must  be  kindled  or 
Cultivated,  a  keenness  of  undersl  inding  and  appreciation  of  all 
that  licH  in  the  world  of  life  and  literature.  It  is  no  slight 
thing   wh«n   one,   in    reading  a   poem,  experiences,  even   in  a 
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slight  degree,  the  varied  emotions  in  which  the  poet  moved  when 
writing.   "We  are  all  poets  when  we  read  well." 

You  never  can  have  a  truth  until  you  have  its  relativity.  No 
truth  can  be  seen  in  its  one  phase  view.  Intellect  is  only  a  rud- 
der— emotion  is  the  ship.  Relate  action  and  thought.  If  you 
have  an  emotion,  hitch  it  to  a  load.  Do  something  with  it. 
Love  is  glorious,  but  its  purpose  is  to  lift  loads. 

Our  field  is  unsurpassed,  you  will  readily  agree  when  you 
consider  that  Edison,  after  his  many  years  of  success  with 
electricity,  has  joined  hands  with  us  in  the  study  of  the  forces 
of  life. 

UNIQUE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

L  All  classes  in  the  school  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

2.  Two  Private  Lessons  a  Week. 

In  addition  to  class  instruction  each  pupil  receives,  weekly, 
two  private  lessons  during  the  entire  course  of  study.  This 
enables  the  instructor  to  remove  at  the  outset,  all  the  personal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  beginner's  advancement,  and  by 
direct  stimulation  and  criticism  to  put  the  pupils  into  posses- 
sion of  a  correct  mechanical  technique,  and  to  train  them  care- 
fully into  all  the  excellencies  of  expressive  speech. 

3.  Education  of  the  Sensibilities. 

The  development  of  the  emotional  nature  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  the  chief  work  of  the  school,  involving  more  time  and 
labor  than  all  the  technique  of  voice  and  gesture.  Thought  is 
the  occasion  of  emotion.  A  cultivated  imagination  that  creates 
and  reveals  a  scene  as  perfectly  to  the  soul  as  the  natural  eye 
could  reveal  it  to  the  mind  is  the  secret  of  all  eloquence. 
Throughout  the  course  the  student  is  taught  to  strive  for  earnest- 
ness, naturalness,  sincerity,  and  simplicity. 

4.  Importance  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of 
English  Literature  and  kindred  subjects.  Oratory  and  Litera- 
ture must  go  hand  in  hand. 

5.  Instruction  in  Breathing  Voice  and  Gesture. 

Attention  is  paid  to  development  and  control  of  breath;  proper 
use  of  body  in  cultivation  of  Vocal  Energy;  English  Phonation; 
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Distinct  Articulation;  function  of  Natural  and  Orotund  Voices: 
Application  of  Force,  Stress,  Pitch,  Rate,  Quality  and  Emphasis; 
fundamental  principles  and  application  of  Gestures. 

Students  are  taught  how  throat  difficulties,  occasioned  by 
wrong  use  of  vocal  organs  may  be  avoided;  how  harsh  quality 
of  voice  may  be  removed  and  pure  musical  quality  acquired; 
how  mannerisms  in  melody  and  inflectional  forms  may  be 
remedied;  how  awkwardness  in  gesture  may  be  conquered. 

DEBATING 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied 
and  debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  ex- 
tempore speaking,  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform, 
and  to  cultivate  the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrim- 
ination. All  who  expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  should 
take  this  course. 

DRAMATICS 

The  "Footlights"  is  an  organization  maintained  by  the  Oratory 
students.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  and  promote  practical  training 
in  the  study  of  the  modern  drama  and  of  dramatic  action  and 
presentation.  Better  facilities  will  thus  be  given  to  the  students 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  written  and  spoken  exercises  of  each 
other,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  mutual  contact  and  criticism. 

RECITALS 

Public  recitalf  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  department 
who  are  prepared,  at  regular  intervals  during  the  scholastic 
year.  The  Literary  and  Debating  societies  of  the  University 
furnish  excellenl  Opportunity  for  practice  in  public  reading  and 
speaking. 

CONTESTS 

Students  of  Oratory  have  splendid  Opportunities  to  measure 
their  skill  in  the  various  oratorical  contests  held  throughout  the 
:.<■    ion.     In  t  L « •  fall  term  is  held  a  Declamatory  contest,  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  literary  societies.  The  annual  preliminary 
trial  for  the  representation  of  the  University  in  the  State  Pro- 
hibition contest  comes  during  the  winter  term.  In  March  is 
held  a  similar  preliminary  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical 
contest.  Probably  in  no  school  in  the  country  is  there  more 
enthusiastic  interest  in  oratorical  attainments  than  in  Texas 
Christian  University. 

DIPLOMAS 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
work,  and  possess  a  literary  education  equal  to  that  required  for 
admission  to  Freshman  standing  plus  two  years  of  College  Eng- 
glish,  will  receive  a  diploma  in  Oratory. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

DURA  BROKAW  COCKRELL,  PRINCIPAL 
PRESIDENT  KERSHNER,  LECTURER  ON  ART  HISTORY 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  desire  of  the  School  of  Art  is  to  offer  a  means  of  general 
culture.  Art  is  taught  with  the  view  of  training  both  the  vision 
and  the  mind,  especially  the  mind.  We  study,  not  to  do,  but  to 
know;  then  it  may  be  that  what  we  do  will  be  worth  while.  The 
study  of  art  opens  up  a  great  field  of  enjoyment,  fine,  intense, 
enduring  and  utterly  free  from  the  sensual.  Not  only  does  it 
give  pleasure  in  the  appreciation  of  the  master  artists  of  human 
kind,  but  it  leads  to  far  greater  pleasure  in  the  study  of  nature, 
the  work  of  the  Great  Master  of  all. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  objects  and  casts.  Prac- 
tice in  perspective  and  composition.  Still  life  painting  in  oil 
and  water-color. 

Second  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  full  length  casts.  Pen- 
cil sketches  from  the  costume  model,  leading  to  illustration. 
Out-of-door  sketching.    China  painting. 
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Third  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  the  head.  Pastel  land- 
scape and  flowers.  Composition  and  Designing;  painting  in  oil 
and  water-colors.    Art  History. 

ART  SUPERVISOR'S  COURSE 

A  teachers'  training  course  will  be  given  for  those  desiring 
to  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  this  line  of  work. 

ART  HISTORY 

The  course  in  Art  History  is  given  by  President  Kershner.  It 
is  very  beneficial  in  creating  an  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
art  and  in  making  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  old  masters. 
A  note-book  is  required,  containing  reproductions  and  criticism 
of  the  representative  art  of  the  world. 

LANDSCAPE 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  out-of-door  sketch  class, 
as  the  country  surrounding  the  University  is  very  inviting  for 
this  work.  Frank  Reaugh,  of  Dallas,  will  give  illustrated 
out-of-door  art  talks  during  the  year.  Mr.  Reaugh  makes  a 
specialty  of  landscape  and  animals.  He  has  studied  in  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Academic  Julicn,  Paris;  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  and  his  work  is  well  known 
at  the  leading  exhibitions  of  our  country. 

ART  CLUB 

An  Art  Club,  called  the  "Brushes,"  is  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  all  art  students.  This  club  has  for  its  object  the  furtherance 
of  the  general  art  interests  of  the  school,  and  is  a  source  of 
benefit  and  pleasure  to  its  members. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Thr.  bf-st  work  of  the  students  will  be  exhibited  in  the  studio 
at  leftffl  mice  each  term,  and  the  work  is  often  sent  to  exhibits 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 
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HOURS  FOR  WORK 

The  Studio  is  open  during  all  the  school  hours  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  regular  tuition  provides  for  four  two-hour  lessons  a 
week.  Firing  is  given  free  on  all  china  done  during  the  regular 
lesson  time.  The  free-hand  drawing  is  given  two  Hours  per 
week. 

GRADUATION 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  full  three  years'  course  as  laid  down  in  this  Catalogue 
and  have  the  equivalent  of  Freshman  standing  in  the  Univer- 
sity, including  English,  3  units;  General  History,  1  unit,  and 
Elementary  Physics,  1  unit.  A  teachers'  certificate  will  be  given 
for  the  completion  of  a  two  years'  course  in  water-color  and 
china-painting  or  the  Art  Supervisor's  Course. 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

B.  A.  HAYES, 

Bookkeeping,  Banking,  Business  Practice,  Business  Spelling, 
Penmanship. 

MRS.  E.  R.  BENTLEY, 

Shorthand,  Court  Reporting,  Typewriting  and  Business 
Correspondence. 

C.  H.  ROBERTS, 

Commercial  Law  and  Civil  Government. 

MRS.  JOHN  W.  KINSEY, 

Commercial  A  rithmctic. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business  gives  his  entire  time 
to  teaching  and  general  supervision.  He  is  assisted  by  compe- 
tent teachers  in  the  department,  and  several  of  the  subjects  in 
both  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography  are  taught  by  the  regular 
College  professors.  In  point  of  equipment,  courses,  advantages, 
etc.,  the  College  of  Business  is  second  to  no  other  similar  de- 
partment or  Business  College  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
complete  within  itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Business 
is  to  supply  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  careers;  to  impart 
that  knowledge  most  valuable  and  essential  to  all  persons  seek- 
ing an  honest  living;  and,  in  fact,  practically  to  qualify  young 
men  and  women  for  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and 
economic  forces,  a  young  man  may  obtain  at  least  as  valuable 
mental  discipline  as  in  the  so-called  culture  studies  and  in  addi- 
tion will  gain  practical  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  that 
make  for  efficiency  in  business.  Again  its  work  is  based  on  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  every  person  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  commerce,  accounts  and  finance,  because  they  are  necessary 
elements  in  everyday  life.  The  modern  business  man  needs 
training  of  the  highest  order,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical,  physical  and  social  sciences  and  of  their  applica- 
tion to  commerce  and  industry.  The  present  age  is  a  commer- 
cial one  with  rapid  development  of  modern  industrial  processes. 
The  growing  demand  of  the  present  age  is  Commercial  Educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Business  of  the  Texas 
Christian  University,  with  its  splendid  equipment,  courses  and 
advantages,  is  to  meet  that  demand. 

LOCATION  AND  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

L  The  location  is  most  desirable.  Fort  Worth  is  an  im- 
portant railroad  center,  and  is  accessible  from  every  direction. 
The  University  grounds  aie  more  than  100  feet  above  the  city, 
making  it  not  only  cool  and  delightful,  but  affording  a  com- 
manding and  inspiring  view. 
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2.  A  well  organized  Academy  makes  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  review  any  literary  branches  in  which  he  may  be  deficient 
and  at  the  same  time  take  a  course  in  Business.  Any  course  in 
the  University,  for  which  the  student  is  prepared,  is  open  to 
the  student  of  this  department.  So  also  are  the  departments  of 
music,  oratory  and  art  open  to  them.  Students  of  this  depart- 
ment may  therefore,  with  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  expenses^ 
take  almost  any  work  they  may  desire. 

3.  The  library  privileges  of  the  University  are  open  to  the 
students  of  the  Business  College. 

4.  The  buildings  ares  commodious  and  all  living  rooms  are 
supplied  with  pure  artesian  water. 

5.  The  young  ladies  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  com- 
petent lady  principal. 

6.  The  personnel  of  the  student  body  is  a  matter  of  pride. 
The  majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  and  women  of  high 
ideals  and  lofty  purposes.  They  are  in  school  because  they  want 
an  education. 

7.  The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  University  is  of  a  high 
order.  The  University  Church,  the  daily  chapel  exercises  and 
the  student  religious  organizations  provide  for  the  moral  and 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  student  in  an  effective  way. 

H.  Considering  the  advantages  offered,  the  expenses  are  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE 

For  th<  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  sonic 
time,  and  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  such  studies  as  Gram- 
mar, Arithmetic,  Reading,  etc.,  we  give  a  preparatory  course. 
If  the  itudenl  Li  really  deficient,  it  will  require  some  four  or 
six  months'  earnest  work  before  he  will  be  able  to  take  up  the 
Husiness  or  Short  hand  course;  but  if  he  is  lacking  in  only 
on'-  mi  two  studies,  he  may  enter  upon  a  Business  or  Short- 
hand course  at  once,  join  the.se  preparatory  classes,  and  make 
up  l.i,  defi'-if  ncies,  at  no  additional  cost  in  tuition.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  advantages  the  student  has  here  and  that  he 
cannot  get  at  any  regular  Business  College.  These  preparatory 
cl.i    <     ..re  taught  by  our  regular  literary  teachers. 
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BUSINESS  COURSE 

Bookkeeping.  Business  Practice,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship, Typewriting,  Business  Spelling,  Commercial  Law, 
Business  Correspondence,  English  Grammar,  Civil  Government, 
Office  Customs. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

The  course  in  Bookkeeping  is  practical  and  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
"learns  to  do  by  doing."  The  work  is  given  in  sets  representing 
the  general  lines  of  business.  It  begins  with  the  first  princi- 
ples, namely,  teaching  the  student  how  to  systematically  make 
records  of  all  purchases,  whether  for  cash  on  an  open  account, 
on  notes  or  otherwise;  how  to  record  all  sales,  whether  on  open 
account,  notes  or  otherwise.  The  student  is  taught  early  in  the 
course  to  write  such  business  papers  as  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
etc.,  and  to  properly  record  same.  After  the  basis  is  laid,  he 
is  then  given  the  first  set,  which  is  on  the  General  Merchandise 
Business.  In  this  set  the  student  is  supplied  with  $8,000  in 
College  Currency,  actually  engages  in  the  General  Merchandise 
Business,  handles  the  cash,  buys  and  sells  merchandise  as 
the  general  merchant  does,  pays  rent,  salaries,  freight,  writes 
out  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  for  a  given  time,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  is  required  to  render  a  statement  exhibiting  total  debits, 
credits,  losses,  gains,  resources  and  liabilities.  Books  to  be  used 
in  this  set  are  Cash,  Journal,  Sales,  Ledger,  Invoice  Book,  Bills 
Receivable  Register  and  Bills  Payable  Register.  Of  course  the 
student  has  Check  Book,  Receipt  Book,  Note  Book,  and  keeps 
stubs  properly  filled  out  in  these  books.  This  is  a  very  practical 
set,  and  the  larger  part  was  taken  from  a  General  Merchandise 
Business  by  Professor  Dacus. 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPET  BUSINESS 

This  is  the  second  set,  and  represents  a  partnership  business 
for  an  up-to-date  furniture  and  carpet  house.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  work  throughout  the  entire  course,  all  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
and  other  business  papers  are  written  out  by  the  student. 
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HARDWARE  BUSINESS 

This  is  the  third  set,  and  the  student  starts  the  business  with 
both  resources  and  liabilities  on  hand.  He  is  expected  to  adjust 
these  points  and  run  the  business  for  three  representative 
months,  making  monthly  and  final  statements  to  the  proprietor. 

GROCERY  BUSINESS 

In  this,  the  fourth  set,  the  student  is  supplied  with  $5,000  in 
College  Currency,  with  which  he  engages  in  business.  He  uses 
Cash,  Journal,  Sales  and  Ledger  Books.  As  auxiliaries  he  may 
have  Order  Book,  Purchasing  Journal,  Invoice  Book,  Customer's 
Check-up  Book,  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable  Register.  He 
buys  groceries  in  large  quantities  and  sells  in  small  quantities; 
in  other  words,  runs  a  retail  grocery  business  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  making  out,  of  course  all  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
etc.;  and  as  a  corporation  is  to  be  formed,  he  is  now  instructed 
to  make  a  full  statement  showing  all  debits,  credits,  losses,  gains, 
resources  and  liabilities.  This  is  designed  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  change  from  an  individual  business  to  a  corporation 
business.  The  books  having  been  closed,  nine  other  persons  are 
here  admitted  into  the  business,  putting  in  $10,000  each,  thus 
organizing  a  corporation  of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a  Wholesale  Grocery  Business.  The  student  is  employed  as 
bookkeeper,  city  and  traveling  salesmen  are  employed,  books  are 
opened  by  the  student  and  the  business  is  conducted  for  ' a 
period  of  time  necessary  to  familiarize  the  student  wltn  th/';j 
kind  of  bookkeeping. 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

There  are  several  well  equipped  business  offices  in  the  College 
of  Business,  sueli  ;is  Merchants'  Emporium,  Commercial  Ex- 
change, Interstate  Transportation  Office,  College;  National  Bank 
with  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,  Postoffiec,  etc.  Throughout 
the  course  the  student  has  business  transaction  daily  with  each 
of  these  offices,  and  each  student  is  required  to  spend  from  one 
to  two  weeks  in  each  of  these  offices;  hence,  when  a  student  has 
graduated  from  this  College  of  Business  in  Bookkeeping  and 
goes  to  accept  a  position  he  is  at  home;  it  is  like  changing  from 
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one  office  to  another;  he  has  "learned  to  do  by  doing;"  he  places 
money  on  deposit,  discounts  notes  through  the  bank,  draws  drafts 
on  customers,  pays  freight,  receives  mail  through  postoffice, 
and,  in  fact,  conducts  each  class  or  line  of  business  for  which 
he  is  bookkeeper  in  a  very  business-like  manner. 

MODERN  OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

National  Cash  Register  (Electrical)  ;  Edison's  Electrical 
Business  Phonograph;  Typewriters;  Egry  Sales  Register;  Neo- 
style  Duplicator;  Burroughs  Adding  Machine. 

The  large  Electrical  Cash  Register  is  placed  in  the  Retailers' 
Exchange,  one  of  our  business  offices,  where  the  student,  while 
working  in  the  office,  must  make  all  entries  through  the  Regis- 
ter and  his  cash  must  balance  with  the  Cash  Wheel.  This 
teaches  the  student  to  be  accurate,  for  he  is  dealing  with  a 
mechanical  appliance  that  will  keep  strict  account  of  all  cash 
taken  in  and  paid  out. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  is  another  machine  that  we 
teach  our  students  to  use.  The  teacher  dictates  business  letters 
to  it,  then  the  machine  dictates  the  letters  to  the  students.  This 
gives  the  pupils  many  advantages  that  they  have  not  hereto- 
fore had.  The  machine  has  a  change  of  speed  and  by  regulating 
it,  forces  the  pupil  to  write  faster;  hence,  greater  speed  is 
acquired. 

We  teach  the  student  to  use  typewriters  with  the  standard 
keyboards,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  any  machine  when 
they  leave  school.  Our  typewriters  are  kept  in  the  very  best 
condition,  for  we  have  arranged  with  a  mechanic  to  go  over 
our  machines  monthly  and  give  them  any  needed  repairs. 

The  Egry  Sales  Register  is  placed  in  the  Union  Wholesale 
House,  and  each  bill  of  goods  sold  must  be  registered  on  this 
machine.  All  transactions  are  under  lock,  hence  no  sales 
tickets  are  lost.    This  register  eliminates  the  sales  pad. 

The  Neostyle  is  the  time  saver  for  the  business  man  who 
wants  to  put  out  a  circular  letter.  After  the  stencil  has  been 
cut  and  is  placed  on  the  pad,  letters  at  the  rate  of  500  per  hour 
may  be  written.  Our  students  are  taught  how  to  place  the 
stencil  in  the  typewriter,  how  to  cut  it;  in  fact,  each  student 
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must  learn  how  to  operate  the  machine  in  detail  and  get  out 
letters. 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  also  takes  its  place  in  our 
Commercial  Department.  Students  are  taught  to  get  off  state- 
ments, prove  their  balances  and  use  the  Adding  Machine  just 
the  same  as  if  they  were  in  a  business  office. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  enter  a  business  office  should  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  above  named  appliances.  These  are 
used  in  all  the  modern  business  offices  and  are  to  be  learned 
after  the  student  takes  a  position  if  he  does  not  get  acquainted 
with  them  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  Business  Phonograph  and  Neostyle  are  required  with 
the  Shorthand  Course.  The  National  Cash  Register,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  and  Egry  Sales  Register  are  required  with  the 
Bookkeeping  Course. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

Every  student  is  supposed  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic  before  he  enters,  and  the 
work  is  given  largely  to  the  development  of  that  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  arithmetical  calculations  which  can  be  attained  only 
by  systematic,  persistent  drill.  To  this  end  he  receives  daily 
drills  in  rapid  calculations,  mental  and  written.  Simple  addi- 
tion at  first,  and  then,  as  facility  is  acquired,  the  work  is  made 
gradually  more  difficult  until  the  student  is  able  to  handle  very 
intricate  problem!  With  ease,  and  obtains  accurate  results. 
Absolute  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  first — rapidity  next. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  drills  in  rapid  calculation  or  rather 
in  connection  with  them,  he  takes  up  the  various  subjects  of 
Arithmetic  of  interest  to  the  business  man,  as  Percentage,  Prac- 
tical Measurements,  Trade  Discount,  True  and  Bank  Discount, 
f'oinmii  ion  and  brokerage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Interest,  Taxes, 
Storage,  Cuetomi  and  Duties,  Partial  Payments,  Equation  of 
Accounts,  Partnership,  Settlements,  etc.,  and  learns  them  thor- 
oughly and  practically. 

COMMERCIAL  DAW 

The  course  in  Commercial  Daw  covers  the  subjects  of  Con- 
i  r.-iei  ,  \i> medie  ,  Defenses,  Damages,  Negotiable  Paper,  Interest 
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and  Usury,  Sale  of  Personal  Property,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Bail- 
ments. Guaranty,  Shipping,  Common  Carriers,  Agency,  Part- 
nership, Joint  Stock  Companies,  Corporations,  Leases,  Deech, 
Mortgages,  Highways,  and  also  a  short  treatise  on  the  various 
Courts,  State  and  National,  and  pleading  and  practice. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  legal  forms  in  com- 
mon use,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  any  ordinary 
form  offhand  before  completing  this  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
clars-work  on  this  subject  the  student  gets  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  writing  up  the  various  forms  required  in  his 
bookkeeping  work. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  rapid,  practical,  plain  writing 
cannot  be  successfully  taught  from  copybooks.  For  this  reason, 
we  teach  the  subject  from  the  board,  putting  great  stress  on 
position  at  desk,  movement,  form  and  speed,  and  as  helps,  we 
u?e  pen  written  copies.  Criticisms  are  freely  given  and  much 
earnest  work  is  done  that  we  may  be  able  to  turn  out  students 
who  can  write  a  bold,  rapid,  legible  hand.  All  students  cannot 
become  professional,  but  any  earnest  student  can  at  least  acquire 
an  epistolary  style. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject  the  student  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  English  Grammar.  Throughout  the  entire 
course  he  has  much  need  of  correspondence;  he  is,  however, 
taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  arrangements,  folding,  in- 
serting, addressing  envelopes,  and  how  to  enclose  commercial 
papers.  The  student  gets  much  practice  in  actually  writing 
letters,  ordering  goods,  making  remittances,  and  conducting  in 
a  general  way  all  correspondence  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
various  lines  of  business  for  which  he  is  bookkeepsr  while  taking 
his  course.  His  correspondence  becomes  a  part  of  his  work, 
and  he  is  graded  on  it  the  same  as  on  bookkeeping  or  other 
subjects. 
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BUSINESS  SPELLING 

As  the  heading  implies,  we  teach  only  business  spelling  in  this 
department,  and  this  is  given  to  the  department  as  a  whole. 
Regular  lessons  are  assigned  with  a  certain  number  of  words  to 
be  looked  up  daily  in  dictionary;  these  lessons  are  pronounced 
the  following  day  while  each  pupil  with  pencil  and  tablet  is 
writing  the  word,  exchanges  of  papers  are  then  made,  papers 
graded,  and  grades  called  for.  These  grades  are  kept  and  from 
them  daily  reports  are  obtained. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  THE  BOOK- 
KEEPING COURSE 

The  work  in  Bookkeeping  is  entirely  individual,  and  when  the 
student  has  done  the  work  outlined,  has  made  passing  grade  on 
final  examination,  and  is  able  to  write  forty  words  per  minute 
on  typewriter  for  five  consecutive  minutes,  his  course  is  com- 
pleted, providing,  of  course,  he  has  a  passing  grade  on  all  the 
other  studies  in  the  course.  The  average  grade  required  on  all 
studies  is  75  per  cent. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

Each  student  in  this  course  has  a  desk  with  cash  drawer  and 
book  rack;  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  business 
office.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  offices  that  represent  the  par- 
ties with  whom  the  student  deals.  Most  of  these  offices  are 
equipped  with  modern  office  appliances;  such  as,  the  National 
C  ish  Register,  Egry  Sales  Register,  and  the  Burroughs  Addin"- 
Machine.  We  have  cardboard  with  the  name  and  price  written 
thereon  to  represent  merchandise,  the  College  currency  to  repre- 
sent the  money. 

AMANUENSIS  course 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  Commer- 
cial Lew,  Legml  Pome,  Spelling,  Civil  Government,  Penmanship, 
Offire  Customs  and  English  Grammar. 
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SHORTHAND 

The  text  used  in  this  department  is  the  Barnes  revision  of 
Graham-Pitman  Shorthand.  The  basic  principles  of  Pitmanic 
shorthand  have  been  proved  through  years  of  practical  applica- 
tion, and  it  stands  today  as  one  of  the  best-known  systems. 
It  is  said  that  75  per  cent  of  the  stenographers  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government  at  Washington  use  systems  em- 
bodying these  principles.  The  Barnes  text-book  is  clear,  con- 
cise, and  complete;  and  the  student  who  would  succeed  cannot 
do  better  than  to  follow  its  method  of  presentation.  After  the 
text-book  has  been  mastered,  a  large  amount  of  practice  is 
given  in  business  letters,  legal  documents,  court  testimony, 
clippings  from  newspapers,  etc.,  for  speed  practice. 

The  students  do  a  great  deal  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  other  teachers  and  students  of  the  University,  and  are  re- 
quired to  go  through  much  office  work  in  the  way  of  making 
carbon  copies,  press  copies,  filing  various  classes  of  papers, 
writing  out  deeds,  leases,  mortgages,  articles  of  agreements,  etc., 
hence,  when  the  student  graduates  in  the  Amanuensis  Course  he 
is  a  practical  stenographer. 

Persons  who  have  started  Shorthand  but  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  finish  same  would  do  well  to  enter  the  College 
of  Business,  as  they  can  get  almost  any  standard  system.  We 
teach  only  one  system  to  beginners,  but  try  to  accommodate 
those  who  have  taken  a  part  of  some  other  system. 

TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  of  equal  importance  with  shorthand;  in  fact, 
the  salary  depends  chiefly  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
operator.  We  teach  the  Touch  Method  because  it  is  faster  than 
the  Sight,  and  it  saves  the  time  of  looking  from  the  keyboard 
to  the  copy  and  back  to  the  keyboard.  Those  who  have  learned 
elsewhere,  however,  and  can  satisfy  our  requirements,  will  not 
be  denied  diplomas  simply  because  they  use  the  Sight  method. 

A  systematic  course  of  lessons  is  given,  including  business 
letters,  tabulating,  manifolding,  etc.  Full  explanations  and 
care  of  the  typewriter  a:e  given,  and  regular  practice  periods 
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are  assigned  each  student.  All  work  done  by  each  student  is 
filed  daily  and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

All  students  are  required  to  write  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per 
minute  from  copy  and  40  words  from  dictation. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  are  taking  either 
bookkeeping  or  shorthand. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  student  of  stenography  begins  on  correspondence  just  as 
soon  as  he  is  over  the  principles,  and  starts  to  write  simple 
letters.  He  is  taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  scaling  on 
typewriting,  and  has  practical  correspondence  each  day  until 
his  graduation. 

Commercial  Law,  Legal  Forms,  Spelling,  Civil  Government, 
Penmanship,  Office  Customs  and  English  Grammar,  same  as  re- 
quired for  Business  Course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  AMANUENSIS 

COURSE 

All  subjects  under  the  Amanuensis  Course  must  be  completed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write 
100  words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes  from  new 
matter,  then  transcribe  it  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25 
words  per  minute.  The  student  must  also  have  a  speed  from 
dictation  on  the  typewriter  of  40  words  per  minute  for  five 
consecutive  minutes,  and  he  able  to  use  the  Neostyle  and  take 
dictation  from  the  I.usiness  Phonograph. 
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FACULTY 

FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  B., 

Principal  and  Professor  of  History. 

MRS.  JOHN  W.  KINSEY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MISS  WINIFRED  VICKREY,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics. 

ROBERT  J.  CANTRELL,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

E.  R.  BENTLEY, 

Instructor  in  Science. 

Some  courses  in  the  Academy  arc  tfiven  by  Professors  in  tho 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  WORK 

In  many  sections  of  Texas  and  adjoining  states,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  young  people  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  high  school 
course;  in  others  the  high  school  work,  as  carried  on,  is  not 
satisfactory  to  parents.  To  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  such 
circumstances,  the  Academy  has  been  organized.  It  receives 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  regular  seventh  grade,  and  offers 
them  a  course  of  instruction  equal  to  that  of  the  best  high 
schools. 

DIPLOMA 

On  the  completion  of  the  Academy  course  the  student  receives 
a  diploma  that  entitles  him  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  diploma  stands  for  the  same  attainments  in 
scholarship  as  does  that  of  the  best  high  schools  of  Texas. 

REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

In  the  Academy  all  courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  two  years 
in  History,  three  years  in  one  Foreign  Language  or  two  years 
in  each  of  two  Foreign  Languages,  and  the  Elements  of  Physics 
are  required.  The  other  two  and  one-half,  or  one  and  one-half 
units,  must  be  selected  from  other  branches  offered  in  the 
Academy,  unless  the  equivalent  has  been  completed  in  an 
affiliated  school;  in  which  case  any  credits  may  be  offered,  which 
will  be  accepted  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  class  of  the 
College  of  Arts. 

UNITS 

One  hour  of  recitation  daily  in  any  given  branch  throughout 
the  session  of  three  terms  constitutes  one  "unit."  Fourteen 
units  are  required  for  graduation  in  the  Academy. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH 

.4. — Grammar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Elementary 
Rhetoric;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Classics;  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring,  1  hour. 
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Class  Readings:  Sketch  Book,  Deserted  Village,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Treasure  Island. 

Home  Readings:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Oliver  Twist, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Enoch  Arden.   Miss  Vickrey. 

B.  — American  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Classics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  American 
Literature. 

Class  Readings:  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Ancient  Mariner,  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,  Thanatopsis,  Hiawatha,  Snowbound,  Chambered 
Nautilus,  Old  Ironsides,  One  Hoss  Shay. 

Home  Readings:  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  Twice  Told  Tales,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Miss 
Vickrey. 

C.  — English  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Classics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Class  Readings:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Christmas  Carol,  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation. 

Home  Readings:  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  Confession  of  an  Opium  Eater,  Silas  Marner,  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Macaulay's  Addison  and  Milton.    Miss  Vickrey. 

D.  — Spelling  required  daily  in  connection  with  all  classes  in 
English.    Special  classes  will  be  organized  when  necessary. 

HISTORY 

Students  who  enter  the  Academy  are  supposed  to  h  ive  com- 
pleted courses  in  the  History  of  Texas  nnd  the  History  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  in  History  as  offered  by  the  Academy, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  three  years  of  required  work. 

A.  Ancient  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  D  hours. 
Myers'  Revised  Edition  is  used  as  the  text,,  with  note-books  and 

library  references.  Mr.  Roberts. 

//.  Medieval  and  Modern  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring, 
.'{  hours.  Notebooks  and  supplementary  work  required.  Bibli- 
cal Hi  lory;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  A  text  will  be 
used  and  collateral  readings  required.     Mr.  Roberts. 
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C.  — Civics;  Fall,  5  hours.  American  History;  Winter  and 
Spring,  5  hours.    Mr.  Roberts. 

D.  — History  of  England;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
Mr.  Roberts. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  — Elementary  Algebra;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
Mrs.  Kinsey. 

B.  — Advanced  Algebra;  Fall.  Plane  Geometry;  Winter  and 
Spring,  5  hours.    Mrs.  Kinsey. 

C.  — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  5  hours.    Mrs.  Kinsey. 

D.  — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours.  For 
students  who  have  completed  Algebra,  but  have  had  little  or  no 
Geometry.    Mrs.  Kinsey. 

LATIN 

A.  — Hale's  First  Latin  Book;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5 
hours.  Daily  exercises  at  the  blackboard,  together  with  the 
study  of  forms  and  quantity.    Mr.  Cantrell. 

B.  — Caesar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours.  Rolfe  and 
Dennison's  Junior  Latin  Book,  including  two  books  of  Caesar's 
Gallic  War.  Prose  Composition  and  Grammar,  Hale-Busk.  Mr. 
Cantrell. 

C.  — Grammar  and  Composition,  5  hours.  Eutropius  Nepos 
and  Sallust's  Catiline.    Mr.  Cantrell. 

GREEK 

Two  years  of  work  in  this  department  are  offered  to  students 
of  the  Academy,  this  work  serving  as  an  introduction  to  both 
Classical  and  New  Testament  Greek.  For  particulars,  see  an- 
nouncement of  courses  for  the  Department  of  Greek  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

GERMAN 

A. — Essentials  of  German  Grammar;  Composition  and  read- 
ing of  easy  prose.    Mrs.  Sargent. 
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B. — Grammar,  German  syntax  and  more  difficult  composition. 
Reading  of  some  three  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  poetry  from 
modern  writers.    Mrs.  Sargent. 

FRENCH 

Elementary  Course. — Thorough  drill  on  the  elements  of 
French  Grammar,  pronunciation,  dictation,  translation  of  easy 
English  into  French,  reading  of  selected  short  stories.  Mrs. 
Sargent. 

SPANISH 

Elementary  Course. — Spanish  Grammar,  pronunciation,  simple 
dictation,  translation  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  reading  of 
easy  Spanish  texts.    Dr.  Case. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  Natural  Science  in  the  Academy  cover  the 
same  ground  as  do  those  of  the  best  high  schools.  All  classes 
have  the  advantage  of  charts,  drawings,  collections  of  specimen?, 
and  excellent  laboratory  facilities. 

A.  — Physiology;  Fall,  5  hours. 

B.  — Physiography;  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 

C.  — Elements  of  Physics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  5  hours. 
Mr.  Bentley. 

SOCIETY  WORK  REQUIRED 

All  students  who  take  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  Acaoemy 
shall  he  classed  as  Aeademy  students;  provided  such  students 
as  are  conditional  Freshmen,  who  have  completed  at  least  twelve 
unit,  of  Academy  work,  may  be  classed  as  Freshmen. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  societies  admit  no 
more  members  except  University  students,  and  special  students 
who  have  the  same  standing  required  of  University  students. 

Specials  not  having  the  requirement!  of  University  students 
may  become  members  of  the  Academy  Literary  Society. 

All  Academy  students  must  be  active  members  of  the  Academy 
Literary  Society,  mile  s  excused  by  the  Principal.  Students 
who,  for  any  reason,  can  not  take  active  part  in  the  Academy 
Literary  Society,  will  be  provided  with  other  literary  and 
general  work. 
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I 

HISTORY  AND  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  hi 
Texas  after  the  Civil  War,  Addison  Clark  and  Peter  Smith 
opened  a  private  school  in  the  village  of  Fort  Worth.  A  few 
months  later,  the  place  of  Peter  Smith  was  taken  by  Randolph 
Clark,  a  brother  of  Addison  Clark,  and  the  school  was  con- 
ducted by  these  two  brothers  until  the  spring  of  1873.  This 
school  was  not  chartered,  and  later  was  not  considered  by  the 
Clarks  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  University;  yet 
it  was  a  natural  predecessor  and  served  to  bring  together  into 
the  same  task  the  two  men  to  whom  the  institution  owes  its 
origin. 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  these  brothers,  seeing  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  better  opportunity  for  such  work  in  Thorp  Springs, 
Texas,  removed  thither  and  began  a  private  school,  which  was, 
almost  immediately  afterward,  chartered  under  the  name  of 
Add-Ran  College.  The  character  and  ability  of  these  teachers, 
together  with  the  solid  worth  of  the  instruction  and  general 
advantages  offered,  attracted  an  appreciative  and  increasing 
patronage.  To  meet  its  demands,  the  modest  plans  of  the 
beginning  were  enlarged  and  more  ample  buildings  were  erected; 
of  right,  the  enterprise  nourished. 

In  1889  Add-Ran  College  became  the  property  of  the  Chris- 
tion  Churches  of  Texas,  the  name  being  changed  to  Add-Ran 
Christian  University.  It  continued,  however,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Clark  brothers,  maintaining  Its  reputation 
for  scholarly  influence,  and  proving  itself  to  be,  even  more  than 
before,  an  institution  for  which  men  and  women  counted  it  a 
glory  to  live  lives  of  devoted  self-sacrifice. 

In    lfrWfj  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  University  from 

Thorp  Springs  tf>  s  more  advantageous  location,  where  the  life 

of  some  city  might  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  culture  afforded 
to  the  Student,  Snd  from  which  the  institution  might  more  ef- 
fectively reftd]  the  State  at  large.     Waco  was  favorably  con- 

sideredi  An  educational  movement  on  the  pari  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  had  established  Waco  Female  College.  Financial 
conditions  not  being  such  as  to  warrant,  continuance  of  the  en- 
terpri  c,  the  property  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church. 
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On  Christmas  Day,  1895,  the  change  of  location  was  formally 
made. 

For  a  time  after  its  removal,  the  growth  of  the  University 
was  retarded  by  such  losses  and  adversities  as  of  necessity  at- 
tend all  transplanting.  But  with  steadfast  faith  a  few  heroic 
souls,  chief  among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Thornton  E.  Shir- 
ley, carried  forward  the  work  of  establishing  the  institution 
amid  its  new  surroundings.  Their  faith  and  their  labors  were 
not  unrewarded.  Slowly,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  surely,  thfe 
old  life,  becoming  adjusted  to  the  new  environment,  pulsed  with 
greater  and  ever  greater  vigor,  until  it  is  now  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  the  spirit  that  gave  "Old  Add-Ran"  its  splendid  integ- 
rity of  character  is  dominating  the  activities  of  the  institution 
as  it  advances  to  possess  its  larger  heritage. 

The  name  "Texas  Christian  University"  was  adopted  in  1902 
to  suit  the  enlarged  purposes  and  work  of  the  school,  while  the 
name  "Add-Ran"  with  its  multitude  of  historic  associations  was 
retained  as  the  designation  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  central  college  of  the  University.  This  name,  though  com- 
posed of  the  first  syllables  of  Addison  and  Randolph,  was  the 
personal  name  of  a  younger  brother,  and  was  given  to  the 
College  as  a  memorial  after  his  demise  at  an  early  age. 

On  the  evening  of  March  22,  1910,  the  Main  Building  of 
the  University  burned,  depriving  the  school  of  classrooms, 
library,  museum,  chapel  and  much  valuable  furniture,  besides 
the  rooms  of  young  men  which  occupied  the  third  and  fourth 
floors.  The  loss  was  estimated  to  be  about  $175,000;  and  the 
insurance  was  only  enough  to  pay  indebtedness. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  fire  unsolicited  bids  for  the 
removal  of  the  University  to  some  other  city  were  urged  upon 
the  Trustees  by' committees  from  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  other 
cities.  Though  the  Trustees  seriously  dreaded  the  difficulties 
and  perhaps  ill-will  that  such  a  removal  would  entail,  and  dis- 
liked to  sacrifice  other  valuable  buildings,  yet  finding  no  possi- 
bility of  rebuilding  in  Waco  for  lack  of  funds,  they  finally  in 
the  following  June  accepted  the  offer  of  citizens  of  Fort  Worth 
to  give  fifty  acres  of  beautiful  land  for  a  site  and  $200,000  in 
cash  and  property. 

The  University  began  its  sessions  in  Fort  Worth  the  next 
September  in  a  rented  business  block,  and  a  year  later  the  new 
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Main  Building  and  Jarvis  Hall  were  opened,  and  the  school 
entered  into  its  new  home.  In  1912  Goode  Hall,  and  in  1913 
Clark  Hall,  became  available;  and  soon  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity began  to  prove  that  a  new  era  of  its  history  had  dawned. 

The  University  has  had  five  presidents:  Addison  Clark, 
Albert  Buxton,  E.  V.  Zollars,  Clinton  Lockhart,  and  Frederick  D. 
Kershner;  also  two  acting  presidents,  E.  C.  Snow  and  W.  B. 
Parks. 

AMENDED  CHARTER  OF  TEXAS  CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 

The  Stite  of  Texas,  McLennan  County. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  laws  of  the  Stite 
of  Texas  (Revised  Statutes  of  Texas,  Title  XXI,  Chapter  2, 
Article  647)  Texas  Christian  University,  an  educational  cor- 
poration created  under  the  laws  of  said  State,  hereby  adopts 
the  following  amendments  to  its  Charter  and  presents  the  same 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  action 
is  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  regular  session  of  said 
Board.  S  lid  corporation  was  first  created  under  the  name  of 
Add-Ran  Christum  University,  by  charter  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  October  5,  A.  D.  1889.  An  amended 
charter  was  filed  in  the  same  office  by  said  corporation,  on 
December  28,  A.  I).  1895.  A  further  amendment,  by  which, 
among  other  things,  the  name  of  said  corporation  was  changed 
to  Texas  Christian  University,  was  filed  in  the  same  office  by 
such  Corporation,  on  June  10,  A.  I).  1902.  The  amended  charter 
now  adopted,  which  is  substituted  for  the  said  preceding  charters, 
of  whicb  all  the  provisions  not  herein  contained  are  abandoned, 
and  under  which  said  corporation  is  hereafter  to  be  continued, 
is  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I. 

Th<  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  is  the  sup- 
port of  an  educational  undertaking,  to-wit:  The  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  university 
rank,  for  the  education  and  training  of  students  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  languages,  and  in  all  branches  of  learning,  under 
Christian  influence,  so  that  such  education  shall  include  due 
regard  to  moral  and  religious  development  and  competent  in- 
struction in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

There  is  also  included  in  its  purposes  the  acquisition,  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  and  correlated  schools 
and  school  property  at  such  points  in  the  State  of  Texas  as 
may  be  found  advisable,  to  be  under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment and  conducted  with  the  same  aims. 

ARTICLE  III. 

i 

The  place  or  places  where  the  business  of  this  corporation  Is 
to  be  transacted  shall  be  at  the  City  of  Waco,  in  McLennan 
County,  Texas,  where  its  University  is  now  located,  but  not 
necessarily  within  the  corporate  limits  of  said  city.  But  such 
business  affairs  of  its  auxiliary  and  correlated  schools  as  may 
by  the  corporation  be  committed  to  local  boards,  governing 
bodies  or  faculties  may  be  transacted  at  the  places  where  such 
auxiliary  schools  may  be  established. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

This  corporation  shall  exist  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  its  original  charter. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  number  of  Directors  (known  in  this  corporation  as 
Trustees)  shall  be  thirteen,  and  the  names  and  residences  of 
those  who  are  appointees  for  the  present  year  are  as  follows: 
(Names  omitted.) 

ARTICLE  VI. 

This  corporation  will  issue  no  capital  stock.    The  estimated 
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value  of  the  goods,  chatties,  lands,  rights  and  credits  owned 
by  the  corporation  is  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  witness  whereof  the  subscribers,  Trustees  as  aforesaid 
hereto  set  their  hands.    (Names  omitted.) 
State  of  Texas, 

County  of  McLennan. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Texas 
Christian  University  held  at  Waco,  Texas,  on  the  8th  day  of 
June,  1910,    *    *    *    *    the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"It  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
Texas  Christian  University  as  set  forth  in  its  amended  charter 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  May  31,  1906,  are 
hereby  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

"ARTICLE  III  is  amended  so  as  to  read:  'The  place  or 
places  where  the  business  of  this  corporation  is  to  be  transacted 
shall  be  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  in  Tarrant  County,  Texas, 
where  its  University  will  be  located,  but  not  necessarily  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  said  city.  But  such  business  affairs  of 
its  auxiliary  and  correlated  schools  as  may  by  the  corporation 
be  committed  to  local  boards,  governing  bodies  or  faculties,  may 
be  transacted  at  the  places  where  such  auxiliary  schools  may 
be  established.' 

"ARTICLE  V  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  fix  the  number  of 
its  trustees  at  twenty-one  instead  of  thirteen. 

"And  it  is  further  resolved  that  the  said  amendments  be 
authenticated  in  the  manner  required  by  the  statutes  of  Texas, 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State." 

(The  above  amendments  were  adopted.) 

II 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS 

FoH  Worth  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of 
TcxaH,  and  one  of  the  largest,  most  substantial  and  most  pros- 
perous renters  of  trade  and  thought  in  the  whole  Southwest 
The  city  is  well  built,  well  paved  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  As 
a  railroad  renter  of  note,  it  is  easily  accessible  from  all  quarters. 
It  is  well  drained,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  artesian 
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water;  and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthful 
cities  in  the  Union.  Before  all  things  else,  perhaps,  it  is  a  good 
residence  city.  Beautiful  homes  and  well-kept  lawns  and  streets 
testify  to  the  character  and  taste  of  its  citizens.  Its  public 
educational  facilities  are  excellent;  in  addition  it  has  many 
private  schools  and  several  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Without  doubt,  it  is  the  greatest  educational  center  in  the  State. 

The  University  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location  in  one  of  the 
southern  suburbs,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Union 
Station.  It  is,  thus,  so  removed  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of 
the  city  as  to  have  all  the  healthfulness  and  freedom  of  the 
country;  yet  through  its  connection  by  electric  car  line  with  the 
down-town  district  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes'  ride 
to  reach  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The  campus  comprises 
some  fifty  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  to  be  planted  and  adorned 
by  a  landscape  artist.  The  buildings  are  tastefully  disposed 
and  constructed  according  to  a  suitable  and  uniform  style  of 
architecture.  The  elevation  affords  a  commanding  view  of  the 
city  beneath  and  large  vistas  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  fortunately  situated,  Texas  Christian  University  offers 
the  advantages  of  both  country  and  city  life,  the  disadvantages 
of  both  being  eliminated.  It  is  a  location  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  massive  four-story  struc- 
ture, built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  faced  with  cream- 
colored  brick,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Floors,  ceilings,  stair- 
cases,— all  parts  of  the  building  except  doors,  windows  and 
facings  for  them,  are  completely  incombustible.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  severly  classical,  and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  high  ideals  of  the  school.  The  dimensions  of  the  building 
are  200x135  feet. 

The  first  floor  contains  class  rooms,  the  dining  hall  and 
kitchen,  toilet  rooms,  store  rooms  for  various  purposes  and  labo- 
ratories for  biology  and  geology.  The  dining  room  is  seventy 
feet  long  by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  five  hundred  people. 
The  class  rooms  are  splendidly  equipped  throughout  with  the 
latest  apparatus  and  furniture. 
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The  second  floor  contains  the  chapel,  office  rooms,  library, 
class  rooms,  and  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
equipment  of  the  science  rooms  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and 
the  student  has  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  securing  adequate 
information  through  experimental  methods.  The  chapel  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  South.  Its  dimensions  are  ninety  by  fifty 
feet.  The  platform  is  thirty-six  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  is 
well  equipped  with  dressing  rooms  on  the  wings.  The  acoustic 
properties  of  the  chapel  are  excellent,  and  the  seating  capacity, 
counting  gallery  space,  is  over  one  thousand.. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  class  and  recitation  rooms 
throughout,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  suitable  and  com- 
plete equipment  for  class  room  or  lecture  work  is  to  be  found  in 
any  institution  in  the  land.  A  notable  feature  is  the  addition 
of  a  private  office  to  each  department  class  room  for  the  use  of 
the  professor  in  charge.  The  rooms,  all  of  ample  size,  are  well 
heated  and  lighted,  and  are  provided  with  the  most  approved 
furniture. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  in« 
eluding  Music,  Painting  and  Oratory;  the  Business  College;  and 
the  halls  for  the  literary  societies.  The  Music  Department  is 
equipped  with  new  Knabe  pianos,  and  has  splendid  practice  and 
instruction  rooms.  The  Business  College  is  allotted  ample 
space  and  is  also  well  furnished.  The  literary  societies  have 
beautiful  halls.  The  liberality  of  students  and  friends  is  rapidly 
giving  these  halls  the  equipment  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
In  the  Administration  Building,  Texas  Christian  University 
has  a  work-shop  worthy  of  her  ideals  and  unexcelled  in  facili- 
ties for  producing  that  culture  which  is  the  object  of  the  school. 

JARVIS  BALL 

The  new  dormitory  for  young  ladies  is  beautiful  in  form  and 
fun  h,  and  is  an  exquisite  product  of  the  builders'  art.  Severely 
in  harmony  with  the  general  plan  adopted  for  the  group  of 
University  buildings,  its  classic  grace  and  dignity  are  not^only 
i  >-  I  I'ul  to  the  '-ye,  hut  are  aiso  an  inspiration  to  noble  thought 
and  lif<-.  Like  the  Administration  Building,  it  is  constructed  of 
re-enforced  concrete  throughout  and  cream  brick  facing,  and  is 
therefore  adsolutely  fireproof.     A  fire  could  be  kindled  on  the 
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floor  of  any  room  without  harming  the  building  in  any  respect 
aside  from  blackening  the  door  facings  and  walls,  and  cracking 
the  glass  of  the  windows.  The  building  contains  eighty  rooms 
of  ample  size.  Each  room  has  two  large  clothes  closets,  water 
and  electric  lights,  and  is  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
furniture.  The  parlors  on  the  lower  floor  are  spacious  and  beau- 
tifully furnished.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  steam, 
and  every  modern  convenience  to  be  found  in  a  first-class  hotel 
is  provided.  Thoroughness  and  comfort  without  extravagance 
is  the  guiding  principle  everywhere.  Jarvis  Hall  was  named 
for  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jarvis  of  Fort  Worth,  lifelong  friends 
of  the  University. 

GOODE  HALL 

Goode  Hall,  so  named  because  of  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Goode  of  Bartlett,  Texas,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  donors 
to  the  building  fund,  is  a  substantial  structure  130x40  feet, 
built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  and  therefore  like  the 
other  buildings  on  the  campus  absolutely  fireproof.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  classical,  and  harmonizes  with  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Home.  Like  the  other 
buildings,  Goode  Hall  is  heated  by  steam  from  a  central  plant, 
and  is  lighted  by  electricity.  It  contains  fifty-four  living  rooms, 
besides  lavatories,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  and  the  plant  of  the 
University  Print  Shop.  The  building  is  designed  especially 
for  ministerial  students,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  se- 
curing room  and  board  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  the  dining 
room  and  kitchen  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministerial 
Boarding  Club.  Ministerial  quarters  in  most  schools  lack  in 
efficiency  and  comfort  what  they  gain  in  economy.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  here,  since  Goode  Hall  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
credit  to  the  institution  and  to  the  work  which  it  represents. 

CLARK  MEMORIAL  HALL 

A  three-story  concrete  building,  very  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  Girls'  Home,  has  been  erected  for  young  men  in  honor 
of  the  two  brothers,  Addison  and  Randolph  Clark,  founders  of 
the  institution.    It  has  equal  conveniences  and  equipments  with 
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the  other  buildings.  It  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  The  cornerstone  was  laid,  with  appropriate  exercises, 
June  12,  1912. 

HEATING  PLANT 

The  University  owns  and  operates  its  own  heating  and  light- 
ing plant.  From  one  set  of  boilers  steam  is  conducted  to  all 
the  University  buildings,  and  every  room  throughout  is  thus 
heated  by  steam.  In  connection  with  the  boilers  of  the  heating 
plant,  a  dynamo  is  operated,  by  means  of  which  all  the  buildings 
on  the  campus  have  electric  light  service. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  University  afford  opportunity 
for  individual  experiment  and  investigation  in  the  fields  of 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  stu- 
dent such  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  study  that  he  may  be  led  to  a  direct 
comprehension  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature 
involved.  In  each  of  the  laboratories  provision  is  made  for 
carrying  out,  in  full,  the  courses  outlined  for  its  respective 
department.  The  advanced  courses  in  Physics  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  matters  of  quantitative  measurement.  The  biologi- 
cal laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  necessary  for  satis- 
factory handling  of  fresh  material — much  of  it  may  be  collected 
in  the  immediate  vicinity — has  in  alcoholic  preservation  a  col- 
lection of  specimens  selected  with  reference  to  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemblances  of  many 
forms  of  life,  from  tlx-  study  of  which  the  student  may  obtain  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  important  subject  of  classification. 

Ill 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

When  Add  llan  University  btCUM  the  property  of  the  Chris- 
t  ion  Chun-he?  of  Texas,  delegates  from  the  associated  churches 
;.  mbled  in  convention,  elected  a  Hoard  of  Trustees,  each  to 
BoM  office  four  years,  that  should,  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
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control  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  This  Board  was  made 
self-perpetuating,  the  term  of  office  for  part  of  the  membership 
expiring  each  year,  the  remaining  members  filling  the  vacancies 
by  election,  provision  being  thus  made  for  a  change  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  whole  Board  every  four  years.  The  functions  of 
the  Trustees  were,  and  are,  to  provide  what  in  their  judgment, 
may  be  necessary  for  the  effective  working  of  the  school,  to 
meet,  in  as  far  as  financial  conditions  may  warrant,  the  de- 
mands of  its  growth  and  enlargement,  and  to  govern  either 
mediately  or  immediately  the  institution  committed  to  its  charge. 
Associated  with  the  regular  Board,  and  sharing  more  or  less 
in  the  responsibilities,  is  an  Advisory  Board,  elected  or  re-elected 
annually  by  the  Executive  Board. 

The  immediate  government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
University  the  Trustees  have  delegated  to  a  President  and 
Faculty,  whose  functions  and  powers  are  such  as  usually  apper- 
tain to  Presidents  and  Faculties  in  similar  institutions.  The 
Trustees,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  supreme  authority 
in  all  things. 

In  the  organization  of  the  University  the  same  principles 
have  been  observed  as  obtained  in  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning.  Texas  Christian  University  is  an  as- 
sociation of  schools  and  colleges  under  one  management,  directed 
to  one  common  purpose.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  one  another;  each  has  a  distinct  function,  yet  all 
partake  of,  and  contribute  to,  the  life  and  work  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

IV 

LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM. 

A  large  room — 24x75  feet — on  the  ground  floor  of  one  wing 
of  the  Main  Building  is  used  as  a  library  and  reading-room. 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose,  being  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  library  contains  3,141  volumes  and  represents 
only  three  years'  growth,  dating  from  the  Waco  fire  in  1910, 
which  destroyed  the  entire  library.  The  books  are  classified  and 
arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  system,  and  an  index  of 
authors,  titles  and  subjects  places  the  contents  at  the  command 
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of  all  who  are  in  search  of  information  upon  any  subject.  Be- 
sides the  General  Library  are  the  following  special  collections: 

(1)  The  Mollie  Elliott  Strange  Memorial  Library  of  Classical 
Language  and  Literature.  Presented  by  L.  C.  Strange,  of 
Temple,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

(2)  Senior  Class  1913  Library  of  History  and  Political 
Science.    Presented  to  the  Library  on  June  11,  1913. 

(3)  Texas  Christian  University  Medical  Library.  Housed 
in  the  Main  Building,  Medical  College  in  the  city. 

The  library  has  been  enriched  within  the  last  few  years  with 
gifts  from  the  following:  Mrs.  J.  D.  Jackson  and  daughter, 
Una,  of  Alpine;  Waco  T.  C.  U.  Library  Association;  Rev.  J.  J. 
Cramer  Collection;  The  John  D.  Newcomer  Collection  (includ- 
ing a  complete  set  of  the  "Millenial  Harbinger")  ;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Gorman  Collection  (June,  1913),  and  the  large  collection  of 
bound  and  unbound  magazines  donated  by  Judge  A.  E.  Wilkin- 
son, Austin;  Misses  Nunn,  of  the  city,  and  President  Kershner. 
The  library  is  open  from  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.  and  is  in  charge 
of  a  professional  librarian.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth  is  also  available  to  students  and  professors  of 
the  University. 

At  present  the  library  contains  over  500  bound  magazines, 
besides  many  hundred  unbound  ones.  The  University  bears 
the  expense  of  having  these  bound  when  our  friends  do  not. 
We  receive  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  about  seventy-five  well 
selected  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

"REBECCA  SHIRLEY  ROOM" 

In  1911  the  Shirley  family,  Anna,  Texas,  composed  of  Andrew 
Shirley,  Fred  Shirley,  B.  L.  Shirley,  Mrs.  Cox  and  Miss  Maggie 
Shirley,  gave  $1,050  to  furnish  the  library  room  in  honor  of 
their  mother,  and  the  room  was  designated  as  the  "Rebecca 
Shirley  Room."  The  gift  was  not  to  include  any  books,  but 
just  the  furnishings,  and  it  was  their  wish  that  we  have  the 
beat  and  latest  library  equipment  obtainable.  Their  wish  will 
lie  carefully  carried  out  as  soon  as  we  have  quarters  that  will 
amply  provide  for  such  a  beautiful  gift. 
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V 

PUBLICATIONS 

THE  BULLETIN 

The  bi-monthly  periodical  is  the  official  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  school  and  its  friends.  One  number  is  the 
annual  Catalogue.  The  other  numbers  contain  announcements; 
past  and  future  happenings  of  interest  to  the  patrons,  news  of 
Faculty  changes,  of  the  work  of  the  churches  for  the  school, 
the  progress  of  Education  Day,  plans,  improvements,  etc.  It 
is  well  filled  with  facts  that  the  people  ought  to  know,  and  told 
in  a  style  readable  and  interesting. 

The  Bulletin  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  every  friend  who 
will  indicate  a  desire  for  it.  The  University  desires  to  keep  its 
friends  informed  of  its  progress. 

Besides  The  Bulletin  and  other  matter  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  two  periodicals  reflecting  the  inner  life  and 
various  activities  of  the  school  are  published  by  the  students: 
The  Skiff  and  The  Horned  Frog. 

THE  SKIFF 

A  weekly  publication,  popular  in  character,  giving  the  news 
of  the  institution.  The  paper  is  growing  in  favor,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  lists  among  college  papers  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

THE  HORNED  FROG 

This  is  the  College  "Annual,"  and  comes  from  the  press  near 
the  close  of  the  session.  It  is  a  neat  book  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  reflecting  all  sides  of  college  life  from  its  more 
serious  phases  to  the  jokes  and  pranks  which  grow  out  of  warm 
friendship  and  good  will.  It  is  the  one  publication  which  the 
student  feels  he  must  take  home  with  him.  It  serves  as  the 
best  exhibit  he  can  make  to  his  friends  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
school,  and  in  years  to  come  it  revives  the  most  delightful 
memories  of  his  college  experiences. 
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THE  MICROBE 

The  Medical  College  students  also  publish  an  excellent  monthly 
journal  known  as  the  Microbe.  It  is  one  of  the  best  college 
publications  of  its  class. 

VI 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  oratory  in  its 
best  sense  among  its  members,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  through- 
out the  school.  All  oratorical  contests  are  under  its  supervision, 
and  it  elects  delegates  to  the  State  Oratorical  Association,  ^f 
which  it  is  a  member.  Each  student  has  the  privilege  at  the 
time  of  matriculation  of  paying  fifty  cents  to  the  University  and 
receiving  a  ticket  of  admission  to  all  oratorical  events  during 
the  year. 

UNIVERSITY  CHURCH 

A  regular  church  organization,  including  ttl  its  membership 
students,  faculty,  and  residents  in  the  neighborhood,  meets  m 
the  chapel  of  the  University.  The  church  has  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous year  the  past  session. 

An  active  religious  life  is  in  every  way  encouraged. 

Full  opportunity  is  afforded  students  to  visit  the  churches  in 
the  city. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  University  school  a 
model  Sunday  School.  Most  of  the  classes  are  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  men  and  women  who  are  well  equipped  for 
the  work.  Practically  every  student  in  the  University  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  School. 

STUDENTS'  VOLUNTEER  RAND 

The  hand  i:  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
preparing  for  work  in  the  foreign  field.  They  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  go  wherever  the  Foreign  Board  may  deem  it 
best  to  send   them.     They  meet  weekly   for  the  purposes  of 
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devotion,  for  intelligent  study  of  the  mission  fields  and  for 
increasing  missionary  interest. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Since  its  organization  at  Texas  Christian  University  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  an  important  factor  in  college  life.  It 
has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  religious  affairs,  and  has  been  helpful 
in  every  Christian  work  and  in  deepening  spirituality  among  the 
students.  The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  undenominational.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  spiritual  growth,  fellowship  and  strenuous 
Christian  living  among  the  men. 

The  Association  meets  once  a  week  for  devotional  purposes 
'  and  to  consider  questions  of  practical  work  among  the  students. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

This  organization  fills  a  place  among  the  young  women  similar 
to  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  the  young  men.    During  the 
I  past  year  it  has  been  especially  active  and  has  accomplished 
much  good. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  ASSOCIATION 

'  The  Ministerial  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of 
,  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  meets  every  Friday 
evening.  Discussions  of  themes  related  to  practical  church  work, 
sermons,  etc.,  are  held  at  these  meetings.  Occasional  addresses 
are  given  by  visitors.  In  this  organization  the  more  mature 
j ministers  assist  the  younger  ones  in  obtaining  work  among  the 
churches,  and  render  all  possible  help  in  various  other  matters. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  University  maintains  five  literary  societies,  the  Add-Ran 
and  the  Shirley  for  college  young  men,  the  Clark  and  the  Wal- 
1  ton  for  the  college  young  women,  and  the  Roberts  for  prepara- 
tory students.  These  societies  have  their  own  halls,  and  from 
time  to  time  render  public  programs.  Their  work  is  of  the 
highest  class. 

I 
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PRIZES 
SOCIETY  PRIZES 

1.  The  T.  E.  Shirley  Prize.  The  former  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  offers  annually  a  $20.00  gold  medal  to  the 
student  in  the  Shirley  Society  making  the  best  grade  in  scholar- 
ship and  general  work. 

2.  The  J.  T.  McKissick  Prize.  Mr.  McKissick  offers  $10.00 
to  the  best  worker  in  the  Add-Ran  Literary  Society. 

3.  Van  Zandt  Jarvis  Prize.  A  $10.00  gold  medal  is  given  to 
the  best  worker  in  the  Walton  Literary  Society. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  free  literary  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  mak- 
ing the  highest  record  in  the  Senior  Academy  class,  and  in  each 
class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  making  this 
award,  proper  account  is  taken  of  the  student's  general  bearing 
and  conduct. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  free  literary  scholarship  is  given  to  the  honor  graduate  of 
any  High  School  that  is  affiliated  with  the  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Mr.  M.  II.  Rood,  of  Austin,  Texas,  offers  a  beautiful  solid 
gold  watch  to  the  winner  of  an  inter-society  oratorical  contest". 
This  contest  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  commencement 

Week. 

THE  R.  EL  COUGH  PRIZE 

Dr.  R.  H.  Cough,  of  Fort  Worth,  since  the  final  award  of  the 
GOQgh  cup  last  year,  offers  a  gold  medal  to  the  successful 
rontfst.'int  for  the  honor  of  representing  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity in  the  Inter  Collegiate  State  Oratorical  Contest. 
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THE  BOYD-HEAD  MEDAL 

Drs.  Frank  Boyd  and  Wesley  J.  Head,  of  Fort  Worth,  offer  a 
$25  gold  medal  to  the  person  doing  the  most  efficient  debating 
throughout  the  year's  contests.  Open  to  undergraduates  doing 
the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours'  college  work. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  PRIZE 

This  is  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  taken  all  of  their 
courses  in  this  school,  and  is  presented  to  the  student  making 
the  highest  psrcentage  during  the  four  terms  necessary  to 
graduation.  It  will  not  be  awarded  except  to  students  whose 
general  average  on  final  examinations  is  90  per  cent  or  over. 
Grades  made  in  special  or  private  examinations  will  not  be  con- 
sidered.   The  prize  is  a  handsome  gold  medal. 

Note. — The  prizes  in  the  Medical  Department  are  listed  in 
the  Announcement  of  the  Medical  College. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

MORALS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  sometimes  happens  that  students,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time  and  free  from  paternal  authority  and  the  restraining 
influence  of  home  life,  retrograde  morally.  Usually,  we  may 
add,  the  tendencies  under  changed  conditions  depend  largely 
upon  the  stability  of  character  as  established  by  home  training. 
The  Faculty  of  Texas  Christian  University  is  pledged  to  make 
the  morals  of  students  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  observed  in  administering  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  These  are  held  as  fundamental  and 
necessary  in  maintaining  strong,  consistent  discipline.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  recognize  that  right  motive  is  the  chief  element  in 
conduct,  that  self-discipline  is  the  best  of  discipline,  that  the 
subtler  influences  of  a  healthful  atmosphere  and  of  a  correct 
school  sentiment  must  constitute  the  chief  reliance  for  good  gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  place  for  the  strong 
arm  of  authority,  and  it  will  be  exercised  promptly  and  without 
apology  when  occasion  demands. 
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The  discipline  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  students 
are  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  actuated  by  high  motives  and 
lofty  ideals.  They  are  not  treated  as  children,  but  rather  as 
young  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  their  own  conduct.  They  are  not  burdened  with  many  rules, 
but  each  one  is  expected  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  because  he 
has  arrived  at  the  age  when  he  is  governed  on  the  high  ground 
of  principle.  A  few  regulations  are  intended  chiefly  as  re- 
minders of  matters  of  propriety  that  grow  out  of  the  community 
life  of  a  University  that  might  be  otherwise  overlooked,  even 
by  well-meaning  students. 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  students'  surroundings 
ideal  by  fostering  the  best  influences.  They  are  carefully 
guarded  against  the  allurements  of  the  city.  Younger  students 
will  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  city  without  permission,  which 
will  be  withheld  unless  a  good  reason  is  offered.  Standing  ac- 
counts must  not  be  contracted  with  merchants.  In  this  we 
beg  the  co-operation  of  parents.  Do  not  allow  students  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  spending  money. 

Students  finding  it  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  must  obtain 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean. 

Any  student  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  institution  before 
the  time  for  which  he  matriculated  has  expired,  must  report  to 
the  Dean  before  withdrawal.  Should  he  leave  without  securing 
the  Dean's  consent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  such  a  letter  will 
be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  University. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  democratic.  No  secret 
societies  are  allowed.  Hazing  is  positively  forbidden.  Charac- 
ter  anrl  conduct,  not  clothes  and  money,  determine  the  stu- 
dents' standing.  Those  working  their  way  stand  as  well  as 
any,  if  they  arc  in  other  respects  deserving.  The  students  who 
an'  Mining  their  way  by  doing  janitor  or  dining-room  service 
arc  usually  among  the  best  of  students. 

Kvvy  student,  on  entering  is  required  to  sign  a  pledge  that 
he  will  not  engage  in  class  rushing  or  in  hazing,  also  that  he 
will  neither  join,  nor  assist  in  organizing,  any  secret  club  or 
fraternity  or  society  or  any  organization  whatever  not  approved 
by  the  Faculty. 
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ROOMING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

All  students,  male  and  female,  are  required  to  room  and 
board  in  the  college  buildings,  except  by  special  consent.  Stu- 
dents will  not  be  received  who  board  or  room  in  private  homes 
without  special  permission.  No  student  will  be  matriculated 
who  disregards  this  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  finan- 
cial needs  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  demand  the  full  support 
of  every  patron — and  every  patron  will  receive  fair  compensa- 
tion. Although  frequent  changing  of  rooms  is  discouraged,  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes  at  any  time 
as  may  be  deemed  best. 

Any  teacher  reserving  a  room  in  either  of  the  Dormitories  is 
expected  to  hold  the  room  engaged  until  the  end  of  the  session 
and  is  required  to  board  in  the  College.  Rooms  will  not  be  fur- 
nished without  board,  and  board  will  not  be  furnished  without 
rooms. 

WHAT  TO  BRING 

Students  coming  to  T.  C.  U.  for  the  first  time  desire  to 
know  what  to  bring.  The  school  furnishes  for  each  room 
a  bed,  including  springs  and  mattress,  a  dresser,  table,  wash 
bowl  and  pitcher,  and  chairs.  The  student  is  required  to  fur- 
nish his  own  bedding  of  all  kinds,  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets, 
blankets,  quilts,  towels,  napkins,  napkin  rings,  rugs,  if  they  are 
desired,  and  any  other  luxuries  that  may  be  wanted.  Pictures 
are  particularly  good  things  to  bring,  as  they  help  vastly  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  bare  walls. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy 
compatible  with  efficient  work;  still  they  are  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  money.  The  possibility  of  permanently  doing  real 
I  college  work  without  endowment  is  no  longer  entertained  by 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  necessities  of  a  modern  col- 
lege in  the  matter  of  men  and  equipment.  If  the  question  of 
endowment  is  not  pressed  in  the  immediate  future,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  its  necessity  is  not  recognized.  It  will  follow 
immediately  upon  the  adjustment  of  other  matters  which  of 
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right  should  precede  it.  In  the  meantime  any  contribution  to 
the  endowment  fund  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and 
sacredly  set  apart  for  any  special  department  indicated  by  the 
donor. 

FORM  OF  REQUEST 

The  following  form  should  be  used  by  persons  desiring  to  be- 
queath property  to  the  University: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  Texas  Christian  University, 
located  at  Fort  Worth,  County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas,  the 

sum  of  dollars,  to  be  used  (here 

state  for  what,  if  any,  particular  purpose,  it  is  to  be  used.  If 
the  bequest  is  real  estate  it  should  be  carefully  described.  Be 
particular  about  conforming  to  the  laws  of  your  State) . 

'   L.  C.  BRITE  BIBLE  CHAIR 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brite,  of  Marfa,  Texas, 
the  English  Bible  Chair  in  the  University  is  now  endowed  In 
the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
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EXPENSES 
TUITION 

Fall   Winter  Spring  Single 
4  Mos.  3  Mos.  3  Mos.  Month. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  $30.00  $22.50  $22.50  $  8.50 

The  Academy   28.00    21.00    21.00  7.50 


College  of  Fine  Arts: 


56.00 

42.00 

42.00 

15.00 

Piano  under  Mr.  Simpson  

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

12.00 

Piano  under  Mrs.  Simpson  

32.00 

24.00 

24.00 

9.00 

Piano  under  Miss  Bowman  

28.00 

21.00 

21.00 

8.00 

Violin,  Mr.  Cahoon  

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

11.00 

Voice,  Mrs.  Cahoon  

44.00 

33.00 

33.00 

12.00 

Voice,  Miss  Bowman  

36.00 

27.00 

27.00 

10.00 

Harmony,  private  lessons  

28.00 

21.00 

21.00 

8.00 

Harmony  class,  not  over  four.  . 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

5.00 

Teachers'  Course,,  five  lectures, 

last  five  weeks  in  Spring  

.... 

10.00 

6Z.V0 

O  A  f\f\ 

Z4.00 

Z4.UU 

y.uu 

Art — Painting  and  Drawing  

30.00 

22.50 

22.50 

8.50 

China  painting  and  firing  

36.00 

27.00 

27.00 

10.00 

Free  hand  drawing  

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Art  history  

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

College  of  Business: 

Complete  course  in  Accounting, 

Banking,     Commercial  Law, 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

12.00 

Complete   Stenographic  Course, 

Typewriting  and  Commercial 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

12.00 

Both  above  courses  combined... 

45.00 

35.00 

35.00 

15.00 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

3.00 

Banking  alone  

12.50 

College  of  the  Bible,  no  tuition  fee. 
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FEES 

Fees — Matriculation,  Incidental  and  Library  fee,  paid  by  all 
students,  $12.50  for  the  year. 

Piano  practice,  $1.50  per  month  for  each  hour  per  day. 
Piano  practice,  unlimited  time,  $5.00  per  month. 
Laboratory  Fees: 

Chemistry  $5.00  per  term 

Biology   4.00  per  term 

Physics   3.00  per  term 

Geology   2.00  per  term 

Each  student  in  Chemistry  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$5.00  to  cover  breakage.  At  the  end  of  the  year  this  deposit 
less  the  amount  of  breakage  will  be  refunded. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Fall  Winter  Spring  Single 
4  Mos.  3  Mos.  3  Mos.  Month. 

Board  $56.00  $42.00  $42.00  $15.00 

Room  rent   24.00    18.00    18.00  6.50 

Room   rent,  ministerial  students  in 

Goode  Hall   16.00    12.00    12.00  5.00 

Ministerial  students  in  Goode  Hall  Boarding  Club  pay  actual 
cost  of  club  board  assessed  among  members. 

Ministerial  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  shall 
pay  $1.00  for  each  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  or 
75  for  a  full  course,  not  counting  any  course  included  in  the 
Bible  College  curriculum. 

The  tuition  fees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Academy  for  children  of  ministers  solely  dependent  upon  the 
ministry  for  support  are  $'{.75  per  month. 

Half  time  students  arc  charged  CO  per  cent  of  full  rates. 
The  fees  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  for  the  year  are  payable 
in  advance  and  no  fee  is  refunded. 

ESTIMATE  OF  TOTAL  KXBKNSKS  FOR  TIIK  YKAR 

Tuition,  College  (Academy,  $70.00)  $  75.00 

Board  and  room   200.00 

Matriculation   12.50 

Books,  laundry  and  incidentals   25. Of) 

Total   $312.50 
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Music  students  should  add  from  $90.00  to  $200.00  to  the  above, 
according  to  courses  selected.  Ministerial  students  need  not 
expend  over  $175.00  per  year  for  everything. 

DISCOUNTS 

Students  in  special  departments  may  take  studies  in  the  Lit- 
erary Department  at  $6.00  each  for  the  Fall  term  and  $5.00  for 
the  Winter  or  Spring  term,  or  $2.00  per  month.  Students  taking 
full  work  in  two  special  departments  or  double  work  in  one 
special  department  or  two  students  from  one  family  will  receive 
10  per  cent  discount  on  tuition.  For  full  work  in  three  or  more 
special  departments  20  per  cent  discount  in  tuition  will  be 
allowed. 

Students  having  paid  board  for  the  term  in  advance,  who  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  term  because  of  sickness,  will  be  charged 
board  at  the  monthly  rate  for  the  time  up  to  and  including  the 
week  of  withdrawal,  and  the  balance  paid  will  be  refunded. 
Tuition  and  entrance  fees  and  room  rent  are  not  refunded.  No 
student  is  received  for  less  than  one  term  without  previous 
agreement. 

All  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  students  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  except  class  room  work. 

PAYMENTS— SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  Trustees  have  ordered  that  the  accounts  of  a  student  for 
tuition,  fees,  board,  room  and  supplies  for  each  term  must  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  or  otherwise  he  cannot  hold  a 
place  in  any  class  or  department  of  instruction.  It  is  ordered 
that  all  business  of  the  University  be  placed  upon  a  strictly  cash 
basis.  Patrons  who  are  unable  to  procure  commercial  endorse- 
ment from  their  friends  must  pay  cash. 

A  WORD  WITH  PARENTS  CONCERNING  EXPENSES 

Sometimes  parents  complain  that  it  costs  too  much  to  send 
their  children  away  to  school,  but  generally  this  complaint  grows 
out  of  the  unnecessarily  extravagant  habits  of  students,  which 
are  permitted  by  parents.    Students  write  home  for  money  and 
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parents  respond  when  often  it  would  be  far  better  to  refuse  the 
request.  Inexperienced  boys  and  girls  are  very  poor  judges  of 
the  amount  of  money  they  need  for  spending,  and  some  fritter 
away  considerable  sums  in  worse  than  needless  ways.  Money 
should  be  deposited  with  the  school,  and  it  will  be  paid  out  as 
ordered  by  the  parent.  Parents  should  not  permit  students  to 
run  accounts  in  the  city  and  complain  of  the  bills  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 


GRADUATES 

AND 

MATRICULATES 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1914 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  (A.  B.) 


Agnew,  Johnnie 
Baldwin,  Fannie  Jack 
Barnard,  Jane 
Bevan,  R.  C. 
Clark,  Wm.  N. 
Cantrell,  R.  J. 
Cole,  Doyle 
Camp,  Ray  McKellar 
Freeman,  Allen 
Highsmith,  Robt.  A. 
Houtchens,  S.  F. 


Isaacks,  Buford 
Livsey,  Chalmers 
Martin,  Elsie 
Mason,  Grace 
Parker,  Luther 
Rawlins,  John  Allen 
Roberts,  Chas.  H. 
Street,  Alvin  M. 
Tomlinson,  E.  Carl 
Wood,  J.  Lindley 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.  A.) 
Knight,  Melvin  M. 


Fitz,  Theo.  E. 
Reeder,  Lena  Bccham 


DIPLOMA  IN  MUSIC 

Smith,  Harriett  Rebecca 


DIPLOMA  IN  ART 


Darter,  Mary  Sue 


Brown,  Grace 
MrPhri-on,  Ruth 


CERTIFICATES  IN  ART 

Williams,  Bonnie 


COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  DIPLOMAS 


hryd'-n,  Craig 

Davis,  B.  A. 

Uaden,  John 
WdlH,  Otis  R. 


wiihitc,  Miss  Golds 

Johnson,  William  A. 

Sperling,  Clifford 
Schanklo,  D.  EL 
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ENROLMENT— SESSION  1913-14 

CATALOGUE  OF  CLASSES 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
SENIORS 

Agnew,  Johnnie  Ravenna,  Texas 

Baldwin,  Fannie  Jack  Haskell,  Texas 

Barnard,  Jane  Sabinal,  Texas 

Bevan,  R.  Cecil  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Camp,  Ray  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cantrell,  Robert  J  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clark,  William  N  Bellevue,  Texas 

Cole,  Doyle  Belton,  Texas 

Ellis,  R.  T  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fires,  Irby  Childress,  Texas 

Freeman,  Allen  M  Santa  Anna,  Texas 

Highsmith,  Robt.  A  Fort  Sumner,  New  Mexico 

Houtchens,  Samuel  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1  Isaacks,  E.  Buford  Midland,  Texas 

Livsey,  Chalmers  M  Longview,  Texas 

Martin,  Elsie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mason,  Grace  Dallas,  Texas 

Parker,  Luther  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Rawlins,  John  Allen  Lancaster,  Texas 

Roberts,  Katherine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roberts,  Chas.  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Street,  Alvin  Goldthwaite,  Texas 

Triplett,  Grady  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tomlinson,  E.  Carl  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Wood,  J.  Lindley  Mertzon,  Texas 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Ashmore,  Chas.  M  Rogers,  Texas 

Goldberg,  David  Corsicana,  Texas 

Gough,  Earl  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Knight,  M.  M  Boulder,  Colorado 

Miller,  Frankie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Parks,  Mrs.  W.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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JUNIORS 

Bentley,  Edwin  R  Valley  View,  Texas 

Brown,  Lera  Lucile  Garland,  Texas 

Dodd,  Catherine  De  Ridder,  Louisiana 

Fincher,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Geiger,  Paul  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gibson,  Margaret  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Griffing,  Aaron  B  Crowley,  Texas 

Helms,  Daphne  Josephine,  Texas 

Hooper,  Chas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hulsey,  Mae  .  . .   Ladonia,  Texas 

Jones,  Horace  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

King,  Sidney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Reeder,  Crawford  B  Amarillo,  Texas 

Sargent,  Fay  Louise  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Woods,  Vista  Ladonia,  Texas 


SOPHOMORES 

Cantrell,  Mrs.  R.  J  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Carnahan,  Autie  Milford,  Texas 

Clendenen,  Holly  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Coldwell,  Viola  Garland,  Texas 

Craln,  J.  A  Enid,  Oklahoma 

Eth ridge,  W.  E  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Parmer,  Fannie  Colorado,  Texas 

Fecmster,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ferguson,  Adeline  Alpine,  Texas 

Fox,  Raymond  Denton,  Texas 

I  r<  <  man,  Juanita  Santa  Anna,  Texas 

Frizzell,  Tom  Paul  Knox  City,  Texas 

Hayes,  P.  A  Lott,  Texas 

Hayes,  R.  L  Lott,  Texas 

Har-kins,  J.  L.,  Jr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Isaacks,  Inez  Midland,  Texas 

Jones,  C.  C,  Jr  Decatur,  Texas 

KVIso,  Mildred  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

LtdbtttaP,  Loy  Denton,  Texas 

LimbftUgh,  Denton  C  Port  Worth,  Texas 
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McFarland,  Lola  Ladonia,  Texas 

McKown,  James  Osceola,  Texas 

McKnight,  Ewell  San  Angelo,  Texas 

McNamara,  Joe  Waco,  T.exas 

Melton,  Stillwell  Allen,  Texas 

.Murray,  Ray  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Owen,  Lizzie  Marlin,  Texai 

Riley,  Mollie  Sabinal,  Texas 

Scott,  Roberta  Palestine,  Texas 

Taylor,  Mae  Bettie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tittle,  Carl  Mt.  Vernon,  Texas 

Tomlinson,  Clyde  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Tudor,  Susie  Plainview,  Texas 

Tyson,  Amboline  Pomona,  California 

Waller,  W.  D  Fate,  Texas 

Waller,  Lester  L  •  Fate,  Texas 

Young,  J.  C  Tyronza,  Arkansas 

FRESHMEN 

Bahan,  Sophia  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Beringer,  Anna  Belton,  Texas 

Booth,  Marian  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Brann,  Hazel  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Brown,  Perle  (deceased)  Garland,  Texas 

Burkhart,  C.  S  Matagorda,  Texas 

Cannon,  Josephine  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Carson,  Elsie  Sherwood,  Texas 

Clark,  John  L  Denison,  Texas 

Cooper,  Aubrey  Crowell,  Texas 

Dryden,  Euna  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Durrett,  Lucile  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elkin,  Nellie  Midland,  Texas 

Findley,  Aubrey  Comanche,  Texas 

Fisher,  Margarpt  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fuller,  Rube  Arlington,  Texas 

Gantt,  Ben  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Garrett,  Ralph  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gibbs,  Stella  Valley  Mills,  Texas 

Gillen,  Sallie   
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Goodman,  Gussie  Arlington,  Texas 

Goss,  Lucile  Seymour,  Texas 

Gracey,  R.  E  Roscoe,  Texas 

Graves,  Roy  McKinney,  Texas 

Greines,  David  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Greines,  Solomon  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hafner,  Fred  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Hart,  Myrtle  Eastland,  Texas 

Heavenhill,  Eunice  Winters,  Texas 

Hefner,  Irvin  Hico,  Texas 

Hooper,  J.  C  Handley,  Texas 

Horn,  Ola  Grapevine,  Texas 

Hodges,  Esca  Riviera,  Texas 

Hudson,  Rowen  Pecos,  Texas 

Huckabee,  Laura  Haskell,  Texas 

Huckabee,  Gladys  Haskell,  Texas 

Huffman,  Marguerite  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hull,  Lafay  Milford,  Texas 

Hutton,  Glenn  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jackson,  Ford  Alpine,  Texas 

Joyce,  Robbie  Dallas,  Texas 

Jones,  William  Lancaster,  England 

Keith,  John  Dublin,  Texas 

King,  Fay  Hamlin,  Texas 

King,  Rosalie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Knight,  Bruce  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

Koch,  Charlie  Van  Alstync,  Texas 

Kouns,  Hallye  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lewis,  Vera  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lines,  Robert  Walter,  Oklahoma 

Mabry,  Maud  Kerens,  Texas 

Mai  tin,  Albert  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Malonc,  Preslon  Caddo,  Oklahoma 

MrCorinHl,  Carroll  Palo  Pinto,  Texas 

Ifflywr,  Ophelia  Emory,  Texas 

Moore,  Arthur  Loo  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mos.  s,  Ada  Burnet,  Texas 

Muse,  Mary  Grare  Sherman,  Texas 

NiH-dham,  J.  B  Joshua,  Texas 

iVarcr,  Or  rill  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Pitman,  James  W  Denison,  Texas 

Proctor,  Minnie  Corsicana,  Texas 

Prutzman,  Forest  Beaumont,  Texas 

Reiser,  Goodson  Comanche,  Texas 

Rogers,  Nona  Lee  Gilmer,  Texas 

Scott,  Gayle  Lamkin,  Texas 

Scroggins,  Roy  Rogers,  Texas 

Sharp,  Orville  II  Dallas,  Texas 

Simon,  Libby  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stark,  Una  Gainesville,  Texas 

Terry,  Houston  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tomlinson,  Homer  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Townsend,  Bootie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tudor,  David  K  Pecos,  Teaxs 

Walker,  Marguerite  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wilhite,  Mary  Pecos,  Texas 

Wright,  Louis  Dallas,  Texas 

Wagner,  Margaret  Pecos,  Texas 

ACADEMY 

CLASS  C 

Baugh,  Winston  Rogers,  Texas 

Bivins,  Lee  Amarillo,  Texas 

Bourland,  W.  Ray  Vernon,  Texas 

Bowen,  Milton  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Broadley,  Karl  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Burger,  William  Amarillo,  Texas 

Camp,  Joe  Pecos,  Texas 

Capps,  C.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cassell,  Carrie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Driskill,  Theodore  Palacios,  Texas 

Ethridge,  EL  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Estes,  Lottie  Midland,  Texas 

Golson,  Alice  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Keith,  Maude  Dublin,  Texas 

Leveridge,  Aubrey  East  Bernard,  Texas 

Levcridge,  J.  II  East  Bernard,  Texas 

Moore,  Mora  Benjamin,  Texas 
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McLendon,  Annie  Dallas,  Texas 

Pettus,  John  Moran,  Texas 

Pittman,  Blanche  Alexander,  Texas 

Patterson,  K.  C  Roby,  Texas 

Rozar,  Guy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Russell,  Delfa  Duffau,  Texas 

Shelburne,  Peyton  Dallas,  Texas 

Scott,  Ruth  Brownwood,  Texas 

Stovall,  Harry  Mangum,  Oklahoma 

Sweeney,  Shirley  Gainesville,  Texas 

Sweeney,  Tom  Paul  Gainesville,  Texas 

Teddlie,  Pauline  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

West,  John  R  Merkle,  Texas 

Winn,  Newton  Venus,  Texas 

Wingo,  Claude  Gouldbusk,  Texas 

CLASS  B 

Badgett,  Aubra  Grand  Prairie,  Texas 

Blasingame,  Leota  Kemp,  Texas 

Boyd,  Alice  Seminole,  Texas 

Brewer,  T.  H  Cleburne,  Texas 

Branton,  Noel  McDade,  Texas 

Biggers,  Bevie  Venus,  Texas 

Camp,  Felton  San  Gabriel,  Texas 

Carson,  Nevesta  Ennis,  Texas 

Cheek,  Lawrence  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clayton,  Boyd  Amarillo,  Texas 

Clark,  Willis  Cumby,  Texas 

Couch,  Vivienne  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Finley,  Dave  Commerce,  Texas 

PUhburn,  Lena  Pay  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fowler,  Ruth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Garrett,  Rollin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gough,  Roy  Hereford,  Texas 

Hart  grove,  Elian  Millersview,  Texas 

Jameson,  A.  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

King,  Carl  Amarillo,  Texas 

Lewis,  Rowland  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Little,  Mihi!   Laredo,  Texas 
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Mabee,  George  Mangum,  Oklahoma 

Manton,  Katherine  Ryan,  Oklahoma 

McKinnon,  Vera  Keechi,  Texas 

McNeilis,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Needham,  J.  A  Joshua,  Texas 

Owen.  May  Marlin,  Texas 

Peak,  Homer  M  Paradise,  Texas 

Pirkle,  Paul  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Perrine,  Virginia  Port  Worth,  Texas 

Reese,  Mack  Longview,  Texas 

Russell,  Clara  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Scott,  Love  De  Leon,  Texas 

Smith,  Hugh   '  Azle,  Texas 

Sowell,  Lester  McDade,  Texas 

Sutton,  George  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thompson,  Clyde  Piano,  Texas 

Vaughn,  D.  H  Harrold,  Texas 

Walters,  Stella  Joshua,  Texas 

Yesley,  William  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

CLASS  A 

Adams,  James  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Albrecht,  Fred  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Baer,  J.  W  China,  Texas 

Broadley,  Katherine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Camp,  Van  Pecos,  Texas 

Childress,  C.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Coy,  Kenneth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Czichos,  John  F  Schulenburg,  Texas 

Daniel,  Grace  Megargel,  Texas 

Dyson,  Robt  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fishburn,  Foy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Haskins,  Poyntz  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Haskins,  Katherine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Johnson,  Lela  Albany,  Texas 

Johnson,  Ethel  Albany,  Texas 

LcBeaume,  Gilbert  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lawrence,  Marshall  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lacy,  Ray  Grand  Prairie,  Texas 
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Lindley,  Tom  Riley  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Luck,  John  H  Cleburne,  Texas 

Manton,  Lucy  Ryan,  Oklahoma 

Michie,  T.  B  Childress,  Texas 

Miller,  W.  R  Pecos,  Texas 

Owen,  Will  Marlin,  Texas 

Parks,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Patterson,  Ben  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Phillips,  J.  C  El  Campo,  Texas 

Russell,  Fay  Forney,  Texas 

Schultz,  B.  F  Iowa  Park,  Texas 

Schook,  M.  0  Haskell,  Texas 

Walker,  Earl  ,  Vashti,  Texas 

White,  Ray  Keller,  Texas 

Wright,  Altus  Big  Springs,  Texas 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Aiken,  Riley  Marfa,  Texas 

Allen,  Ernest  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Andrews,  J.  O  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Austin,  D.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barrier,  R.  B  Mt.  Pleasant,  Texas 

Barnes,  Pat  II  Itasca,  Texas 

Beckham,  Mrs.  S.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bentley,  Mrs.  E.  R  Valley  View,  Texas 

Berg,  H.  E  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bird,  Mrs.  Pearl  Throckmorton,  Texas 

Boaz,  T.  G  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Brandt,  John  L  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Brous,  Hugh  Granbury,  Texas 

Cu  r,  Ethel  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cai  ler,  M;i  ry  Port  Worth,  Texas 

Clark,  Bertha  Midland,  Texas 

Chalmers,  w.  B  Argyle,  Texas 

Cook,  Katie  Mae  Piano,  Texas 

Cooper,  Claude  C rowel  1,  Texas 

Covey,  John  R  Burleson,  Texas 

Cunningham,  I).  L  Palo  Pinto,  Texas 

Dean,  Myrtie  Lon^vicw,  Texas 
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DcVitt  Christine  . 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Dob son  W  B 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Dvcus  Jewell 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Ea^lev  J  D 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Fumicr  M  J 

Texas 

Fol^e  Alma,   

Texas 

Fritz  Edward  B 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Glass  J  M  . 

Texas 

Gerstein,  Nathan  

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Goodman  Mrs  E  L 

Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Grammar  R  N  

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Grav  Katherine 

Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Green  W  M 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Hagemeir  Henry 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Hifenn^  W  R 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Horn  J  F 

 Fort 

Wrorth, 

Texas 

Horn  Ethel 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Hunter  Escie 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Johnson  T,oo 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Justus  Viola 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Kelso  Lucy 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Kinsey  Mrs  J.  W. 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Lnhntt    Cum  Lpp 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Lrmge  Gertrude 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Limbaupfh  Winnie 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Lockhart  Naomi 

  Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Lowe  E  I 

Texas 

Martin,  Logan  

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Maxey,  A.  H  

 Will 

3  Point, 

Texas 

MeCarroll  T) 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

AfoT\  pp  Winn ip 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Millpr,  Mary  

R Alton. 

Texas 

Monk,  J.  B  

 Quintan. 

Texas 

Moore,  W.  M  

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

 Fort 

Worth, 

Texas 

Osborn,  W.  C  

Texas 

Parker,  Ellen  

Texas 
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Patison,  Gus  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Robbins,  Ernestine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robinson,  Walter  Benbrook,  Texas 

Roberts,  Mildred  Waco,  Texas 

Shockley,  John  W  Sylvatus,  Va. 

Sisk,  Joe  N  Dallas,  Texas 

Smith,  Alice  Quanah,  Texas 

Stevenson,  W.  I  Cooper,  Texas 

Stovall,  Willis  Mangum,  Oklahoma 

Stormes,  Frank  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Terry,  May  Midland,  Texas 

Wheeler,  Nettie  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

Widmoyer,  L.  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Widmoyer,  Mrs.  L.  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Williams,  Errett  King  City,  Missouri 

White,  Bess  Clare  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Woodard,  Cora  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Young,  Sophia  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

Blacklock,  Kate   

Browning,  Virginia  Terrell,  Texas 

Bryson,  Bryan  Comanche,  Texas 

Camp,  Mrs.  Joe  Pecos,  Texas 

Cassell,  J.  L.  Jr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Crotty,  Clifford  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Davis,  B.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dodson,  Tom  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Drydcn,  Craig  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dublin,  Ben  Midland,  Texas 

Ellis,  A co  Menard,  Texas 

Karris,  Era  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fin  s,  Chester  Childress,  Texas 

Guntor,  Clarence  Brandon,  Texas 

Haden,  John  J  Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

Haggnnl,  Ray  Piano,  Texas 

Hah-,  Ernest  M  Afton,  Texas 

Hill,  Moran  McKinney,  Texas 

Jameson,  Earl  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Jarrell,  Byron  Belton,  Texas 

Johnson,  Wm.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Klutts,  George  Childress,  Texas 

Knox,  Florence  Terrell,  Texas 

Luse,  Venice    Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mahon,  Paul  E.  i  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moore,  Preston  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Montgomery,  Fred  Comanche,  Texas 

McBee,  Frank  San  Marcos,  Texas 

Morrow,  Tevis  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Northcutt,  Ina  Hermleigh,  Texas 

Pendrey,  Frank  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Prutzman,  Margaret  Beaumont,  Texas 

Roan,  Bernard  Ladonia,  Texas 

Scott,  Charlie  Mae  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Secrest,  Tyson  Marfa,  Texas 

Shankle,  D.  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sperling,  Clifford  Longview,  Texas 

Stewart,  Geo.  L  Denison,  Texas 

Stovall,  Grace  Mangum,  Oklahoma 

Stratton,  Jack  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tarrega,  Jesus  Hidalgo,  Texas 

Tarrega,  Manuel  Hidalgo,  Texas 

Ware,  Marcellus  E  Brandon,  Texas 

Wells,  Otis  R  Denison,  Texas 

Welker,  James  Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

Wilhite,  Golda  Pecos,  Texas 

Waggoman,  R.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Williams,  James  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

FINE  ARTS 

Alexander,  Mrs.  C.  I  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anderson,  Ella  Mae  San  Benito,  Texas 

Andrews,  Nannie  Lou  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Armstrong,  Velma  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Axtell,  Josephine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barton,  Era  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barton,  Maud  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barnes,  Bettie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Bell,  Joan  Electra,  Texas 

Bennett,  Dorothy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bevans,  Eula  Menard,  Texas 

Bigham,  Bess  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bishop,  Mary  Gatesville,  Texas 

Brigance,  Veta  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Broach,  Louise  Munday,  Texas 

Brown,  Eula  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Brown,  Mrs.  Paul  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Brown,  Grace  Llano,  Texas 

Chilton,  Katie  Mae  Goliad,  Texas 

Chism,  Aytchie  Graham,  Texas 

Conger,  Ellie  Merle  Conway,  Arkansas 

Cockrell,  Dura  Louise  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Darter,  Mary  Sue  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

DeVitt,  Ruth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Eason,  Fay  Whitesboro,  Texas 

Ellis,  Alma  Menard,  Texas 

Eubanks,  Mrs.  L.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Evans,  Bess  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Farris,  Annie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ferguson,  Mrs.  J.  B  Electra,  Texas 

Fletcher,  Aubrey  Odessa,  Texas 

Ford,  Chas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frizzell,  Sam  Athens,  Texas 

Goebel,  B.  E  Cypress  Mills,  Texas 

Goodale,  Juttia  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hart,  Beatrice  Eastland,  Texas 

Hanen,  Mary  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harris,  Anna  Lee  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hill,  Mrs.  .Marvin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hill,  Marvin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hill.sman,  Mrs  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hoadlcy,  Susan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Iloclflcin,  Emma  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jackson,  Nellie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JmIcSOII,  NH.tic?  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jackson,  Kate  Brenham,  Texas 

Jtrnigan,  Clara  Greenville,  Texas 
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Kassell,  Martha  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Knox,  Mrs.  F.  Y  Lubbock,  Texas 

Lahey,  Annie   

Lewellen,  Elizabeth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lindsay,  Buna  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lipscomb,  Verdie  Grapevine,  Texas 

Little,  Hazel  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Long,  Erskine  Gainesville,  Texas 

Long,  Alice  Gainesville,  Texas 

London,  Winnie  Marietta,  Oklahoma 

Lyon,  Mrs.  0.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Martin,  Lottie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mason,  Flora  Mae  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKinley,  Carrie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Miles,  Anna  Mae  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Montgomery,  Vida  Carbon,  Texas 

Moore,  Grace  Arlington,  Texas 

Magruder,  Mrs.  Jas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Morgan,  Ruth  Sweetwater,  Texas 

Morrow,  Stella  Durant,  Oklahoma 

McPherson,  Ruth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McPherson,  Hazel  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McClintock,  Nannette  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Morris,  Minnie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moore,  Ruby  Dena  Holland,  Texas 

Moore,  Miriam  Valentine,  Texas 

Norton,  Josephine  Weatherford,  Texas 

Owens,  Mrs.  Irwin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Perkins,  Hallye  Byrd  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rockett,  Mary  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Reeder,  Lena  B  Amarillo,  Texas 

Roan,  Zuleika  Ladonia,  Texas 

Rogers,  Bernice  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Schwenger,  Wilhelm  Kokomo,  Indiana 

Scott,  Irene  Lancaster,  Texas 

Scott,  Mary  Lee  Brownwood,  Texas 

Shirley,  Violet  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Smith,  Harriett  Leesville,  Louisiana 

Smith,  Lucile  Mt.  Vernon,  Texas 
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Snyder,  Tresa  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Spiller,  Ruby  Menard,  Texas 

Stringer,  Myrtice  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Sutton,  Dorothy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tompkins,  Vestal  Granite,  Oklahoma 

Townsend,  Clarada  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vaughan,  Alta  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Veale,  Sara  Ada  Breckenridge,  Texas 

Veihl,  Mrs  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Watson,  Erna  Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

Wells,  Alannette  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Welfare,  Helen  Dallas,  Texas 

Wheatly,  Mary  Weatherf ord,  Texas 

Whiting,  Mignon  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Whitman,  Clara  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Williams,  Bonnie  Caddo  Mills,  Texas 

Wright,  Eola  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Yale,  Mattie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Note. — The  list  of  Medical  Students  will  appear  in  connection 
with  the  Announcement  of  the  Medical  College. 
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SUMMARY 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Graduate  students   6 

Seniors   25 

Juniors   14 

Sophomores   37 

Freshmen   78 

Unclassified   79 

Academy   106 


Total  .345  345 

College  of  Fine  Arts : 

Music   133 

Oratory   42 

Art   45 


Total   221  221 

College  of  Business   64 

College  of  the  Bible   37 

School  of  Medicine   75 

(Total,  Medicine,  Pharmacy  and  Nursing) 

Total   176  176 

Grand  Total   742 

Names  counted  twice   170 


Total,  omitting  all  duplicates   572 
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ALUMNI 


CLASS  OF  1876 

J.  E.  Jarrett,  A.  B.,  Prof.  Mathematics,  Add-Ran  College 


1877-1879.    (Died  1879.) 
Edwin  Milwee,  A.  B.,  preacher  Mangum,  Okla. 

CLASS  OF  1877 

G.  E.  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  planter  Piano,  Texas 

D.  F.  Goss,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Seymour,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1879 

Lou  Carr,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  S.  J.  Bass)  McKinney,  Texas 

William  H.  Gatliff,  A.  B.,  physician  Butte  City,  Calif. 

Alfred  Irby,  S.  B.  (A.  M,.  ibid.,  1892),  physician  

 Weatherford,  Texas 

J.  H.  Smithers,  A.  B  Chicago,  111. 

CLASS  OF  1880 

George  C.  Cole,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law.    (Died  1903.) 

CLASS  OF  1881 

Charles  E.  Dunn,  A.  B.,  farmer  Wylie,  Texas 

W.  F.  Taylor   


John  N.  Gambrel,  A.  B.,  farmer  and  stock  raiser  

 Prairie  Lee,  Texas 

Lewis  B.  Miller,  A.  \\.,  author  and  journalist  

 3749  Laclede  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Andrew  ?.  Thomsi,  A.  B.,  real  estate  Dallas,  P.  O.  Box  1475 

CLASS  OF1"  1882 

L  W.  Mr  A 'lams,  A.  B.,  teacher  Oregon  City,  Ore. 

W.  II.  Campbell,  A.  B.,  physician  Weatherford,  Texas 

I  .  J.  McHride,  A.  H.,  fruit  grower  Swan,  Texas 
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F.  O.  McKinsey,  A.  B.,  district  judge  Weatherford,  Texas 

'Josephine  Scott,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  F.  O.  McKinsey)  

 Weatherford,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1883 

K.  A.  Berry,  A.  B.    (Died  1907.) 

M.  M.  Griffith,  A.  B.,  merchant  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Minnie  Clark,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  B.  Rogers),  teacher  

 Portland,  Texas 

Belle  Oglesby,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  T.  A.  Wythe)  . .  .Weatherford,  Texas 
T.  A.  Wythe,  A.  B.,  real  estate  dealer  Weatherford,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1884 

R.  H.  Bonham,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892),  teacher,  supt. 

public  schools  Alto,  Texas 

C.  H.  Miller,  A.  B  Hico,  Texas 

C.  C.  Perrin,  A.  B.,  planter  Celeste,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1885 

•j.  B.  Sweeney,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1891,  LL.  D.,  ibid.,  1905, 
professor  T.  C.  U.  1895-1900,  preacher— died  1901). 

CLASS  OF  1886 

Milwee.  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  R.  Boyd),  teacher  in  music, 
Add-Ran  University.    (Died  1893.) 

fG.  L.  Bush,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1891),  preacher  

 . . .312  N.  Folger  St.,  Carrollton,  Mo. 

Mattie  Gill,  A.  B.,  teacher  Juliet  Fowler  Orphans'  Home.  .  . 

 Grand   Prairie,  Texas 

iiH.  E.  Hildebrand,  A.  B.,  capitalist  San  Antonio,  Texas 

T.  A.  Miller,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  physician  Corsicana,  Texas 

, Birdie  Nichols,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Caruth)  Yoakum,  Texas 

W.  B.  Parks,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892),  Ph.  D.;  dean  and  . 
professor  T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


CLASS  OF  1887 

Olive  Martha  Jones,   S.   B.    (Mrs.   Millikin),  teacher  in 

music  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Robert  Lee  Ragsdale,  A.  B.,  member  Texas  Legislature 
1894-1900,  attorney-at-law.    (Died  1902.) 
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CLASS  OF  1888  JJ, 

to 


Billie  Andrews,  A.  B.,  merchant  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Sallie  Andrews,  A.  B  McKinney,  Texas 

P.  F.  Brown,  A.  B.,  principal  public  school  Lubbock,  Texas 

Amos  I.  Hudson,  A.  B.,  attorney  at  law.    (Died  1914). 

CLASS  OF  1889 

Ophelia  McMorries,  S.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1892),  teacher  

 San  Marcos,  Texas 

Laura  Nichols,  L.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  L.  Ragsdale),  teacher  

 Yoakum,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1890 


EL  [ 

ra 

r,i 

L 

tin 


A.  Clark,  Jr.,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895),  professor  T.  C.  U. 
1896-1898,  journalist  and  poet.    (Died  1903.) 

Jessie  Clark,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Lyman  Russell)  Comanche,  Texas 

Claudia  Miller,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  C.  Easley)  Waco,  Texas 

Lucretia  Bushwah,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  Alfred  Irby) . Weatherford,  Texas 

A.  C.  Easley,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1893)  Waco,  Texas 

F.  G.  Jones,  A.  B.,  President  Midland  College.  .  .Midland,  Texas 
C.  M.  Votaw,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Houston,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1891 

C.  Elizabeth  Clark,  S.  B.   (Mrs.  Boyd),  now  Mrs.  J.  F. 

Cline  Lubbock,  Texas 

J.  B.  Cook,  A.  B.,  cashier  First  National  Bank.  (Died  1899.) 

William  L.  Moore,  A.  B.,  real  estate  Marfa,  Texas 

Nellie  Lamon,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  J.  Knox).    (Died  1892.) 

CLASS  OF  1892 

(iinerva  B.  Carson,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  W.  W.  Carson),  teacher... 

 Sherwood,  Texas 

J.  R.  Clanton,  A.  B.,  druggist  Hazen,  Ark. 

E.  V.  CI  Anton,  A.  B  New  Orleans,  La. 

A.  C.  Elliott,  S.  B.,  editor  "Brand"  Hereford,  Texas 

W.  J.  BildflbMHldf  A.  B.,  physician  and  capitalist  

 Gonzales,  Texas 
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•  I.  F.  Holloway,  S.  B.,  superintendent  public  schools  

•   Comanche,  Texas 

j^tandolph  Paine,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  

jil   Guaranty  Bank,  Dallas,  Texas 

|e.  C.  Snow,  A.  M.,  real  estate  Donna,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1893 

ra  E.  Adams,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1897)  .  .Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 
P,  M.  Clark,  L.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1894),  President  Bay  View 

m  f      College  Portland,  Texas 

J.  Cook,  S.  B.,  superintendent  public  schools  

 Southerland  Springs,  Texas 

i.'rixie  Green,  S.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Judge  Lively)  

[   5105  Reiger  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 

ulia  Holloway,  S.  B.  (Deceased.) 

lizzie  Thornton,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  M.  Reiger)  .  . .  .Comanche,  Texas 

I  B.  Rogers,  A.  B.,  superintendent  public  schools  

 Tampico,  Mexico 

.  D.  Shaw,  S.  B.  (A.  M.  1897),  teacher  Pecos,  Texas 

L  F.  Shepard,  S.  B  Gilmer,  Texas 

ohn  C.  Smith,  A.  B.,  merchant  Vernon,  Texas 

loss  M.  Scott,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  

 431  Commonwealth  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 

liltie  Weatherly,  S.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Wood)  .Grapevine,  Texas 
landolph  Clark,  A.  M.,  one  of  the  founders  of  T.  C.  U.  and 

professor  T.  C.  U.  1873-1896,  preacher. . Stephenville,  Texas 
.ddison   Clark,   LL.  D.,   President  T.  C.  U.  1873-1899; 
President  Add-Ran  Jarvis  College  1900-1909,  preacher. 
(Died  May  13,  1911.) 

CLASS  OF  1894 

earl  J.  Boone,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  T.  J.  Grady),  teacher  

 Texico,  N.  M. 

.  J.  Clanton,  L.  B.,  druggist  Tampa,  Fla. 

.  Carlton  Clark,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1895),  professor  State 

1     University  Eugene,  Ore. 

llsworth  E.  Faris,  S.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1907),  Pd.  D.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  1913;  professor  of  philosophy  Iowa 
State  University  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
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Fannie  B.  Kemp,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  A.  F.  Shepard).    (Died  1905.) 
Maggie  P.  Lowber,  A.  M.  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Lowber)  .  .Austin,  Texas 
R.  L.  Miller,  L.  B.,  attorney-at-law.    (Died  1896.) 


R.  B.  Whitton,  L.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

M.  M.  Davis,  A.  M.,  preacher  and  author  

 833  Live  Oak  St.,  Dallas,  Texas 

John  T.  Moore,  A.  M.,  physician.  .Scanlan  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas 

0.  A.  Riall,  A.  M.,  preacher  '. . . .  "  Tyler,  Texas 

R.  Cantrell  Scurrah,  A.  M.  (LL.  D.,  ibid.,  1896)  .  .Hull,  England 


Lois  A.  White,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  O.  Holland)  

 R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  318,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1895 


Lee  Clark,  A.  B.,  Endowment  Secretary  Midland  College. . 

 Midland,  Texas 

V.  Z.  Jarvis,  S.  B.,  stock  raiser  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George  H.  Morrison,  A.  B.,  preacher  Cleburne,  Texas 

Flora  Pinkerton,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  George  H.  Morrison)  

 Cleburne,  Texas 

B.  H.  Oxford,  L.  B.,  preacher  Godley,  Texas 

Maud  Wood,  L.  B.  (Mrs.  E.  W.  Branch),  teacher  

 Sherwood,  Texas 

Dr.  F.  D.  Green,  A.  M  Denver,  Colo. 

Dr.  George  P.  Hall,  A.  M.,  professor  in  Medical  College  

 Galveston,  Texas 

J.  S.  Henderson,  LL.  D.,  teacher  London,  England 

J.  M.  Lindsey,  LL.  D.,  toucher  Hull,  England 

F.  II.  Marshall,  Ph.  I).,  teacher  Enid,  Okla. 

J.  J.  Morgan,  A.  M.,  preacher  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Samuel  Naish,  A.  M.  (LL.  I).,  ibid.,  1897),  preacher  

 Exeter,  England 

Dr.  Clarence  Warfield,  A.  M  Galveston,  Texas 


Thomas  C.  Woodman,  LL.  I).,  author  and  literary  critic. 
(Died  1913.) 

CLASS  OF  1K!)(J 

.].  If.  Campbell,  A.  I'.  P.  O.  Box  r,27,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Julia  V.  La:  ley,  S.  \\.  (Mrs.  O.  C.  Robertson)  

 Mineral  Wells,  Texas 
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ohn  F.  Kemp,  superintendent  public  schools. .. Seminole,  Texas 
*r.  A.  Lewellen,  Ph.  D.  (LL.  D.  1897),  professor  of  English 
Bible  T.  C.  U.    (Died  1912.) 

ktha  C.  Mason,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Fuller)  

 Station  A.,  Dallas,  Texas 

May  Miller.  L.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Simmons)  .  .Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

A\  H.  Penix,  S.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

^lary  Lipscomb,  S.  B.  (Mrs.  Wiggins)  Frisco,  Texas 

T.  P.  Anderson,  A.  M.,  professor  and  business  manager 
T.  C.  U.  1904-1912;  manager  Carr-Burdette  College. 
(Died  Nov.  19,  1913.) 
.  M.  Cline,  Ph.  D.,  director  weather  bureau.  .  .Galveston,  Texas 

jeorge  Fowler,  A.  M.,  preacher  Roswell,  N.  M. 

fesse  B.  Haston,  A.  M.,  preacher.  (Deceased.) 

A.  M.  Logan,  A.  M.,  teacher  Fargo,  N.  D. 

^ou  Ella  Clark,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  F.  Holloway)  .  .Comanche,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1897 

[Lottie  Broad,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Wright)  Piano,  Texas 

I  J.  Hart,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1899),  attorney-at-law  

 Guaranty  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 

I  T.  McKissick,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904),  preacher,  State 

Secretary  Tennessee  Missions  Nashville,  Tenn. 

\.  T.  Sherman,  A.  M  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Jlra  P.  Hildebrand,  A.  B.,  professor  of  law,  University  of 

Texas  Austin,  Texas 

CLASS.  OF  1898 

I^Mary  Foreman,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  T.  C.  Easley  Munday,  Texas 

jFrank  F.  Elkin,  A.  B.,  capitalist  Midland,  Texas 

Cora  Kinnard,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  J.  Hart)  Dallas,  Texas 

\,R.  H.  Simmons,  A.  B.,  preacher  Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

W.  M.  Lawyer,  A.  If.,  preacher  Ellendale,  N.  M. 

William  Willis  Burks,  A.  M.,  preacher  

 Palouse  and  Alder  Sts.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


CLASS  OF  1899 

Mamie  E.  Schaper,  L.  B.,  teacher  


Italy,  Texas 
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Bessie  R.  Clark,  L.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Mooney)  

 Vickery  Stop,  Dallas,  Texas 

W.  T.  Hamner,  S.  B.,  professor  of  English  T.  C.  U  

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  R.  Cockrell,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  professor  of  History 

and  Political  Science  T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Claude  McClellan,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Coleman,  Texas 

S.  P.  Smith,  A.  M.,  teacher,  superintendent  public  schools.. 

 Grandfield,  Okla. 

J.  L.  Noblitt,  A.  M.,  teacher  Weatherford,  Okla. 


CLASS  OF  1900 

John  B.  McNamara,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  Waco,  Texas 

John  W.  Kinsey,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Education  T.  C.  U  

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marcellus  H.  Brasher,  A.  B.,  superintendent  Roswell,  N.  M. 

John  Andrews,  A.  B.,  teacher  Tolar,  Texas 

I).  A.  Leak,  A.  M  Memphis,  Texas 

J.  W.  Littlejohn,  A.  M.,  preacher   


CLASS  OF  1901 

Charles  I.  Alexander,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Mathematics 

T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

U  Pierce  Bailey,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

Carr  T.  Dowell,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  Chemistry  University 

of  Texas  Austin,  Texas 

Robert  I>.  Marquis,  A.  B.,  professor  of  Biology,  West  Texas 

State  Noimal  Canyon,  Texas 

Mrs.  Maude  W.  Marshall,  A.  B  Enid,  Okla. 

Olive  McClintic,  A.  B.,  principal  School  of  Oratory,  Okla- 
homa College  for  Women  Chickasha,  Okla. 

J.  Prank  I'ruett,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  teacher  Walter,  Okla. 

James  \'.  Wooten,  A.  B.,  preacher  Longview,  Texas 

l.ilhe  Dell  liateH,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Clovis  Moore)  ...  Valentine,  Texas 

Km.  t  J.  I'.raHley,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1908),  preacher  

 Durant,  Okla. 

Virgie  N'.  Cregory,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

J.  CrocV.'-w  MulliiiH,  A.  H.,  Preacher  Carlisle,  Indiana 
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CLASS  OF  1903 

Effie  Jones,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1904)  (Mrs.  Beaman)  

 Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

H.  E.  Luck,  A.  B.,  preacher  Cleburne,  Texas 

\V.  F.  Reynolds,  A.  B.,  insurance.  ...  Bush  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Texas 


CLASS  OF  1904 

L.  Guy  Ament,  A.  B.,  preacher.  .205  W.  Baylor  St.,  Ennis,  Texas 
Wesley  Ammerman,  A.  B.,  attorney- at-law.  .  .Fort  Worth,  Texas 

T.  N.  Goodson,  A.  B.,  physician  San  Antonio,  Texas 

H.  R.  Ford,  A.  B.  (B.  D.  1909),  preacher.  

 610  W.  Sixth  Ave.,  Corsicana,  Texas 

R.  H.  Foster,  A.  B.,  attorney- at-law  Brownwood,  Texas 

Everett  Jones,  A.  B.,  physician  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Leila  Jordan,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  L.  J.  Singleton)  

 Houston,  Texas 

E.  K.  Lavender,  A.  B.,  commercial  traveler.  .San  Antonio,  Texas 

Lena  Lewis,  A.  B.,  teacher  Leona,  Texas 

Hallie  McPherson,  A.  B.,  teacher  

 1825  College  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clovis  T.  Moore,  A.  B.,  stock  raiser  Valentine,  Texas 

Ed  S.  McKinnery,  A.  B.,  preacher  

 Care  Christian  Courier,  Dallas,  Texas 

C.  C.  Peck,  A.  B.,  preacher  Bucklin,  Kan. 

B.  W.  Proctor,  A.  B  Mart,  Texas 

Homer  Rowe,  A.  B.,  farmer  Houston,  Texas 

Mary  Talliaferro,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Philip  King)  

.  . .  .  :  McKinney,  Texas 

Polk  C.  Webb,  A.  B.,  preacher  North  Waco,  Texas 

Douglas  A.  Shirley,  A.  B  

 West  Texas  State  Normal,  Canyon,  Texas 

James  Johnson,  A.  M.,  President  College  of  Bible  

 Melbourne,  Australia 


CLASS  OF  1905 


Bessie  Coffman,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  H.  Foster)  .  .Brownwood,  Texas 
L.  L.  Goss,  A.  B.,  bookkeeper  Dalhart,  Texas 
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Elster  M.  Haile,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1906)  

 2718  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Annie  Maupin,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Mike  Yates)  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Earl  Milroy,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1906)  Galveston,  Texas 

Mamie  Rattan,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Ollie  Talley)  Cooper,  Texas 

Pauline  Shirley,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1906)    (Mrs.  E.  M. 

Haile)  2718  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Leroy  D.  Anderson,  A.  B.,  preacher  

 1031  Summit  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alonzo  N.  Ashmore,  A.  B.,  teacher  Crowley,  Texas 

William  C.  Barnard,  A.  B  Cleburne,  Texas 

L.  Edwin  Brannin,  A.  B.,  physician  

 316  Wilson  Bldg.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Frank  Beack,  A.  B.   (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1906),  preacher  and 
missionary,  missionary  C.  W.  B.  M  

 Lawrence  Tavern,  Jamaica 

Hardy  Grissom,  A.  B.,  merchant  Haskell,  Texas 

Thomas  C.  Honea,  A.  B.,  physician  Cleburne,  Texas 

Coral  Hamlin,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  I.  C.  Danley)  

 2743  Grand  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 

John  W.  Smith,  A.  B.,  preacher  Plattsburg,  Mo. 

Lola  Stockton,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  W.  H.  Bruns)  El  Campo,  Texas 

Zemula  Clark,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  )  California 

Abdullah  Ben  Kori,  A.  M  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

CLASS  OF  1906 

Louise  Andrews,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Alvin  Hill)  Lewisville,  Texas 

Charles  M.  Ashmore,  A.  B.  (B.  I).,  ibid.,  1910),  preacher... 

 Rogers,  Texas 

Edwin  C.  Boynton,  A.  B.,  preacher  Bolton,  Texas 

Bertha  C.  Bradley,  A.  B  Dallas,  Texas 

W.  H.  Hush,  A.  II.,  l»ar>l;er  McKinney,  Texas 

G.  W.  Carpenter,  A.  B.,  planler  Piano,  Texas 

Joe  L.  Clark,  A.  B.,  secretary  and  treasurer  Sam  Houston 

State  Normal  Huntsville,  Texas 

C.  P.  Craitf,  A.  B.,  preacher  Brenham,  Texas 

T.  Shirley  Graves,  A.  B.,  professor  University  of  Wash- 
ington Seattle,  Wash. 

.1.  I'".  Kmnard,  A.  B  Dallas,  Texas 

It.  B.  Muse,  A.  B  McKinney,  Texas 
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A.  J.  Saunders,  preacher  Subiaco,  Australia 

J.  H.  H.  Scales,  A.  B.,  real  estate  Brownsville,  Texas 

J.  H.  Sheppeard,  A.  B.,  teacher  Winnsboro,  Texas 

if.  G.  Smith.  A.  B.,  preacher  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

T.  F.  Weaver,  A.  B,  preacher  Houston,  Texas 

Mamie  Welch,  A  B.  (Mrs.  Pierce)  Dike,  Texas 

Modena  Welch,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Perry  Flippen)  Dike,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1907 

Ralph  V.  Callaway,  B.  D.,  preacher  Clinton,  111. 

J.  F.  Quisenberry,  B.  D.,  preacher  

 2601  Garfield  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

O.  R.  Burcham,  A.  B.    (Died  1911.) 

Campbell  Carnes,  A.  B.,  physician  Marshall,  Texas 

W.  0.  Dallas,  A.  B.,  preacher  Garland,  Texas 

R.  C.  Garrard,  A.  B.,  American  National  Bank.    (Died  191  .) 
Willena  Hannaford,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Douglas  A.  Shirley)  

 Canyon,  Texas 

J.  R.  Muse,  A.  B.,  attorney-at-law  McKinney,  Texas 

L.  C.  Proctor,  A.  B.,  teacher  Temple,  Texas 

Mercy  Brings  Perkins,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  J.  Murray  Ramsey)  .... 

 Austin,  Texas 

Cecil  Wolford,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  R.  C.  Garrard)  

 4837  Worth,  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Robert  Williams,  A.  B  

 Guarantee  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 


CLASS  OF  1908 

Nona  Iff.  Boegeman,  missionary,  C.  W.  B.  M.  .  .  .Hillsboro,  Texas 

Gordon  B.  Hall,  A.  B.,  journalist  Lexington,  Ky. 

Alex  Harwood,  A.  B.,  Schley  &  Harwood  Gatesville,  Texas 

Mollie  Hunter,  A.  B  Care  P.  B.  Arrington,  Dallas,  Texas 

Ethel  Mills,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Ben  Gooch)  San  Antonio,  Texas 

Jennie  Vic  McCulloch,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1909),  teacher.  .  . 

 Beaumont,  Texas 

Frank  Henry  Newlee,  A.  B.,  principal  public  schools  

 Colorado,  Texas 

Floy  B.  Perkinson,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Fred  Gates)  

 736  Sunset,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Roy  Elwood  Rockwell,  A.  B.,  teacher  La  Junta,  Colo. 

Paul  Tyson,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1909),  teacher.  ...Waco,  Texas. 
Beatrice  A.  Tomlinson,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Colby  D.  Hall)  

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lela  May  Tomlinson,  A.  B  Hillsboro,  Texas 

J.  Olen  Wallace,  A.  B.,  teacher  Rockwall,  Texas 

Amy  Wood,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  E.  0.  Stevenson,  Jr.)  

 Mertzon,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1909 

Campbell  Barnard,  A.  B.,  cashier  Oak  Cliff  State  Bank  

 Dallas,  Texas 

Bertram  H.  Bloor,  A.  B.,  lawyer. .  .Bloor  &  Bloor,  Austin,  Texas 
Bryant  F.  Collins,  A.  B.,  civil  engineer  

 4207  Live  Oak,  Dallas,  Texas 

Bonner  Frizzell,  A.  B.,  teacher,  principal  public  school  

 Palestine,  Texas 

J.  B.  Frizzell,  A.  B.,  T.  C.  U.  Business  Office.  .Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clois  L.  Green,  A.  B.,  banker  Vernon,  Texas 

Howell  G.  Knight,  A.  B.,  journalist  Ballinger,  Texas 

Eula  McNeill,  A.  B.,  teacher  Valley  Mills,  Texas 

James  R.  McFarland,  A.  B.,  cashier  First  State  Bank  

 Ladonia,  Texas 

Noah  C.  Perkins,  A.  B.    (Died  1910.) 

Dan  1).  Rogers,  A.  B.,  assistant  cashier  Security  National 

Bank  Dallas,  Texas 

Ernest  U.  Scott,  A.  B.  stock  raiser  Greenville,  N.  M. 

Mabel  Shannon,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  T.  Stratton  Gillis)  

 1488  Cooper  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  E.  Sturgeon,  A.  B.,  student  University  of  Chicago. 


 5024  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Doaglai  E.  Tomlinson,  A.  B.,  law  student,  Hartley  Hall, 

Columbia  University  New  York  City 

John  C.  Welch,  A.  H.,  preacher  Elgin,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1910 

Thurman  J.  Allen,  A.  P».,  merchant  Novice,  Texas 

Marshall  A.  Baldwin,  A.  BM  stock  farmer  Stamford,  Texan 

C.i i* ha  I'.  Brous,  A.  H.,  teacher  Sherman,  Texas 
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Noel  C.  Carr,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1912),  teacher.  .  .Piano,  Texas 
Ada  Inez  Culpepper,  A.  B.,  teacher,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3  

 China  Springs,  Texas 

Albert  A.  Cruzan,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1912)  Kirkville,  Mo. 

Howard  B.  Dabbs,  A.  B.  (A.  M.,  ibid.,  1912),  professor 

Chemistry,  Texas  Christian  University.  .Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Barney  Holbert,  A.  B  Wellington,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Lewellen,  A.  B.,  teacher  

 2120  Sixth  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  W.  Pyburn,  A.  B.,  preacher  Seymour,  Texas 

0.  A.  Smith,  A.  B.,  preacher  Yoakum,  Texas 

J.  William  Smith,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 


Myrtle  Tomlinson,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Thurman  J.  Allen)  

 Novice,  Texas 

Lucile  Wolford,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Dan  D.  Rogers)  Dallas,  Texas 

Loy  C.  Wright,  A.  B.,  Guaranty  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Mrs.  Stella  Whitten,  A.  B.,  teacher  Waco,  Texas 

CLASS  OF  1911 

Robert  E.  Abernathy,  A.  B  3003  East  Elm,  Dallas,  Texas 

Grantland  N.  Anderson,  A.  B.,  merchant  

 Sprinkle-Anderson-Glenn  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Edgar  H.  Bush,  A.  B  Allen,  Texas 

John  F.  Bateman,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fort  Worth  High  School.  . 

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Earl  X.  Gough,  A.  B. .  .Fort  Worth  Record,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Leron  B.  Gough,  A.  B.,  teacher  high  school.  . .  .Beaumont,  Texas 
S.  W.  Hutton,  A.  B.,  preacher,  superintendent  State  Bible 

Schools,  Christian  Church,  T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Burl  B.  Hulsey,  A.  B.,  manager  Cuero  Cotton  Mills  

 Cuero,  Texas 

W.  Clyde  Hackney,  A.  B.,  insurance  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Higginbotham,  A.  B.,  teacher  Ennis,  Texas 

Clare  Lewellen,  A.  B.,  teacher  

 2120  Sixth  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cayce  Lewellen,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Van  Turner)  

 Ferris,  Texas 

Clara  Moses,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  A.  B.  McGill)  .Bertram,  Texas 
J.  W.  Massie,  A.  B  Security  National  Bank,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Kathleen  Munn,  A.  B  2901  Main  St.,  Houston,  Texas 

Neta  Martin,  A.  B.  (Mrs.  Grantland  N.  Anderson)  

 Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Louie  Noblitt,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Leron  B.  Gough)  

 Beaumont,  Texas 

Mary  Riter,  A.  B.,  teacher  Forney,  Texas 

V.  H.  Robinson,  A.  B.,  teacher  Ennis,  Texas 

Mabel  Smith,  A.  B  6221  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ethel  Webb,  A.  B.,  teacher  North  Waco,  Texas 


CLASS  OF  1912 

Odessa  Allison,  A.  B  2500  Vickery  Ave.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Vier  Allison,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Stephens)  

 Blanca,  Colo. 

Mabel  Baldwin,  A.  B.,  teacher  Haskell,  Texas 

Herbert  Bozeman,  A.  B.,  printer  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bettie  Couch,  A.  B.,  teacher  Italy,  Texas 

Milton  E.  Daniel,  A.  B.,  law  student  University  of  Texas.  .  . 

 Austin,  Texas 

Aileen  Geiger,  A.  B.,  teacher  high  school  Palestine,  Texas 

Kathleen  Gibson,  A.  B  Waxahachie,  Texas 


Cullcn  Graves,  A.  B  Security  National  Bank,  Dallas,  Texas 

Clarence  M.  Hall,  A.  B.,  cashier  Guaranty  State  Bank  

 Waxahachie,  Texas 

Fiance    Henderson,  A.  B.,  teacher  Fori  Worth  schools  

 Fort   Worth,  Texas 

Ii<      McNeill,  A.  [5.,  teacher  Valley  Mills,  Texas 

Carl  Melton,  A.  B  Allen,  Texas 

Daisy  Morrow,  A.  15.,  teacher  Campbell,  Texas 

Joe  J.  Murray.  A.  I).,  editor  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Will  N'eis,  A.  15.,  medical  student  T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

HarrletU  Shirley!  A.  B.;  keacner  Hereford,  Texas 

Ermine  Starkey,  A.  B.,  teacher  Jacksonville,  Texas 

Roy    G.    Tomlin.son,    A.    15.,    law    student,    Hartley  Hall, 

Columbia  Iniversity  New  York  City 

G.  T.  Vickrnan,  A.  15  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Oscar. I.  Wise,  A.  15.,  merchant  Richland  Springs,  Texas 
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Ci^ASS  OF  1913 

Roscoe  Brinson,  A.  B.,  teacher  Timpson,  Texas 

Charles  H.  Bussey,  A.  B.,  merchant  Hutchins,  Texas 

J.  Willard  Cockrell,  A.  B.,  preacher  Britton,  Texas 

Nathan  C.  Collins,  A.  B.,  preacher  Warren,  Ind. 

T.  J.  Dean,  Jr.,  A.  B.,  preacher  Jacksonville,  Texas 

J.  Edward  Evans,  A.  B.,  preacher  Odessa,  Texas 

W.  Clifton  Ferguson,  A.  B.,  teacher  and  preacher .  Athens,  Texas 

David  Goldberg,  A.  B.,  Rabbi  Corsicana,  Texas 

E.  L.  Gregory,  A.  B.,  teacher  high  school  Palestine,  Texas 

Grace  Hackney,  A.  B.,  music  teacher  Wortham,  Texas 

Joe  D.  Johnson,  A.  B.,  student  University  of  Texas  

 Austin,  Texas 

Juanita  Kinsey,  A.  B.,  teacher  Comanche,  Okla. 

Melvin  M.  Knight,  A.  B.,  teacher  T.  C.  U  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grady  Lavender,  A.  B  Lancaster,  Texas 

Howard  Lucas,  A.  B  Sherman,  Texas 

Frankie  Miller,  A.  B  1128  S.  Lake  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Will  McFarland,  A.  B.,  merchant  Ladonia,  Texas 

Gordon  B.  McFarland,  A.  B.,  medical  student  Medical  Col- 
lege Galveston,  Texas 

John  R.  Moffatt,  A.  B.,  law  student  Kansas  University  

 Laurence,  Kas. 

E.  W.  Muse,  A.  B,  teacher  428  W.  Eighth,  Dallas,  Texas 

Lela  Odell,  A.  B.,  teacher  Haskell,  Texas 

Ben  W.  Parks,  A.  B.,  teacher  

 690  Sabine  Pass,  Beaumont,  Texas 

Katherine  Riter,  A.  B  Forney,  Texas 

Raymond  Bobbins,  A.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mildred  Lee  Roberts,  A.  B.,  teacher  North  Fort  Worth 

School  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Earl  Rogers,  A.  B.,  medical  student  Medical  College  

 Galveston,  Texas 

Grover  W.  Stewart,  A.  B.,  preacher  Dallas,  Texas 

Willie  Thetford,  A.  B.,  teacher  (Mrs.  Clifton  Ferguson)  .  .  . 

 Athens,  Texas 

Libbie  Wade,  A.  B  Elgin,  Texas 

Lois  Wilkes,  A.  B  .Hubbard,  Texas 

William  Boyd  Wilson,  A.  B.,  teacher  Longview,  Texas 
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TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 


CALENDAR 


SESSION  1915-16 


1915 

Summer  School  Opens   Monday,  June  14 

Fall  Term  Opens   Monday,  September  13 

Entrance  Examinations  Thur.,  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sept.  9-11 

Convocation  Sermon   Sunday,  September  19 

Thanksgiving  Holiday   Thursday,  November  25 

President's  Reception   Thursday,  November  25 

Old  Men's  Declamatory  Contest  Friday,  December  3 

Christinas  Holidays  Begin  Thursday  Noon,  December  23 

Fall  Term  Ends   Friday,  December  31 

1916 

Winter  Term  Opens  Monday,  January  3 

New  Men's  Declamatory  Contest. .Friday  Evening,  February  18 

Winter  Term  Ends   Saturday,  March  25 

Spring  Term  Opens   Monday,  March  27 

Add  Ran    Shirley  Debate   Friday  Evening,  April  28 

Joint  Session  oi  Literary  Societies  Saturday,  June  3 

I'.aecalaiireate  Sermon   Sunday,  June  4 

Fine  Arts  Recitals  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  0,  7 

Cla-s  Day  Exercises  Thursday,  June  8 

Alumni  Banquet   Thursday  Evening,  June  8 

Commencement   Kxercises   Friday,  June  9 

Summer  School  Opens   Monday,  June  12 
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FOREWORD 


Texas  Christian  University  represents  pre-eminently 
that  type  of  education  which  includes  a  thorough  phys- 
ical, mental,  moral  and  spiritual  culture.  Striving  for 
the  broadest  and  most  scholarly  intellectual  training, 
it  at  the  same  time  inculcates  the  highest  possible 
moral  ideals,  and,  as  the  only  substantial  basis  for 
them,  presents  a  definite  and  positive  religious  environ- 
ment. The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  in  no  sense 
sectarian,  but  is  vigorously  and  energetically  Chris- 
tian. Assuming  the  highest  type  of  character  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Christ  of  Galilee,  the  institution  en- 
deavors by  precept  and  example  to  hold  up  His  life 
before  its  students  for  realization  and  embodiment  in 
their  own  careers.  It  holds  that  the  supreme  need  of 
the  present  age  is  a  positive  Christian  manhood  and 
womanhood.  Texas  Christian  University  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  as  far  as  possible  this  need. 
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TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Term  Expires  1916 

J.  L.  CASSELL  

J.  J.  HART   

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS 
MALCOLM  H.  REED 
T.  E.  TOMLINSON  .. 


Term  Expires  1917 


H.  M.  DURRETT   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  P.  McFARLAND   Dallas,  Texas 

T.  E.  SHIRLEY   Hereford,  Texas 

II.  W.  STARK   Gainesville,  Texas 

L.  C.  RRITE   Marfa,  Texas 


Term  Expires  1918 

S.  I'.   BUSH   Allen,  Texas 

GEORGE  W.  COLE,  JR  Belton,  Texas 

[AMES  HARRISON   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  G.  JONES   McKinney,  Texas 

W.  W.  MARS   Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Term  Expires  1919 

R  L.  COUCH   Dallas,  Texas 

DAN  1)    ROGERS   Dallas,  Texas 

C.  W.  GIBSON   Waxahachie,  Texas 

DR   BACON  SAUNDERS   Fort   Worth,  Texas 

II.  II    WATSON   Longvicw,  Texas 


Officers  of  Board 

I    I..  TOMLINSON   President 

C  W.  GIBSON   Vice-President 

E.  M.  WATTS   Secretary 


Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Dallas,  Texas 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Austin,  Texas 

.  . .  Hillsboro,  Texas 
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ADVISORY  BOARD— TERM  ONE  YEAR 


W.  A.  DARTER   Fort  Worth 

MRS.  R.  D.  GAGE   Fort  Worth 

MRS.  IDA  V.  JARVIS   Fort  Worth 

WILLIAM  KILGORE   Gainesville 

DR.  J.  R.  KNIGHT   Eddy 

COL.  J.  Z.  MILLER   Belton 

T.  S.  REED   Beaumont 

B.  C.  RHOME   Fort  Worth 

GEN.  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT  Fort  Worth 

C.  W.  BACON  Abilene 

MRS.  V.  A.  KING   '  Greenville 

J.  T.  ELLIOTT   Dallas 

L.  D.  ANDERSON   Fort  Worth 

F.  M.  WAITS   Fort  Worth 

J.  C.  MASON   Dallas 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON   Fort  Worth 

CEPHAS  SHELBURNE   Lancaster 

F.  C.  MOB  LEY  Amarillo 

A.  D.  ROGERS   Denton 

GRAHAM   McMURRAY   Greenville 

A.  C.  PARKER   Waxahachie 

J.  W.  KERNS   Austin 

A.  E.  EWELL   Dallas 

DR.  S.  A.  WOODWARD   Fort  Worth 

CHARLES  E.   BIRD   Dallas 

W.  A.  BROOKS   Forney 

J,  ALLEN  MYERS   Bryan 

W.  H.  BUSH   Greenville 

MRS.  A.  A.  HARTGROVE   Millerview 

ANDREW  SHIRLEY  Anna 

CHARLES  HALSELI  Bonham 

COL.  W.  J.  CAGLE   Bartlett 

JOHN  G.  SLAYTER   Dallas 

F.  N.  CALVIN   Waco 

G.  F.  BRADFORD   Marshall 

C.  M.  SCIIOONOVER   San  Angelo 

E.  H.  HOLMES   Van  Alstyne 

F.  F.  WALTERS   Wichita  Falls 

W.  S.  LOCK  HART   Houston 

J.  W.  GATES   Coleman 

WALTER  P.  JENNINGS   McKinncy 

HARRY  D.  SMITH   Dallas 
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E.  S.  BLEDSOE   Temple,  Texas 

L.  B.  HASKINS   Palestine,  Texas 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER   Texarkana,  Texas 

RANDOLPH   CLARK   Stcphenville,  Texas 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE 


T.  E.  TOMLINSON,  Chairman  Ex-officio 
H.  M.  DURRET'T,  Chairman,  pro  Tern. 
JAMKS  HARRISON  H.  W.  STARK 

V.  X.  JARV1S  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS 

DR.  R.  II.  COUGH 


FINANCE 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS,  Chairman 
S.  J.  McFARLAND  JAMES  HARRISON 

C.  W  GIBSON  GEORGE  W.  COLE 


BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

C.  \V.  (ill'.SON,  Chairman 

w.  w  .  M  \ks  II.  w.  STARK 

DR.  R.  II.  GOUGH  II.  II.  WATSON 


AUDITING 

H.  W. 'STARK,  Chairman 
!>  \\  I).  ROGERS  1 1 .  M.  DURRETT 


FACULTY 


I  I  1 1  \  RT,  Chairman 
I    G  ION  i  s  R.  I ..  COUCH 

i    a  .  cii'.son  T.  E.  SHIRLEY 
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FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  the  University. 

(B.  A.,  Kentucky  University,  1899;  M.  A.,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity, 1900;  Graduate  Study  in  Italy  and  England,  1903;  ibid., 
Germany,  1911;  Staff  Lecturer  for  the  American  Society  for  the 
Extension  of  University  Teaching,  1902-'06;  Dean  of  Kee  Mar 
College,  1902-'05;  Dean  of  the  American  University,  1906-'08; 
President  of  Milligan  College,  1908-'ll;  President  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  1911  ;  LL.  D.,  Bethany  College,  1913). 


WILLIAM  B.  PARKS,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  the  University ;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

(B.  S.,  Add-Ran  University,  1886;  A.  M.  ibid.,  1892;  Student 
Vanderbilt  University,  1884-'85;  Graduate  Student;  ibid.,  first 
term,  1886-'87;  Harvard  University,  Summer  of  1888;  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Summer  of  1890;  University  of  Chicago,  Au- 
tumn and  Winter  Quarters,  1902-'03;  Summer  Terms,  1908  and 
1912;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Add-Ran  Christian  Univer- 
sity, 1887-'99;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Randolph  College, 
1900-'01;  Professor  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  College 
at  Hereford,  1903-'04;  Professor  in  Texas  Christian  University, 
lt)04  ). 


CLINTON  LOCKHART,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

(A.  B.,  Kentucky  University,  1886;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1888;  Grad- 
uate in  Classical  Course,  College  of  the  Bible,  1886;  Graduate 
Student  Yale  Divinity  School,  1887-'88;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University, 
1894;  President  Columbia  College,  Kentucky,  1892-'93,  '94-'95; 
President  Christian  University,  Missouri,  1895-1900;  Professor 
of  Biblical  Literature,  Drake  University,  1900-'06;  President 
Texas  Christian  University,  1906-'10;  Professor  Greek  and  He- 
brew, Texas  Christian  University,  1911  ). 
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EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Economics;  Principal  of 
Department  of  Law. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University;  A.  M.,  Drake  Univer- 
sity; LL.  B.,  Iowa  College  of  Law  (Drake)  ;  LL.  M.,  Iowa  College 
of  Law;  Graduate  Student  at  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Terms  of  1901-'02;  Graduate  Student  Columbia  University, 
school  year  of  1903-'04  and  Winter  and  Spring  of  1905;  Gradu- 
ate Student  Oxford  University,  Summer,  1911,  and  University 
of  Liverpool,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  of  school  year  1911-'12; 
Professor  in  Texas  Christian  University,  1899-1903;  Professor 
in  Texas  Christian  University,  1906  ). 

CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

(A.  B.,  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  1901;  B.  S.,  University 
of  Texas,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago, 
Autumn  '02,  Winter  '03,  Summer  '12,  Summer  '14;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Jarvis  College,  1903-'05;  Vice  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Hoitt's  School,  Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  1905- 
'00;  Graduate  Student,  Stanford  University,  1905-'06;  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  John  Tarlcton  College,  1906-'08;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Texas  Christian  University,  1908  ). 

MARGARETE  L.  SARGENT, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

( Bierstedtsche  Toechterschule,  Rostock,  Mecklenburg.  Grad- 
uate Selects,  Magdeburg.  French  Seminary,  Riveria.  Saech- 
rischefl  Lehrer  Seminar,  Dresden.  Graduate  study  in  Paris, 
Prance,  Principal  of  German  Department  in  Public 

Schools,  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  lHS7-'93;  Professor  Modern  Languages, 
Jo f-t  Worth  Universtiy,  1900-'ll;  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Texas  Christian  University,  1912  ). 

COLBY  I).  HALL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Bible. 

(Student  in  Add-Ran  University,  189G-'99;  A.  B.  Kentucky 
Uni  versit  y,  1  fM)2 ;  Graduate  in  Classical  Course,  College  of  the 
Bible,  Transylvania  University,  1902;  Acting  Professor  of  Latin, 

Texai  Christian  University,  l902-'08j  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1901;  Pastor  Christian  Church,  Millsboro,  1904-'00;  Educa- 
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tional  Secretary  Texas  Christian  University,  1906-'09;  Pastor 
University  Christian  Church,  Waco,  1909-'10;  Pastor  Central 
Christian  Church,  Waco,  1910-'12;  Professor  of  Latin,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1912-'14;  Professor  of  English  Bible, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 


WILLIAM  H.  BATSON,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Education. 

(A.  B.,  Antioch  College,  1907;  Graduate  Student  at  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Summer  Terms  of  1911,  '12  and  '13;  Graduate 
Student,  ibid.,  1911-'12;  Graduate  Fellow  in  Educational  Psy- 
chology, ibid.,  1912-'13;  Teacher  in  Public  Schools  at  Yellow 
Springs,  O.,  1907;  Superintendent  of  School  at  Osborn,  O.,  1908- 
'11;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  Texas  Christian 

University,  1913  ).    Work  finished  for  Ph.  D.  degree,  but 

thesis  not  yet  accepted  for  publication. 


HOWARD  B.  DABBS,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

(A.  B.  and  B.  O.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1910;  A.  M., 
ibid.,  1911;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summers 
1912-'13;  Assistant  Professor  Texas  Christian  University,  Sum- 
mer, 1910;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Hillsboro  High 
School,  1911-'12;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  Dean 
of  Tarleton  College,  1912-'13;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1913-'15;  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 


C.  C.  GUMM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English. 

(A.  B.,  Washington  College,  1900;  Principal  Box  Iron  Gram- 
mar School  (Md.),  1900-'01;  A.  M.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1902; 
Student  at  Vanderbilt  University,  1901-'04;  Professor  English 
and  History,  Morrisville  College,  1904-'05;  Student  in  Summer 
School,  University  of  Chicago,  1905;  Professor  of  English,  Law- 
rence University,  1905-'06;  Assistant  English,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1906-'07;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1907;  Student  at  University  of  Goettingen  (Germany),  1907-'08; 
Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Missouri,  1910-'ll;  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  Polytechnic  College,  1911-'14;  Professor  of 
English,  Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 
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S.  A.  MYATT,  M.  A., 

Professor  of  Latin. 

(B.  A.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1896;  M.  A.,  ibid.,  1899;  In- 
structor in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Preparatory  Work,  1899-1901; 
Principal  Bruce  Academy,  Athens,  Texas,  1901-'02;  Principal 
in  Ennis  Public  Schools,  1902-'04;  Principal  Corsicana  High 
School,  1904-'05;  Principal  Denison  High  School,  1905-'07;  Su- 
perintendent Ennis  Public  Schools,  1907-'09;  Professor  of  Ro- 
mance Languages,  Polytechnic  College,  1909-'14;  Professor  of 
Latin,  Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 


WILL  McCLAIN  WINTON,  M.  S., 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

(B.  S.  and  M.  S.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1908;  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Geology,  Epworth  University,  1908-'09;  Professor 
of  Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1909-'ll;  In- 
structor in  Zoology,  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas,  1911-'13;  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  and  Geology,  Texas  Christian  University, 
1913  ). 


M.  M.  KNIGHT,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  History. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1913;  A.  M.,  1914;  In- 
structor in  Milligan  College,  Tennessee,  1910-T2;  Special  Stu- 
dent, University  of  Tennessee,  1912-'13;  Assistant  Professor  of 
History,  1 U 1  .''>-'  1  1 ;  Study  and  Travel  in  Northern  Europe,  Sum- 
mer, 1914;  Graduate  student  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Quarter,  1915;  Professor  of  History,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, 1914  ). 


E.  C.  WILSON,  A.  B., 

I'rofrHHor  of  PhUoiOphy, 

(A.  15. ,  Milligan  College,  IKK?;  Admitted  to  Bar,  Practiced  Law 
Kighl  Years;  Pastor  of  Church  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Ten  Years; 
(  andidate  for  Degree  Ph.  J>.,  Clark  University  1915;  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 
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CHALMERS  McPHERSON, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Christianity. 

(Student  Georgetown  College,  Ky.;  Student  DuPaw  Univer- 
sity, Ind. ;  Pastor  Waxahachie,  Texas,  Twenty  Years;  Pastor 
Fort  Worth,  Five  Years;  Bible  Lecture  Platform,  Three  Years). 


MILTON  E.  DANIEL,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

(A.  B.  Texas  Christian  University,  1912;  LL.  B.,  University 
of  Texas  Law  College,  1915;  Professor  of  Law,  Texas  Christian 
University,  1915  ). 


GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

(Student  Polytechnic  College,  1907-'10;  Tulane  Law  College, 
1911;  LL.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913;  Professor  of  Law, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 


FREDERIC  CAHOON, 

Violin  (and  Orchestra  Work).   Director  of  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

(Pupil  of  Max  Bendix,  Musin  and  Shelley;  Director  of  Music, 
Friends  University,  1908-'10;  Member  of  Faculty,  National 
Academy  of  Music,  New  York;  formerly  with  Bach-Temple 
Concert  Company  and  New  York  Symphony  and  New  York 
Festival  Orchestras,  First  Violin  in  Germunder  String  Quar- 
tette, and  Critic  for  "Violin  World").  Metropolitan  Opera 
Orchestra  1910-'12. 


HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice  Culture. 

(Pupil  of  Max  Heinrich,  New  York;  pupil  of  Walter  S. 
Young,  New  York;  Member  of  Faculty  of  National  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice,  Friends  Univer- 
sity, Wichita,  Kan.,  1908-'10;  Soloist,  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
New  York,  1910-'13). 
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LEWIS  CASPERSON, 

Piano. 

(B.  Mus.  American  Conservatory,  Chicago,  '14;  Pupil  of  Allen 
Spencer,  '13-'lo;  Taught  in  West  Side  Conservatory,  Chicago, 
'13;  Director  of  Music,  Wartburg  College,  Iowa,  '13-15;  Texas 
Christian  University,  1915  ). 

GUY  RICHARDSON  PITNER, 

Piano. 

(Pupil  of  Foelten  Pianoforte  School,  Boston;  Bruno  Huhn, 
New  York;  Herold  von  Mickwitz  and  Emil  Liebling,  Chicago; 
Howard  Wells,  Berlin ;  Member  of  Faculty  of  Polytechnic  College 
for  eight  years;  Organist  past  eight  years,  First  Methodist 
Church;  Associate  Director,  Texas  Christian  University, 
1915  ). 

ALENE  W.  WILSON, 

Piano. 

(Student  Georgetown  College,  Ky.;  Piano,  Cincinnati  Con- 
servatory, also  under  Juan  Roure  (pupil  of  Harold  Baur),  five 
years  under  Rafael  Joseffy). 

THOMAS  H.  HAMILTON,  A.  B., 

Piano  and  Voice. 

i  A.  P..,  .Monmouth  College,  1!K)7;  Taught  three  years  in  Assuit 
College,  Kgypl;  Three  Summers  in  Europe;  Graduate  Monmouth 
Conservatory,  PHI;  Piano  with  Allen  Spencer,  Chicago;  Voice 
with  Thomas  MacBurney;  Taught  in  Amity  College,  Iowa,  and 
■Monmouth  College,  Illinois. 

DURA  BROKAW-COCKRELL,  A.  B., 

/'/  i nrifxt I  of  School  of  Pointing  and  Drawing. 

(A.  B.j  Drake  University,  L800J  Graduate,  Drake  School  of 
Ait,  IHJlfJ;  Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
nity,  1K>:>  IJMKJ;  Graduate  Student,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Sum- 
mer TermH  of  P>01  and  PM)2;  Graduate  Student,  International 
Academy  Of  Design,  New  York  Art  School  and  the  Art  Students' 
I  SSffuc,  Pm.'{  '(),", ;  Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian 
Cnivernity,  P)00     ;  Study  in  France  and  Kngland,  1911V12). 
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LEILA  LONG  POWELL, 

Principal  School  of  Oratory. 

(Graduate  Rayen  School,  Ohio,  1908;  Graduate  Cumnock 
School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  1911;  Studio  Work, 
1912;  Post  Graduate,  ibid.,  1913;  Principal  of  School  of  Oratory, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1913  ). 


C.  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Principal  of  the  Academy. 

(Student  Kansas  University;  B.  S.,  Kansas  Normal  College, 
1887;  A.  B.,  Kansas  Normal  College,  1889;  A.  B.,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  1914;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1915;  Principal  Public 
Schools,  Dighton,  Kan.,  1896-'97;  Abingdon,  111.,  1894-'96;  Buena 
Vista,  Colo.,  1896-'97;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  King- 
fisher, Okla.,  1897-1902;  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, Central  State  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1902-'08; 
Principal  Logan  County  High  School,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  1908-'10; 
Principal  of  Academy  of  Texas  Christian  University,  1910  ). 


J.  A.  DACUS, 

Principal  College  of  Business. 

(University  Arkansas,  1893-^94 ;  Graduate  Draughton's  Busi- 
ness College,  Nashville,  1895;  Principal  Commercial  Department 
Martin  Institute,  Jefferson,  Ga.,  1895-'96;  Principal  Shorthand 
Department  Draughton's  Business  College,  Texarkana,  1896; 
Proprietor  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Business  College,  1897-'99;  Principal 
Dacus'  Business  College,  Dallas,  1903-'05;  Principal  Business 
College,  Texas  Christian  University,  1905-'07;  Principal  Busi- 
ness College,  Texas  Christian  University,  1910-'12;  Manager 
Texas  Christian  University,  1912-'15;  Principal  Business  College, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 


ROBT.  J.  CANTRELL,  A.  B.,  B.  O., 

Instructor  in  Latin  (Academy) . 

(Graduate  Tyler  Commercial  College,  1905;  Court  Reporter, 
1905-'06;  B.  O.,  Gunter  Biblical  and  Literary  College,  1909; 
A.  BM  ibid.,  1910;  Principal  College  of  Business,  1908-'09;  Prin- 
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cipal  School  of  Oratory,  1910-'12;  Graduate  Student  of  Oratory, 
Gunter  Biblical  and  Literary  College,  1910;  Pupil  of  L.  B.  C. 
Josephs,  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New  York,  Sum- 
mer, 1910;  and  Columbia  College  of  Expression,  Chicago,  1911. 
Pastor,  Big  Springs,  Texas,  1912;  Pecos,  Texas,  1913.  A.  B., 
Texas  Christian  University,  1914;  Instructor  in  Latin,  ibid., 
1914  ). 


JAMES  A.  CRAIN, 

Instructor  in  English. 

(Candidate  for  A.  B.  degree  Texas  Christian  University,  1915; 
Instructor  in  English,  Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 


M.  L.  MUNDAY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  {Academy). 


MRS.  LENA  GARDNER, 

Instructor  in  English  {Academy). 

(Graduate  Christian  College,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Special  student 
in  English,  William  Wood  College;  Instructor  in  English,  High 
School,  Roswell,  N.  M.,  and  Polytechnic  High  School;  Texas 
Christian  University,  1915  ). 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

H.  M.  DURRETT, 

Business  Manager. 

C.  I.  ALEXANDER, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

NELL  ANDREW, 

Librarian. 

MISS  TYLER  WILKINSON, 

Lady  Principal. 

(To  be  appointed) 
Superintendent  Piano  Practice. 

CRAIG  DRYDEN, 

Registrar. 

E.  Y.  FREELAND, 

Athletic  Coach. 


Note. — Professors  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  listed  under 
that  department. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Dean  Parks,  Chairman 
Professor  Alexander  Professor  Hall 

BULLETIN 

Dr.  Lockhart,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Durrett  Professor  Parks 

PUBLICATIONS 

Professor  Alexander,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sargent  Professor  Winton 

LIBRARY 

Professor  Hall,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sargent  H.  M.  Durrett 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Professor  Bat  son,  Chairman 
Professor  Roberts  Professor  Wilson 

CHAPEL 

Professor  Cockrell,  Chairman 
Professor  Cahoon  Professor  Dabbs 

CURRICULUM  AND  SCHEDULE 

Professor  Lockhart,  Chairman. 
Professor  Cockrell  Professor  Park?, 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Miss  Powell,  Chairman 
Professor  Cockrell  Professor  Hall 

ATHLETICS 

Professor  Cnnim,  Chairman 
Professor  Cahoon  l*rofessor  Myatt 

LECTURES 

Prof$$BOT  Poison,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Cahoon  Mrs.  Sargent 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

I'rofessor  Alexander,  ('hairman 
Professor  Roberts  Miss  Powell 
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INTRODUCTION 

HISTORY  AND  CHARTER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

m 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  in 
Texas  after  the  Civil  War,  Addison  Clark  and  Peter  Smith 
opened  a  private  school  in  the  village  of  Fort  Worth.  A  few 
months  later,  the  place  of  Peter  Smith  was  taken  by  Randolph 
Clark,  a  brother  of  Addison  Clark,  and  the  school  was  con- 
ducted by  these  two  brothers  until  the  spring  of  1873.  This 
school  was  not  chartered,  and  later  was  not  considered  by  the 
Clarks  as  forming  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  University;  yet 
it  was  a  natural  predecessor  and  served  to  bring  together  into 
the  same  task  the  two  men  to  whom  the  institution  owes  its 
origin. 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  these  brothers,  seeing  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  better  opportunity  for  such  work  in  Thorp  Springs, 
Texas,  removed  thither  and  began  a  private  school,  which  was, 
almost  immediately  afterward,  chartered  under  the  name  of 
Add-Ran  College.  'The  character  and  ability  of  these  teachers, 
together  with  the  solid  worth  of  the  instruction  and  general 
advantages  offered,  attracted  an  appreciative  and  increasing 
patronage.  To  meet  its  demands,  the  modest  plans  of  the 
beginning  were  enlarged  and  more  ample  buildings  were  erected; 
of  right,  the  enterprise  flourished. 

In  1889  Add-Ran  College  became  the  property  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  Texas,  the  name  being  changed  to  Add-Ran 
Christian  University.  It  continued,  however,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  Clark  brothers,  maintaining  its  reputation 
for  scholarly  influence,  and  proving  itself  to  be,  even  more  than 
before,  an  institution  for  which  men  and  women  counted  it  a 
glory  to  live  lives  of  devoted  self-sacrifice. 

In  1S9-;  it  whs  determined  to  remove  the  University  from 
Thorp  Springs  to  a  more  advantageous  location,  where  the  life 
of  some  city  might  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  culture  afforded 
to  the  student,  and  from  which  the  institution  might  more  ef- 
fectively reach  the  State  at  large.  Waco  was  favorably  con- 
sidered. An  educational  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  had  established  Waco  Female  College.  Financial 
conditions  not  being  such  as  to  warrant  continuance  of  the  en- 
terprise, the  property  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Church. 
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On  Christmas  Day,  1895,  the  change  of  location  was  formally 
made. 

*  For  a  time  after  its  removal,  the  growth  of  the  University 
was  retarded  by  such  losses  and  adversities  as  of  necessity  at- 
tend all  transplanting.  But  with  steadfast  faith  a  few  heroic 
souls,  chief  among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Thornton  E.  Shir- 
ley, carried  forward  the  work  of  establishing  the  institution 
amid  its  new  surroundings.  Their  faith  and  their  labors  were 
not  unrewarded.  Slowly,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  surely,  the 
old  life,  becoming  adjusted  to  the  new  environment,  pulsed  with 
greater  and  ever  greater  vigorz  until  it  is  now  abundantly  mani- 
fest that  the  spirit  that  gave  "Old  Add-Ran"  its  splendid  integ- 
rity of  character  is  dominating  the  activities  of  the  institution 
as  it  advances  to  possess  its  larger  heritage. 

The  name  "Texas  Christian  University"  was  adopted  in  1902 
to  suit  the  enlarged  purposes  and  work  of  the  school,  while  the 
name  "Add-Ran"  with  its  multitude  of  historic  associations  was 
retained  as  the  designation  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  central  college  of  the  University.  This  name,  though  com- 
posed of  the  first  syllables  of  Addison  and  Randolph,  was  the 
personal  name  of  a  younger  brother,  and  was  given  to  the 
College  as  a  memorial  after  his  demise  at  an  early  age. 

On  the  evening  of  March  22,  1910,  the  Main  Building  of 
the  University  burned,  depriving  the  school  of  classrooms, 
library,  museum,  chapel  and  much  valuable  furniture,  besides 
the  rooms  of  young  men  which  occupied  the  third  and  fourth 
floors.  The  loss  was  estimated  to  be  about  $175,000;  and  the 
insurance  was  only  enough  to  pay  indebtedness. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  fire  unsolicited  bids  for  the 
removal  of  the  University  to  some  other  city  were  urged  upon 
the  Trustees  by  committees  from  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  other 
cities.  Though  the  Trustees  seriously  dreaded  the  difficulties 
and  perhaps  ill-will  that  such  a  removal  would  entail,  and  dis- 
liked to  sacrifice  other  valuable  buildings,  yet  finding  no  possi- 
bility of  rebuilding  in  Waco  for  lack  of  funds,  they  finally  in 
the  following  .June  accepted  the  offer  of  citizens  of  Fort  Worth 
to  give  fifty  acres  of  beautiful  land  for  a  site  and  .$200,000  in 
cash  and  property. 

The  Universtiy  began  its  sessions  in  Fort  Worth  the  next 
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September  in  a  rented  business  block,  and  a  year  later  the  new 
Main  Building  and  Jarvis  Hall  were  opened,  and  the  school 
entered  into  its  new  home.  In  1912  Goode  Hall,  and  in  1913 
Clark  Hall,  became  available;  and  soon  the  growth  of  the  Uni- 
versity began  to  prove  that  a  new  era  of  its  history  had  dawned. 

The  University  has  had  five  presidents:  Addison  Clark, 
Albert  Buxton,  E.  V.  Zollars,  Clinton  Lockhart,  and  Frederick 
D.  Kershner;  also  two  acting  presidents,  E.  C.  Snow  and  W.  B. 
Parks. 

.AMENDED  CHARTER  OF  TEXAS  CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 

The  State  of  Texas,  McLennan  County. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Texas  (Revised  Statutes  of  Texas,  Title  XXI,  Chapter  2, 
Article  647)  Texas  Christian  University,  an  educational  cor- 
poration created  under  the  laws  of  said  State,  hereby  adopts 
the  following  amendments  to  its  Charter  and  presents  the  same 
to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  action 
is  taken  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  corporation  and  in 
pursuance  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  regular  session  of  said 
Board.  Said  corporation  was  first  created  under  the  name  of 
Add-Ran  Christian  University,  by  charter  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  October  5,  A.  D.  1889.  An  amended 
charter  was  filed  in  the  same  office  by  said  corporation,  on 
December  28,  A.  D.  1895.  A  further  amendment,  by  which, 
among  other  things,  the  name  of  said  corporation  was  changed 
to  Texas  Christian  University,  was  filed  in  the  same  office  by 
such  corporation,  on  June  10,  A.  D.  1902.  The  amended  charter 
now  adopted,  which  is  substituted  for  the  said  preceding  char- 
ters, of  which  all  the  provisions  not  herein  contained  are  aban- 
doned, and  under  which  said  corporation  is  hereafter  to  be 
continued,  is  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed  is  the  sup- 
port of  an  educational  undertaking,  to-wit:  The  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  institution  of  learning  of  university 
rank,  for  the  education  and  training  of  students  in  the  arts, 
sciences  and  languages,  and  in  all  branches  of  learning,  under 
Christian  influence,  so  that  such  education  shall  include  due 
regard  to  moral  and  religious  development  and  competent  in- 
struction in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

There  is  also  included  in  its  purposes  the  acquisition,  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  auxiliary  and  correlated  schools 
and  school  property  at  such  points  in  the  State  of  Texas  as 
may  be  found  advisable,  to  be  under  the  same  general  manage- 
ment and  conducted  with  the  same  aims? 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  place  or  places  where  the  business  of  this  corporation  is 
to  be  transacted  shall  be  at  the  City  of  Waco,  in  McLennan 
County,  Texas,  where  its  University  is  now  located,  but  not 
necessarily  within  the  corporate  limits  of  said  city.  But  such 
business  affairs  of  its  auxiliary  and  correlated  schools  as  may 
by  the  corporation  be  committed  to  local  boards,  governing 
bodies  or  faculties  may  be  transacted  at  the  places  where  such 
auxiliary  Bchooll  may  be  established. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

This  corporation  shall  exist  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  from 
tlic  date  <»f  the  filing  of  its  original  charter. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  number  of  Directors  (known  in  this  corporation  as 
Trustees)  shall  be  thirteen,  and  Hie  names  and  residences  of 
those  who  arc  appointees  for  I  he  present  year  are  as  follows: 
(Names  omitted.) 

ARTICLE  vi. 

This  corporation  will  issue  no  capital  stock.  The  estimated 
value  of  the  goods,  chattels,  binds,  rights  and  credits  owned 
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by  the  corporation  is  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars. 

In  witness  whereof  the  subscribers,  Trustees  as  aforesaid 
hereto  set  their  hands.    (Names  omitted.) 
State  of  Texas, 
County  of  McLennan. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Texas 
Christian  University  held  at  Waco,  Texas,  on  the  8th  day  of 
June,  1910,    *    *    *    *    the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"It  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  articles  of  incorporation  of 
Texas  Christian  University  as  set  forth  in  its  amended  charter 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  May  31,  1906,  are 
hereby  amended  in  the  following  particulars: 

"ARTICLE  III  is  amended  so  as  to  read:  'The  place  or 
places  where  the  business  of  this  corporation  is  to  be  transacted 
shall  be  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  in  Tarrant  County,  Texas, 
where  its  University  will  be  located,  but  not  necessarily  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  said  city.  But  such  business  affairs  of 
its  auxiliary  and  correlated  schools  as  may  by  the  corporation 
be  committed  to  local  boards,  governing  bodies  or  faculties,  may 
be  transacted  at  the  places  where  such  auxiliary  schools  may 
be  established.' 

"ARTICLE  V  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  fix  the  number  of 
its  trustees  at  twenty-one  instead  of  thirteen. 

"And  it  is  further  resolved  that  the  said  amendments  be 
authenticated  in  the  manner  required  by  the  statutes  of  Texas, 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State." 

(The  above  amendments  were  adopted.) 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS 

Fort  Worth  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of  Texas, 
and  one  of  the  largest,  most  substantial  and  most  prosperous 
centers  of  trade  and  thought  in  the  whole  Southwest.  The  city  is 
well  built,  well  paved  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  As  a  railroad 
center  of  note,  it  is  easily  accessible  from  all  quarters.  It  is 
well  drained,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  the  best  artesian  water; 
•  and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities 
in  the  Union.  Before  all  things  else,  perhaps,  it  is  a  good  resi- 
dence city.    Beautiful  homes  and  well-kept  lawns  and  streets 
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testify  to  the  character  and  taste  of  its  citizens.  Its  public  edu- 
cational facilities  are  excellent;  in  addition  it  has  many  private 
schools  and  several  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Without 
doubt,  it  is  the  greatest  educational  center  in  the  State. 

The  University  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location  in  one  of  the 
southern  suburbs,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Union 
Station.  It  is,  thus,  so  removed  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of 
the  city  as  to  have  all  the  healthfulness  and  freedom  of  the 
country;  yet  through  its  connection  by  electric  car  line  with  the 
down-town  district  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes'  ride 
to  reach  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The  campus  comprises 
some  fifty  acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  to  be  planted  and  adorned 
by  a  landscape  artist.  The  buildings  are  tastefully  disposed 
and  constructed  according  to  a  suitable  and  uniform  style  of 
architecture.  The  elevation  affords  a  commanding  view  of  the 
city  beneath  and  large  vistas  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  fortunately  situated,  Texas  Christian  University  offers 
the  advantages  of  both  country  and  city  life,  the  disadvantages 
of  both  being  eliminated.  It  is  a  location  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

A  DM]  N I STRATION  BUILDING 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  massive  four-story  struc- 
ture, built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  faced  with  cream- 
colored  brick,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Floors,  ceilings,  stair- 
cases,— all  parts  of  the  building  except  doors,  windows  and 
facing!  for  thorn,  are  completely  incombustible.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  severely  classical,  and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  high  ideals  of  the  school.    The  dimensions  of  the  building 

are  200x186  feet. 

The  first,  floor  contain!  class  rooms,  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen, 
toilet  rooms,  store  rooms  for  various  purposes  and  laboratories 
for  biology  and  geology.  The  dining  room  is  seventy  feet  long 
by  fifty  feet  wide,  and  will  seat  five  hundred  people.  The  class 
rooms  are  splendidly  equipped  throughout  with  the  latest  appa- 
ratus and  furniture. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  chapel,  office  rooms,  library, 
class  rooms,  and  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
equipment  of  the  science  rooms  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and 
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the  student  has  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  securing  adequate 
information  through  experimental  methods.  The  chapel  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  South.  Its  dimensions  are  ninety  by  fifty 
feet.  The  platform  is  thirty-six  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  is 
well  equipped  with  dressing  rooms  on  the  wings.  The  acoustic 
properties  of  the  chapel  are  excellent,  and  the  seating  capacity, 
counting  gallery  space,  is  over  one  thousand. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  class  and  recitation  rooms 
throughout,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  suitable  and  com- 
plete equipment  for  class  room  or  lecture  work  is  to  be  found 
in  any  institution  in  the  land.  A  notable  feature  is  the  addition 
of  a  private  office  to  each  department  class  room  for  the  use  of 
the  professor  in  charge.  The  rooms,  all  of  ample  size,  are  well 
heated  and  lighted,  and  are  provided  with  the  most  approved 
furniture. 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  in- 
cluding Music,  Painting  and  Oratory;  the  Business  College;  and 
the  halls  for  the  literary  societies.  The  Music  Department  is 
equipped  with  new  Knabe  pianos,  and  has  splendid  practice  and 
instruction  rooms.  The  Business  College  is  allotted  ample  space 
and  is  also  well  furnished.  The  literary  societies  have  beautiful 
halls.  The  liberality  of  students  and  friends  has  rapidly  given 
these  halls  the  equipment  to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  the 
Administration  Building,  Texas  Christan  University  has  a  work- 
shop worthy  of  her  ideals  and  unexcelled  in  facilities  for  pro- 
ducing that  culture  which  is  the  object  of  the  school. 

JARVIS  HALL 

The  new  dormitory  for  young  ladies  is  beautiful  in  form  and 
finish,  and  is  an  exquisite  product  of  the  builders'  art.  Severely 
in  harmony  with  the  general  plan  adopted  for  the  group  of 
University  buildings,  its  classic  grace  and  dignity  are  not  only 
restful  to  the  eye,  but  are  also  an  inspiration  to  noble  thought 
and  life.  Like  the  Administration  Building,  it  is  constructed  of 
re-enforced  concrete  throughout  and  cream  brick  facing,  and  is 
therefore  absolutely  fireproof.  A  fire  could  be  kindled  on  the 
floor  of  airy  room  wtihout  harming  the  building  in  any  respect 
aside  from  blackening  the  door  facings  and  walls,  and  cracking 
the  glass  of  the  windows.    The  building  contains  eighty  rooms 
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of  ample  size.  Each  room  has  two  large  clothes  closets,  water 
and"  electric  lights,  and  is  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date 
furniture.  The  parlors  on  the  lower  floor  are  spacious  and  beau- 
tifully furnished.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  by  steam, 
and  every  modern  convenience  to  be  found  in  a  first-class  hotel 
is  provided.  Thoroughness  and  comfort  without  extravagance 
is  the  guiding  principle  everywhere.  Jarvis  Hall  was  named 
for  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jarvis  of  Fort  Worth,  lifelong  friends 
of  the  University. 

CLARK  MEMORIAL  HALL 

A  three-story  concrete  building,  very  similar  in  many  respects 
to  the  Girls'  Home,  has  been  erected  for  young  men  in  honor 
of  the  two  brothers,  Addison  and  Randolph  Clark,  founders  of 
the  institution.  It  has  equal  conveniences  and  equipments  with 
the  other  buildings.  It  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  The  cornerstone  was  laid,  with  appropriate  exercises, 
June  12,  1912. 

RRITE  HALL 

By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brite  of  Marfa,  Texas,  a  beau- 
tiful new  building  has  just  been  completed  and  furnished  for 
recitation  rooms  and  library  for  the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible. 
Its  exeellonl  chapel  also  serves  as  the  meeting  place  of  the 
University  Church,  and  its  many  rooms  well  accommodate  the 
Sunday  School.  This  building  that  cost  about  $40,000  is  perhaps 
the  neatest  piece  of  architecture  on  the  campus. 

GOODS  HALL 

Goodc  Hall,  so  named  hceausc  of  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Ceod"  of  Martlet!  Texas,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  donors 
' 0  the  building  fund,  is  a  substantial  structure  180x40  feet,  built 

of  re  enforced  concrete  throughout,  and  therefore  like  the  other 

huildingH  on  the  campus  absolutely  fireproof.  The  style  of 
architecture  i  classical,  and  harmonize!  with  the  Administration 
Bujlding  and  die  Young  Ladies'  Home.  lake  the  other  build- 
ings, Qoodc  Hall  is  heated  by  stcum  from  a  central  plant,  and 
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is  lighted  by  electricity.  It  contains  fifty-four  living  rooms, 
besides  lavatories,  dining  hall,  kitchen,  and  the  plant  of  the 
University  Print  Shop.  The  building  is  designed  especially  for 
ministerial  students,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  securing 
room  and  board  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  the  dining  room 
and  kitchen  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministerial 
Boarding  Club.  Ministerial  quarters  in  most  schools  lack  in 
efficiency  and  comfort  what  they  gain  in  economy.  This  is  not 
true,  however,  here,  since  Goode  Hall  is,  in  every  respect,  a 
credit  to  the  institution  and  to  the  work  which  it  represents. 


HEATING  PLANT 

The  University  owns  and  operates  its  own  heating  and  light- 
ing plant.  From  one  set  of  boilers  steam  is  conducted  to  all 
the  University  buildings,  and  every  room  throughout  is  thus 
heated  by  steam.  In  connection  with  the  boilers  of  the  heating 
plant,  a  dynamo  is  operated,  by  means  of  which  all  the  build- 
ings on  the  campus  have  electric  light  service. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  University  afford  opportunity 
for  individual  experiment  and  investigation  in  the  fields  of 
Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student 
such  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  connection  with 
the  subject  t)f  study  that  he  may  be  led  to  a  direct  comprehen- 
sion and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  involved. 
In  each  of  the  laboratories  provision  is  made  for  carrying  out, 
in  full,  the  courses  outlined  for  its  respective  department.  The 
advanced  courses  in  Physics  are  concerned  chiefly  with  matters 
of  quantitative  measurement.  The  biological  laboratory,  in 
addition  to  the  apparatus  necessary  for  satisfactory  handling 
of  fresh  material — much  of  it  may  be  collected  in'  the  immediate 
vicinity — has  in  alcoholic  preservation  a  collection  of  specimens 
selected  with  reference  to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  differ- 
ences as  well  as  the  resemblances  of  many  forms  of  life,  from 
the  study  of  which  the  student  may  obtain  an  intelligent  view 
of  the  important  subject  of  classification. 
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LIBRARY  AND  READING  ROOM 

A  large  room — 24x75  feet — on  the  ground  floor  of  one  wing 
of  the  Main  Building  is  used  as  a  library  and  reading-room. 
It  is  admirably  suited  to  this  purpose,  being  well  lighted  and 
ventilated.  The  library  contains  3,950  volumes  and  represents 
only  five  years'  growth,  dating  from  the  Waco  fire  in  1910, 
which  destroyed  the  entire  library.  The  books  are  classified 
and  arranged  according  to  the  Dewey  system,  and  an  index  of 
authors,  titles  and  subjects  places  the  contents  at  the  command 
of  all  who  are  in  search  of  information  upon  any  subject.  Be- 
sides the  General  Library  are  the  following  special  collections: 

(1)  The  Mollie  Elliott  Strange  Memorial  Library  of  Classical 
Language  and  Literature.  Presented  by  L.  C.  Strange,  of 
Temple,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

(2)  Senior  Class  1913  Library  of  History  and  Political  Sci- 
ence.   Presented  to  trie  Library  on  June  11,  1913. 

(3)  Senior  Class  of  1914  Library  of  English  Literature.  Pre- 
sented June  10,  1914. 

(4)  "Kershner  Shakespeare  Library,"  endowed  by  the  Clark 
Literary  Society  in  honor  of  President  Kershner — a  Furness  set 
of  Shakespeare,  presented  June  10,  1914.  Another  gift  will  be 
made  June,  1915. 

(5)  "Dr.  R.  II.  Gough  Oratorical  Library,"  endowed  Febru- 
ary, 191."),  by  Dr.  R.  II.  Gough,  a  prominent  physician  in  Fort 
Worth,  $250  worth  of  new  books,  and  others  to  be  given  each 
year. 

(6)  Brite  College  Library  being  founded  in  the  Brite  Build- 
ing for  the  College  of  the  Bible. 

(7)  "T.  C.  U.  Bar  Association  Library,"  to  be  in  the  T.  C.  U. 

Library  rooms. 

(H)  Texas  Christian  University  Medical  Library.  Housed  in 
the  Main  Building,  Medical  College  in  the  city. 

library  has  b<-cn  enriched  within  the  last  few  years  with 
gifts  from  the  following:  Mrs.  .1.  D.  Jackson  and  daughter, 
Una,  of  Alpine;  Waco  T.  C.  U.  Library  Association;  Rev.  J.  J. 
Cramer  Collection;  The  John  D.  Newcomer  Collection  (includ- 
ing I  complete  let  of  the  "Millenial  Harbinger");  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Gorman  Collection  (June,  L918)  ;  the  collections  of  Dr.  Gumm's 
English  Clafl   and  the  German  Society  of  T.  C.  II.;  those  of 
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Alexander  Hogg,  Miss  Margaret  Littlejohn,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Sweeney, 
Hon.  Jim  McClintic,  Mr.  J.  A.  Winn  and  others;  and  the  large 
collection  of  bound  and  unbound  magazines  donated  by  Judge 
A.  E.  Wilkinson,  Austin;  Misses  Nunn,  of  the  city,  President 
Kershner,  and  Prof.  Chalmers  McPherson.  The  library  is  open 
from  8:30  to  4:30  P.  M.  and  is  in  charge  of  a  professional 
librarian.  The  Carnegie  Library  of  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  is 
also  available  to  students  and  professors  of  the  University. 

At  present  the  library  contains  over  600  bound  magazines, 
besides  many  hundred  unbound  ones.  The  University  bears 
the  expense  of  having  these  bound  when  our  friends  do  not. 
We  receive  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  about  seventy-five  well 
selected  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

"REBECCA  SHIRLEY  ROOM" 

In  1911  the  Shirley  family,  Anna,  Texas,  composed  of  Andrew 
Shirley,  Fred  Shirley,  B.  L.  Shirley,  Mrs.  Cox  and  Miss  Maggie 
Shirley,  gave  $1,650  to  furnish  the  library  room  in  honor  of 
their  mother,  and  the  room  was  designated  as  the  "Rebecca 
Shirley  Room."  The  gift  was  not  to  include  any  books,  but 
just  the  furnishings,  and  it  was  their  wish  that  we  have  the 
best  and  latest  library  equipment  obtainable.  Their  wish  will 
be  carefully  carried  out  as  soon  as  we  have  quarters  that  will 
amply  provide  for  such  a  beautiful  gift. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 

When  Add-Ran  University  became  the  property  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churches  of  Texas,  delegates  from  the  associated  churches 
assembled  in  convention,  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees,  each  to 
hold  office  four  years,  that  should,  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
control  the  affairs  of  the  institution.  This  Board  was  made 
self-perpetuating,  the  term  of  office  for  part  of  the  membership 
expiring  each  year,  the  remaining  members  filling  the  vacancies 
by  election,  provision  being  thus  made  for  a  change  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  whole  Board  every  four  years.  The  functions  of 
the  Trustees  were,  and  are,  to  provide  what  in  their  judgment 
may  be  necessary  for  the  effective  working  of  the  school,  to 
meet,  in  as  far  as  financial  conditions  may  warrant,  the  demands 
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of  its  growth  and  enlargement,  and  to  govern  either  mediately 
or  immediately  the  institution  committed  to  its  charge.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  regular  Board,  and  sharing  more  or  less  in  the 
responsibilities,  is  an  Advisory  Board,  elected  or  re-elected 
annually  by  the  Executive  Board. 

The  immediate  government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
University  the  Trustees  have  delegated  to  a  President  and 
Faculty,  whose  functions  and  powers  are  such  as  usually  apper- 
tain to  Presidents  and  Faculties  in,  similar  institutions.  The 
Trustees,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  supreme  authority 
in  all  things. 

In  the  organization  of  the  University  the  same  principles 
have  been  observed  as  obtained  in  the  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution at  the  beginning.  Texas  Christian  University  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  schools  and  colleges  under  one  management,  directed 
to  one  common  purpose.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  independ- 
ent of  one  another;  each  has  a  distinct  function,  yet  all  partake 
of,  and  contribute  to,  the  life  and  work  of  the  University. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I.  Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

II.  College  of  the  Bible 

III.  College  of  Fine  Arts 

IV.  College  of  Business 
V.  College  of  Medicine 

VI.  The  Academy 

AFFILIATED  COLLEGE 
Midland  College,  Midland,  Texas 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  for  the  present  the 
Department  of  Law,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  grow  into  a 
College  of  Law  and  he  listed  separately. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  includes  the  School  of  Music,  the 
School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

The  College  of  Medicine  includes  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and 
t  \  <•  S< -hool  of  Nun  ing. 

The  College  of  the  Bible  and  the  College  of  Medicine,  having 
Separate  tharteri  and  trustees,  are  corporations  legally  distinct 
from  the  Cniversity  corporation. 


ADD-RAN  COLLEGE 

OF 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

Pvesiient  of  the  University. 
W.  B.  PARKS,  A.  M., 
Dean  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
CLINTON  LOCKHART,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 

WILLIAM  H.  BATSON,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Education. 
MARGARETE  L.  SARGENT, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Bible. 
E.  C.  WILSON,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Philosophy. 
WILL  McCLAIN  WINTON,  M.  S., 
Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 
C.  C.  GUMM,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English. 

S.  A.  MYATT,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Spanish. 
HOWARD  B.  DABBS,  A.  M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
IfBLVIN  M.  KNIGHT,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  History. 

MILTON  E.  DANIEL,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

J.  A.  CRAIN, 

IttstmotOT  ni  English. 
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RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  leading  college  of 
the  University.  It  has  been  founded  and  fostered  in  the  convic- 
tion that  the  study  of  literature  and  the  sciences  secures  the 
best  possible  training  of  the  mind.  Whatever  may  be  learned 
in  other  departments  of  study,  scholarship  without  the  arts  and 
sciences  is  impossible.  The  greatest  need  of  every  mind  is  that 
maturity  of  thought  that  comes  only  by  following  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  all  time  and  the  greatest  investigators  of  the  natural 
world.  To  be  a  specialist  is  praiseworthy:  but  special  training 
devoid  of  thorough  general  preparation  is  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  special  success  must  be  established.  Experience 
has  often  proved  that  in  the  long  race  of  life  the  literary 
scholar  easily  excels  his  companion  who  may  have  been  far 
more  favored  in  practical  training.  The  mind  well  cultivated 
in  close  study  wins  by  the  very  superiority  that  it  possesses. 
Accordingly  the  founders  and  directors  of  this  University  make 
no  apology  for  having  from  the  first  laid  emphasis  upon  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  for  having  sought  to  bring  it 
to  its  greatest  efficiency. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourteen  units  (see  definition  of  unit  under  "Entrance  Exam- 
inations") of  high  school  credits  are  required  for  unconditional 
admission  into  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  may, 
however,  be  admitted  conditionally  with  only  twelve  units.  Ad- 
mission may  be  on  any  one  of  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  By  diploma  from  the  Academy  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity or  from  any  academy  or  high  school  fully  affiliated  in 
any  state  where  requirements  are  equal  to  those  in  Texas,  in 
which  cases  no  examination  will  be  required. 

(b)  By  teachers'  certificates,  credited  as  follows:  First  grade 
state  teachers'  certificate,  9  units;  permanent  state  teachers' 
certificates,  12  units;  graduating  from  state  normal  school,  three 
years'  course,  14  units  and  10  college  credits;  graduation  from 
state  normal  school,  four  years'  course,  14  units  and  such  col- 
lege credit  as  the  student's  record  shows  to  have  been  com- 
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pleted.  Deficiencies  must  be  met  by  examination  or  work  in  the 
Academy. 

(c)  By  individual  approval.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean, 
an  applicant  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted 
without  examination.  He  will  be  credited  with  such  work  as 
he  shall  have  completed;  but  such  credit  may  be  only  tentative 
and  be  further  tested  by  work  in  class.  Persons  who  have  been 
in  school  recently  are  not  expected  to  be  in  this  class. 

(d)  Students  seeking  admission  from  another  College  must 
present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  a  catalogue  of  the  College 
from  which  he  comes,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  work  he  has 
done,  including  entrance  credits.  This  statement  must  be  made 
out  on  the  official  blanks  (to  be  had  of  the  Registrar  of  Texas 
Christian  University)  and  properly  signed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  College  where  the  work  was  done. 

(e)  By  examination,  which  may  be  offered  to  any  applicant 
in  any  subject  which  has  been  taken  a"s  a  regular  course  in 
some  school.  The  following  classes  of  applicants  are  required 
to  take  examinations  for  entrance  units: 

(1)  Those  coming  from  unaffiliated  schools  must  be  exam- 
ined in  all  subjects  on  which  they  would  receive  credit. 

(2)  Graduates  from  affiliated  high  schools  or  holders  of  any 
teachers'  certificates,  whose  approved  units  are  less  than  four- 
teen, may  be  examined  for  the  remaining  number  of  units. 

(3)  Students  ("com  affiliated  schools  who  are  not  graduates 
must  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  on  which  they  would  receive 
credit.  Otherwise,  they  may  enroll  in  the  Academy  and  there 
eeeore  graduation. 

In  the  event  nny  student  falls  to  take  or  to  piss  an  entrance 
examination,  the  deficient  work  may  ho  done  by  taking  regular 
courses  in  the  Academy. 

In  all  eases,  if  a  student,  after  being  permitted  to  enter  a 
College  elass  in  any  department,  fails  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  carry  t!"  course  with  satisfaction  to  the  professor  in  charge, 
the  amount  of  credit  (enframa-  or  college)  given  may  h"  reduced 
or  cancelled,  and  he  may  he  required  to  enter  a  lower  class. 

An  applicant  ia  required  to  furnish  on  a  blank  to  he  secured 
fiorn  the  Registrar  of  TexaH  Christian  University  a  statement 
of  his  work  in  other  school:;  prepared  and  signed  by  officials  of 
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those  schools.  It  is  well  to  mail  this  statement  to  the  Dean 
before  the  opening  of  the  term.  He  will  also  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  honorable  standing  in  the  school 
last  attended.  * 

MATRICULATION 

A  student  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  should 
observe  the  following  order  of  procedure: 

If  examination,  is  required,  be  at  the  Dean's  office  Thursday 
morning  before  the  opening  of  the  term.  On  Monday  morning, 
the  first  day  of  the  term,  secure  and  fill  out  Matriculation  Blank 
at  Registrar's  office.  Present  this  with  all  other  credentials  to 
the  Dean,  and  have  course  of  study  selected  and  approved  by 
the  Dean.  Then  return  this  paper  to  the  Registrar,  settle  fees, 
and  obtain  a  Matriculation  card  to  show  the  several  professors 
on  entering  classes. 

Any  change  of  an  approved  course  of  study  will  be  permitted 
only  by  consent  of  the  Dean.  The  Registrar  is  entitled  to  a 
a  fee  of  $1.00  for  recording  such  changes.  A  fee  of  one  dollar 
may  be  charged  for  late  registration  if  the  matriculation  be 
not  completed  by  Thursday  of  the  opening  week  of  any  term. 

After  the  second  week  of  the  term  a  student  may  be  admitted 
to  any  class  only  by  making  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher 
the  work  done  already  by  the  class.  A  student  may  be  required 
to  show  adequate  preparation  or  aptitude  before  entering  any 
class  after  part  of  the  work  of  the  term  has  been  done. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

A  unit  course  of  study,  as  here  used,  means  a  course  that 
covers  a  school  year  of,  at  least,  thirty-five  weeks  with  five  reci- 
tations per  week  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each.  Of 
the  fourteen  entrance  units  required  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class  eleven  and  one-half  (11  $4)  are  prescribed,  as  follows: 
Three  (3)  units  in  English,  two  and  one-half  (2l/>)  in  Mathe- 
matics, three  (3)  in  Foreign  Languages  or  two  (2)  in  each  of 
two  Foreign  Languages,  two  (2)  in  History,  and  one  (1)  in 
Science.  Only  one  (1)  unit  may  be  presented  in  Vocational 
subjects,  and  only  one  (1)  in  Bible  subjects. 
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SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

SUBJECT  Value  of  Each   Units  Required   Units  Allowed 

English    3  4 

History  and  Civics   2  4 

Ancient  History  '   1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History  1  " 

American  History  Yz  or  1  " 

English  History  Vz  or  1  " 

Civics    £  " 

Foreign  Languages   3  4 

French   2  or  3  " 

Greek   2  or  3  " 

German   2  or  3  " 

Latin   2,  3  or  4  " 

Spanish   2  or  3  " 

Mathematics    2£  3£ 

Algebra  1£  " 

Plane  Geometry    1 

Solid  Geometry   £  " 

Trigonometry    £  1 

Sciences   1  2 

Rotany    £  u 

Chemistry    1  " 

Physics   %   1  " 

Physiography    £  " 

Physiology    \  u 

Zoology    £  " 

Vocational  Subjects   1 

Agriculture    £  " 

fiookkecping    i  " 

Drawing   £  " 

domestic  Science    £  " 

Manual  Training   £  " 

Scbopl  Metbodi  and  Management..  £  " 

Bible  Subjects   1 

(  )ld  Testament    £  " 

N'cw  Testament   £ 
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SCOPE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  descriptive  lists  will  be  suggestive  of  the  scope 
of  entrance  examinations: 

Mathematics. — 1.  Beginning  Algebra,  covering  Inequality,  In- 
volution, Evolution,  Theory  of  Exponents  to  Radical  Expres- 
sions; 1  unit. 

Advanced  Algebra,  through  Radical  Expressions,  Progres- 
sions, the  Binomial  Theorem  and  Graphs;  J/2  unit. 

3.  Plane  Geometry,  including  simple  exercises  and  problems; 
1  unit. 

History  and  Civics. — 1.  Ancient  History,  such  a  course  as 
that  given  in  Myers'  Ancient  History;  1  unit. 

2.  Modern  History,  a  course  equivalent  to  that  in  Myers' 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History;  1  unit. 

3.  History  of  England  (or  some  other  leading  nation  of 
Europe);  ]/2  or  Lunit. 

4.  Civil  Government,  including  the  elements  of  federal  and 
state  government;  yz  unit.    American  History;  /2  or  1  unit. 

English. — 1.  Grammar,  the  principles  of  the  language  as 
given  in  any  good  text,  with  ability  to  write  sentences  with 
good  grammar  and  spelling;  1  unit. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  as  presented  in  standard  works 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Scott  and  Denny,  Lockwood  and  Emer- 
son, or  Markley.  An  original  theme  may  be  assigned  to  test 
style,  diction,  paragraphing  and  accuracy  of  expression;  1  unit. 

3.  English  and  American  Literature.  History  of  the  leading 
authors,  their  periods  and  productions,  such  as  given  in 
Simonds,  Halleck,  or  Pattie  and  Newcomer.  See  reading  re- 
quired in  the  Academy  of  this  University;  1  unit. 

Latin. — 1.  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  simple  exercises  in 
prose  composition,  translation  of  Latin  sentences  such  as  those 
in  Hale's  Eirst  Year  in  Latin;  1  unit. 

2.  Second  Year  Latin,  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  more  ad- 
vanced composition  and  tests  in  grammar;  1  unit. 

3.  Readings  in  Sallust's  Catiline  and  at  least  two  of  Cicero's 
Orations,  with  tests  of  grammar  and  etymology;  1  unit. 
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Greek. — 1.  Translation  and  composition  of  simple  sentences 
with  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  at 
least  twenty  pages;  1  unit. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  continued,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  or  other  Attic  prose  of  equivalent  amount. 
Translations,  questions  of  grammatical  forms  and  constructions; 
1  unit. 

German. — 1.  Elementary  grammar,  including  the  conjugation 
of  weak  and  more  usual  strong  verbs;  declension  of  articles, 
adjectives,  pronouns  and  nouns  commonly  used;  model  auxiliaries 
and  commoner  usages  of  syntax;  1  unit. 

2.  Reading  of  two  hundred  pages  of  simple  prose  and  ability 
to  read  at  sight  easy  prose;  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences  or  easy  connected  prose.  Pronunciation  with 
accuracy  is  desired  and  ability  to  understand  simple  derivation 
in  German;  1  unit. 

French. — 1  and  2.  Work  similar  to  that  in  German  above, 
except  that  about  four  hundred  pages  of  reading  are  required; 
1  or  2  units. 

Sciences. — Physiography. — Half  a  year's  work,  covering  all 
the  leading  features  of  the  subject;  ]/>  unit. 

Physiology. — About  such  work  as  that  given  in  Ritchie's  text; 
J  j  unit. 

Physics. — Work  must  cover  recitation  and  class-room  demon- 
stration, as  covered  by  such  a  text  as  Carhart  and  Chute's  High 
School  Physics,  or  Gage's  Elementary  Physics.  Also,  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  forty  exercises  selected  from  such 
books  as  Adam's,  or  Chute's  Manual;  1  unit. 

Botany,  ('hrniist  ry,  Zoology.  About  the  courses  usually  given 
in  advanced  High  Schools;  '/.  unit. 

Vocational.  Subjects.  The  usual  High  School  courses  are  ex- 
ported ;  '    unit  each. 

Bible. — The  historical  portions  of  Old  or  New  Testament  with 
relat  ed  historical  facts  in  other  ancient  history;  l/j  unit  each. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  .ill  brunches  covered  by  the  Summer  School,  examinations 
MB  be  had  ;it  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.    Examinations  on 
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all  branches  will  be  offered  at  the  University  on  Thursday, 
Friday  and  Saturday  preceding-  the  opening  of  the  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  as  follows:  Thursday,  September  9th,  9  to  12 
A.  M.,  English;  3  to  6  P.  M.,  History  and  Civics.  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  9  to  12,  Mathematics;  3  to  6,  Latin.  Saturday, 
September  11th,  9  to  12,  other  foreign  languages;  3  to  6,  Natural 
Sciences.  Thursday,  December  30th,  9  to  12,  English;  3  to  6, 
History  and  Civics.  Friday,  December  31st,  9  to  12,  Mathe- 
matics; 3  to  6,  Latin.  Saturday,  January  1st,  1916,  9  to  12, 
other  foreign  languages;  3  to  6,  Natural  Sciences. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

All  work  done  in  College  is  estimated  in  credits.  A  credit  is 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  class  calling  for  one  class-room 
period  with  two  hours  preparation,  per  week,  for  one  term. 

A  regular  student  is  one  who  is  taking  at  least  14  hours  of 
recitations  per  week,  and  conforms  to  the  requirements  leading 
to  a  degree. 

Regular  students  rank  according  to  amount  of  work  already 
done,  as  follows:  Conditioned  Freshmen,  8  prescribed,  total  of 
12  units;  Full  Freshmen,  11  prescribed,  total  of  14  units; 
Sophomores,  all  entrance  requirements  and  45  credits;  Juniors, 
all  entrance  requirements  and  90  credits;  Seniors,  all  entrance 
requirements  and  135  credits;  Graduates,  all  work  for  Bachelor's 
degree,  180  credits. 

Irregular  students  are  those  who  take  a  full  amount  of  work, 
but  are  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  degree. 

Special  f-tu  lents  are  those  who  take  less  than  the  minimum 
of  work.  Only  those  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  are 
expected  to  exercise  this  privilege.  Any  other  person  must  show 
good  reason  together  wtih  consent  of  parent.  He  must  also 
maintain  good  conduct  and  make  acceptable  grades,  otherwise 
the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  who  take  most  of  their  work  in  other  departments 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  less  than  the  minimum  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  they  will  classify  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, the  total  amount  of  their  work  must  be  cquivalon:  to  the 
14  hours  minimum,  except  by  special  permission. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
be  credited  to  students  who  bring  certificates  of  completed  work 
in  other  colleges  of  known  and  approved  standing.  Examina- 
tion may  be  offered  on  work  taken  in  colleges  of  unknown  or 
unapproved  rank,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  head 
of  the  department,  in  which  the  examination  would  be  held. 
The  student  may  expect  such  an  examination  to  test  his  knowl- 
edge of  even  the  details  of  the  subpect. 

Advanced  standing  will  not  be  granted  by  examination  or 
otherwise  for  work  done  by  private  reading,  under  private  tute- 
lage, or  in  high  schools,  no  matter  how  many  units  the  high 
schools  may  offer. 

Students  credited  with  advanced  standing  will  be  expected 
to  comply  with  the  same  requirements  for  graduation  as  those 
who  do  not  receive  such  standing. 

SELECTION  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

In  selecting  a  course  of  study,  the  student  must  first  choose 
those  subjects  in  which  he  has  deficiencies.  College  work  may  not 
be  assigned  until  all  preparatory  work  is  completed  or  assigned. 
The  next  choice  should  be  made  from  the  required  courses  listed 
under  the  head  of  "Requirements  for  Graduation,"  and  it  will  be 
well  to  take  these  about  in  the  order  of  the  list.  It  is  expected 
that  much  of  this  required  work  will  be  done  in  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years,  since  they  are  designed  to  afford  a  basis 
of  general  culture  which  every  scholar  should  have  before  he 
begins  any  form  of  specialization*  Hence  these  courses  arc  for 
the  most  part  fixed,  and  arc  the  same  for  all. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  choice  of  "groups" 
described  below  should  be  made. 

If  a  student  knows  himself  to  be  deficient  in  spelling,  pen- 
manship or  tin-  use  of  the  English  language,  he  will  do  well  to 
place  inch  a  branch  on  his  schedule  as  early  as  possible,  for 
tin-  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  assign  such  work  at  any  time 
to  any  student  who  may  need  it. 

The  regular  Student  must  take  as  his  minimum  14  recitation 
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hours  per  week.  The  maximum  is  18  hours,  and  in  no  case 
will  a  student  receive  more  than  18  credits  per  term. 

A  ''credit,"  as  here  used,  signifies  the  work  of  one  hour  of 
recitation  with  two  hours  of  preparation  per  week  through  one 
term  of  three  months.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  is 
reckoned  equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation.  180  credits  are  re- 
quired for  graduation. 

GRADES 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his  work  is  expressed  in  grades 
made  up  from  class  work  and  from  examination.  The  grades 
are  as  follows:  A  (91-100),  B  (81-90),  C  (75-80),  D  (70-74) 
and  E  (00-69).    C  is  the  lowest  passing  grade. 

A  course  shall  be  reported  incomplete  when  a  passing  grade 
has  been  made  on  only  a  portion  of  the  required  work  ot  the 
course. 

An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  course  as  a  unit  has  been  finished,  otherwise 
it  becomes  a  failure. 

A  course,  or  any  term's  work  of  a  continued  course,  shall  be 
reported  conditioned  when  a  grade  of  D  has  been  made. 

This  condition  must  be  removed  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  course  as  a  unit  has  been  finished,  otherwise  it  be- 
comes a  failure.  The  student  may  remove  the  condition  (a)  by 
passing  a  special  written  examination,  or  (b)  by  passing  the 
regular  final  examination  in  the  same  course,  or  (c)  by  com- 
pleting some  assigned  task.    A  third  examination  is  not  allowed. 

Any  grade  below  70  constitutes  a  failure;  and  any  grade 
above  74  signifies  that  the  course  has  been  passed.  In  no  in- 
stance shall  a  special  examination  remove  a  failure,  but  the 
course  must  be  repeated  and  a  passing  grade  must  be  made 
before  credit  shall  be  allowed. 

Absence  from  recitation  brings  a  zero  grade  for  the  day,  but 
if  the  absence  be  excused  and  the  lost  lesson  be  prepared,  an 
average  grade  may  be  secured.  Many  absences  will  result  in 
failure  to  pass,  or  dismissal  from  class. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  prescribing  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  Faculty 
accepts  the  idea  of  an  elective  system,  but  imposes  certain  modi- 
fications in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  students  and  of  the 
institution  alike  may  be  safeguarded. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  may  be  presented  best  in 
sections: 

First. — Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics — Courses  llf,  12w,  and  13s,  thirteen  credits. 
Chemistry — Course  11,  nine  credits. 
English — Courses  11  and  24,  fifteen  credits. 
History — One  year,  nine  credits. 

Foreign  Language — Either  Ancient  or  Modern;  one  year  of 
continuous  work  (not  the  first  year  in  any  case),  nine  credits. 

Philosophy — Courses  llf,  12w  and  13s,  nine  credits. 

English  Bible — Fifteen  credits;  nine  in  21f,  22w  and  23s,  and 
six  in  either  31ws  or  32fw. 

Department  of  Biology — One  year,  nine  credits. 

Second. — Each  student  is  required  to  elect  by  the  end  of  his 
Sophomore  year  a  "group"  of  major,  first  minor  and  second 
minor  departments,  in  which  he  will  be  expected  to  complete  in 
the  major  department  as  many  as  39,  not  more  than  48,  credits; 
in  the  first  minor  department  as  many  as  27,  not  more  than  36, 
credits;  and  in  the  second  minor  department  as  many  as  18, 
not  more  than  27,  credits.  The  "groups''  given  below  from 
which  this  selection  must,  be  made,  are  so  arranged  as  that  the 
minor  Itlbjecta  will  strengthen  the  major,  and  make  the  student's 
Specialization  more  effective.  Students  of  the  classes  of  1916 
:nd  1917  arc  permitted  to  select  from  the?  older  system  of  majors 
and  minors,  printed  in  previous  Bulletins. 

GROUPS 

I.    Tin;  Classic  (Jkoi;p: 

Major,  Greek  or  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Firti  Minor,  the  other  of  these;  subjects. 
Sirmul  Miliar,  Lnglish. 
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II.  The  English  Group: 

Major,  English. 

First  Minor,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

Second  Minor,  a  Foreign  Language,  History  or  Education. 

III.  Modern  Language  Group: 

Major,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
First  Minor,  another-,  of  these  Languages. 
Second  Minor   (with  German  as  major),  Education  or 
English,  or  (with  French  or  Spanish  as  major),  Latin. 

IV.  The  Social  Science  Group: 

Major,  Government  with  Economics,  Philosophy  or  His- 
tory. 

First  Minor,  another  of  these  subjects. 

Second  Minor,  Education  or  a  Foreign  Language. 

V.  The  Science  Group: 

Major,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Mathematics. 

First  Minor  (with  Chemistry  as  major),  Biology,  Mathe- 
matics or  Physics;  (with  Biology  as  major),  Chem- 
istry; (with  Mathematics  as  major),  Physics  or  Chem- 
istry. 

Second  Minor,  German  or  French. 

Third. — Each  student  is  required  to  make  before  graduation 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  credits. 

(By  the  term  credit  is  meant  one  hour  of  recitation  or  three 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  term). 

Fourth. — Additional  credits  may  be  required  of  candidates 
for  graduation  as  a  penalty  for  improper  conduct.  No  student 
may  be  graduated  who  is  guilty  of  any  gross  offense,  or  who 
fails  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  financial  account 
with  the  institution. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Texas  Christian  University  has  prepared  courses  of  study 
for  such  students  as,  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  wish  to 
take  another  year  of  literary  work.  On  a  student's  completion 
of  a  year  (forty-five  credits)  of  resident  work,  the  University 
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will  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  such  work  must  be  made  up  of  courses  not 
below  the  Junior  year,  and  that  whatever  supplementary  work 
may  be  imposed  in  any  case,  in  order  that  the  course  may  be 
entitled  to  graduate  credit,  must  also  be  satisfactorily  completed. 
Also,  an  approved  thesis  will  be  required  before  the  candidate 
is  accepted  for  graduation;  this  thesis  must  be  handed  in  before 
May  1st.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  not  be  conferred 
upon  any  candidate  whose  grade  in  his  work  for  the  Master's 
degree  falls  below  an  average  of  B  in  any  subject. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  thirty-six  credits  from  the  studies  offered  in  the  College 
of  the  Bible,  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  Hebrew,  New 
Testament  Greek,  Later  Jewish  History,  Church  History,  Essen- 
tials of  Christianity,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  New  Testa- 
ment Introduction,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Law 
of  Moses,  Monuments  and  the  Bible,  and  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.  In  case  Hebrew  is  elected  as  part  of  the  "foreign 
language"  study  in  the  course  leading  to  A.  B.  it  will  be  deemed 
a  regular  branch  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  twenty  credits  from  any  studies  in  the  foregoing  list, 
except  the  first  year  in  Hebrew;  but  no  studies  used  in  the 
course  for  Bachelor  of  Aits  may  be  recounted  for  Master  of 
Arts. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Note. — Courses  numbered  from  1  to  9  have  undetermined  col- 
lege standing;  those  numbered  from  11  to  19  have  Freshman 
grade;  those  numbered  from  21  to  29  have  Sophomore  grade; 
those  numbered  from  31  to  30  have  Junior  grade;  and  those 
numbered  from  41  to  49  have  Senior  grade.  The  letters  f,  w, 
and  s  affixed  to  the  numbers  of  the  courses  signify  the  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  terms  during  which  the  courses  so  marked 
are  offered.  Courses  not  designated  by  letters  continue  through 
the  three  terms.  The  figures  following  the  names  of  courses 
denote  the  time  of  the  day  that  recitations  begin,  and  the 
letters  denote  the  days  of  the  week.  Each  recitation  or  lecture 
lasts  one  hour,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

No  credit  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the 
university  until  the  course  is  completed  as  indicated  in  the  num- 
ber of  credits  named  in  the  parenthesis  following  title  of  the 
course. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WINTON 

11.  Zoology  I.  11:30  T.  Th.,  1:30  and  3:30  W.  F. 

Nine  credits  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores;  six  credits  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors.  Deposit  fee,  $2.50.  Hegner's  College 
Zoology. 

14.  Botany  I.  11:30  W.  F.,  1:30  and  3:30  T.  Th. 

Nine  credits  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores;  six  credits  to 
Juniors   and   Seniors.     Deposit  fee,   $2.50.     Bergen  and 
Davis'  Principles  of  Botany. 
19s.  Flowering  Plants  {three  credits). 

Hour  to  be  arranged. 

A  study  of  the  Local  Spring  Flora. 
21f.  Histology  {three  credits).  Not  given  in  1915-10 

Prerequistie,  Zoology  11. 

Deposit  fee,  $2.50. 

LeRoy's  Essentials  of  Histology. 
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22ws.  Embryology  (six  credits).  Not  given  in  1915-16 

Prerequisites,  Zoology  11  and  Course  21. 
Kellicott's  Chordate  Development. 
Lillie's  Laboratory  Outlines. 

24f.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  {three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.,  10:30  and  12:30  W.  F. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  11. 
Deposit  fee,  $2.50. 

2 5w.  Evolution  (three  credits).  Same  hours  as  Course  24 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  11  or  Botany  14. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work. 

26s.  Heredity  (three  credits).  Same  hours  as  Course  24. 

Prerequisite,  Course  25. 
Lectures  and  Laboratory  Work. 

r.l.   Geology  (nine  credits). 

10:30  W.  F.,  10:30  and  12:30  T.  Th. 
Prerequisites,  Zoology  11,  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Deposit  fee,  $2.50. 

This  course  is  not  open  to  Freshmen  or  Sophomores. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  PARKS 

ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  DABBS 

11.    (Iciirrul  Inorganic  Chemistry   (twelve  credits). 

!  1  :80  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory  L:80  and  2\'M)  W.  and  P,  When  taken  in 
Junior  or  Senior  years  only  nine  credits  are  allowed. 

21.    Qualitative  A  nail/nix   (nine  credits).  Fall,  1)  M.  W.  F. 

Laboratory  L:80  and  2:'M)  T.  Th.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Laboratory  1:80  and  2:80  T.  W.  Th.  P.  Prerequisite, 
Cour.se  11  or  1  1. 

The  rl;iKH-roorn  work  deals  mainly  with  analytical  re- 
aetiona  'I  he  COUrM  If,  in  a  very  important  sense,  one  in 
advanced  General  Chemistry. 
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14.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  {twelve  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Laboratory,  1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th. 

Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry.  This  course  con- 
sists of  a  more  advanced  study  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
Such  subjects  as  the  periodic  law,  dissociation  theory  and 
other  modern  views  will  receive  emphasis. 

31.  Quantitative  Analysis  {nine  credits).    Fall,  8  W.  F.  Lab- 
oratory 8  and  9  T.  Th.  S.    Winter  and  Spring,  Laboratory 

8  and  9  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  21. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  and 
operations  involved  in  both  the  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
methods  of  analysis. 

24.   Organic  Chemistry  {nine  credits).  Fall,  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory,  1 :30  and  2  :30  W.  and  F.  Winter  and  Spring, 
Laboratory  1:30  and  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.  Prerequisite, 
Course  11. 

The  course  considers  the  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
dealing  with  the  more  important  hydrocarbon  compounds. 
41w.  Physical  Chemistry  {three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  17  and  Chemistry  31. 
This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  atomic  theory, 
the  periodic  law,  methods  of  molecular  determination,  and 
electrolytic  dissociation. 
27s.  History  of  Chemistry  {three  credits).         10:30  M.  W.  F. 
Prerequisite,  Course  11. 

A  course  tracing  the  rise  and  development  of  modern 
chemistry. 

42f,  w  or  s.  Electrolytic  Analysis  {three  credits).    Laboratory  8 

and  9  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 
43f,  w  or  s.  Water  Analysis  {three  credits).    Laboratory  8  and 

9  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 

44f,  w  or  s.  Proximate  Food  Analysis  {three  credits).    8  and  9 
T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 
The  laboratory  fee  in  each  of  the  foregoing  courses,  except 
Course  27  is  $5.00  per  term. 

Each  student,  in  addition  to  paying  the  laboratory  fee,  is 
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required  to  purchase  a  laboratory  ticket,  good  for  $2.50.  This 
ticket  must  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  laboratory  before 
assignment  to  a  desk  can  be  made.  Any  unused  part  will  be 
redeemed  at  the  end  of  the  term  when  approved  by  the  Dean 
and  presented  to  the  Treasurer. 

PHYSICS 

17.   General  Physics  (twelve  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory  1:30,  2:30  and  3:30  M. 

A  course  in  which  are  presented  largely  from  the  experi- 
mental standpoint  the  most  important  principles  involved 
in  the  study  of  mechanics  and  heat.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures,  fully  illustrated 
by  class-room  experiments,  and  supplemented  by  recitations 
and  written  examinations.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
Elementary  Physics  and  Trigonometry. 
20s.  Spectrosco/)!/  (three  credits).       Lab.  8  and  9  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  17  and  Chemistry  11. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  spectrum  analysis, 
with  a  comparison  of  various  spectra. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  for  each  of  the  fore- 
going courses  per  term. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  BATSON 

TEACHERS1  CERTIFICATES 

Since  TexaH  Christian  University  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  first  class  in  Texas,  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching  to  thfl  opportunity  offered  by  the  present  certificate 
law. 

All  persons  completing  four  full  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Bdenccs  and  one  full  course  in  education  and  pedagogy 
are  thereby  entitled  to  a  first  grade  State  Certificate,  valid  for 
a  period  of  four  years.  Persons  completing  the  course  leading 
to  the  A.  H.  degree  or  any  equivalent  bachelor's  degree  or  some 
higher  academic  degree,  including  in  these  courses  four  full 
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courses  in  education  and  pedagogy  are  entitled  to  the  permanent 
State  Certificate. 

The  permanent  State  Certificate  may  also  be  received  by  any 
person  who  has  taught  in  Texas  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
years  and  has  received  an  academic  degree  from  Texas  Christian 
University. 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  is  conducted 
a  free  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of 
Texas  Christian  University,  and  during  the  past  few  years  we 
have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers. 

SATURDAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  this  department  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  the  other  depart- 
ments arrangements  have  been  made  for  special  Saturday 
courses  for  teachers.  Regular  college  credit  will  be  given  for 
this  Work  which  will  count  towards  a  degree  and  the  obtaining 
of  a  certificate.  The  faculty  will  be  glad  to  confer  at  any  time 
with  teachers  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

21fw.  The  History  of  Education  (six  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Periods.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  show  the  relation  between  the 
social,  religious  and  intellectual  changes  and  the  conception 
of  the  aim,  method,  curriculum  and  organization  of  educa- 
tional work.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate  the  educa- 
tional procedure  during  the  various  periods  in  terms  of  the 
corresponding  conditions  of  society.  The  work  will  consist 
of  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  discussions. 

22s.  Comparative  School  Systems  (three  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 
A  study  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  schools  of  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France.  The  purpose  will  be  to  com- 
pare these  systems  with  one  another  in  order  to  evaluate 
them  in  terms  of  the  ideals  of  the  respective  nations.  Lec- 
tures, assigned  readings  and  discussions. 
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23fw.  History  of  American  Education  (six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 
A  study  of  our  educational  institutions  from  a  develop- 
mental point  of  view.  It  deals  with  such  special  topics  as: 
The  religious  element  in  instruction;  the  growth  of  the 
scientific  element;  the  Colonial  Grammar  Schools;  the  Acad- 
emy movement;  the  development  of  the  modern  high  school; 
the  development  of  the  elementary  school  system;  the  social 
changes  as  determining  factors  in  the  growth  of  the  curricu- 
lum.   Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  discussions. 

24s.  Education  in  Texas  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

The  aim  will  be  to  give  students  and  teachers  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  educational  development  in  Texas  as  a  basis 
for  the  better  understanding  of  the  educational  problems 
of  the  state;  also  to  compare  the  general  educational  con- 
ditions in  Texas  with  those  in  other  states.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  rural  schools.  Lectures,  assigned  read- 
ings and  discussions. 

lfw.  Educational  Psychology  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

The  aim  is  to  apply  psychological  theory  to  educational 
practice.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  recent  ex- 
perimental work  in  psychology  as  it  touches  the  subject  of 
educational  procedure.    Introductory  course. 

2s.  Methods  of  Teaching  (three,  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  factors  that  govern 
the  elementary  school  subjects;  of  the  methods  of  learning 
involved  in  the  various  school  subjects;  of  how  to  gain  and 
hold  attention;  of  how  to  provide  for  individual  differences; 
of  methods  of  discipline.  The  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  positions  in  elementary  schools. 

School  AdnmnHtrotion  (nine  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  will  be  a  study  of  the  organization  of  school  sys- 
tems. Attention  will  be  given  to  the  various  units  of  con- 
trol, to  school  laws,  to  the  problem  of  superintending  schools, 
to  hoard!  of  education,  financing  ichool  systems,  organiza- 
tion of  teaching  staffs,  to  the  arrangement  of  courses  of 
study,  material  equipment,  reports  and  other  items  of  prac- 
tical importanre.    Lectures,  assigned  readings,  reports. 
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25f.  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  will  be  a  study  of  recent  research  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  psychology  of  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
writing,  and  the  languages. 
26w.  Experimental  Education  {three  credits).      11:30  M.  W.  F. 
A  study  of  recent  investigations  of  educational  problems. 
Special  topics:    Methods  and  scales  for  measuring  abilities; 
grading  systems;  retardation;  elimination;  types  of  learn- 
ing.  This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  intend 
to  do  administrative  work  in  schools. 
27s.  Philosophy  of  Education  (three  credits).      11:30  M.  W.  F. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  basis  for  educational 
thought  and  practice.     The  educative  process  is  studied 
from  the  biological,  psychological,  and  philosophical  points 
of  view.    A  critical  study  of  the  curriculum  will  be  made 
and  an  attempt  made  to  establish  a  basis  for  evaluating 
the  various  studies. 
Courses  in  methods  for  secondary  school  subjects  will  be  given 
by  the  professors  under  whose  department  the  special  subject 
falls. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  GUMM 
MR.  CRAIN 

Composition 

11.   Rhetoric  (nine  credits).  8  or  9  M.  W.  F. 

Along  with  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric  will  go  a  careful  drill  in  composition.  One  theme 
a  week  will  be  required.  A  passing  grade  in  composition 
is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  course.  Required  of 
all  Freshmen.  Texts:  Young's  Freshman  English,  and 
Wooley's  Handbook.    Mr.  Crain. 

32.  Advanced  Composition  (three  crelits). 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  intend  to  specialize 
in  compositional  work.    From  this  class  will  be  selected  the 
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student  assistants  in  English,  who  will  be  given  an  addi- 
tional hour's  credit  for  two  hours  a  week  of  class-room 
teaching.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduates.  Class 
conducted  by  lectures  and  practical  work.  Professor  Gumm. 
3fw.  Constructive  Oratory  {two  credits). 

Open  to  those  students  who  shall  compete  for  the  honor 
of  representing  the  university  in  the  State  contest.  Profes- 
sor Gumm. 

Literature 

24.  English  Prose  and  Poetry  (six  credits).  9  T.  Th. 

In  this  course  the  representative  works  of  all  the  leading 
authors  from  Beowulf  to  Stevenson  will  be  studied.  This 
course  aims  at  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  best  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  Required  of  all  regu- 
lar students  and  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  literature. 
Text:  Newcomer-Andros'  Twelve  Centuries  of  English 
Poetry  and  Prose.    Professor  Gumm. 

35s.  The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel  (three  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 
The  leading  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
studied.    Students  will  be  required  to  do  extensive  reading. 
Course  is  conducted  in  the  manner  of  reports  and  lectures. 
Not  given  in  1915-16. 

S6fw. American  Literature  (six  credits).  10:.'M)  M.  W.  F. 

An  extensive  study  is  made  of  the  chief  American  writers. 
Study  of  the  poets  will  be  based  on  Page's  Chief  American 
Ports;  the  prose  writers  will  be  studied  by  reports  and  lec- 
tures. Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  cursory  study  of  the 
Southern  poets  and  contemporary  literature  will  be  made. 
ProfeMOr  Gumm. 

37fw.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry  (six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 
The  leading  poets  of  the  period  are  carefully  studied. 
Students  will  he  required  to  prepare  papers  frequently  on 
assigned  subjects.  The  text  will  be  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.  Text:  Ward's  English  Poets 
of  the  Nineteenth,  Century.    Professor  Gumm. 
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3Sws.  Elizabethan  Drama  (six  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  drama  between  Udall  and  Shirley. 
The  chief  stress  will,  of  course,  be  placed  on  Shakespeare. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  report  weekly  on  an 
assigned  play.  A  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  care- 
fully studied  in  class.  Professor  Gumm. 
,  39s.  The  Modern  Drama  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  class  will  be  required  to  do  extensive  reading  in  the 
modern  drama.    The  course  will  be  conducted  mainly  by 
lectures.    Professor  Gumm. 
41f.  Chaucer  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  large  literary 
and  linguistic  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Chaucer. 
Text:    Skeat's  The  Works  of  Chaucer.    Professor  Gumm. 
42w.  Middle  English  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

In  this  course  the  literature  of  the  period  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  its  literary  and  structural  elements.  The 
student  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  literature  in  the 
making,  and  thus  become  more  appreciative  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  his  own  day.  Text:  McLean's  Old  and 
Middle  English  Reader.  Professor  Gumm. 
43s.  Old  English  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  mostly  technical.  The  student  will  trans- 
late several  Old-English  extracts.  The  stress  will  be  laid 
on  philological  changes  that  look  backward  to  other  lan- 
guages and  forward  to  the  English  of  the  present  day. 
Text:    Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer.    Professor  Gumm. 

Courses  41,  42  and  43  are  required  of  all  students  making 
English  their  major. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

DR.  LOCKHART 
PROFESSOR  HALL 

21f.  The  Hebrew  Nation  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  Pentateuch  showing  the  background  of  the  Hebrews, 
their  separation,  the  rise  of  the  law,  development  into 
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national  life,  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom.    Genesis  to 
I  Kings.    Professor  Hall. 
22w.  History  and  Literature  of  the  Jews  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Beginning  with  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom,  tracing 
relations  to  others,  the  Captivity  and  Rebuilding,  the  Wis- 
dom Literature,  the  place  and  writings  of  the  prophets,  the 
political  and  religious  developments  between  the  two  Testa- 
ments, the  background  of  the  life  of  Christ.    Professor  Hall. 

23s.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Rapid  outline  of  his  life  based  on  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Study  of  the  principal  teaching  of  Jesus.  Professor  Hall. 
Courses  25  and  26,  or  27  in  the  Department  of  English  Bible 
in  the  College  of  the  Bible  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  instead  of  21,  22  and  23  above,  and  are  specially  recom- 
mended to  students  registered  for  ministerial  preparation. 
31ws. Messianic  Prophecy  (six  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  general  survey  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament  Prophets 
and  its  bearing  upon  their  Messianic  announcements.  An 
exegetical  study  of  all  the  leading  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messianic.  Each 
prophecy  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  time  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  arose  and  its  place  in  the  progress  of 
Messianic  development.  The  relation  of  the  prophetic  mes- 
sages to  the  development  of  Christianity  is  carefully  con- 
sidered.   Professor  Lockhart. 

This  course  or  the  next  is  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 
32fw.  Literal are  of  the  Old  Testament  (six  credits). 

I  :80  M.  W.  P. 

Brief  survey  of  the  kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures.  Close 
study  of  many  psalms,  certain  minor  prophets  and  the 
Book  of  Job.  This  course  or  the  preceding  is  required  for 
the  A.  B.  degree. 

These  eourHcs  are  made  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
A.  B.  decree  on  the  well-recognized  principle  that  no  education 
in  truly  broad  or  complete  which  does  not  include  a  fair  ac- 
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ouaintance  with  the  Book  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  Source 
of  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  presented  from  the  view-point  of 
a  frank  faith  in  its  inspired  character,  but  free  from  any  sec- 
tarian narrowness. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

lfw.  Elementary  Greek  {ten  credits).  8  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

The  accomplished  student  of  the  Greek  language  will  have 
(1)  a  working  vocabulary  of  the  language;  (2)  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  grammatical  principles;  (3)  an  ability  to  use 
this  vocabulary  and  apply  these  principles,  whether  for  a, 
literary  or  an  exegetical  purpose.  To  make  as  large  a  be- 
ginning as  possible  toward  these  ends,  in  the  simplest  and 
briefest  form  consistent  with  thoroughness,  and  yet  to  se- 
cure a  complete  introduction  to  Attic  Greek,  is  the  object 
of  this  course. 

2s.  Greek  Composition  {three  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Translation  of  English  into  Greek  with  review  and  drills 
in  grammar. 

12f.  Composition  and  Reading  {three  credits).    11:30  M.  W.  F. 
Further  selections  from  the  Anabasis,  with  sight  trans- 
lation daily;  prose  composition,  with  a  review  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  Syntax. 

13w.  Reading  Course  {three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Goodwin  and  White's  Selections  from  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotus, consideration  of  dialects,  word  study  and  Syntax. 

14s.  Composition  and  Style  {three  credits).       11:30  M.  W.  F. 
Plato.    The  Apology  and  Crito,  with  word  study,  style  and 
form,  analysis  and  discussion. 

21f.  Homer's  Iliad  or  Odyssey  {three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Three  books  are  translated.  Special  attention  is  given 
scansion,  mythology,  and  the  manner  of  life  in  the  Homeric 
age. 
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22w.  Greek  Oratory  {three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

(Introduction  to  Greek  Oratory).    Jebb's  Selections  from 
Attic  Orators. 

23s.  Greek  Oratory  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown.    Word  study,  style  analysis 
and  discussion. - 

31f.  Greek  Tragedy  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  study  of  the  Greek  the- 
ater, presentation  of  the  drama  and  of  prosody. 
32w.  Aristotle  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Constitution  of  Athens  and  Nichomachian  Ethics. 
33s.  Later  Greek  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Passages  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian. 
26.  New  Testament  Greek  (nine  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Selections  by  different  writers  with  attention  to  Hellenistic 
forms  and  Hebraisms.    Style  of  each  author  noted. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

PROFESSOR  KNIGHT 

llf.  History  of  Medieval  Europe  (three  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
This  course  LB  a  general  survey  of  European  history  from 
the  final   division  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV. 

1 2  ws. Development  of  Modem  Europe  (six  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
An  introduction  to  the  history  of  our  own  times,  with 
:  pecial  emphasis  upon  economic  and  social  factors.  Begin- 
ning with  the  age  of  Louis  XIV,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
lead  the  student  to  an  appreciation  of  the  institutions  of 
today. 

■14. Claeeic  Hietory  {nine  credits).  o  T.  Th.  S. 

♦Classic  History  will  be  scheduled  at  9  o'clock,  T.  Th.  and  S., 
if  demanded  by  B  sufficient  number.  Otherwise,  it  will  not  be 
offered  in  1015-10,  since  current  world  events  call  for  stress 
upon  Modern  History. 
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A  general  survey  of  Ancient  History — Egypt,  the  Baby- 
lonians and  Assyrians,  Greece  and  Rome.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  development  of  institutions.  Prerequisite,  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  Ancient  History,  as  set 
forth  in  the  ordinary  elementary  text. 
21.   History  of  England  {nine  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Development  of  English  political  and  social  institutions, 
beginning  with  the  earliest  records  and  ending  with  the 
present  administration.    Text,  readings,  reports. 
24.  History  of  the  United  States  (nine  credits).     9  M.  W.  F. 

A  general  course,  covering  the  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  nation. 
31f.  History  of  France  (three  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

An  outline  study  of  the  peculiarly  French  political  his- 
tory from  the  begirtnings.    Stress  upon  the  Revolution,  with 
the  political  and  social  history  immediately  preceding  it,  the 
Napoleonic  period,  and  the  Social  upheaval  of  1848. 
32w.  History  of  German  Civilization  (three  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

A  general  survey  of  the  historical  background  of  present- 
day  German  institutions. 
32s.  History  of  Our  Own  Times  (three  credits).       8  M.  W.  F. 

Admission  only  by  permission  of  teacher.  An  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method  to  present  day  problems  and 
events.  European  history  will  be  stressed.  Also  a  general 
survey  of  recent  movements  the  world  over.  The  course 
presupposes  a  fair  grasp  of  modern  European  history. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

PROFESSOR  MY  ATT 

llf.  Ovid  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Ovid  or  Virgil's  Aeneid,  with  prosody.  Also  an  introduc- 
tion to  classical  mythology.  Composition,  syntax  and  sight 
reading  will  be  stressed  throughout  the  three  terms  of  the 
year. 

\2w.Livy  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII.  Introduction  to  the  syntax  of 
the  Latin  verb,  by  lecture  and  recitations. 
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13s.  Tacitus  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy  continued  or  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 
A  critical  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood. 

24f.  Cicero  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Cicero,  De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia.  Composition,  syn- 
tax and  sight  reading  are  continued  through  the  second  year, 
but  the  literary  qualities  of  the  texts  used  are  given  more 
attention  than  in  the  preceding  terms. 

25w.  Pliny  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Selected  letters  of  Cicero  or  Pliny.  Private  life  of  the 
Romans. 

26s.  Horace  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Horace,  Odes,  Epodes. 
Latin  versification. 

37f.  Roman  Satire  (three  credits). 

Horace,  Books  I-II,  dv  Juvenal.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Satire. 

38w. Roman  Comedies  (three  credits). 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  their  versi- 
fication. 

39s.  Roman  Philosophy  (three  credits). 

Lucretius,  De  feerum  Natura  or  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deo- 
rum.  During  the  terms  in  37,  38  and  39,  work  will  also  be 
given  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  and  in  advanced 
composition.  Or  a  training  course  intended  for  students 
preparing  to  teach  secondary  Latin. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  MATHEMATICS 

I'KOFKHHOK  ALEXANDER 

1 1  f .  Soiui  Geometry  (five  credit*)*  8  or  10:30 

Preparation  for  this  course  includes  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Algebra  at  least  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
I  master?  Of  Plane  Geometry.  The  methods  of  Plane 
Geometry  are  continued,  original   work   is  emphasized,  a 
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large  number  of  the  exercises  of  the  text  being  solved. 
Analogies  between  Solid  and  Plane  Geometry  are  noticed. 
Required  of  all  students. 

12w.  Plane  Trigonometry  (five  credits).  8  or  10:30 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  trigonometric 
functions  and  anti-functions,  and  the  derivation  of  a  large 
number  of  formulas  dealing  with  their  relations;  the  solu- 
tion of  the  right  and  oblique  triangle;  and  construction  of 
tables.  Practical  problems  of  considerable  number  and 
variety  are  solved.    Required  of  all  students. 

13s.  College  Algebra  (three  credits).  8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  review  of  quadratic 
equations,  and  deals  with  advanced  chapters  on  complex 
numbers,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
theory  of  equations,  determinants,  and  partial  and  con- 
tinued fractions.    Required  of  all  students. 

14s.  Surveying  (three  credits).  1:30  T. 

All  ordinary  problems  of  the  practical  surveyor,  including 
land  surveying,  differential,  profile,  and  topographic  level- 
ing, drainage,  etc.,  are  given  careful  study.  A  liberal 
amount  of  field  practice,  with  a  good  surveyor's  transit,  is 
required. 

22f.  Spherical  Trigonometry  (two  credits).  1:30  T.  Th. 

Formulas  are  derived,  and  these  applied  to  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  spherical  triangles.  Application  is 
made  to  the  celestial  sphere,  a  considerable  number  of 
astronomical  problems  being  solved. 

21.  Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (nine  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  equation  to  the  locus; 
translation  of  geometric  conditions  into  algebraic  terms. 
Conic  sections  and  other  curves  are  studied  by  means  of 
both  Cartesian  and  polar  co-ordinates.  The  general  equa- 
tion of  the  second  degree,  in  two,  and  three  variables,  is 
carefully  studied.    Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  2  and  5. 
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23w.  Astronomy  (three  credits). 

Largely  descriptive,  intended  primarily  as  a  culture 
course.  A  good  text  will  be  used  and  the  study  pursued  by 
means  of  recitations  and  lectures.    Not  offered  in  1915-16. 

33s.  History  of  Mathematics  (three  credits). 

To  fully  appreciate  any  subject,  something  of  its  history 
must  be  known.  This  course  attempts,  in  a  brief  way,  to 
trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  science  of  Mathe- 
matics through  the  centuries  down  to  the  present  time, 
showing  that  while  it  is  the  most  exact  of  all  the  sciences, 
still  it  is  not  the  stale,  dead  thing  that  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be,  but  is  a  living,  growing  science,  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  modern  times.  Not  offered 
in  1915-16. 

81  fw. Differential  Calculus  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

No  subject  gives  one  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  logical 
beauty  and  vigor,  and  the  practicability  of  a  mathematical 
course,  than  does  the  calculus.  In  this  course  a  large  num- 
ber of  formulas  for  differentiation  are  derived  and  these 
applied  to  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  problems. 

.".2s.  Integral  Calculus  (ilirce  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

A  continuation  of  Course  31fw.  The  integral  is  studied 
from  the  tWO  fold  standpoint  of  anti-differentiation  and  the 
prOCC  of  summation.  After  developing  standard  formulas 
of  integration,  a  large  number  and  variety  of  exercises  are 
solved. 

ilfw.  Theoretical  Mechanics  (six  credits) .  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Open  to  Seniors  or  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  who  have  had  courses  31  fw  and  32s. 

84w«  Theory  <>f  Equations  (Hirer,  credits).  11 :80  T.  Th.  S. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  1  1  f ,  12w,  and  13s. 

I2h.  Aden  need  Mathematics   (three  credits).       10:30  M.  W.  F. 
The  particular  subjects  treated   in  this  course  will  be 
elected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class  from  year  to 
year.    Such  topics  as  Series,  Differentia]  Equations,  Definite 
integrals,  etc.,  will  be  included. 
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44f.  Vector  Analysis  (three  credits). 

The  elements  of  vector  algebra,  vector  calculus,  and  the 
linear  vector  function;  application  to  geometry,  mechanics, 
and  physics.    Not  offered  in  1915-16. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  SARGENT 
PROFESSOR  MYATT 

GERMAN 

Afw.  Beginners'  German  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  having  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  German.  It  consists  of  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  grammar  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of  reading  text. 

Is.  Composition  and  Reading  (three  credits).         9  M.  W.  F. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  German  Afw.  with  greater  stress 
on  the  acquisition  of  a  good  reading  knowledge.  Pre- 
requisite, German  Afw. 

23fw.  Sophomore  German  (six  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  grammar  and  drill  in  German  conversation  by 
means  of  reading  of  current  events  or  topics  in  daily  life. 
Class  reading  of  about  two  hundred  pages  and  parallel 
readings  and  reports.    Prerequisites  German  Afw.  and  Is. 

29s.  Introduction  to  the  Classics  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Reading  of  representative  works  in  the  classics  and  dis- 
cussion in  German  of  works  read. 

34 fw.  Outline  of  German  Literature  (six  cre  lits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  sixth  period.  Read- 
ing of  selected  texts  and  parallel  readings  and  reports. 
Prerequisite  two  numbered  courses  in  German. 

38s.  German  Classics  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  classic  period  of  German  literature.  Reading  of  se- 
lected texts  and  parallel  readings. 
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45.  Goethe  (three  credits). 

A  critical  study  of  Goethe's  life  and  works  with  parallel 
readings,  lectures  and  reports. 

46.  Schiller  (three  credits) . 

A  critical  study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works  on  the  same 
plane  as  German  45,  with  which  it  alternates. 

49.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama  (nine  credits).    11:30  M.  W.  F. 
This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  literary 
and  cultural  movements  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

FRENCH 

Afw.   Elementary  French  (six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Instruction  in  the  essentials  of  French  grammar  and 
pronunciation.  Reading  of  about  a  hundred  pages  of  easy 
texts  with  conversation  based  upon  the  same. 

Is.   Continuation  of  French  A  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

More  advanced  grammar,  composition  and  reading  texts 
of  greater  difficulty. 

2Btw.  Sophomore  French  (six  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  grammar  with  special  stress  laid  upon  the 
French  subjunctive.  Selected  readings  of  representative 
texts  of  French  literature  and  composition.  Parallel  read- 
ings.   Prerequisite;  French  A  and  1. 

27s.  Continuation  of  French  25  (three  credits).    10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Introduction  to  the  French  classics.     Lectures,  parallel 
readings  and  reports. 

o~ifw.  Adenncid  French    (nix  credits). 

A  tiuly  "f  French  History,  and  extracts  from  French 
Literature.     Parallel   readings  and  reports.  Prerequisites, 

French  A,  L,  25,  27. 

Iln.ii,  1  if  of  /■'tinch  literature  (three  crettitH). 

Rending  Of  literature  with  discussion  of  works  read. 
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SPANISH 

A.    Elementary  Spanish  (nine  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Elementary  grammar,  400  to  500  pages  of  easy  reading, 
drill  in  pronunciation,  composition,  conversation  and  sight 
reading. 

12.  Second  Year  Spanish  (nine  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  course  in  modern  fiction  with  work  in  advanced  com- 
position and  grammar. 

23.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (nine  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Recent  Spanish  literature  with  practice  in  correspondence. 
34.  CervaJites'  Don  Quijote  (six  credits). 

Select  portions  of  Don  Quijote,  also  Ramsey's  Spanish 
Grammar  and  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  WILSON 

21f.  Elementary  Psychology  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 

22w.  Elementary  Logic  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 

23s.  Elementary  Ethics  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 

34.  History  of  Philosophy  (nine  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  introduc- 
tion to  philosophical  thought,  and  includes  a  study  of 
Greek,  Medieval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  Text  with  par- 
allel readings  from  original  sources. 

35f.  Social  Psychology  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

36ws.  .4 dvanced  Psychology  (six  c7*editsK  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  consideration  of  the  methods  and  problems  of  psychol- 
ogy, and  an  examination  of  some  of  the  results  of  experi- 
mental psychology. 
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37f.  Plato  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Source  study,  discussions  and  a  thesis. 

38ws.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (six  credits).         11:30  M.  W.  F. 
A  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  beliefs,  concepts  and 
dogmas  which  are  distinctive  of  the  religious  attitude. 

39ws.  Religious  Education  (two  credits).  8  M. 

A  psychological  study  of  religious  instruction. 

41fw.  Kant  (four  credits).  8  W.  F. 

The  study  of  Kant  as  a  philosophic  system  and  its  rela- 
tion to  previous  and  subsequent  thought.  Not  offered  in 
1915-16. 

42s.  Recent  Philosophy  (three  credits) .  8  T.  Th.  S. 

An  examination  of  the  present  tendencies  in  philosophy. 
Not  offered  in  1915-16. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 

Special  Lectures  upon  "The  Jury  System,"  "Texas  and  Federal 
Judiciary/1  "City  Departments  and  Courts,"  and  "Trusts  and 
Monopolies"  will  be  given  during  the  year  by  the  leading  attor- 
neys of  Fort  Worth. 

The  Design  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  is  to 
lead  students  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying 
successful  state  and  city  governments,  and  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  economic  principles  to  those  who  intend  to  undertake  the 
management  of  property. 

Political  Science 

12f.  Klvwcntory  Law  {fire  credits).  2:80  T.  W.  Th.  F.  S. 

Text:  Towner. 

.'».'» ws.  Count  it  ul  tonal  Lair  (four  creditn).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:     MrLain's  Cases. 
1  If.  State  mid  National  (fouermiwiil  (four  crclits). 

9  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
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15w.  The  Government  of  England  (four  credits). 

9  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

Text:    Lowell's  "Government  of  England."    2  volumes. 
16s.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  (four  credits). 

9  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

Text:    Burgess,  two  volumes,  and  assigned  work. 
17f.  Political  Science  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Introduction  to  Political  Science,  Gettell. 

Not  offered  in  1915-16. 
38f.  International  Law  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Text :  Lawrence. 
39.  Ameriacn  Diplomacy  (three  credits). 

Economics 

The  general  principles  of  Economics  as  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concepts,  Land,  Capital  and  Labor;  Rent,  Interest 
and  Wage;  Money,  Credit,  Banking  and  Taxation;  also  many  of 
the  questions  in  "National  Economics"  are  studied  in  course  21. 
21.  Economics  (nine  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Taussig's,  two  volumes,  and  lectures. 
42w.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Haney's  "History  of  Economic  Thought." 
23s.  Rural  Economics  (two  credits). 

Not  offered  in  1915-16. 

SOCIOLOGY 

24f.  Sociology  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Giddings.    Not  offered  in  1915-10. 
25w.  City  Problems,  Social  and  Economic  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Chapters  from  Beard.    Lectures.    Assigned  work. 
Not  offered  in  1915-16. 
26s.  City  Government  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    "The  Government  of  American  Cities,"  Monroe. 
Not  offered  in  1915-16. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

There  is  in  North  Texas  a  growing  demand  for  regular  college 
instruction  in  legal  subjects.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment to  meet  that  demand  by  offering  a  two  years'  course  in 
legal  professional  training.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  com- 
pleted will  be  of  such  character  that  it  will  be  given  full  credit 
in  universities  offering  three  years  in  law.  This  department 
will  prepare  students  for  admittance  to  the  bar  and  also  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  who  desire  to  take  special  courses  in 
law  as  an  assistance  in  their  business  career. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 

Students  of  regular  Freshman  standing  or  above  and  who  are 
regularly  pursuing  the  prescribed  courses  in  law  are  considered 
"Regular  Law  Students."  Those  who  have  not  completed  work 
to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  college,  but  who  are  over  twenty- 
one  may  be  admitted  as  students  and  shall  be  known  as  "Special 
Law  Students."  Those  who  are  taking  only  selected  subjects, 
but  who  have  satisfied  all  admission  requirements  will  be  known 
as  "Irregular  Law  Students."  Law  Students  are  subject  to  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  controlling  students  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

TUITION  AND  FEES. 

Tuition  for  the  regular  law  course  is  Thirty  Dollars  for  the 
Fall  Term  and  Twenty-Five  Dollars  each  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms.  If  a  student  selects  special  classes  from  the 
Law  Department,  fees  will  be  charged  according  to  the  following 
schedule.  Viz. 


Elementary  Common  Law   $11.00 

American  Elementary  Law    14.00 

Constitutional  Law   10.00 

The  Law  of  Contracts   14.00 

The  Law  of  Torts   14.00 

Criminal  Law    7.00 

Pleading    14.00  * 

Domestic  Relations    7.00 
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Bailments  and  Carriers   7.00 

Agency   14.00 

Practice    14.00 

Partnership    14.00 

Evidence    14.00 

Real  Property    14.00 

Commercial   Paper    7.00 


No  special  "fee"  is  charged  by  the  Department  of  Law  for 
its  Governmental  and  Public  Law  and  Economic  courses.  Credit 
is  given  for  these  courses  in  both  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  the  Department  of  Law. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  courses  of  instruction  given  during  the  session  of  1915- 
1916  will  be  as  follows: 

JUNIOR  CLASS 
Fall  Term 

Elementary  Common  Law:  A  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Blackstone'i  Commentaries,  Hooks  Professor  Daniel 

American  hi  cm  en  tor  if  Low:  f>  hours  a  week. 

Townes's  American  Elementary  Law,  2nd  ed. 

Professor  Cockrell 

Contract*  A:    2  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  bo  selected.  Professor  Conner 

Ciril  Cocertiment,  United  Slate*:   1  liours  a  week. 

Rryeo's  American  Commonwealth.  Professor  Cockrell 

Winter  Term 

I'm  Ih  A  :     f»  liours  ;tnd  1  quiz  a  week. 

Townet  mi  Tartu,  and  C  uses.  Professor  Daniel 

Criminal  Law;      hours  a  week  arid  1  quiz  every  other  week. 

PetuU  Code,  lecture*,  and  cases.  To  be  supplied 
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Contracts  B:    2  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected.  Professor  Conner 

Pleadings  A:  3  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 
Townes's  Second  Pleading,  2nd-3rd,  Statutes,  cases  and 
outlines.  To  be  supplied 

Bailments  and  Carriers:    3  hours  a  week. 

Text:    Schouler.  Professor  Cockrell 

Civil  Government,  England:    4  hours  a  week. 

Lovell's  Government  of  England.  Professor  Cockrell 

Spring  Term. 

Domestic  Relations:  3  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 
Text:  Speer  on  Domestic  Relations,  3rd  ed.  Professor  Daniel 

Pleadings  B:    6  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Townes's  Texas  Pleading,  2nd  ed.;  Statutes,  cases  and 

outlines.  To  be  supplied 

Torts  B:    3  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 

Townes  on  Torts,  and  cases.  Professor  Daniel 

Contracts:  2  hours  a  week.  Professor  Conner 

Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law:  4  hours  a  week. 

Burgess,  2  volumes.  Professor  Cockrell 


SENIOR  CLASS 
Fall  Term 

Constitutional  Law:    2  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected.  Also  McLain's  Cases.  Professor  Cockrell 

Evidence:    3  hours  a  week. 

McKelvey  on  Evidence,  and  cases.  Professor  Conner 

Agency  :    6  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency.  Professor  Daniel 

Practice:    1  hour  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

Statutes,  and  outlines.  Judge  McKinsey 

Economics:    3  hours  a  week.  Professor  Cockrell 
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Winter  Term 

Partnership:    4  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 

Burdick's  Cases  on  Partnership.  Professor  Daniel 

Constitutional  Law:    2  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected  and  McLain's  Cases.  Professor  Cockrell 
Commercial  Paper:    3  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Huffcut's  Negotiable  Instruments.  Professor  Daniel 

Damages:    3  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Sedgwick's  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Damages,  2nd  ed. ; 

Beale's  Cases  on  Damages,  2nd  ed.    Professor  Conner 
Evidence:    3  hours  a  week. 

McKelvey  on  Evidence,  and  cases.  Professor  Conner 

Economics:    3  hours  a  week.  Professor  Cockrell 


Spring  Term 

Real  Property:    6  hours  a  week.  To  be  supplied. 

Equity  Practice:    3  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Text  to  be  supplied.  To  be  supplied 

International  Law:    3  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 

Text:  Lawrence.  Professor  Cockrell 

Economics:    3  hours  a  week.  Professor  Cockrell 

Practice  Court,  1  hour  a  week. 


THE  BRITE  COLLEGE 

OF 

THE  BIBLE 
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James  Harrison   July  1,  1916 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

John  W.  Kerns  July  1,  1916 

Austin,  Texas. 

Dr.  Bacon  Saunders  July  1,  1916 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Eugene  H.  Holmes  July  1,  1941 

Van  Alstyne,  Texas. 

Van  Zandt  Jarvis  July  1,  1917 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Millard  Patterson   July  1,  J 917 

El  Paso,  Texas. 

L.  D.  Anderson  July  1,  1918 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

C.  W.  Gibson  July  1,  1918 

Waxahachie,  Texas. 

I  .  C.  Brite  July  1,  1918 

Marfa,  Texas. 


FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 

Preeidsnt  of  the  College. 
Profeeeof  of  Applied  Chvietumity, 

CLINTON  LOCKHART,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Profeeeor  of  Greek  o/nd  Hebrew, 

COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 

Profeeeof  of  Englieh  Bible* 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON, 

Pfofeieof  of  Nf.ii)  TcHtawciif  ChriHlianity. 
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LOCATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Brite  College  of  the  Bible  is  located  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  on 
the  fifty-acre  campus  of  Texas  Christian  University,  of  which 
institution  the  college  is  a  part.  1 

The  city  has  98  churches.  There  are  27  public  school  build- 
ings, which  represent  an  expenditure  of  $1,750,000.00.  These 
schools  are  furnished  with  up-to-date  equipment.  In  addition 
to  these  and  to  Texas  Christian  University,  there  are  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  other  schoors.  In  Carnepe  Library,  there  is 
what  competent  critics  have  declared  to  be  the  best  reference 
library  in  the  State,  after  that  in  the  University  of  Texas. 

The  influence  of  the  churches  and  the  clubs  of  the  city  in  civic 
matters  has  been  often  remarked  upon. 

The  University  campus  lies  to  the  southwest  of  the  city  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  both  the  city  and  the  country.  It  is 
free  from  all  danger  of  dust  with  microbes  which  winds  from 
either  the  south,  the  west  or  the  north  might  bring,  and  the 
east  view  of  the  location  looks  towards  the  extreme  southern 
portion  of  the  residence  section  of  Fort  Worth.  The  location 
of  the  institution  challenges  admiration. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Students  desiring  admission  to  the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible 
must  present  testimonials  showing  good  moral  character,  must 
be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  must  have  completed  at  least  four- 
teen units  of  high  school  work.  Students  presenting  as  many 
as  twelve  units  may  enter  the  first  year's  work,  conditioned. 
Young  men  or  women  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  take 
special  courses  without  the  above  mentioned  number  of  units,  but 
no  student  may  enter  upon  a  regular  course  of  study  whose 
entrance  requirements  are  deficient.  The  College  is  open  to 
members  of  all  churches  upon  equal  terms. 

REGISTRATION  AND  MATRICULATION 

Immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  College  the  student  should 
leport  to  the  President  and  receive  a  matriculation  blank.  He 
should  then  go  to  the  Bursar,  pay  his  entrance  fees  and  return 
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to  the  President's  office  to  complete  matriculation.  No  student 
will  be  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  College  who  has  not  fully 
matriculated.  Arrangements  for  rooms  in  Goode  Hall  or  for 
a  place  in  the  Student's  Boarding  Club  should  be  made  imme- 
diately upon  arrival.  Rooms  will  be  reserved  in  advance  upon 
payment  of  a  deposit  fee  of  $5,  credited  on  room  rent  when  ihe 
student  enters  'school,  otherwise  they  will  be  allotted  in  the 
order  of  application.  Inquiries  in  regard  to  room  rent,  board 
or  fees  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bursar. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible 
have  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  practical 
equipment  of  the  minister  or  church  worker  for  present  day 
needs.  Two  things  obviously  enter  into  any  sort  of  adequate 
preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  first  is  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  primarily  in  English  aad  if 
possible  also  in  the  original  tongues.  The  second  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Biblical  teaching  and  principles  to  the  needs  of  men. 
Of  course  many  other  things  are  desirable  in  the  way  of  prepa- 
ration, but  the  above  outline  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  funda- 
mental. The  courses  of  instruction  offered  for  1915-16  cover, 
it  is  believed,  thoroughly  and  adequately  the  indispensable  re- 
quirements for  a  well-rounded  preparation  for  the  present  day 
ministry.     They  have  been  arranged  as  follows: 

THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 

Leading  to  the  Brite  College  English  Ministerial  Diploma. 

I  IIC ST  YKAK 

1.  Old  Testament  Ili.-foiy  I  12  credits). 

2.  Oollfge  Kiietoi  ic  (U  credits). 

8.    Origin   and    History   of   the   New   Testament   Church  (12 

credits). 
I.    Excg(  Bin  ( 9  credits). 

I  Icrrneneiit  ics  f  1  credits) . 
'      Klecl  iv<  h  (  1  credits). 
7.    Total-  50  credits. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

1.  New  Testament  History  (12  credits). 

2.  Doctrines  and  Practice  of  the  New  Testament  Church  (12 

credits) . 

3.  Messianic  Prophecy  (6  credits). 

4.  English  above  Freshman  grade  (6  credits). 
5     English  History  (9  credits). 

6.  Electives  (5  credits). 

7.  Total — 50  credits. 

THIRD  YEAR 

L  Church  History  (6  credits). 

2.  Applied  Christianity,  courses  1,  2  and  3,  (9  credits;. 

3.  English  Literature  (9  credits). 

4.  History  of  the  Restoration  Movement  (12  credits). 

5.  History  of  Missions  (3  credits). 

6.  Bible  School  Pedagogy  (3  credits). 

7.  Electives  (8  credits). 

8.  Total — 50  credits. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

1.  Logic,  Psychology  and  Ethics  \12  credits). 

2.  Practical  Work  of  the  Christian  Minister  (12  credits). 

3.  Sociology  (9  credits). 

4.  Electives  (17  credits). 

5.  Total — 50  credits. 

THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 

1.  Studies  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  must  be 
completed  either  before  the  work  of  this  course  is  begun  or 
while  it  is  being  taken.  The  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  pre- 
requisite to  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

2.  One  hundred  and  forty-four  (144)  credits  in  the  branches 
taught  in  the  College,  including  acceptable  work  from  other 
colleges  of  like  character,  entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  B.  I). 
(The  term  "credit"  means  one  hour  of  recitation  per  week  for 
one  term  of  three  months.) 

3.  Of  the  144  credits,  39  are  elective,  and  the  following  are 
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required  branches:  Old  Testament  History  (12  credits);  New 
Testament  History  (12  credits)  ;  Hermeneutics  (4  credits) ; 
Exegesis  (8  credits)  ;  Church  History  (9  credits) ;  Hebrew  (24 
credits);  New  Testament  Greek  (24  credits). 

4.  Of  credits  in  branches  taught  in  this  College  and  counted 
for  the  degree  Bachelor  of  Arts,  no  more  than  30  may  be 
recounted  towards  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Of  credits 
from  this  College  counted  for  Master  of  Arts,  20  may  be  re- 
counted for  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  no  case  may  more  than 
30  credits  be  recounted. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

21f.  The  Hebrew  Nation  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

22w.  History  and  Literature  of  the  Jews  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
23s.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Courses  21,  22  and  23  are  elementary,  designed  for  Freshmen 
and  Sophomores  in  the  Arts  College,  and  count  toward  the 
A.  B.  degree.    They  may  be  taken  by  ministerial  students 
before  they  are  prepared  to  enter  courses  25,  26  and  27,  but 
will  not  be  accepted  as  substitutes  for  the  latter,  nor  count 
in  addition  to  them,  in  the  College  of  the  Bible. 
2&tw,Old  TvHtaiHcvt  History  (eight  credits).       0  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
A  careful  study  of  the  historical  material  from  Genesis 
to  II.  Chronicles,  with  collateral  studies  in  the  history  of 
Egypt-   Babylonia,   Assyria  and   Palestine.     Lectures  and 
text  of  the  Bible,  American  Standard  Edition. 
2f,s.  Later  History  of  the  Jcwh  (four  credits).      9  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
A  collation  of  historical  facts  in  Jewish  history,  begin- 
ning with  the  Babylonian  Exile,  and  extending  to  the  Fall 
of  Jeruialem  under  Titus.    Lectures  and  assigned  reading. 
27.    New  Te&tament  History  (twelve  credits).  10:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
The  four  Goepell  studied  in  chronological  order  with  lec 
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tures  and  assigned  topics.  A  careful  exegesis  of  select 
portions  of  the  text  in  English,  with  emphasis  on  the  pecu- 
liar life  and  teaching  of  Jesus. 

BIBLICAL  INTERPRETATION 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

The  following  branches  of  work  are  offered  to  students  of 
the  English  Bible,  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  lan- 
guages not  being  required: 

If.  Hermeneutics  {four  credits). 

The  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation,  with  studies 
by  the  inductive  method,  will  be  presented  in  a  text-book. 
Numerous  passages  of  Scripture  thoroughly  illustrating  the 
rules  of  interpretation  will  be  presented  in  class-room  dis- 
cussions.   Text-book:    "Principles  of  Interpretation.'' 

2ws.  Exegesis,  Earlier  Epistles  of  Paul  (eight  credits). 

Selected  epistles  from  the  earlier  writings  of  the  Apostles 
will  be  presented  in  lectures,  with  numerous  questions  to 
be  investigated  by  reference  to  the  library.  Introduction  to 
the  Epistles,  including  the  related  history  of  the  Apostles's 
work  with  the  churches  to  which  the  Epistles  are  addressed, 
the  date  of  writing,  and  the  conditions  of  the  churches  at 
the  time.  Also  a  careful  exegesis  of  the  text,  using  the 
American  Revised  Version  as  a  basis  of  study,  with  occa- 
sional statements  concerning  the  Greek  text  on  points  of 
doubtful  interpretation. 
24.  Exegesis,  Later  Epistles  of  Paul  {nine  credits). 

Work  similar  to  the  exegesis  of  earlier  epistles,  but  cov- 
ering the  more  important  epistles  that  belong  to  a  later 
period  of  the  Apostles's  ministry.    Not  offered  in  1915-16. 
31ws.  Messianic  Prophecy  {six  credits).  11:1)0  M.  W.  F. 

A  general  survey  of  the  work  of  the  Old  Testament 
Prophets  and  its  bearing  upon  their  Messianic  announce- 
ments. An  exegetical  study  of  all  the  leading  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messianic. 
Each  prophecy  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  time  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  aro^e  and  its  place  in  the 
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progress  of  Messianic  development.  The  relation  of  the 
prophetic  messages  to  the  development  of  Christianity  is 
carefully  considered. 

32 f w.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (six  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

Brief  survey  of  the  kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures.  Close 
study  of  many  Psalms,  certain  Minor  Prophets  and  the 
Book  of  Job. 

33s.  Monuments  and  the  Bible  (three  credits).    1:30  M.  W.  F. 
A  study  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tinian monuments  as  recently  discovered  and  translated, 
with  their  bearings  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible. 

BIBLICAL  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

11.  Beginning  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  (twelve  credits)'.  2:30 
A  thorough  mastery  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis 
by  the  inductive  method,  using  Harper's  text-books.  Read- 
ing from  later  chapters  of  Genesis  and  I.  Samuel.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  the  grammatical  elements  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  most 
frequently  used  words  in  the  Old  Testament.  A  course  is 
given  in  the  Aramaic  of  parts  of  Ezra  and  Daniel. 

21.   Hebrew  Reading  and  Sytbfax  (twelve  credits). 

Extensive  readings  in  the  historic  and  poetic  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  a  thorough  study  of  Harper's 
Hebrew  Syntax.  This  will  include  one  term  of  careful 
exegetical  study  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

31.    Hebrew  Headings  in  the,  Vronhels  {nine  credits). 

Exegetical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text  in"  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
and  Wihum,  with  attention  to  the  historical  conditions  under 
which  early  prophery  was  written,  and  to  the  textual  criti- 
cisms of  I  he  passages  selected.     Omitted  in  1915-16. 

L'lf.   I, air  of  MoaeH   (three  eiediln).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Leetnrei  OH  the  origin,  nature,  codification,  and  meaning 
ot  the  Lew,  with  reaeoni  for  its  peculiarities  and  observa- 
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tions  on  its  value.  A  comparison  of  the  Laws  of  Ham- 
murabi. 

2C.  Xeiv  Testament  Greek  (nine  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  course  preliminary  to  Greek  Exegesis,  including  inves- 
tigation of  peculiarities  of  LXX.  and  New  Testament  gram- 
mar and  syntax,  with  readings  from  the  Septuagint  and 
various  parts  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Westcott  and 
Hort's  Greek  Testament,  Coynbeare  and  Stock's  selections 
from  LXX.  and  Burton's  Moods  and  Tenses,  with  reference 
to  Buttman  and  Winer.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by 
two  years  of  work  in  Classical  Greek. 

37.  Greek  Exegesis  (nine  credits). 

Rapid  translation  and  interpretation  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
followed  by  a  special  study  in  the  Book  of  Romans,  includ- 
ing analysis,  word  study,  translation,  study  moods,  para- 
phrase and  statement  of  the  thought  and  argument.  Must 
be  preceded  by  the  course  above  named.  Not  offered  in 
1915-16. 

38.  Hellenistic  Greek  (nine  credits). 

Readings  from  the  Septuagint,  Apocrypha,  Philo,  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve,  and  other  sources  which  belong  to  the 
transitory  Hellenic  age  of  Greek  literature,  including  com- 
parisons between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment. Given  on  demand. 
39f.  New  Testament  Introduction  (three  credits). 

A  brief  course  including  a  history  of  the  text  and  canon 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  so  far  it  relates  to  the  integ- 
rity and  genuineness  of  the  books,  together  with  special 
introduction  to  the  Letters  of  Paul.    Omitted  in  1915-16. 
39w.  Old  Testament  Introduction  (three  credits). 

A  course  similar  to  39f.    Not  offered  in  1915-16. 

APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY 

PRESIDENT  KERSHNER 

llf.  The  Ethical  Message  of  Jesus  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  F. 

Careful  study  of  the  ideals  of  Jesus  as  dealing  with  the 
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problem  of  personal  righteousness.    The  ethical  content  of 
the  Christian  religion. 
12w.  The  Mystical  Element  in  Christianity  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  F. 

The  problems  of  the  spiritual  life.     Outline  study  of 
Christian  mysticism.    The  subject  of  miracles  and  tfee  su- 
pernatural.   Prayer  as  an  element  in  religion. 
13s.  The  Social  Message  of  Jesus  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  F. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  regarding  social  service.  The 
problem  in  present  day  life.    Christianity  and  socialism. 
Practical  methods  of  social  service  today. 
24w.  The  Religions  Message  of  Great  Literature  (three  credits). 

Christianity  as  interpreted  in  the  messages  of  the  great 
poets.    Study   and   analysis   of   selected  works  of  Dante, 
Goethe,     Shakespeare,     Milton,    Wordsworth,  Tennyson, 
Browning  and  others. 
25s.  The  Religious  Message  of  Great  Art  (three  credits). 

Christianity  as  interpreted  in  the  message  of  the  great 
painters,  sculptors  and  musicians.  Study  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Millet,  Botticelli,  Rembrandt,  Mu- 
rillo,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  etc.  Modern  art  and 
music  in  relation  to  the  Christian  religion. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  CHRISTIANITY 

PROFESSOR  MCPHERSON 

1.  The  Origin  and  Hint  org  of  the  New  Testament  Church 
(twelve  credits) .  1:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

A  careful  study  of  Acts  of  Apostles  and  the  historical 
data  dealing  with  the  founding  and  early  development  of 
the  Apostolic  Church. 

2.  port  n  iir    ontl    I' Kiel  ice    nf    the    New    Testament  Church 
(twelve  credits).  W  :'M)  T.  W.  Th.  W 

(a)  The  Creed  of  the  Church. 

(b)  Ordinances  of  the  early  Church. 

(c)  Church  polity  and  government. 

(d)  Other  doctrinal  and  practical  features. 
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3.  The  History  of  the  Restoration  Movement  (twelve  credits). 

10:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

(a)  Church  History  preceding  the  Restoration. 

(b)  The  Movement  originated  by  the  Campbells. 

(c)  Barton  Stone  and  the  Kentucky  reformers. 

(d)  Later  developments. 

4.  Practical  Work  of  the  Christian  Minister  {twelve  credits). 

2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

(a)  Sermonic  preparation. 

(b)  Pastoral  care. 

(c)  Institutional  activities. 

(d)  The  administration  of  the  ordinances,  marriages, 

funerals,  dedications,  etc. 

(e)  Missions. 

(f)  The  Bible  School, 
(p)  Evangelistic  work. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  the  Epistles  will  be  offered  twice  a 
week. 

Each  of  the  above  courses  runs  throughout  the  year;  Fall, 
Winter  and  Spring  terms. 

CHURCH  HISTORY  AND  MISSIONS 

PROFESSOR  HALL 

21f.  Early  Church  History  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 

History  of  the  development  of  Christianity  from  the 
Apostolic  days  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Papacy  and  the  rise 
of  the  Monastic  orders. 
22w.  The  Period  of  the  Reformation  (three  credits).     T.  Th.  F. 
Church  history  from  the  days  of  Huss  to  those  of  the 
Counter  Reformation.    Careful  study  of  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  the  work  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Arminius  and  others. 
23s.  Modern  Church  History  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  F. 

The  rise  of  Jansenism,  the  Wesleyan  movement.  Church 
history  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
4.  Christian  Missions  (six  credits).         W.  F.    Year,  2  hours 
A  lecture  course  on  the  history  and  development  of  mod- 
ern missions.    Extensive  references  are  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity library,  which  is  well  equipped  for  this  work. 
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6.  Ministerial  Seminar  (one  credit).  Tuesday 
This  course  is  required  of  every  student  before  he  is 
permitted  to  accept  regular  preaching  appointments  with 
churches;  except  in  cases  where  previous  experience  can 
be  satisfactorily  shown.  The  course  consists  of  conference 
discussion  and  criticism  of  the  work  which  is  prepared  for 
actual  use.  It  looks  to  the  guiding  of  the  young  preacher 
while  he  is  first  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  the  pulpit 
and  pastorate.  Reports  of  sermons  and  methods  actually 
used,  with  criticisms,  will  be  frequent. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  many  lectures  and 
conferences  are  conducted  by  men  of  ability  and  distinction,  free 
and  open  to  the  whole  University. 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  buildings  of  the  College  are  large  and  commodious,  new 
and  absolutely  fire-proof.  The  rooms  are  provided  with  all  the 
larger  furniture,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  supply  the  rest. 
Sludents  must  keep  their  rooms  neat,  and  all  the  premises  must 
bo  kept  strictly  sanitary. 

LIBRARY 

The  Library  will  occupy  a  beautiful  room  on  the  main  floor 
of  tho  Brlti  Building.  Already  many  books  have  been  pur- 
chased and  donated.  These  include  the  New  Century  Dictionary 
donated  by  I)r.  Bacon  Saunders,  a  noted  surgeon  of  the  city. 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Hoggoss  donated  sixty-five  volumes  from  the  library 
of  her  dtO— led  husband.  The  New  International  Encyclo- 
paedia end  many  other  books  have  been  added  by  purchase. 
More  than  a  hundred  volumes  were  ready  before  the  building 
was  completed. 
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PREACHING  EMPLOYMENT 

The  custom  of  allowing  the  students  to  serve  as  preachers 
for  churches  near  by  Fort  Worth  has  its  distinct  value,  and  is 
fostered  by  the  College.  The  field  is  a  splendid  one  for  this 
character  of  work.  A  growing  number  of  places  make  it  advan- 
tageous to  utilize  the  opportunity  presented.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  no  competent  preacher  will  fail  to  find  employment. 

There  are  three  distinct  gains  in  such  student  preaching.  It 
affords  the  student  himself  that  actual  touch  with  life,  without 
which,  as  experience  well  demonstrates,  any  training  is  defec- 
tive. Second,  it  provides  a  worthy  missionary  force  for  evan- 
gelizing and  developing  the  churches  in  the  regions  round  about. 
Third,  it  enables  the  student  to  earn  his  expenses  through  school. 

There  are  abuses  also  well  known  to  many  churches  and  facul- 
ties, which  arise  out  of  unwise  use  of  student  preaching.  Murh 
effort  has  been  invested  to  develop  this  opportunity  ror  thj 
good  of  the  students,  the  churches  and  the  school.  In  order  to 
conserve  this  effort  and  avoid  the  abuses,  the  College  will  pursue 
a  policy  of  careful  supervision  over  all  student  preaching.  Stu- 
dents who  have  had  experience  will  be  the  first  to  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy.  It  is  in  order  to  protect  the 
churches  and  the  student  and  to  secure  to  this  work  a  perma- 
nent value  that  certain  regulations  are  announced. 

REGULATIONS  CONCERNING  STUDENT  PREACHING 

1.  Appointments  to  preach  will  be  made  through  the  faculty. 
Those  arranged  otherwise  should  be  reported  for  approval  and 
record. 

2.  No  student  below  Freshman  standing  will  be  permitted 
to  make  regular  preaching  appointment;  except  in  cases  where 
unusual  maturity  and  former  experience  make  such  a  student 
competent. 

3.  Any  student,  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  may  fill 
special  appointments  without  remuneration,  at  places  where  such 
service  will  be  acceptable. 

4.  Every  preaching  student  will  be  expected  to  make  reports 
of  his  work,  and  to  attend  the  seminar  work  which  is  designed 
for  him. 
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THE  MINISTERIAL  LOAN  FUND 

A  loan  fund  for  young  men  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the 
Christian  ministry  by  taking  studies  at  the  Brite  College  of  the 
Bible  has  been  created  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  D.  G.  McFadin 
and  other  donors.  A  corporation  has  been  organized  and  char- 
tered for  this  purpose  known  as  the  McFadin  Ministerial  Loan 
Fund,  and  its  help  is  available  at  once.  This  fund  is  designed, 
not  to  pauperize  the  student  by  giving  him  unearned  and  unre- 
turnable  sums  of  money,  but  to  supplement  such  means  as  he 
may  have,  and  by  a  loan  that  he  may  repay  after  leaving  school, 
to  stimulate  him  no  longer  to  delay  his  education.  The  terms 
of  this  loan  are  apparent  from  the  following  paragraphs  from 
the  By-Laws  of  the  corporation: 

"A  student  applying  for  help  from  this  fund  must  be  endorsed 
by  the  officers  of  his  local  congregation  and  must  declare  in 
writing  his  intention  to  complete  a  diploma  course  in  the  Brite 
College  of  the  Bible  and  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ. 

"A  loan  to  a  student  shall  not  exceed  his  minimum  need,  nor 
shall  it  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

"Students  who  secure  loans  from  this  fund  must  give  notes 
which  shall  be  endorsed  by  two  or  more  responsible  parties  and 
which  shall  bear  five  per  cent  interest  per  annum  from  the  date 
of  the  loan. 

"Each  applicant,  for  a  loan  must  submit  a  request  giving  infor- 
mation congcerning  his  income  and  expenses  and  the  specific  ex- 
penses for  which  the  money  is  to  be  used.  The  loan  when 
granted  need  not  be  paid  in  whole,  but  shall  be  reserved  to  meet 
the  expenses  as  they  accrue.  The  treasurer  of  the  fund  shall 
have  the  power  to  pay  the  money  directly  to  the  purpose  desig- 
nated at  the  time  the  loan  is  made. 

"In  granting  loans  preference  shall  be  given  to  students  of 
higher  advancement,  of  higher  scholarship  on  the  basis  of 
grades,  to  those  who  are  taking  the  classical  rather  than  the 
English  course,  to  those  who  have  served  for  some  time  in  posi- 
tions paying  expenses,  and  to  those  who  have  by  their  diligence 
and  faithfulness  in  employed  positions  proved  their  ability  and 
willingness  Jo  work. 
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"The  presumption  is  against  lending  to  students  in  school  for 
their  first  year,  to  students  ranking  in  academy  or  Freshman  in 
college,  and  to  students  above  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

"It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  receive  a  loan  to  whom 
employment  can  be  furnished. 

"Bills  owing  to  Brite  College,  to  T.  C.  U.,  or  to  the  Boarding 
Club  must  first  be  provided  for  either  out  of  the  loan  or  other- 
wise before  the  loan  can  be  granted  and  the  treasurer  is  author- 
ized to  pay  money  directly  to  such  bills  as  are  recognized. 

"In  no  case  shall  the  committee  administering  this  fund  prom- 
ise loans  to  students  in  excess  of  the  amount  on  hand  or  promise 
for  a  longer  period  than  one  year  at  a  time." 

If  a  student  secures  a  loan  of  $100,  and  later  does  not  need 
so  much,  the  balance  may  be  credited  on  his  note. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  College  of  the  Bible,  not  only  to  offer 
courses  for  ministerial  education,  but  to  put  them  as  nearly  as 
possible  within  the  reach  of  every  aspiring  youth. 

This  is  being  done  by  two  means:  first,  by  requiring  no  tui- 
tion fee  and  reducing  the  expenses  to  a  comparatively  low 
figure;  second,  furnishing  employment  to  the  student  so  that 
he  may  earn  the  amount  required,  while  attending  school.  The 
borrowing  of  money  is  not  encouraged;  and  a  loose  extension 
of  bills  due  the  school  is  not  permitted.  All  the  aid  the  Univer- 
sity is  able  to  offer  is  extended  in  these  two  ways,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  any  able-bodied  student  who  is  earnest  and 
industrious  can  meet  his  expenses. 

EXPENSES 

The  expenses  for  the  students  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  have 
been  materially  reduced,  thus  enabling  many  young  men  and 
young  women  to  take  these  courses  who  otherwise  might  not 
be  able  to  do  so.  The  expenses,  so  far  as  they  can  be  tabulated, 
are  as  follows: 
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Matriculation  (entire  year) 

Tuition  (free). 

Room  rent  (Goode  Hall)  — 


$12.50 


Fall  Term  . 
Winter  Term 
Spring  Term 


16.00 
12.00 
12.00 


These  figures  include  light  and  heat,  and  are  based  on  two 
in  a  room. 

Board  in  Club — The  average  here  during  the  past  year  was 
less  than  $2.75  per  week. 

Expenses  may  be  reduced  still  further  by  means  of  manual 
or  clerical  labor  upon  the  part  of  the  student  and  opportunities 
for  this  are  furnished  both  by  the  University  and  in  the  city. 
Such  positions  are,  of  course,  somewhat  limited  and  in  order 
to  secure  and  to  hold  them  there  must  be  aptitude  and  willing 
minds  and  ready  hands.  For  information  concerning  this,  in- 
quiries should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Colby  D.  Hall,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  Fort  Worth. 

Courses  of  Instruction  in  the  Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  the  Texas  Christian  University  are  open  to  students 
of  the  College  of  the  Bible  without  extra  tuition  charges. 


Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Brite  the  Bible  College  now 
has  one  chair,  that  of  the  English  Bible,  completely  endowed. 
There  ought  to  bo  a  number  of  other  chairs  provided  for  in  the 
same  way.  Owing  to  the  low  fees  and  meagre  receipts  char- 
acteristic of  all  work  of  the  kind,  the  Bible  College  makes  an 
especial  appeal  for  endowments.  There  should  also  be  a  num- 
ber of  named  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  worthy  young  men 
of  limited  means  who  may  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and 
I 'rawing.  It  is  esteemed  no  less  important  to  provide  an  art 
atmosphere  and  to  impart  a  culture  in  the  arts  than  to  give 
instruction  in  literature  and  science.  The  aim  should  be  a  real 
ynd  earnest  education  rather  than  a  mere  commercial  venture. 
This  College  is  not  a  private  institution  run  for  financial  gain, 
but  a  philanthropic  effort  to  inspire  and  direct  genius  to  noble 
endeavor,  and  so  to  make  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  With  such  a  purpose,  the  University  seeks 
to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  and  the  most  competent 
teachers  available  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  student. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  provide  ample  and  con- 
venient rooms  for  every  department  of  the  College.  Likewise, 
new  equipment  is  now  purchased.  Every  piano  comes  direct 
from  the  factory  of  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  to  the  studios.  New 
models  have  been  supplied  for  the  drawing  tables,  and  spacious 
rooms  facilitate  practice  in  public  speaking.  Every  reasonable 
encouragement  to  successful  training  in  these  branches  is 
afforded. 

CONSERVATORY 

The  faculty  is  one  of  superior  training.  Each  member  has 
enjoyed  the  best  of  opportunities  for  music  study  in  the  leading 
conservatories  and  with  the  foremost  private  teachers  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  University  has  purchased  direct  from  the  factory  twenty- 
five  Knabe  upright  pianos  for  practice  purposes  and  one  grand 
piano  for  recital  and  concert  purposes.  The  practice  rooms  are 
sound-proof,  well  ventilated,  steam  heated  and  well  lighted. 
The  practice  pianos  are  kept  in  good  tune.     There  are  also 
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several  violin  practice  rooms  in  the  Music  Hall.  A  practice 
monitor  keeps  a  record  of  the  student's  attendance  and  work. 

PRESCRIBED  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

Unlike  most  conservatories,  a  specific  time  is  not  required  to 
warrant  graduation.  When  the  prescribed  course  has  been 
mastered  the  necessary  credential  will  be  issued,  irrespective  of 
the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  merit  same.  In  certain 
instances  where  the  pupil  has  enjoyed  extensive  study  previous 
to  entering  the  school,  one  year  will  suffice,  provided  the  literary 
requirements  to  Freshman  standing  have  been  covered. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

The  piano  department  offers  two  degrees  of  graduation,  the 
"Normal"  and  the  "Artist."  The  Normal  course  covers  the 
eight  grades  of  musical  literature  given  at  the  close  of  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  this  department.  In  addition,  the  normal  gradu- 
ate will  be  required  to  play  by  memory  a  program  of  not  less 
than  six  pieces  (including  one  movement  of  a  sonata)  before 
the  conservatory  faculty  and  students. 

The  Artist  Degree  is  as  unique  as  it  will  be  effective  in  in- 
spiring the  talented  young  student  to  struggle  for  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  musical  proficiency,  that  is:  the  ability  to 
present  to  the  public  a  varied  program  embracing  compositions 
from  the  early  classic  to  the  modern  school.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  acquirement  of  the  degree  is  not  realized  so  much 
through  the  mastery  Of  a  prescribed  course  as  through  the 
ability  to  display  executive  proficiency  in  public.  The  two 
degree's  mentioned  above  will  be  awarded  in  the  voice  and  violin 
department  as  well. 

The  following  course  of  study  will,  in  a  measure,  enable  the 
student  to  learn  in  detail  the  amount  of  work  to  be  covered  to 
trarrant  graduation  for  the  two  degrees  mentioned  above. 

PIANOFORTE 

Firgi  (irade. — Koehler,  very  easiest  studies,  Loesehhorn,  Op. 
6(;  Hook  I  and  II;  Koehler,  twelve  easy  studies,  Gurlitt,  Op.  83; 
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Loeschhorn,  Op.  65,  Book  III;  Burgmueller,  Op.  100;  Aloys 
Schmit,  Technical  Studies. 

Second  Grade. — Koehler,  twenty  studies;  Dussek,  Op.  20; 
Clementi,  Op.  35,  37,  38;  Loeschhorn,  Op.  66.  Three  books; 
Diabelli,  Op.  151,  168;  Aloys  Schmit,  Technical  Studies,  con- 
tinued. 

Third  Grade.— Duvernoy,  Op.  120;  Kuhlau,  Op.  20,  25,  59; 
Berens,  Op.  61;  Czerny,  Op.  821;  Bertini,  Op.  29,  32;  Kunz, 
200  Canons;  Plaidy,  Technical  Studies. 

Fourth  Grade.— Czerny,  Op.  299;  Berens,  Op.  88;  Heller,  Op. 
45,  46,  47;  Easier  sonatas  by  Haydn,  Clementi,  and  Mozart. 
Loeschhorn,  Op.  67,  three  books;  Kunz,  200  Canons,  continued. 

Fifth  Grade. — Czerny,  Op.  337;  Bach,  little  preludes;  Sonatas 
by  Hadyn,  Clementi,  and  Mozart;  easier  sonatas  by  Beethoven, 
Kullak,  Octave  Studies,  prep.  book. 

Sixth  Grade. — Czerny,  Op.  740;  Bach,  two-  and  three-part 
inventions;  Czerny,  40  daily  studies;  more  difficult  sonatas  by 
Beethoven. 

Seventh  Grade. — Cramer  studies;  English  suites;  Clementi, 
Gradus  and  Parnassum;  Czerny  daily  studies,  continued;  Kullak, 
Octave  studies,  continued. 

Eighth  Grade. — Kessler  etudes;  Seeling  etudes;  Bach,  well 
tempered  clavichord,  1st  book;  Chopin  and  Henselt  etudes,  two 
of  each  at  least  to  be  memorized. 

Ninth  Grade. —  (The  following  additional  work  must  be  cov- 
ered for  those  desiring  the  Artist  Diploma)  :  Bach,  well  tem- 
pered clavichord,  2nd  book;  Henselt  etudes,  complete  the  re» 
maining  seven,  memorized;  Chopin,  a  selection  of  at  least  ten 
etudes,  memorized;  selection  of  Paginni-Liszt  etudes,  memorized. 

THEORETICAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  addition  to  the  mastery  of  the  study  books,  pieces,  etc., 
enumerated  above,  students  will  be  required  to  cover  a  two 
years'  course  in  Class  Harmony,  or  one  year  private  work  at 
two  lessons  per  week,  and  one  year  Class  Counterpoint  before 
either  a  Normal  or  Artist  Diploma  will  be  awarded.  It  is,  how- 
ever, herewith  understood  that  if  the  student  has  covered  a 
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part  or  the  entire  course  previous  to  entering  the  school,  he 
will  be  given  credit  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  entrance 
examination. 

MUSIC  CREDITS  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

Realizing  the  value -of  music  study  to  general  education,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  has  decided  to  allow  four  credits 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  work  completed  in  this  department. 
Such  credits  are,  however,  available  only  to  graduates  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

GUY  RICHARDSON  PITNER 
THOMAS  H.  HAMILTON 

Harmony. — This  course  includes  the  following  subjects:  In- 
i<  rvals,  triads  and  their  inversions;  chords  of  the  seventh  and 
their  inversions;  altered  chords;  suspensions;  organ  point;  pass- 
ing and  changing  notes;  modulations  and  harmonizing  melodies. 

Counterpoint. — This  course  includes  the  following  subjects: 
Counterpoint  in  the  various  forms  strict  and  free  to  four  voices; 
canon,  diatonic  and  chromatic,  to  four  voices,  in  the  octave, 
fifth,  and  sixth. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING 
HELEN  FOUTfl  CAHOON 

THOMAS  II.  HAMILTON 

Instruction  in  this  department,  while  founded  upon  the  Old 
Italian  School  of  singing  and  the  best  modern  teaching  prac- 
tice, will  h"  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  natural  method  for 
Bach  individual  voice.  In  every  grade  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  those  fundamental  principle!  of  good  sing- 
ing which  will  give  the  student  a  healthy  use  of  his  voice,  and 
111  me  his  future  by  giving  him  a  thorough  understanding  of 
hi    instrument    These  will  include  the  study  of  Correct  Breath- 
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ing;  Resonance;  Beauty  of  Tone;  Evenness  of  Scale;  Intona- 
tion; Diction;  Flexibility;  Phrasing;  Style,  and  Interpretation. 

Students  will  be  graded  according  to  their  talents  and  attain- 
ments. Those  who  possess  unusual  talents,  whether  studying 
for  amateur  honors  or  for  a  professional  career,  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with 
thorough  preparation  of  their  work  and  a  healthy  use  of  the 
voice. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  every  grade  will  be  to  eliminate  the 
usual  grinding  of  pupils  through  meaningless  exercises,  and 
substitute  therefor  songs  and  studies  which  will  promote  the 
development  and  growth  of  their  musical  gifts  as  well  as  their 
voices. 

Grade  I.  Scales,  arpeggios,  and  other  vocal  figures  in  the 
easy  compass  of  the  voice  for  the  development  of  tone  quality, 
resonance,  breath  control,  and  an  even  scale.  Easy  studies  and 
songs  for  the  practical  use  of  the  voice  in  singing,  with  careful 
attention  to  diction  (vowel  and  consonant  formation),  and 
phrasing.    Ponafka  and  Concone  exercises. 

Grale  II.  Foundation  exercises  as  in  Grade  I,  with  such 
gradual  extension  of  the  compass  as  safety  will  permit.  More 
advanced  songs  and  studies  for  the  development  of  trie  vorce, 
with  foundation  principles  of  style  and  interpretation.  Mar- 
chesi  and  Lomperti  studies. 

Grade  III.  Foundation  exercise  in  voice  production  on  a 
more  advanced  scale,  together  with  exercises  and  studies  for 
greater  extension  of  the  compass.  Flexibility  and  coloratura 
singing  for  those  whose  voices  and  style  are  adapted  to  such 
work.  Recitative  and  dramatic  singing.  Classical  songs,  and 
airs  in  English  from  the  easier  operas  and  oratorios.  (Stu- 
dents, who  are  qualified  by  previous  study,  will  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  sing  these  in  the  original  language  of  the  com- 
position.)    Trill  studies,  Marchesi  advanced  studies. 

Grade  IV.  Exercises  which  experience  and  observation  have 
proven  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  voice  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  the  best  condition,  and  promoting  its  further 
growth  and  development.  Repertoire  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian;  pupils  being  required  to  be  proficient  in  at 
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least  one  of  these  languages.  Church,  concert  and  lieder  singing, 
recitative  and  arias  from  the  great  oratorios  and  operas. 

Pupils  of  every  grade  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their 
work  will  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  sing  for  each  other 
and  the  general  public  at  frequent  recitals. 

Graduates  in  Voice  must  have  completed  four  grades  as  stated 
in  the  Catalogue  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Classic  and 
Modern  Music;  four  grades  in  Pianoforte;  the  full  course  in 
Harmony  and  proficiency  in  Sight  Singing. 

The  graduate  must  be  able  to  sing  Arias  from  Opera  or 
Oratorios  from  memory  and  songs  by  composers  of  merit  such 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Grieg,  Massenet,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Brahms. 

All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance 
in  the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History  and  Ele- 
mentary Physics. 

The  Artist  Degree  is  a  continuation  of  former  work  of  a 
higher  standard  and  enlarging  the  repertoire. 

VIOLIN 
FREDERICK  CAHOON 

First  Grade. — Half-tone  system,  Op.  2,  Book  I;  Book-Technic, 
Books  III,  by  0.  Sevcik,  First  Position. 

Second  Grade. — Scales  and  Studies  in  all  Major  and  Minor 
Keys,  Op.  :W,  Books  I,  II  and  III,  by  J.  Dont;  Exercises  by 
Kaysor,  Book  [,  by  H.  Ries;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  8,  by  Pleyal. 

Third  Grade. — Schradieck's  Exercises;  Position  Studies,  by 
II.  Sitt  ;  Studies  in  combining  the  Lower  Positions,  Op.  38-a  and 
88-b  by  J.  Dont;  Solos  by  C«  Bohm,  6.  Papini,  etc.,  with  piano 
accompaniment. 

Fourth  Grade.  Sitt  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Sen radicck's  Ex- 
ercises continued;  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer  and  Rode, 
by  .1.  Dont,  Op.  :',7;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  88,  by.Mazas;  Solos  of 
medium  difficulty  by  Modern  Composers. 

Fifth  Orads,  Sitt  Scales  continued;  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  not 
including  Double  Stopping;  Concerto  by  Aceoly;  Mittell  Classics. 
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Sixth  Grade. — Double  Stopping  Etudes  by  Kreutzer;  Studies 
by  Fiorilli;  Sevcik  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Part  I;  Exercises 
in  Double  Stoppings  by  Sevcik;  Solos  in  line  with  De  Beriot's 
Airs  Varies  and  Scene  de  Ballet. 

SeveJith  Gralc. — Studies  by  Rovelli;  Concertos  by  Rode,  No. 
4  and  No.  7;  Viotti,  No.  23;  Sonatas  by  Hadyn  and  Mozart; 
Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 

Eighth  Grade. — Caprices  by  Rode;  Concertos  by  De  Beriot; 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven;  Morceau  de  Salon. 

Ninth  Grade  {Post -Graduate) . — Studies  by  Gavinies  (Les 
Vingtquatre  Matinees)  ;  Concertos  by  Bach,  Mozart  and  Men- 
delssohn; Solos  by  Wieniawski;  Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 

Tenth  Grade. — Etudes  and  Caprices  by  J.  Dont,  Op.  35; 
Caprices  by  Papanini;  Studies  d'Artiste  by  Mazas;  Solo  Sonatas 
by  Bach;  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Vieuxtemps  and  Bruch;  Solos 
by  Ernst  and  Sarsate. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  regular  school  orchestra  and  band  have  been  among  the 
noteworthy  features  of  the  music  department  during  the  past 
year.  All  students  playing  orchestra  or  band  instruments  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  invaluable  experience  through 
the  medium  of  the  training  offered  in  this  form  of  ensemble 
playing. 

THE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS 

During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  regular  scholastic  year  a 
series  of  five  lectures  will  be  given,  which  are  intended  to  be 
of  especial  value  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  as 
tachers.  The  series  will  be  repeated  during  the  summer  course 
to  begin  about  June  1st  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  are 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  work  offered 
during  the  regular  session. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Eight  grades,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  must  be  completed: 
The  full  course  in  Harmony  and  two  grades  in  Piano.  A  recital 
must  be  given  by  each  graduate. 
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In  this  department  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  as 
follows : 

The  program  must  consist  of  a  Concerto  in  line  with  de 
Beriot's;  a  classical  Sonata,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Haendel,  and 
a  number  of  shorter  compositions  by  modern  and  classic  com- 
posers. 

All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance 
into  the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History,  Elementary 
Physics  and  other  subjects  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  aggregate 
14  units. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 
HARMONY 

No  music  student  is  well  equipped  without  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint.  Courses  are  offered  for 
class  or  private  lessons. 

FACULTY  CONCERTS 

The  Music  Faculty  will  give  occasional  concerts  during  the 
Bchoo!  year.  These  concerts  will  be  free  to  the  music  students. 
Hearing  good  concerts  la  a  decided  aid  to  the  serious  music 
student  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

STUDENT  RECITALS  AND  PUBLIC  PLAYING 

Student  recitals  will  be  given  monthly.  These  are  particularly 
beneficial  in  cultivating  confidence  for  public  playing  or  singing, 
as  all  students  will  give  their  part  of  the  program  from  memory. 
Not  only  the  advanced  tudents  but  those  in  the  easier  grades 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  recital  programs. 

Pupils  are  required  to  take  part  in  recitals  when  requested 
t'<  do  so  by  their  instructor. 

Music  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their  in- 
structor and  the  Director  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  public 
concert!  not  given  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 
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ENTRANCE,  MATRICULATION  AND  TUITION 

Music  students  may  enter  any  of  the  departments  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  advisable  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
They  should  matriculate  on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

Beginners  are  always  welcome,  and  for  such  there  will  not  be 
any  entrance  requirements.  Preparatory  students  will  receive 
special  attention  and  parents  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  enroll  their  children  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  the  music  student 
must  present  a  matriculation  card  from  the  Registrar's  office  to 
the  director  before  lesson  hours  can  be  assigned. 

LESSONS  ' 

Private  lessons  of  two  half  hours  per  week  are  given  to  all 
students  in  Pianoforte,  Voice  Culture,  and  Violin. 

If  students  are  absent  from  their  lessons,  the  lessons  will  not 
be  made  up.  If  lessons  are  lost  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
instructor  the  lessons  will  be  made  up. 

GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMAS 

In  all  but  very^  exceptional  cases,  students  already  advanced 
when  entering  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  required  to 
spend  two  full  years  before  they  can  graduate. 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  music  students  completing  a  special 
course.  v 

CONSERVATORY  ADVANTAGES 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages  to 
the  student  who  desires  to  study  music  as  a  profession  and 
affords  every  facility  to  those  who  study  music  as  a  part  of 
a  liberal  education. 

The  Conservatory  has  its  various  clubs  which  are  free  to 
music  students:  The  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  chorus,  a  male  quartet 
and  a  girls'  chorus.  Classes  in  Counterpoint  and  Musical  His- 
tory are  also  among  the  free  advantages. 
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The  city  and  college  libraries  and  also  the  literary  societies 
of  the  University  are  open  to  all  music  students. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  observe  all  National  holidays, 
*>nd  no  refund  will  be  granted  for  lessons  missed  on  these  days. 
Also,  no  refund  for  lessons  missed  during  the  regular  examina- 
tions which  occur  on  the  last  three  days  of  each  term. 

SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

LEILA  LONG  POWELL,  PRINCIPAL 

instructor  (to  be  supplied) 

The  system  used  in  the  School  of  Oratory  is  based  upon  the 
Cumnock  Method,  founded  by  Robert  McLean  Cumnock,  L.  H. 
D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

t.  All  classes  in  the  school  are  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 
2.  Two  I'ricnte  Lesson  n  a  Week. 

In  addition  to  class  instruction  each  pupil  receives,  weekly, 
two  private  lessons  during  the  entire  course  of  study.  This 
enables  the  instructor  to  remove  at  the  outset,  all  the  personal 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  beginner's  advancement,  and  by 
direct  stimulation  and  criticism  to  put  the  pupils  into  posses- 
sion of  a  Correct  mechanical  technique,  and  to  train  them  care- 
fully into  all  the  excellencies  of  expressive  speech. 

Kdncation  of  the  Sen  nihil 'diet*. 

The  development  Of  the  emotional  nature  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  the  chief  work  of  the  school,  involving  more  time  and 
labor  than  all  the  technique  of  voice  and  gesture.  Thought  is 
the  occasion  of  emotion.  A  cultivated  imagination  that  creates 
;.nd  reveals  a  scene  as  perfectly  to  the  soul  as  the  natural  eye 
could    reveal    it   to   the   mind    is   the;   secret   of   all  eloquence. 
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Throughout  the  course  the  student  is  taught  to  strive  for  earn- 
estness, naturalness,  sincerity,  and  simplicity. 

4.  Importance  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of 
English  Literature  and  kindred  subjects.  Oratory  and  Litera- 
ture must  go  hand  in  hand. 

5.  Instruction  in  Breathing ,  Voice  and  Gesture. 

Attention  is  paid  to  development  and  control  of  breath ;  proper 
use  of  body  in  cultivation  of  Vocal  Energy;  English  Phonation; 
Distinct  Articulation;  function  of  Natural  and  Orotund  Voices; 
Application  of  Force,  Stress,  Pitch,  Rate,  Quality  and  Emphasis; 
fundamental  principles  and  application  of  Gestures. 

Students  are  taught  how  throat  difficulties,  occasioned  by 
wrong  use  of  vocal  organs  may  be  avoided;  how  harsh  quality 
of  voice  may  be  removed  and  pure  musical  quality  acquired; 
how  mannerisms  in  melody  and  inflectional  forms  may  be  reme- 
died; how  awkwardness  in  gesture  may  be  conquered. 

DEBATING 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied 
and  debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  ex- 
tempore speaking,  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform, 
and  to  cultivate  the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrim- 
ination. All  who  expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  should 
take  this  course. 

i 

DRAMATICS 

The  "Footlights"  is  an  organization  maintained  by  the  Oratory 
students.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  and  promote  practical  training 
in  the  study  of  the  modern  drama  and  of  dramatic  action  and 
presentation.  Better  facilities  will  thus  be  given  to  the  students 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  written  and  spoken  exercises  of  each 
other,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  mutual  contact  and  criticism. 

RECITALS 

Public  recitals  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  department 
who  are  prepared,  at-  regular  intervals  during  the  scholastic 
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year.  The  Literary  and  Debating  societies  of  the  University 
furnish  excellent  opportunity  for  practice  in  public  reading  and 
speaking. 

CONTESTS 

Students  of  Oratory  have  splendid  opportunities  to  measure 
their  skill  in  the  various  oratorical  contests  held  throughout  the 
session.  In  the  fall  term  is  held  a  Declamatory  contest,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  literary  societies.  The  annual  preliminary 
trial  for  the  representation  of  the  University  in  the  State  Pro- 
hibition contest  comes  during  the  winter  term.  In  March  is 
held  a  similar  preliminary  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical 
contest.  Probably  in  no  school  in  the  country  is  there  more 
enthusiastic  interest  in  oratorical  attainments  than  in  Texas 
Christian  University. 

DIPLOMAS 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
work,  and  possess  a  literary  education  equal  to  that  required  for 
admission  to  Freshman  standing  plus  two  years  of  College  Eng- 
lish, will  receive  a  diploma  in  Oratory. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

DURA  BROS  AW  COCKBBLL,  PRINCIPAL 
PRESIDENT  KER8HNER,  LECTURER  on  art  history 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  desire  of  the  School  of  Art  is  to  offer  a  means  of  general 
culture.  Art  is  taught  with  the  view  of  training  both  the  vision 
;ind  the  mind,  especially  the  mind.  We  study,  not  to  do,  hut  to 
know;  then  it  may  he  that  wh;il  we  do  will  he  worth  while.  The 
study  of  art  opens  i  p  ;i  great  field  of  enjoyment,  fine,  intense, 
enduring  and  utterly  free  from  the  sensual.  Not  only  does  it 
rive  pleasure  in  the  appreciation  of  the  master  artists  of  human 
kind,  hut  it  leads  to  f  ir  greater  pleasure  in  the  study  of  nature,' 
the  work  of  the  (ireal  M  ister  of  all.. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  objects  and  casts.  Prac- 
tice in  perspective  and  composition.  Still  life  painting  in  oil 
and  water-color. 

Second  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  full  length  casts.  Pen- 
cil sketches  from  the  costume  model,  leading  to  illustration. 
Out-of-door  sketching.    China  painting. 

Third  Year. — Charcoal  drawing  from  the  head.  Pastel  land- 
scape and  flowers.  Composition  and  Designing;  painting  in  oil 
and  water-colors.    Art  History.  » 

ART  SUPERVISOR'S  COURSE 

A  teachers'  training  course  will  be  given  for  those  desiring 
to  prepare  themselves  for  work  in  the  public  schools.  There  is 
a  growing  demand  for  this  line  of  work. 

ART  HISTORY 

The  course  in  Art  History  is  given  by  President  Kershner.  It 
h  very  beneficial  in  creating  an  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
art  and  in  making  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  old  masters. 
A  note-book  is  required,  containing  reproductions  and  criticism 
of  the  representative  art  of  the  world. 

LANDSCAPE 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  out-of-door  sketch  class, 
a?  the  country  surrounding  the  University  is  very  inviting  for 
this  work.  Frank  Reaugh,  of  Dallas,  will  give  illustrated 
out-of-door  art  talks  during  the  year.  Mr.  Reaugh  makes  a 
specialty  of  landscape  and  animals.  He  has  studied  in  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Academie  Julien,  Paris;  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  and  his  work  is  well  known 
at  the  leading  exhibitions  of  our  country. 

ART  CLUB 

An  Art  Club,  called  the  "Brushes,"  is  organized  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  art  students.    This  club  has  for  its  object  the  further- 
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ance  of  the  general  art  interests  of  the  school,  and  is  a  source 
of  benefit  and  pleasure  to  its  members. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  best  work  of  the  students  will  be  exhibited  in  the  studio 
at  least  once  each  term,  and  the  work  is  often  sent  to  exhibits 
elsewhere  in  the  State. 

HOURS  FOR  WORK 

The  Studio  is  open  during  all  the  school  hours  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  regular  tuition  provides  for  four  two-hour  lessons  a 
week.  Firing  is  given  free  on  all  china  done  during  the  regular 
lesson  time.  The  free-hand  drawing  is  given  two  hours  per 
week. 

GRADUATION 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  full  three  years'  course  as  laid  down  in  this  Catalogue 
and  have  the  equivalent  of  Freshman  standing  in  the  Univer- 
sity, including  English,  3  units;  General  History,  1  unit,  and 
Elementary  Physics,  1  unit.  A  teachers'  certificate  will  be  given 
for  the  completion  of  a  two  years'  course  in  water-color  and 
china-painting  or  the  Art  Supervisor's  Course. 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

/'  resident  of  the  University. 

J.  A.  DACUS,  Principal, 

Bookkeeping ,  Backing,  Business  Practice,  Business  Spelling, 
Penmanship. 


(To  be  supplied) 

Shorthand,  Court  Reporting,  Typewriting  and  Business 
( 'orrcspondcncc. 

C.  H.  ROBERTS, 

( 'nin  mi/rial  Law  and  Ciril  (iovcrnwent . 


M.  L.  MUNDAY, 

( 'otn tn a  rial  A  rithmetic 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business  has  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  Department.  He  is  assisted  by  competent  teachers, 
and  several  of  the  subjects  in  both  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography- 
are  taught  by  the  regular  College  professors.  In  point  of  equip- 
ment, courses,  advantages,  etc.,  the  College  of  Business  is  second 
to  no  other  similar  department  or  Business  College  in  this  part 
of  the  country.    It  is  complete  within  itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Business 
is  to  supply  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  careers;  to  impart 
that  knowledge  most  valuable  and  essential  to  all  persons  seek- 
ing an  honest  living;  and,  in  fact,  practically  to  qualify  young 
men  and  women  for  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Its  work  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and 
economic  forces,  a  young  man  may  obtain  at  least  as  valuable 
mental  discipline  as  in  the  so-called  culture  studies  and  in  addi- 
tion will  gain  practical  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  that 
jnake  for  efficiency  in  business.  Again  its  work  is  based  on  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  every  person  should  have  a  knowledge 
of  commerce,  accounts  and  finance,  because  they  are  necessary 
elements  in  everyday  life.  The  modern  business  man  needs 
training  of  the  highest  order,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical,  physical  and  social  sciences  and  of  their  applica- 
tion to  commerce  and  industry.  The  present  age  is  a  commer- 
cial one  with  rapid  development  of  modern  industrial  processes. 
The  growing  demand  of  the  present  age  is  Commercial  Educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Business  of  the  Texas 
Christian  University,  with  its  splendid  equipment,  courses  and 
advantages,  is  to  meet  that  demand. 

LOCATION  AND  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

1.  The  location  is  most  desirable.  Fort  Worth  is  an  im- 
portant railroad  center,  and  is  accessible  from  every  direction. 
The  University  grounds  are  more  than  100  feet  above  the  city, 
making  it  not  only  cool  and  delightful,  but  affording  a  com- 
manding and  inspiring  view. 
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2.  A  well  organized  Academy  makes  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  review  any  literary  branches  in  which  he  may  be  deficient 
and  at  the  same  time  take  a  course  in  Business.  Any  course  in 
the  University,  for  which  the  student  is  prepared,  is  open  to 
the  student  of  this  department.  So  also  are  the  departments  of 
music,  oratory  and  art  open  to  them.  Students  of  this  depart- 
ment may,  therefore,  with  only  a  slight  increase  Tn  the  expenses, 
take  almost  any  work  they  may  desire. 

3.  The  library  privileges  of  the  University  are  open  to  the 
students  of  the  Business  College. 

4.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and  all  living  rooms  are 
supplied  with  pure  artesian  water. 

5.  The  young  ladies  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  com- 
petent lady  principal. 

6.  The  personnel  of  the  student  body  is  a  matter  of  pride. 
The  majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  and  women  of 
high  ideals  and  lofty  purposes.  They  are  in  school  because  they 
want  an  education. 

7.  The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  University  is  of  a 
high  order.  The  University  Church,  the  daily  chapel  exercises 
and  the  student  religious  organizations  provide  for  the  moral 
and  spiritual  well-being  of  the  student  in  an  effective  way. 

8.  Considering  the  advantages  offered,  the  expenses  are  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  some 
time  and  arc  "rusty,"  and  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  such 
studies  as  (Irammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  etc.,  we  give  a  pre- 
ptratory  course   If  the  student  is  really  deficient,  it  will  requite 

some  four  or  six  months'  earnest  work  before  he  will  be  able  to, 
take  up  the  Business  or  Shorthand  course;  but  if  he  is  only 
"nifty,"  or  deficient  in  one  or  two  studies,  he  may  enter  upon  i 
a  Business  or  Shorthand  course  at  once,  join  these  preparatory 
<  ...    <   .  and  make  up  his  deficiencies,  at  no  additional  cost  in 
tuition.    This  is  one  of  the  many  advantages  the  student  hasl 
here  and  that  he  cannot  get  at  any  regular  Business  College.] 
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These  preparatory  classes  are  taught  by  our  regular  literary 
teachers. 

BUSINESS  COURSE 

Bookkeeping,  Business  Practice,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Pen- 
manship, Typewriting,  Business  Spelling,  Commercial  Law, 
Business  Correspondence,  English  Grammar,  Civil  Government, 
Office  Customs. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

The  course  in  Bookkeeping  is  practical  and  interesting  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
"learns  to  do  by  doing."  The  work  is  given  in  sets  representing 
the  general  lines  of  business.  It  begins  with  the  first  princi- 
ples, namely,  teaching  the  student  how  to  systematically  make 
records  of  all  purchases,  whether  for  cash,  on  an  open  account, 
on  notes  or  otherwise;  how  to  record  all  sales,  whether  on  open 
account,  notes  or  otherwise.  The  student  is  taught  early  in  the 
course  to  write  such  business  papers  as  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
etc.,  and  to  properly  record  same.  After  the  basis  is  laid,  he 
is  then  given  the  first  set,  which  is  on  the  General  Merchandising 
Business.  In  this  set  the  student  is  supplied  with  $8,000  in 
College  Currency,  actually  engages  in  the  General  Merchandis- 
ing Business,  handles  the  cash,  buys  and  sells  merchandise  as 
the  general  merchant  does,  pays  rent,  salaries,  freight,  writes 
out  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  for  a  given  time,  at  which 
time  he  is  required  to  render  a  statement  exhibiting  total  debits, 
credits,  losses,  gains,  resources  and  liabilities.  Books  to  be  used 
in  this  set  are  Cash,  Journal,  Sales,  Ledger,  Invoice  Book,  Bills 
Receivable  Register  and  Bills  Payable  Register.  Of  course  the 
student  has  Check  Book,  Receipt  Book,  Note  Book,  and  keeps 
stubs  properly  filled  out  in  these  books.  This  is  a  very  practical 
set,  and  the  larger  part  was  taken  from  a  General  Merchandising 
Business  by  Professor  Dacus. 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPET  BUSINESS 

This  is  the  second  set,  and  represents  a  partnership  business 
for  an  up-to-date  furniture  and  carpet  house.    In  this,  as  in  all 
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the  work  throughout  the  entire  course,  all  notes,  drafts,'  checks, 
and  other  business  papers  are  written  out  by  the  student. 

HARDWARE  BUSINESS 

This  is  the  third  set,  and  the  student  starts  the  business  with 
both  resources  and  liabilities  on  hand.  He  is  expected  to  adjust 
these  points  and  run  the  business  for  three  representative 
months,  making  monthly  and  final  statements  to  the  proprietor. 

GROCERY  BUSINESS 

In  this,  the  fourth  set,  the  student  is  supplied  with  $5,000  in 
College  Currency,  with  which  he  engages  in  business.  He  uses 
Cash,  Journal,  Sales  and  Ledger  Books.  As  auxiliaries  he  may 
have  Order  Book,  Purchasing  Journal,  Invoice  Book,  Customer's 
Check-up  Book,  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable  Register.  He 
buys  groceries  in  large  quantities  and  sells  in  small  quantities; 
in  other  words,  runs  a  retail  grocery  business  for  a  certain 
hngth  of  time,  making  out,  of  course,  all  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
etc.;  and  as  a  corporation  is  to  be  formed,  he  is  now  instructed 
to  make  a  full  statement  showing  all  debits,  credits,  losses,  gains, 
resources  and  liabilities.  This  is  designed  to  teach  the  student 
how  to  change  from  an  individual  business  to  a  corporation 
business.  The  books  having  been  closed,  nine  other  persons  are 
here  admitted  into  the  business,  putting  in  $10,000  each,  thus 
organizing  a  corporation  of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a  Wholesale  Grocery  Business.  The  student  is  employed  as 
bookkeeper,  city  and  traveling  salesmen  are  employed,  books  are 
opened  by  the  student,  and  the  business  is  conducted  for  a 
period  of  time  necessary  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this 
kind  of  bookkeeping. 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 
There  are  several  well  equipped  business  offices  in  the  College 

of  MusineHH,  such  as  Merchants'  Emporium,  Commercial  Ex- 
change, Interstate  Transportation  Office,  College  National  Bank 
with  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,  Postoffice,  etc.  Throughout 
the  COUrse  (h<-  Student  has  business  transaction  daily  with  each 
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of  these  offices,  and  each  student  is  required  to  spend  from  one 
to  two  weeks  in  each  of  these  offices;  hence,  when  a  student  has 
graduated  from  this  College  of  Business  in  Bookkeeping  and 
goes  to  accept  a  position  he  is  at  home;  it  is  like  changing  from 
one  office  to  another;  he  has  "learned  to  do  by  doing;"  he  places 
money  on  deposit,  discounts  notes  through  the  bank,  draws 
drafts  on  customers,  pays  freight,  receives  mail  through  post- 
office,  and,  in  fact,  conducts  each  class  or  line  of  busniess  for 
which  he  is  bookkeeper  in  a  very  business-like  manner. 

MODERN  OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

National  Cash  Register  (Electrical)  ;  Edison's  Electrical 
Business  Phonograph;  Typewriters;  Egry  Sales  Register;  Neo- 
style  Duplicator;  Burroughs  Adding  Machine. 

The  large  Electrical  Cash  Register  is  placed  in  the  Retailers' 
Exchange,  one  of  our  business  offices,  where  the  student,  while 
working  in  the  office,  must  make  all  entries  through  the  Regis- 
ter and  his  cash  must  balance  with  the  Cash  Wheel.  This 
teaches  the  student  to  be  accurate,  for  he  is  dealing  with  a 
mechanical  appliance  that  will  keep,  strict  account  of  all  cash 
taken  in  and  paid  out. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  is  another  wonderful  ma- 
chine that  we  teach  our  students  to  use.  The  teacher  dictates 
business  letters  to  it,  then  the  machine  dictates  the  letters  to 
the  students.  This  gives  the  pupils  many  advantages  that  they 
have  not  heretofore  had.  The  machine  has  a  change  of  speed 
and  by  regulating  it,  forces  the  pupils  to  write  faster;  hence, 
greater  speed  is  acquired. 

We  teach  the  student  to  use  typewriters  with  the  standard 
keyboards,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  any  machine  when 
they  leave  school.  Our  typewriters  are  kept  in  the  very  best 
condition,  for  we  have  arranged  with  a  mechanic  to  go  over 
our  machines  monthly  and  give  them  any  needed  repairs. 

The  Egry  Sales  Register  is  placed  in  the  Union  Wholesale 
House,  and  each  bill  of  goods  sold  must  be  registered  on  this 
machine.  All  transactions  are  under  lock,  hence  no  sales 
tickets  are  lost.    This  register  eliminates  the  sales  pad. 
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The  Neostyle  is  the  time  saver  for  the  business  man  who 
wants  to  put  out  a  circular  letter.  After  the  stencil  has  been 
cut  and  is  placed  on  the  pad,  letters  at  the  rate  of  500  per  hour 
may  be  written.  Our  students  are  taught  how  to  place  the 
stencil  in  the  typewriter,  how  to  cut  it;  in  fact,  each  student 
must  learn  how  to  operate  the  machine  in  detail  and  get  out 
letters. 

The  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  also  takes  its  place  in  our 
Commercial  Department.  Students  are  taught  to  get  off  state- 
ments, proof  add  their  balance  and  use  the  Adding  Machine 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  in  a  business  office. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to  enter  a  business  office  should  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  above  named  appliances.  These  are 
used  in  all  the  modern  business  offices,  and  are  to  be  learned 
after  you  get  in  the  office  if  you  do  not  get  acquainted  with 
them  in  the  schoolroom.  We  specialize  in  giving  the  .  student 
things  that  will  help  him  draw  a  larger  salary. 

The  Business  Phonograph  and  Neostyle  are  required  with 
the  Shorthand  Course.  The  National  Cash  Register,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  and  Egry  Sales  Register  are  required  with  the 
Bookkeeping  Course. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

Students  are  supposed  to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Arithmetic  before  they  enter,  and  the 
work  is  given  largely  to  the  development  of  that  readiness  and 
accuracy  in  Arithmetic  calculations  which  can  be  attained  only 
by  systematic,  persistent  drill.  To  this  end  he  receives  daily 
drills  in  rapid  calculations,  mental  and  written.  Simple  addi- 
tion at  Ant,  and  then,  as  facility  is  acquired,  the  work  is  made 
gradually  more  difficult  until  the  student  is  able  to  handle  very 
intricate  problems  with  ease,  and  obtains  accurate  results. 
Al»  '.lute  accuracy  is  insisted  upon  first     rapidity  next. 

In  addition  t"  the  daily  drills  in  rapid  calculation  or  rather 
in  connection  with  them,  he  takes  up  the  various  subjects  of 
Arithmetic  of  Interest  to  the  business  man,  as  Percentage,  Prac- 
tical Measurements,  Trade  Discount,  True  and  Bank  Discount, 
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Commission  and  Brokerage,  Profit  and  Loss,  Interest,  Taxes, 
Storage,  Customs  and  Duties,  Partial  Payments,  Equation  of 
Accounts,  Partnership,  Settlements,  etc.,  and  learns  them  thor- 
oughly and  practically. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

The  course  in  Commercial  Law  covers  the  subjects  of  Con- 
tracts, Remedies,  Defenses,  Damages,  Negotiable  Paper,  Interest 
and  Usury,  Sale  of  Personal  property,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Bail- 
ments, Guaranty,  Shipping,  Common  Carriers,  Agency,  Part- 
nership, Joint  Stock  Companies,  Corporations,  Leases,  Deeds, 
Mortgages,  Highways,  and  also  a  short  treatise  on  the  various 
Courts,  State  and  National,  and  pleading  and  practice. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  legal  forms  in  com- 
mon use,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  any  ordinary 
form  offhand  before  completing  this  subject.  In  addition  to  the 
class-work  on  this  subject  the  student  gets  a  great  deal  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  writing  up  the  various  forms  required  in  his 
bookkeeping  work. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  rapid,  practical,  plain  writing 
cannot  be  successfully  taught  from  copybooks.  For  this  reason, 
we  teach  the  subject  from  the  board,  putting  great  stress  on 
position  at  desk,  movement,  form  and  speed,  and  as  helps,  we 
use  pen  written  copies.  Criticisms  are  freely  given  and  much 
earnest  work  is  done  that  we  may  be  able  to  turn  out  students 
who  can  write  a  bold,  rapid,  legible  hand.  All  students  cannot 
become  professional,  but  any  earnest  student  can  at  least  acquire 
an  epistolary  style. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject  the  student  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  English  Grammar.  Throughout  the  entire 
course  he  has  much  need  of  correspondence;  he  is,  however, 
taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  arrangements,  folding,  in- 
serting, addressing  envelopes,  and  how  to  enclose  commercial 
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papers.  The  student  gets  much  practice  in  actually  writing 
letters,  ordering  goods,  making  remittances,  and  conducting  in 
a  general  way  all  correspondence  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
various  lines  of  business  for  which  he  is  bookkeeper  while  taking 
his  course.  His  correspondence  becomes  a  part  of  his  work, 
and  he  is  graded  on  it  the  same  as  on  bookkeeping  or  other 
subjects. 

BUSINESS  SPELLING 

As  the  heading  implies,  we  teach  only  business  spelling  in  this 
department,  and  this  is  given  to  the  department  as  a  whole. 
Regular  lessons  are  assigned  with  a  certain  number  of  words  to 
be  looked  up  daily  in  dictionary;  these  lessons  are  pronounced 
the  following  day  while  each  pupil  with  pencil  and  tablet  is 
writing  the  word,  exchanges  of  papers  are  then  made,  papers 
graded,  and  grades  called  for.  These  grades  are  kept  and  from 
them  daily  reports  are  obtained.  Spelling  is  the  one  thing  on 
which  almost  everyone  gets  "rusty,"  unless  kept  "rubbed  up" 
by  daily  references  to  spellers  and  dictionaries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  THE  BOOK- 
KEEPING COURSE 

The  work  in  Bookkeeping  is  entire  y  individual,  and  when  the 
student  has  done  the  work  outlined,  has  made  passing  grade  on 
final  examination,  and  is  able  to  write  forty  words  per  minute 
on  typewriter  for  five  consecutive  minutes,  his  course  is  com- 
pleted, providing,  of  course,  he  has  a  passing  grade  on  all  the 
other  studies  in  the  course.  The  average  grade  required  on  all 
studies  is  7a  per  cent. 

EQUIPMENT  FOK  THE  BOOK  KEEPING  COURSE 

Bach  student  in  this  course  h:is  a  desk  with  cash  drawer  and 
book  rack;  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  business 
office.  We  also  have  a  full  line  of  offices  that  represent  the  par- 
ties with  whom  the  student  deals.  Most  of  these  offices  are 
equipped  with  modern  office  appliances;  such  as,  the  National 
Cash  Reenter,  Egry  Sales  Register,  and  the  Burroughs  Adding 
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Machine.  We  have  cardboard  with  the  name  and  price  written 
thereon  to  represent  merchandise,  and  College  currency  to  repre- 
sent the  money. 

AMANUENSIS  COURSE 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  Commer- 
cial Law,  Legal  Forms,  Spelling,  Civil  Government,  Penmanship, 
Office  Customs  and  English  Grammar. 

SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  given  in  sheets,  that  is,  one  lesson  at  a  time.  We 
cover  the  principles  in  ten  lessons.  The  First  Lesson  is  on  the 
consonant  alphabet,  with  necessary  practice;  The  Second  Lesson 
is  on  the  vowels,  with  practice  thereon;  The  Third  Lesson  is  on 
the  diphthongs  and  word-signs;  The  Fourth  Lesson  contains 
comments  on  the  consonants,  brief  w's  and  y's;  The  Fifth  Lesson 
explains  the  circles,  loops  and  translating;  The  Sixth  Lesson 
explains  the  Halving  Principle  and  gives  practice  of  same. 
The  Seventh  Lesson  is  an  explanation  of  the  doubling  principle; 
The  Eighth  Lesson  explains  the  initial  hooks;  The  Ninth  Lesson 
explains  the  final  hooks;  The  Tenth  Lesson  contains  a  full  list 
of  prefixes  and  affixes.  After  the  principles  have  been  mas- 
tered, a  large  amount  of  practice  is  given  in  business  letters, 
legal  documents,  court  testimony,  clippings  from  newspapers, 
etc.,  for  speed  practice. 

The  students  do  a  great  deal  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business,  as  well  as  for  many  of 
the  other  teachers  and  students  of  the  University,  and  are  re- 
quired to  go  through  much  office  work  in  the  way  of  making 
carbon  copies,  press  copies,  filing  various  classes  of  papers, 
writing  out  deeds,  leases,  mortgages,  articles  of  agreements,  etc., 
hence,  when  the  student  graduates  in  the  Amanuensis  Course  he 
is  a  practical  stenographer. 

Persons  who  have  started  Shorthand  but  have  not  had  the 
opportuntiy  to  finish  same  would  do  well  to  enter  the  College 
of  Business,  as  they  can  get  almost  any  standard  system.  We 
teach  only  one  system  to  beginners,  but  try  to  accommodate 
those  who  have  taken  a  part  of  some  other  system. 
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TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  of  equal  importance  with  shorthand;  in  fact, 
the  salary  depends  chiefly  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
operator.  We  teach  the  Touch  Method  because  it  is  faster  than 
the  Sight,  it  saves  the  time  of  looking  from  the  keyboard  to  the 
copy  and  back  to  the  keyboard.  You  do  not  lose  the  place  when 
you  are  writing  by  Touch  and  you  do  lose  it  when  you  write 
by  Sight.  Those  who  have  learned  elsewhere,  however,  and  can 
satisfy  our  requirements,  will  not  be  denied  diplomas  simply 
because  they  use  the  Sight  method. 

A  systematic  course  of  lessons  is  given,  including  business 
letters,  tabulating,  manifolding,  etc.  Full  explanations  and 
care  of  the  typewriter  are  given,  and  regular  practice  periods 
are  assigned  each  student.  All  work  done  by  each  student  is 
filed  daily  and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

All  students  are  required  to  write  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per 
minute  from  copy  and  40  words  from  dictation. 

This  course  is  given  free  to  the  students  who  are  taking 
either  bookkeeping  or  shorthand. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 
The  student  of  stenography  begins  on  correspondence  just  as 
soon  as  he  is  over  the  principles,  and  starts  to  write  simple 
letters.  He  is  taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  scaling  on 
typewriting,  and  has  practical  correspondence  each  day  until 
his  graduation. 

Commercial  Law,  Legal  Forms,  Spelling,  Civil  Government, 
Penmanship,  Office  Customs  and  English  Grammar,  same  as  re- 
quired for  Business  Course. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  AMANUENSIS 

COURSE 

All  subjects  under  the  Amanuensis  Course  must  be  completed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write 
100  words  ])<•]•  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes  from  new 
matter,  and  transcribe  it  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25 
wordH  per  minute.  The  student  must  also  have  a  speed  from 
flirtation  on  tli<-  typewriter  of  40  words  per  minute  for  five 
consecutive  minutes,  and  be  able  to  use  the  Neostyle  and  take 
dictation  from  the  Business  Phonograph. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW 


The  Medical  Department  of  Texas.  Christian  University  was 
organized  in  1894,  as  the  Medical  Department  of  Fort  Worth 
University.  The  first  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  were  con- 
ferred in  1895. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  medical  schools  within  a  radius  of 
3f>0  miles,  a  territory  of  380,000  square  miles,  containing  over 
four  million  people.  Many  of  the  nearest  schools  were  poorly 
equipped,  gave  two  year  courses  of  instruction,  furnished  ineffi- 
cient laboratory  training  and  no  bedside  teaching.  The  right 
to  practice  medicine  in  Texas  at  that  time  rested  on  certificates 
from  District  Examining  Boards,  to  obtain  which  practically  no 
medical  knowledge  was  necessary.  The  country  was  rapidly 
filling  up  with  physicians  who  had  poor,  or  almost  no  Medical 
College  training,  and  in  addition  there  were  no  accessible 
anatomical,  surgical,  bacteriological  or  pathological  laboratories, 
to  which  the  medical  profession  in  this  vast  territory  could 
resort. 

The  organization  of  the  school  was  the  result  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  body  of  strong,  earnest,  progressive  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  State  Medical  pro- 
fession, provide  better  physicians  and  better  facilities  for  prac- 
tice and  to  assist  the  local  profession  to  greater  efficiency.  The 
school  has  always  stood  for  progress.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
colleges  in  the  South  to  become  a  member  of  the  Southern 
Medical  College  Association.  Its  faculty  has  led  in  securing 
better  Medical  Practice  Acts  and  Medical  laws  in  Texas. 

The  first  faculty  consisted  of  fifteen  full  professors  with 
adjuncts,  assistants  and  demonstrators.  The  scientific  branches 
were  for  some  years  taught  in  the  laboratories  and  buildings  of 
Fort  Worth  University.  In  its  second  year  a  special  building 
was  erected  on  the  University  campus.  Later  a  medical  building 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  site  of  the  present  Seibold  hotel, 
was  secured  and  occupied  for  ten  years.  The  demand  for  more 
modern  equipment  was  met  in  1905  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
modern  Medical  building,  today  one  of  the  best  structures  of 
its  kind  possessed  by  any  Southern  Medical  college. 
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After  the  removal  of  the  academic  and  college  departments 
of  Fort  Worth  University  and  union  with  the  Epworth  Univer- 
sity at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  the  Medical  Department  was  known 
for  some  years  as  the  Fort  Worth  School  of  Medicine.  In  1911 
it  became  affiliated  with  Texas  Christian  University.  In  1913 
the  University  acquired  possession  of  all  buildings  and  proper- 
ties of  the  Medical  School,  which  became  one  of  its  departments. 
The  Faculty  is  elected  by  the  University  trustees  and  the  De- 
partment financed  by  the  general  funds  of  the  University.  The 
Medical  Department  is  now  permanently  established  and  shares 
with  the  other  departments  of  the  University  its  rapidly  growing 
prestige  and  increasing  endowment. 

The  year  1913-14  was  one  of  great  progress.  Large  sums 
were  spent  on  the  library,  laboratories,  apparatus,  dispensary, 
University  Hospital,  X-ray  equipment,  museums,  record  systems, 
increased  number  of  paid  instructors,  etc.  The  Medical  Depart- 
ment has  received  the  indorsement  of  the  Texas  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners,  who  have  placed  this  College  in  Class  A; 
and  its  grade  has  also  been  raised  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  year  1915-16  promises  to  be  the  best  year  the  school  has 
seen.  A  liberal  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  University 
to  provide  a  large  increase  in  equipment  and  paid  faculty.  A 
better  grade  of  students  will  be  admitted,  as  a  high  school  course, 
plus  a  year  of  college  work  is  now  required  for  matriculation. 
The  out-door  clinic  is  rapidly  growing,  and  the  opening  of  the 
City  and  County  Hospital  in  the  same  block  increases  accessible 
hospital  material. 

COLLEGE  BUILDING 

Th(  Medical  Department  is  housed  in  an  unusually  beautiful 
and  commodious  building  on  Fifth  and  Calhoun  Streets,  but  two 
Mockl  from  Main  Street  and  in  the  centre  of  the  best  dispensary 
district.  It  in  owned  by  the  University,  was  specially  designed 
awl  e0IIftrtlCt*l  for  Medical  College  work.  It  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  bt'Ht  medical  buildings  of  its  size  in  the  United  States 
and  l|  valued  with  grounds,  exclusive."  of  equipment,  at  $100,000. 
It  iH  constructed  of  steel,  stone  and  gray  brick,  with  a  floor  space 
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of  over  25,000  square  feet,  well  plumbed,  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated,  with  four  floors  entirely  devoted  to  medical  and  dis- 
pensary work. 

FIRST  FLOOR 

The  first  floor  contains  a  dark  lecture  room,  fitted  with  a  Zeiss 
Fipidiascope;  boiler,  dynamo  and  curator's  rooms;  a  large  gen- 
eral physiologic  laboratory,  a  private  physiologic  laboratory, 
animal  operating  room,  two  animal  hospital  wards  and  an 
attendant's  room,  also  commodious  lavatory  for  student's  use. 

SECOND  FLOOR 

The  Fifth  Street  entrance  admits  to  the  lobby,  Dean's  office 
and  faculty  room,  the  dispensary  waiting  room,  the  clinic  lecture 
room,  the  clinical  laboratory  and  store  room  and  the  X-ray  room. 

The  Calhoun  Street  entrance  admits  to  the  Dispensary  waiting 
loom,  Dispensary  office,  drug  store,  operating  room,  three  Dis- 
pensary offices,  and  emergency  hospital  ward. 

THIRD  FLOOR 

The  third  floor  contains  the  library,  the  large  General  Assem- 
bly room,  a  lecture  room,  the  general  pathologic  laboratory  and 
museum,  a  private  pathologic  laboratory,  a  stock  room  and  the 
Bacteriologic  laboratory. 

FOURTH  FLOOR 

The  fourth  floor  contains  the  general  chemical  laboratory,  a 
private  chemical  laboratory,  a  chemical  stock  room,  a  chemistry 
lecture  room,  a  pharmacologic  laboratory,  the  dissecting  room, 
the  anatomic  museum  and  anatomical  study  laboratory  and 
library,  an  anatomic  amphitheatre  and  anatomic  preparation 
room. 

CLINICAL  RESOURCES 

Fort  Worth  has  an  enormous  tributary  territory  from  which 
clinical  material  is  drawn.    It  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  about 
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100,000.  It  is  reached  by  24  railroad  and  interurban  lines  and 
is  the  greatest  railroad  centre  of  Texas.  It  has  the  largest 
hospital  facilities  of  any  city  of  the  state,  enormous  packing 
industries,  oil  refineries,  compresses,  grain  elevators  and  live 
stock  markets. 

The  City  and  County  Hospital,  All  Saints'  Hospital  and  St. 
Joseph's  Infirmary  supply  the  Medical  School  with  over  150  beds 
for  clinical  teaching.  Besides  these,  use  is  made  of  the  Arling- 
ton Heights  Sanitarium  for  Nervous  Diseases,  the  County  Benev- 
olent Home,  the  Tarrant  County  Orphanage  and  several  mater- 
nity homes  for  out-clinic  obstetric  work. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

The  City  and  County  have  just  completed  a  charity  hospital 
in  the  same  block  with  the  Medical  College.  It  is  a  very  com- 
fortable and  substantial  fire-proof  structure,  accommodating  60 
patients,  and  includes  a  children's  and  obstetrical  ward.  The 
clinical  teachers  are  on  the  hospital  staff  and  the  material  in  a 
large  measure  is  available  for  teaching  purposes. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  INFIRMARY 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  readily  accessible  by  a  12-minute  car  service.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  high  plateau,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word, 
and  has  four  operating  rooms,  in  one  of  which  a  commodious 
amphitheatre  has  been  erected.  ThiB  is  perhaps  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  hospital  in  the  State,  having  room  for  more  than 
400  beds.  Every  Saturday  Clinics  are  held  here  by  the  Profes- 
sors of  Surgery  and  Medicine,  and  Senior  students  here  have 
daily  service.  Fifty  beds  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Faculty  for  teaching  purposes  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

The  College  dispensary  is  conducted  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
College  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  ideally  equipped 
for  this  work.  It  possesses  a  large  waiting  room,  an  office  for 
enrolling  patients  with  a  complete  set  of  records,  an  operating 
r'H>m,  |  six  bed  emergency  hospital,  three  examination  and 
treatment  rooms,  I  drug  store  where  medicine  is  furnished  free 
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to  the  indigent  poor.  The  above  service  is  arranged  for  section 
work  in  the  two  upper  classes.  The  sections  rotate  so  at  the 
completion  of  the  service  each  student  has  been  under  the  direct 
instruction  and  supervision  of  the  teaching  force  of  .the  medi- 
cal school.  It  is  here  an  earnest  endeavor  is  made  to  acquaint 
each  student  with  the  knowledge  of  accurate  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  During  the  session  1914-15  there  were  treated  in 
this  out-door  dispensary  service  3824  patients.  During  the 
coming  session  we  expect  a  substantial  increase,  as  last  year 
was  our  first  year  of  dispensary  service  under  the  new  regime. 
During  dispensary  hours  trained  nurses  are  in  constant  attend- 
ance. 

ANATOMIC  LABORATORIES 

The  dissecting  room  occupies  the  fourth  floor,  having  the  full 
east  and  south  ventilation.  It  has  a  good  cement  floor  and  direct 
sewer  drainage.  It  is  provided  with  fifteen  dissecting  tables, 
accommodating  60  second  year  men  and  120  first  year  men. 
This  department  is  provided  with  good  lockers,  lavatories, 
lights,  etc. 

Connected  with  this  room  is  the  anatomic  amphitheater, 
lighted  by  window  and  skylight,  provided  wtih  fine  slate  boards 
and  accommodating  with  raised  seats  60  men.  Here  anatomic 
demonstrations  are  given  on  the  cadaver.  The  room  is  also 
used  for  autopsy  work  and  demonstrations  in  operative  surgery. 

This  department  is  also  provided  with  a  preparation  room 
with  cement  floor,  direct  elevator  connections,  water  and  light, 
with  all  appliances  for  the  preservation  of  bodies. 

The  anatomic  study  laboratory  is  an  important  part  of  this 
department.  Here  is  placed  a  large  central  table  with  chairs 
for  section  study.  The  walls  are  fitted  wtih  cases  containing 
models,  charts,  dissections,  cross  sections,  colored  bones  graphic- 
ally showing  muscular  attachments,  embryologic  preparations, 
anatomic  library,  etc. 

The  bone  room  is  furnished  with  a  large  collection  of  well 
classified  disarticulated  bones  for  the  practical  study  of  oste- 
ology. Tickets  are  secured  at  the  Dean's  office  for  $3.00,  enti- 
tling holders  to  draw  bones  for  study  according  to  the  printed 
rules  issued  with  the  tickets. 
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THE  CHEMIC  LABORATORY 

The  chemic  laboratory  occupies  a  room  48x25  feet  on  the 
fourth  floor.  It  is  fitted  with  120  cabinet  desks,  accommodating 
120  men.  The  desks  are  provided  with  drawers,  lockers,  water, 
gas,  and  furnished  with  reagents  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  department  has  a  store  room  12x18  feet,  and  a  private 
laboratory  for  special  and  research  work  of  the  instructors.  It 
contains  an  ample  supply  of  the  best  chemical  apparatus  obtain- 
able in  American  and  German  markets. 

The  laboratory  connects  with  the  chemical  lecture  hall,  which 
accommodates  75  men,  and  is  fitted  with  blackboards,  demon- 
stration desks,  etc.,  necessary  for  chemical  lecture  work.  • 

THE  PATHOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

This  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  north  end  of  the  third  floor 
of  the  College  building.  It  is  16x44  feet,  and  fitted  with  desks 
and  lockers  of  progressive  heights  to  enable  all  to  have  advan- 
tage of  the  ten  large  windows.  This  laboratory  has  compound 
microscopes  and  accessories  sufficient  to  accommodate  50  men 
with  individual  outfits. 

The  department  provides  a  large  private  pathologic  laboratory 
with  research  library,  record  cases,  special  research  instruments 
and  ample  desks  for  work  of  instructors. 

A  largo  store-room  stores  material  for  this  laboratory  and  the 
bacteriologic  laboratory.  It  is  equipped  with  various  baths, 
microtomes,  specimens  both  mounted  and  unmounted,  staining 
material  of  all  necessary  kinds. 

A  vertical  photo-mici ographie  camera,  mounted  on  table,  with 
all  accessories  for  taking  photo-micrographs,  has  been  provided. 
About  200  photo  micrographs  of  sections  of  normal  and  patho- 
logic tissues  liave  been  prepared.  This  matter  will  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

The  physiologic  laboratory  is  on  the  first  floor.  This  depart- 
n  <-rit  has  this  yen  added  to  its  equipment  a  complete  new  outfit, 
bringing  our  equipment  up  to  five  full  Harvard  units,  for  the 
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standard  experimental  courses  in  physiology.  A  private  physi- 
ologic laboratory  connects  with  the  general  laboratory,  provided 
with  research  library,  and  special  instruments  for  use  of  in- 
structors. The  experimental  work  in  pharmacology  will  be 
carried  on  in  this  laboratory. 

The  physiologic  and  pharmacologic  departments  are  en  suite 
with  the  animal  operating  room  and  animal  hospital,  making 
easy  the  preparation  of  animal  experimentation  under  the  best 
surroundings. 

THE  ANIMAL  OPERATING  AND  LABORATORY  ROOM 

An  animal  operating  room  has  been  equipped  on  the  first  floor 
for  operation  on  living  animals  to  demonstrate  operative  sur- 
gery, pharmacologic  and  physiologic  changes  and  phenomena. 
Adjoining  this  room  is  the  hospital  with  two  ward  rooms  for 
the  detention  and  convalescence  of  animals.  This  room  is  pro- 
vided with  cages  and  other  equipment  for  proper  keeping  and 
feeding  of  animals  for  the  laboratory. 

THE  BACTERIOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

The  bacteriologic  laboratory  is  located  on  the  third  floor  and 
has  desks  equipped  with  drawers,  lockers,  water,  gas,  bacteri- 
ologic apparatus,  etc.,  sufficient  to  supply  each  student.  The 
laboratory  is  furnished  with  incubators,  individual  and  general, 
sterilizer,  animal  cages,  and  everything  necessary  to  give  a  prac- 
tical individual  demonstration  course  in  the  nature,  growth  and 
pathologic  properties  of  the  principal  micro-organisms.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  equipment,  improved  electric  centrifuge,  autoclave, 
moist  chambers,  etc.,  have  been  provided. 

THE  CLINIC  LABORATORY 

This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  chemical  appa- 
ratus and  reagents,  syphgmomanometers,  blood  counting  appa- 
ratus, microscopes,  hemaglobinometers,  dark  ground  illumina- 
tors, etc.  Pathological  material  can  be  rapidly  frozen,  sectioned 
and  stained  for  diagnosis.  The  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  a  paid 
instructor  and  is  used  by  Senior  and  Junior  students  on  assigned 
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cases  from  the  various  clinics.  The  work  here  forms  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  clinical  courses. 

X-RAY  LABORATORY 

On  the  second  floor,  convenient  to  hospital  and  dispensary,  is 
the  X-ray  laboratory,  equipped  with  a  good  coil,  and  screen  for 
short  exposures  and  trans-illuminative  study;  plate  illuminator, 
etc.,  insuring  up-to-date  instruction  in  the  use  of  this  important 
phase  of  diagnosis. 

PROJECTION  APPARATUS 

Desiring  to  give  students  every  available  teaching  advantage, 
the  faculty  has  secured  for  the  Department  the  finest  projection 
apparatus  purchasable — a  combined  Epidiascope  and  Episcope, 
manufactured  by  Dr.  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  and  imported  at  a  large 
expense  especially  for  this  school.  The  instrument  throws  upon 
the  screen  the  brilliantly  illuminated  image  of  all  objects  of  a 
size  to  be  placed  within  it.  Cuts,  plates,  illustrations  from 
books,  drawings,  models,  physical  apparatus,  small  plants  and 
animals,  pathologic  and  anatomical  specimens,  etc.  It  also  pro- 
jects lantern  slides,  micro-photographs,  microscopical  slide-, 
hanging  cultures  of  bacteria,  etc.  The  instrument  presents  a 
wide  range  of  applicability  and  will  greatly  increase  the  scope 
of  illustrated  teaching.  There  is  also  an  Edinger  Drawing  and 
Projection  apparatus  for  use  in  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology. With  the  aid  of  this  apparatus  various  slides  can  be 
shown,  with  ease  and  rapidity.  We  consider  this  one  of  our 
most  valuable  additions  to  our  laboratory  equipment. 

MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

A  large,  spacious,  well-lighted  room  on  the  third  floor  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  library.  The  library  contains  over  2221  bound 
volumes  and  216  duplicates.  In  addition,  there  are  about  116 
unbound  volumes,  a  large  number  of  special  and  health  reports 
and  reprints  and  7'.\  periodicals.  The  number  of  current  jour- 
nals in   Medicine,  Pharmacy,  etc.,  are  about  69.     A  complete 
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index  system  has  been  installed  and  a  librarian  is  regularly 
employed. 

PATHOLOGIC  MUSEUM 

The  pathologic  museum  occupies  cases  in  the  general  patho- 
logic laboratory  and  is  in  charge  of  the  curator  and  under  the 
general  oversight  of  the  Professor  of  Pathology.  The  collec- 
tion at  present  consists  of  about  250  specimens,  classified  in 
departments  to  make  it  most  available  for  teaching  purposes. 
The  principal  lesions  of  all  structures  of  the  body  are  here 
illustrated,  together  with  some  very  rare  and  peculiar  patho- 
logic conditions.  Most  of  the  material  is  preserved  in  Kaiser- 
ling  and  Craig's  improved  Kaiserling  solutions  and  some  in 
gelatine,  and  retain  much  of  their  original  color  and  brilliancy. 
The  curator  is  constantly  at  work  on  this  collection,  which  is 
increasing  rapidly  from  the  surgical  wards  of  the  hospitals  and 
from  postmortems.  A  series  of  micro-photographs  is  being  pre- 
pared of  cross  sections  of  the  various  tumor  specimens. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy  and  Embryology  is  located  in  the 
Anatomical  Study  Laboratory  and  consists  of  a  large  assort- 
ment of  models  and  dissections  of  normal  structures  and 
embryologic  preparations. 

COMBINED  LITERARY  AND  MEDICAL  COURSE  LEAD- 
ING TO  THE  DEGREES  A.  B.  AND  M.  D. 

By  a  carefully  prepared  combination  of  literary  and  medical 
studies,  the  student  may  secure  both  the  degrees  A.  B.  and 
M.  D.  in  much  shorter  time  than  by  taking  the  courses  sepa- 
rately. The  period  required  need  not  exceed  seven  years,  and 
by  many  students  may  be  reduced  to  six  years.  The  course  wfll 
include  all* the  required  branches  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  the 
College  of  Medicine,  with  but  a  few  literary  electives.  In  this 
combination  Chemistry  will  be  considered  the  student's  minor 
department  and  Biology  his  major  department. 

The  required  literary  branches  are:  Mathematics  14  credits, 
English  15  credits,  History  9  credits,  Foreign  Language  12 
credits,  Philosophy  12  credits,  Bible  History  and  Literature 
17  credits. 
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Electives  from  any  departments  of  the  College  of  Arts  for 
which  the  student  is  prepared  to  the  amount  of  21  credits,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  full  course  in  the  Medical  College,  will 
entitle  the  candidate  to  both  the  degrees. 


TIME  ALLOTTED  TO  SUBJECTS 


FIRST  YEAR 

Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total 

Anatomy: 

Osteology  and  Arthrology   90  hours 

Dissection    450 

Histology    72  100 

Embryology    30  32 

774 

Chemistry : 

General  Chemistry   60  104  hours 

Organic  Chemistry   60  36 

Toxicology   24  ... 

284 

Bacteriology   90         ...  90 

1148 

SECOND  YEAR 

Didactic.  Laboratory.  Total 

A  natorny : 

Nervous  System  and  Special  Senses.     .  .  36  hours 

Applied  Anatomy    72 

108 

/'//  yniol(tf/y : 

Physiology    120  180 

Physiological  Chemistry   1H0 


480 
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Bacteriology    180  180 

Pharmacology                                                54  120  174 

Pathology                                                 124  200  324 

Total    1266 

THIRD  YEAR 


Didactic.  Laboratory. 

General  Medicine    180 

Physical  Diagnosis  and  Clinical  Lab.  ...  80 

Surgery    108 

Obstetrics    108 

Gynecology    36 

Neurology  (Neural  Pathology)   36 

Pharmacology    .  ...^   90 

Pathology : 

Post-Mortem  Operative  Technic  

Medical  Jurisprudence    40 

Hygiene  and  State  Medicine   72 

Ophthalmology  and  Oto-Laryngology  

Electro-Therapeutics    10 

Total   


120 
100 
75 
36 
100 


36 


100 


Total 
180 
200 
208 
183 

72 
136 

90 

36 
40 
72 
100 
10 

1327 


FOURTH  YEAR 

Didactic. 

Surgery    72 

Gynecology    72 

Neurology    36 

Therapeutics    18 

Oto-Laryngology    36 

Didactic. 

Pediatrics    54 

Ophthalmology    54 

X-Ray  Diagnosis    10 

Total   


Laboratory.  Total 
72 
72 
36 
18 
36 

Laboratory.  Total 
54 
54 
10 

352 
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GENERAL  CLINICS 


Ward  Clinics — Visitations    180 

Genito-Urinary    72 

Dermatology  .'    36 

Neurology  and  Psychiatry  -  36 

General  Medicine   180 

Surgery    180 

Therapeutics    18 

Gynecology    36 

Eye,  Ear,  Nose  and  Throat   72 

Orthopedics    36 

Pedriatics   36 


Total    802 


Total  number  of  hours:  First  year,  1148;  second  year,  1266; 
third  year,  1327;  fourth  year,  1154;  making  a  grand  total  of 
4895  hours,  an  average  of  over  1200  hours  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion, 360  hours  are  available  for  case  histories,  clinical  labora- 
tory work,  and  outdoor  clinics  and  dispensary  work. 

MATRICULATION  REQUIREMENTS 

FOB  ADMISSION  TO  THE  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE,  MEDI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT,  TEXAS  CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 

Applicants  for*  matriculation  in  the  Freshman  class  must 
comply  with  the  three  following  requirements: 

I. 

The  Presentation  of  Credits  for  1Jf  Units  of  High  School  Work 
Acceptable  credentials  are  as  follows: 
(-a)   A  degree  from  a  reputable  college  or  university. 
(}>)   An   entrance  certificate   to  a   reputable  college  or  uni- 
versity. 

(c)  A  diploma  from  a  high  school  of  first  grade.  Graduates 
of  Hcrond  and  third  group  schools  are  credited  with  subjects 
completed. 
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(d)  A  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  academy  or  seminary, 
when  the  work  given  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  first  grade 
high  school. 

(e)  First  grade  teacher's  certificates  are  accepted  at  8  units 
and  permanent  teacher's  certificates  at  11. 

(f)  Students  educated  by  private  instructors,  or  in  ungraded 
schools,  or  who  do  not  possess  credits  for  14  full  high  school 
units,  may  secure  necessary  additional  credits  by  examination 
(1)  before  a  high  school  superintendent  or  (2)  before  the 
entrance  authorities  of  a  reputable  college  or  university. 

(g)  Documentary  evidence  is  required  showing  when  and  in 
what  school  or  schools  preliminary  education  was  obtained. 

(h)  All  required  and  elective  units  must  be  chosen  from  the 
following  schedule  of  studies: 

IL 

The  Presentation  of  a  Certificate  from  the  State  Board  of 
Medical  Examiners 

This  certificate  is  issued  by  the  Texas  State  Board  of  Medi- 
cal Examiners  to  all  who  meet  requirement  I.  Blank  applica- 
tions for  this  certificate  may  be  obtained  of  the  Dean.  They 
must  be  filled  out  in  triplicate,  acknowledged  before  a  Notary 
and  returned  with  a  fee  of  $1.00,  on  receipt  of  which  the  Dean 
will  forward  the  same  to  the  Board  with  a  request  for  a  cer- 
tificate. This  certificate  and  fee  are  in  compliance  with  the 
state  law. 

III. 

The  Presentation  of  Credits  for  One  Year  of  College  Work 

Beginning  with  the  session  of  1915-16,  the  college  year's  work 
must  include  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology  and  a  year's  work 
in  a  modern  language,  preferably  German.  When  necessary, 
conditions  will  be  granted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Texas  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  SUBJECTS 

OFFERED  IN  ACADEMIC  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 
CREDITS  IN  WHICH  ARE  ACCEPTABLE  FOR  EN- 
TRANCE TO  THE  PRELIMINARY  COLLEGE  YEAR 
LEADING  TO  THE  MEDICAL  COURSES. 

Units.  Required.  Elective 


ENGLISH 

Reading  and  Practice   2  2 

Study  and  Practice   1  . .  1 

MATHEMATICS 

Algebra  to  Quadratics    1  1 

Algebra   (Quadratic  Equations,  Bi- 
nominal Theorem  and  Progressions)  .  %  . .  % 

Plane  Geometry    1  1 

Solid  Geometry    V2  . .  % 

Trigonometry    V2  .  •  Vt 

LATIN 

Grammar  and  Composition    1  1 

Caesar   1  1 

Cicero   1  .  .  1 

Virgil   1    ■       ..  1 

Cornelius  Nepos    1  .  .     ^  1 

GRE  BK 

Grammar  and  Composition    1  *  1 

Xenophon    1  *  1 

Homer   1  .  .  1 

GERMAN  (OR  FRENCH) 

Elementary    2  ***  2 

Intermediate    1  .  .  1 

SPANISH 

Elementary    2  .  .  2 

BISTORT 

American    History   and   Civil  Govern- 
ment   1  1 

Greek  and  Roman  History   1  ..  1 

Medieval  and  Modern  History   1  ..  1 

Knglinh    History    1  .  .  1 
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SCIENCE** 

Botany  and  Zoology,  each, 
or  Biology   

Chemistry   

Physics  

Physiography  

Physiology   

Agriculture   

Drawing   

Manual  Training  

Domestic  Science   , 

Music : 

Appreciation  or  Harmony 
Total  


33% 


1 

26  y2 


A  unit  is  the  credit  value  of  at  least  36  weeks'  work  of  4  or  5 
recitation  periods  per  week,  each  recitation  period  to  be  of  not 
less  than  40  minutes.  Work  in  science  must  be  equivalent  to  2 
one-hour  lectures  and  four  hours  laboratory  work  weekly. 

Require!  Branches:  Of  the  14  units  of  high  school  work,  7 
units  are  required.  Other  work  to  the  amount  of  7  units  may 
be  made  up  from  any  of  the  other  subjects  of  the  above  schedule. 

•Two  units  of  Greek  may  be  substituted  for  the  two  required  units 
of  Latin. 

••Credentials  of  each  science  course  must  include  evidence  of  labo- 
ratory work. 

•••Two  units  of  Herman  or  French  may  be  substituted  for  the  two 
required  units  of  Latin. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  medical  schools  may  secure  advanced 
Standing  by  meeting  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  exacted  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  which  admission  is  sought. 

2.  Producing  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  completed  a 
course  of  study  equivalent  to  that  pursued  by  the  class  desired 
to  be  entered. 
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3.  Presentation  of  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  from 
the  medical  school  previously  attended. 

4.  Passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination  (See  Examinations 
and  Promotions)  on  all  subjects  passed  by  the  class  to  which 
admission  is  sought. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Post-graduate  and  special  students,  not  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  are  exempt  from  entrance  re- 
quirements and  will  be  admitted  to  any  regular  or  special 
courses  desired  on  satisfying  the  instructors  in  charge  of  their 
fitness  to  pursue  the  work.  A  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  will  be 
charged,  laboratory  courses  additional.  Certificates  will  be 
issued  on  completion  of  special  or  regular  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must: 

1.  Be  21  years  of  age. 

2.  Be  of  good  moral  character. 

8.  Notify  the  Dean  in  writing  by  the  1st  of  April  of  the  col- 
lege year  that  he  intends  to  take  the  final  examinations. 

4.  Pay  a  final  examination  fee  of  $25.00  at  the  time  of  noti- 
fication. 

5.  Have  previously  met  all  matriculation  and  promotion  re- 
quirement! to  the  Senior  class  in  this  school. 

6.  H  ive  removed  all  conditions,  completed  the  work  of  the 
Senior  year,  and  passed  the  Senior  examinations  with  a  grade  of 
not  less  than  70';   in  any  one  subject. 

If  any  student  fails  in,  or  refuses  to  take,  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  four  years'  course,  he  will  be  considered  ineligi- 
ble to  apply  for  graduation.  No  special  examinations  will  be 
given  on  the  work  of  the  Senior  year.  Candidates  who  fail  to 
pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  branches  of  the  Senior  year 
will  be  required  to  repeat  tlx-  entire  Senior  work  before  applying 
again  for  a  degree  and  will  be  required  to  pass  satisfactory  ex- 
aminations over  the  entire  Senior  work  with  the?  class  with 
which  they  apply  for  graduation. 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

Final  examinations  are  held  the  last  ten  days  of  the  scholastic 
year.  The  examinations  will  cover  the  work  of  the  entire  year. 
The  order  of  these  examinations  will  be  posted,  and  no  varia- 
tions from  same  will  be  permitted  except  by  permission  of  the 
Faculty.  Promotions  are  based  on  grades  made  at  these  exami- 
nations. No  student  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  final  exami- 
nation for  credit  in  any  course  who  has  not  been  in  actual 
attendance  in  807c  of  the  time  allotted  to  such  course. 

Term  examinations  are  not  considered  as  final  except  wherein 
a  course  has  been  completed.  All  grades  shall  be  designated  by 
the  following  terms :  Passed,  conditioned  and  failure.  A  grade 
of  70  and  above  shall  constitute  a  pass,  one  of  60  to  70  a  condi- 
tion, one  below  60  a  failure.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to 
promotion  who  has  failures  or  conditions  amounting  to  10%  of 
the  total  hours  in  the  year's  work.  Students  who  have  failed, 
that  is  a  grade  below  60,  in  any  subject,  will  be  required  to  take 
the  work  over  the  following  year. 

Credit  in  any  department  shall  be  composite,  that  is,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  made  suitable  grades  in  both  didactic  and  labo- 
ratory work  before  he  can  receive  credit  for  that  department. 
Memoranda  records  are  kept  of  each  individual  course,  both 
didactic  and  laboratory,  and  a  failure  in  didactic  or  laboratory 
work  shall  not  count  as  a  failure  in  the  total  number  of  hours 
in  that  department,  but  as  a  failure  or  condition  for  the  number 
of  hours  in  the  particular  course  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

Examinations  for  removing  deficiencies  and  securing  advanced 
standing  are  held  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Trimester. 
They  are  given  but  once,  and  no  special  examinations  are  later 
held.  Schedule  of  time  and  place  for  these  examinations  is 
posted  during  the  first  week  of  each  school  year. 

EXPENSES 

The  wide  range  between  actually  necessary  expenses  and  the 
amount  one  might  spend  in  a  medical  course  precludes  exactness 
in  preparing  a  statement  of  this  kind.  The  figures  given  below 
are  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  students. 
A  little  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  will  secure  better 
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accommodations;  but  for  the  figures  used  in  this  estimate  whole- 
some food  and  comfortable  lodgings  can  be  obtained.  The 
tuition,  $100.00,  one-half  of  which  is  payable  at  the  opening  of 
school  and  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Trimester,  is 
the  same  for  all  students  and  is  uniform  for  each  of  the  four 
years  of  the  medical  course. 

Estimate  of  Expenses 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  but  once)  $  5.00 

Tuition  for  a  term  of  thirty-six  weeks....  100.00 
Board  and  lodging  for  thirty-six  weeks.  . .  .  150.00 

Laundry    25.00 

Incidentals    75.00 


Total  $350.00 

No  allowance  is  made  in  this  estimate  for  the  purchase  of 
text-books.  Every  student,  in  making  his  financial  arrange- 
ments at  home,  should  provide  himself  with  means  to  purchase 
one  of  the  recommended  texts  for  each  of  the  branches  he  ex- 
pects to  study,  and  should  purchase  them  at  the  time  of  matricu- 
lation. It  is  not  infrequent  that  poor  grades  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  want  of  necessary  books,  made  doubly  essential 
since  the  method  of  teaching  by  lectures  has  given  way  to  recita- 
t  ions. 

LABORATORY  FEES 

Students  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Registrar  the  fol- 
lowing laboratory  foes:  Osteology,  $.3.00;  Chemistry,  $10.00; 
Pharmacy,  $5.00;  Bacteriology,  $5.00;  Histology,  $5.00;  Physi 
ology  and  Pharmacology,  $5.00;  Neuro-Pathology,  $5.00;  Path- 
ology, $6.00;  Junior  Clinic  Laboratory,  $5.00;  Senior  Clinic 
Laboratory,  $5.00. 

BOOKS 

The  bookf  uaed  as  texts  are  the  latest  editions.  Students  do 
themselves  injustice  by  purchasing  old  editions. 
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The  following  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  books,  which  may  be  obtained  at  Dean's  office; 

Freshman  Year   $40.00 

Sophomore  Year    40.00 

Junior  Year   40.00 

Senior  Year    55.00 


FEES  FOR  EXAMINATION 

No  fees  are  charged  in  this  school  for  examination,  except  the 
finals  in  the  fourth  year.  Students  applying  for  graduation  are 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  $25.00,  which  is  not  re- 
turnable in  case  applicant  fails  to  pass.  No  fees  will  be  charged 
for  diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Fort  Worth  is  a  delightful  place  of  abode  during  the  months 
of  the  school  term.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  winter  sun- 
shine very  grateful  to  students  who  wish  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  a 
more  northern  latitude.  The  cost  of  living,  as  elsewhere  stated, 
is  moderate.  Room  rent  varies  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  week, 
I  furnished,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  business  portion 
of  the  city. 

i 

I       In  patronozing  a  home  school,  students  should  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  one  item  of  railroad  fare  alone, 
large  enough  in  many  instances  to  pay  for  all  the  books  needed 
\    during  the  course,  or  to  provide  the  most  requisite  surgical  in- 
struments with  which  to  begin  practice. 
[       The  Dean's  office  will  be  open  from  8  a.  m.  until  1  p.  m.,  and 
^    from  2  p.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Stu- 
|    dents  are  requested  to  matriculate  promptly,  and  to  bring  to  the 
[    office  all  credentials  bearing  on  the  previous  courses,  in  order 
!    that  assignments  may  be  made  without  unnecessary  delay, 
j        Students  who  contemplate  entering  the  Freshman  class  and 
^ho  desire  information  with  reference  to  securing  the  Medical 
i    Students'  Certificates  mentioned  on  previous  pages,  should  write 
|    to  the  Dean,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  all  necessary 
}  information. 
j 
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A  large  list  of  boarding  and  rental  houses  is  kept  at  the  Dean's 
office  for  convenience  of  students,  and  information  concerning 
this  or  any  other  school  matter  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

THE  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  BULLETIN 

A  separate  Bulletin  of  this  College  containing  a  full  state- 
ment of  courses  of  instruction  and  other  information  may  be 
had  by  addressing  Dean  S.  A.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Medical  Depart- 
ment Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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FACULTY 

FREDERICK  D.  KERSHNER,  M.  A.,  LL.  D. 

President  of  the  University. 

CHARLES  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  M., 

Principal  and  Professor  of  History. 

M.  L.  MUNDAY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MRS.  LENA  GARDNER, 

Instructor  in  English  and  Mathematics. 

ROBERT  J.  CANTRELL,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 


German,  French,  Spanish  and  other  courses  are  taught  by 
college  professors  in  these  departments. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  WORK 

In  many  sections  of  Texas  and  adjoining  states,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  young  people  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  high  school 
course;  in  others  the  high  school  work,  as  carried  on,  is  not 
satisfactory  to  parents.  To  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  such 
circumstances,  the  Academy  has  been  organized.  It  receives 
pupils  who  have  finished  the  regular  seventh  grade,  and  offers 
them  a  course  of  instruction  equal  to  that  of  the  best  high 
schools. 

DIPLOMA 

On  the  completion  of  the  Academy  course  the  student  receives 
a  diploma  that  entitles  him  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  The  diploma  stands  for  the  same  attainments  in 
scholarship  as  does  that  of  the  best  high  schools  of  Texas. 

REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

In  the  Academy  all  courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  two  years 
in  History,  three  years  in  one  Foreign  Language  or  two  years 
in  each  of  two  Foreign  Languages,  and  the  Elements  of  Physics 
are  required.  The  other  two  and  one-half,  or  one  and  one-half 
units,  must  be  selected  from  other  branches  offered  in  the 
Academy,  unless  the  equivalent  has  been  completed  in  an 
affiliated  school;  in  which  case  any  credits  may  be  offered,  which 
will  be  accepted  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  class  of  the 
College  of  Arts. 

UNITS 

Four  hours  of  recitation  weekly  in  any  given  branch  through- 
out the  session  of  three  terms  constitutes  one  "unit."  Fourteen 
units  are  required  for  graduation  in  the  Academy. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH 

A. — Grammar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Elementary 
Rhetoric  and  Classics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
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Class  Readings:  Sketch  Book,  Deserted  Village,  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  Treasure  Island. 

Home  Readings:  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Oliver  Twist, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Enoch  Arden.    Mrs.  Gardner. 

B.  — American  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Classics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  American 
Literature. 

Class  Readings :  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Ancient  Mariner,  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,  Thanatopsis,  Hiawatha,  Snowbound,  Chambered 
Nautilus,  Old  Ironsides,  One  Hoss  Shay. 

Home  Readings:  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Last  of  the 
Mohicans,  Twice  Told  Tales,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac.  Mrs. 
Gardner. 

C.  — English  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Classics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Class  Readings:  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Last 
Essays  of  Elia,  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Christmas  Carol,  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation. 

Home  Readings:  The  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  Confession  of  an  Opium  Eater,  Silas  Marner,  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  Macaulay's  Addison  and  Milton.    Mrs.  Gardner. 

D.  —  Spelling  required  daily  in  connection  with  all  classes  in 
English.    Special  classes  will  be  organized  when  necessary. 

HISTORY 

Stlld«nta  who  enter  the  Academy  are  supposed  to  have  com-, 
pitted  courses  in  (he  History  of  Texas  and  the  History  of  the 
I'nited  State  .    The  work  in  History  as  offered  by  the  Academy, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  three  years  of  required  work. 

A. — Ancient  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Myers*  Revised  Edition  is  used  as  the  text,  with  note-books  and 
library  references.    Mr.  Roberts. 

//.    Medieval  and  Modern  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring, 
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4  hours.  Note-books  and  supplementary  work  required.  Mr. 
Roberts. 

C.  — Civics;  Fall,  5  hours.  American  History;  Winter  and 
Spring,  o  hours.    Mr.  Roberts. 

D.  — History  of  England;  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours.  Mr. 
Roberts. 

E.  — Biblical  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Mr. 
Roberts. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  — Elementary  Algebra;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Mr.  Munday. 

B.  — Advanced  Algebra;  Fall,  5  horus.  Plane  Geometry;  Win- 
ter and  Spring,  3  hours.    Mr.  Munday. 

C.  — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  5  hours.    Mr.  Munday. 

D.  — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours.  For 
students  who  have  completed  Algebra,  but  have  had  little  or  no 
Geometry.    Mr.  Munday. 

LATIN 

A.  — Smith's  Latin  Lessons;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Extensive  drill  on  forms;  daily  blackboard  and  oral  exercises, 
together  with  original  composition  of  Latin  sentences.  Mr. 
Cantrell. 

B.  — Caesar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours.  Gunnison  & 
Harley's  Edition  of  the  Text,  Prose  Composition  and  Grammar 
combined,  together  with  stories  from  Via  Latina.    Mr.  Cantrell. 

C.  — Cicero;  Fall  and  Winter,  4  hours.  Virgil's  Aeneid; 
Spring,  4  hqurs.  Gunnison  &  Harley  Series  of  Text,  Prose 
Composition  and  Grammar  used  in  both  courses;  Two  Latin 
Plays.    Mr.  Cantrell. 

GREEK 

Two  years  of  work  in  this  department  are  offered  to  students 
of  the  Academy,  this  worjc  serving  as  an  introduction  to  both 
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Classical  and  New  Testament  Greek.  For  particulars,  see  an- 
nouncement of  courses  for  the  Department  of  Greek  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

GERMAN 

A.  — Essentials  of  German  Grammar;  Composition  and  read- 
ing- of  easy  prose.    Mrs.  Sargent. 

B.  — Grammar,  German  syntax  and  more  difficult  composition. 
Reading  of  some  three  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  poetry  from 
modern  writers.    Mrs.  Sargent. 

FRENCH 

Elementary  Course. — Thorough  drill  on  the  elements  of 
French  Grammar,  pronunciation,  dictation,  translation  of  easy 
English  into  French,  reading  of  selected  short  stories.  Mrs. 
Sargent. 

SPANISH 

Elementary  Course. — Spanish  Grammar,  pronunciation,  simple 
dictation,  translation  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  reading  of 
easy  Spanish  texts. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  Natural  Science  in  the  Academy  cover  the 
same  ground  as  do  those  of  the  hest  high  schools.  All  classes 
have  the  advantages  of  charts,  drawings,  collections  of  speci- 
mens, and  *xcHI"nt  lahoratory  facilities. 

A.  Physiology;  Fall,  5  hours.  Physiography;  Winter  and 
Spring,  8  hours.    Mr.  Cox. 

B.  — Elements  of  Physics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours* 
Mr.  Dabbs. 

SOCIETY  WORK  REQUIRED 

All  students  who  take  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  Academy 
shall  bi  classed  as  Academy  students;  provided  such  students 
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as  are  conditional  Freshmen,  who  have  completed  at  least  twelve 
units  of  Academy  work,  may  be  classed  as  Freshmen. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  societies  admit  no 
more  members  except  University  students,  and  special  students 
who  have  the  same  standing  required  of  University  students. 

Specials  not  having  the  requirements  of  University  students 
may  become  members  of  the  Academy  Literary  Society. 

All  Academy  students  must  be  active  members  of  the  Academy 
Literary  Society,  unless  excused  by  the  Principal.  Students 
who,  for  any  reason,  can  not  take  active  part  in  the  Academy 
Literary  Society,  will  be  provided  with  other  literary  and 
general  work. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
THE  BULLETIN 

The  bi-monthly  periodical  is  the  official  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  school  and  its  friends.  One  number  is  the 
annual  Catalogue.  The  other  numbers  contain  announcements; 
past  and  future  happenings  of  interest  to  the  patrons,  news  of 
Faculty  changes,  of  the  work  of  the  churches  for  the  school, 
the  progress  of  Education  Day,  plans,  improvements,  etc.  It 
is  well  filled  with  facts  that  the  people  ought  to  know,  and  told 
in  a  style  readable  and  interesting. 

The  Bulletin  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  every  friend  who 
will  indicate  a  desire  for  it.  The  University  desires  to  keep  its 
friends  informed  of  its  progress. 

Besides  The  Bulletin  and  other  matter  issued  by  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  two  periodicals  reflecting  the  inner  life  and 
various  activities  of  the  school  are  published  by  the  students: 
The  Skiff  and  The  Horned  Frog. 

THE  SKIFF 

A  weekly  publication,  popular  in  character,  giving  the  news 
of  the  institution.  The  paper  is  growing  in  favor,  and  has  one 
of  the  largest  lists  among  college  papers  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

THE  HORNED  FROG 

This  is  the  College  "Annual,"  and  comes  from  the  press  near 
the  close  of  the  session.  It  is  a  neat  book  of  some  two  hundred 
aod  fifty  pages,  reflecting  all  sides  of  college  life  from  its  more 

r  ious  phases  to  the  jokes  and  pranks  which  grow  out  of  warm 
friendship  and  good  will.  It  is  the  one  publication  which  the 
Student  feels  he  must  take  home  with  him.  It  serves  as  the 
best  exhibit  ho  can  make  to  his  friends  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
school,  and  in  years  to  come  it  revives  the  most  delightful 
memories  of  his  college  experiences. 

THE  MICROBE 
The  Medical  College  students  also  publish  an  excellent  monthly 
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journal  known  as  the  Microbe.  It  is  one  of  the  best  college 
publications  of  its  class. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  oratory  in  its 
best  sense  among  its  members,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  through- 
out the  school.  All  oratorical  contests  are  under  its  supervision, 
and  it  elects  delegates  to  the  State  Oratorical  Association,  of 
which  it  is  a  member.  Each  student  has  the  privilege  at  the 
time  of  matriculation  of  paying  fifty  cents  to  the  University 
and  receiving  a  ticket  of  admission  to  all  oratorical  events 
during  the  year. 

UNIVERSITY  CHURCH 

A  regular  church  organization,  including  in  its  membership 
students,  faculty,  and  residents  in  the  neighborhood,  meets  in 
the  chapel  of  the  University.  The  church  has  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous year  the  past  session. 

An  active  religious  life  is  in  every  way  encouraged. 

Full  opportunity  is  afforded  students  to  visit  the  churches  in 
the  city. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  University  school  a 
model  Sunday  School.  Most  of  the  classes  are  taught  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty,  men  and  women  who  are  well  equipped  for 
the  work.  Practically  every  student  in  the  University  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sunday  School. 

STUDENTS'  VOLUNTEER  BAND 

The  band  is  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who  are 
preparing  for  work  in  the  foreign  field.  They  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  go  wherever  the  Foreign  Board  may  deem  it 
best  to  send  them.     They  meet  weekly  for  the  purposes  of 
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devotion,  for  intelligent  study  of  the  mission  fields  and  for 
increasing  missionary  interest. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Since  its  organization  at  Texas  Christian  University  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  an  important  factor  in  college  life.  It 
has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  religious  affairs,  and  has  been  helpful 
in  every  Christian  work  and  in  deepening  spirituality  among  the 
students.  The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  undenominational.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  spiritual  growth,  fellowship  and  strenuous 
Christian  living  among  the  men. 

The  Association  meets  once  a  week  for  devotional  purposes 
and  to  consider  questions  of  practical  work  among  the  students. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

This  organization  fills  a  place  among  the  young  women  similar 
to  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  the  young  men.  During  the 
past  year  it  has  been  especially  active  and  has  accomplished 
much  good. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Ministerial  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of 
Students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  meets  every  Friday 
evening.  Discussions  of  themes  related  to  practical  church  work, 
sermons,  etc.,  are  held  at  these  meetings.  Occasional  addresses 
are  given  by  visitors.  In  this  organization  the  more  mature 
ministers  assist  the  younger  ones  in  obtaining  work  among  the 
churches,  and  render  all  possible  help  in  various  other  matters. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  University  maintains  five  literary  societies,  the  Add-Ran 
and  thfl  Shirley  for  college  young  men,  the  Clark  and  the  Wal- 
ton for  the  college  young  women,  and  the  Roberts  for  prepara- 
tory Students.  These  societies  have  their  own  halls,  and  from 
time  to  time  render  public  programs.  Their  work  is  of  the 
highest  class. 
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PRIZES 

SOCIETY  PRIZES 

L  The  T.  E.  Shirley  Prize.  The  former  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  offers  annually  a  $20.00  gold  medal  to  the 
student  in  the  Shirley  Society  making  the  best  grade  in  scholar- 
ship and  general  work. 

2.  The  J.  T.  McKissick  Prize.  Mr.  McKissick  offers  $10.00 
to  the  best  worker  in  the  Add-Ran  Literary  Society. 

3.  Van  Zandt  Jarvis  Prize.  A  $10.00  gold  medal  is  given  to 
the  best  worker  in  the  Walton  Literary  Society. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  free  literary  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  making 
the  highest  record  in  the  Senior  Academy  class,  and  in  each 
class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  making  this 
award,  proper  account  is  taken  of  the  student's  general  bearing 
and  conduct. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP 

A  free  literary  scholarship  is  given  to  the  honor  graduate  of 
any  High  School  that  is  affiliated  with  the  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity. 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Mr.  M.  H.  Reed,  of  Austin,  Texas,  offers  a  beautiful  solid 
gold  watch  to  the  winner  of  an  inter-society  oratorical  contest. 
This  contest  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  commencement 
week. 

THE  R.  H.  GOUGH  PRIZE 

Dr.  R.  H.  Gough,  of  Fort  Worth,  since  the  final  award  of  the 
Gough  cup  last  year,  offers  a  $25  gold  medal  to  the  successful 
contestant  for  the  honor  of  representing  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity in  the  Inter-Collegiate  State  Oratorical  Contest. 
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THE  BOYD-HEAD  MEDAL 

Drs.  Frank  Boyd  and  Wesley  J.  Head,  of  Fort  Worth,  offer  a 
if.25  gold  medal  to  the  person  doing  the  most  efficient  debating 
throughout  the  year's  contests.  Open  to  undergraduates  doing 
the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours'  college  work. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  PRIZE 

This  is  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  taken  all  of  their 
courses  in  this  school,  and  is  presented  to  the  student  making 
the  highest  percentage  during  the  four  terms  necessary  to 
graduation.  It  will  not  be  awarded  except  to  students  whose 
general  average  on  final  examinations  is  90  per  cent  or  over. 
Grades  made  in  special  or  private  examinations  will  not  be  con- 
sidered.   The  prize  is  a  handsome  gold  medal. 

Note. — The  prizes  in  the  Medical  Department  are  listed  in 
the  Announcement  of  the  Medical  College. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
MORALS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  sometimes  happens  that  students,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time  and  free  from  paternal  authority  and  the  restraining 
influence  of  home  life,  retrograde  morally.  Usually,  we  may 
add,  the  tendencies  under  changed  conditions  depend  largely 
upon  the  stability  of  character  as  established  by  home  training. 
The  Faculty  of  Texas  Christian  University  is  pledged  to  make 
the  morals  of  students  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  observed  in  administering  the 
discipline  of  the  school.  These  are  held  as  fundamental  and 
necessary  in  maintaining  strong,  consistent  discipline.  On  the 
COM  hand,  we  recognize  that  right  motive  is  the  chief  element  in 
Conduct,  that  self-discipline  is  the  best  of  discipline,  that  the 
subtler  influences  of  a  healthful  atmosphere  and  of  a  correct 
school  sentiment  must  constitute  the  chief  reliance  for  good  gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  place  for  the  strong 
;  i  mi  of  authority,  and  it  will  Ire  exercised  promptly  and  without 
apology  when  occasion  demands. 
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The  discipline  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  students 
are  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  actuated  by  high  motives  and 
lofty  ideals.  They  are  not  treated  as  children,  but  rather  as 
young  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  in  large  measure 
for  their  own  conduct.  They  are  not  burdened  with  many  rules, 
but  each  one  is  expected  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  because  he 
has  arrived  at  the  age  when  he  is  governed  on  the  high  ground 
of  principle.  A  few  regulations  are  intended  chiefly  as  re- 
minders of  matters  of  propriety  that  grow  out  of  the  community 
life  of  a  University  that  might  be  otherwise  overlooked,  even 
by  well-meaning  students. 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  students'  surroundings 
ideal  by  fostering  the  best  influences.  They  are  carefully 
guarded  against  the  allurements  of  the  city.  Younger  students 
will  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  city  without  permission,  which 
will  be  withheld  unless  a  good  reason  is  offered.  Standing  ac- 
counts must  not  be  contracted  with  merchants.  In  this  we 
beg  the  co-operation  of  parents.  Do  not  allow  students  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  spending  money. 

Students  finding  it  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  must  obtain 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean. 

Any  student  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  institution  before 
the  time  for  which  he  matriculated  has  expired,  must  report  to 
the  Dean  before  withdrawal.  Should  he  leave  without  securing 
the  Dean's  consent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  such  a  letter  will 
be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  University. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  democratic.  No  secret 
societies  are  allowed.  Hazing  is  positively  forbidden.  Charac- 
ter and  conduct,  not  clothes  and  money,  determine  the  students' 
standing.  Those  working  their  way  stand  as  well  as  any,  if 
they  are  in  other  respects  deserving.  The  students  who  are 
earning  their  way  by  doing  janitor  or  dining-room  service  are 
usually  among  the  best  of  students. 

Every  student  on  entering  is  required  to  sign  a  pledge  that 
he  will  not  engage  in  class  rushing  or  in  hazing,  also  that  he 
will  neither  join,  nor  assist  in  organizing,  any  secret  club  or 
fraternity  or  society  or  any  organization  whatever  not  approved 
by  the  Faculty. 
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ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  University  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Freeland,  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman, 
who  is  in  every  way  most  competent  to  lead  this  feature  of 
college  life.  Every  student  will  have  free  admission  to  all 
public  games  that  will  be  played  by  University  students  in 
Fort  Worth. 

ROOMING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

All  students,  male  and  female,  whose  homes  are  not  in  Fort 
Worth,  are  required  to  room  and  board  in  the  college  buildings, 
except  by  special  consent.  Students  will  not  be  received  who 
board  or  room  in  private  homes  without  special  permission.  No 
student  will  be  matriculated  who  disregards  this  ruling  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  financial  needs  of  the  school  are  such 
as  to  demand  the  full  support  of  every  patron — and  every  patron 
will  receive  fair  compensation.  Although  frequent  changing  of 
rooms  is  discouraged,  the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make 
such  changes  at  any  time  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

Any  teacher  reserving  a  room  in  either  of  the  Dormitories  is 
expected  to  hold  the  room  engaged  until  the  end  of  the  session 
and  is  required  to  board  in  the  College.  Rooms  will  not  be 
furnished  without  board,  and  board  will  not  be  furnished  with- 
out rooms. 

WHAT  TO  BRING 

Students  coming  to  T.  C.  U.  for  the  first  time  desire  to 
know  what  to  bring.  The  school  furnishes  for  each  room  a 
bed,  including  springs  and  mattress,  a  dresser,  table,  wash 
bowl  and  pitcher,  and  chairs.  The  student  is  required  to  fur- 
nish hiH  own  bedding  of  all  kinds,  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets, 
blankets,  quilts,  towels,  napkins,  napkin  rings,  rugs,  if  they  are 
<l<  Iredj  and  any  other  luxuries  that  may  be  wanted.  Pictures 
are  particularly  good  things  to  bring,  as  they  help  vastly  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  bare  walls. 
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ENDOWMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy 
compatible  with  efficient  work;  still  they  are  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  money.  The  possibility  of  permanently  doing  real 
college  work  without  endowment  is  no  longer  entertained  by 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  necessities  of  a  modern  col- 
lege in  the  matter  of  men  and  equipment.  If  the  question  of 
endowment  is  not  pressed  in  the  immediate  future,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  its  necessity  is  not  recognized.  It  will  follow 
immediately  upon  the  adjustment  of  other  matters  which  of 
right  should  precede  it.  In  the  meantime  any  contribution  to 
the  endowment  fund  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and 
sacredly  set  apart  for  any  special  department  indicated  by  the 
donor. 

FORM  OF  REQUEST 

The  following  form  should  be  used  by  persons  desiring  to  be- 
queath property  to  the  University: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  Texas  Christian  University, 
located  at  Fort  Worth,  County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas,  the 

sum  of  dollars,  to  be  used  (here 

state  for  what,  if  any,  particular  purpose,  it  is  to  be  used.  If 
the  bequest  is  real  estate  it  should  be  carefully  described.  Be 
particular  about  conforming  to  the  laws  of  your  State). 
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EXPENSES 
TUITION 

Fall  Winter  Spring  Single 

4  Mos.  3  Mos.  3  Mos.  Month. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  $30.00  $22.50  $22.50  $  8.50 

The  Academy                                    28.00  21.00  21.00  7.50 

College  of  Fine  Arts: 

Music— Piano  under  Mr.  Casperson.  56.00  42.00  42.00  15.00 

Piano  under  Miss  Wilson             48.00  36.00  36.00  13.00 

Piano  under  Mr.  Pitner               40.00  30.00  30.00  11.00 

Piano  under  Mr.  Hamilton           32.00  24.00  24.00  9.00 

Violin,  Mr.  Cahoon                       40.00  30.00  30.00  11.00 

Voice,  Mrs.  Cahoon                     60.00  45.00  45.00  16.00 

Voice,  Mr.  Hamilton                   40.00  30.00  30.00  11.00 

Harmony,  private  lessons             28.00  21.00  21.00  8.00 

Harmony  class,  not  over  four.  .  16.00  12.00  12.00  5.00 

Sight  singing                                 6.00  5.00  5.00   

Teachers'  Course,  five  lectures, 

last  five  weeks  in  Spring   10.00  .... 

Oratory— Private  lessons                    40.00  30.00  30.00  11.00 

Art— Painting  and  Drawing               30.00  22.50  22.50  8.50 

China  painting  and  firing             36.00  27.00  27.00  10.00 

Free  hand  drawing                      6.00  5.00  5.00  .... 

Art  history                                     6.00  5.00  5.00  .... 

College  of  business: 

Complete  course  in  Accounting, 
Hanking,    Commercial  Law, 

Typewriting                                40.00  30.00  30.00  12.00 

Complete   Stenographic  Course, 
Typewriting  and  Commercial 

Law                                            40.00  30.00  30.00  12.00 

Both  ftbore  courses  combined.  ..  45.00  35.00  85.00  15.00 

Typewriting   alone                       10.00  8.00  8.00  3.00 

Hanking  alone   12.50   

College  of  the  Bible,  no  tuition  fee. 
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FEES 

Fees — Matriculation,  Incidental,  Athletic  and  Library  fee  paid 
by  all  regular  literary  and  boarding  students,  $10  for  the 
Fall  term,  $6  for  the  Winter  term,  and  $6  for  the  Spring 
term. 

Piano  practice,  $1.50  per  month  for  each  hour  per  day. 
Piano  practice,  unlimited  time,  $5.00  per  month. 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Chemistry  $5.00  per  term 

Biology    4.00  per  term 

Physics    3.00  per  term 

Geology   2.00  per  term 

Each  student  in  Chemistry  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$5.00,  and  each  student  in  Biology  or  Geology  is  require  to  make 
a  deposit  of  $2.50,  to  cover  breakage.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
this  deposit  less  the  amount  of  breakage  will  be  refunded. 

A  student,  not  taking  a  course  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
who  takes  less  literary  work  than  fourteen  hours  per  week  will 
pay  $2.50  per  month  for  each  subject  and  no  matriculation  fee; 
but  if  he  takes  as  much  as  fourteen  hours  per  week  in  literary 
work,  he  is  considered  a  regular  literary  student. 


BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Fall    Winter  Spring  Single 
4  Mos.  3  Mos.  3  Mos.  Month. 

Board   $64.00  $48.00  $48.00  $17.00 

Room  rent   24.00    18.00    18.00  6.50 

Room  rent,  ministerial  students  in 

Goode  Hall   !   16.00    12.00    12.00  5.00 

Ministerial  students  in  Goode  Hall  Boarding  Club  pay  actual 
cost  of  club  board  assessed  among  members. 

Ministerial  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  shall 
pay  $1.00  per  month  for  each  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  not  counting  any  course  included  in  the  Bible  College 
curriculum. 
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The  tuition  fees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
Academy  for  children  of  ministers  solely  dependent  upon  the 
ministry  for  support  are  one-half  regular  rates. 

Half  time  students  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  are  charged 
GO  per  cent  of  full  rates. 

The  fees  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  for  the  year  are  payable 


in  advance  and  no  fee  is  refunded. 

Tuition,  College  (Academy,  $70.00)  $  75.00 

Board  and  room   220.00 

Matriculation    22.00 

Books,  laundry  and  incidentals   25.00 


Total   $342.00 


Music  students  should  add  from  $90.00  to  $200.00  to  the  above, 
according  to  courses  selected.  Ministerial  students  need  not 
expend  over  $175.00  per  year  for  everything. 

DISCOUNTS 

Students  in  the  Colleges  of  Fine  Arts  and  Business  may  take 
studies  in  the  Literary  Department  at  $6.00  each  for  the  Fall 
term  and  $5.00  for  the  Winter  or  Spring  term,  or  $2.00  per 
month.  Students  taking  full  work  in  two  subjects  in  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts  or  double  work  in  one  subject  in  this  College,  or 
two  students  from  one  family,  will  receive  10  per  cent  discount 
OH  tuition.  For  full  work  in  three  or  more  subjects  in  the 
College  of  Pine  Arte,  20  per  cent  discount  in  tuition  will  be 
allowed.  Full  work  in  any  subject  in  Music  or  Oratory  means 
two  private  lesions  per  week;  in  Painting,  four  lessons  per 
week. 

Students  h  iving  paid  board  for  the  term  in  advance,  who  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  term  under  requirement  of  a  physician 
approval  hy  the  University,  will  be  charged  board  at  the 
monthly  rat<-  for  the  time  up  to  and  including  the  week  of 
Withdrawal,  and  the  balance  paid  will  be  refunded.  Tuition 
;md  entrance  fees  and  room  rent  are  not  refunded.  No  student 
i     received  for  less  than  one  term  without  previous  agreement. 
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All  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  students  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  except  class  room  work. 

PAYMENTS— SPECIAL  NOTICE 

The  Trustees  have  ordered  that  the  accounts  of  a  student  for 
tuition,  fees,  board,  room  and  supplies  for  each  term  must  be 
paid  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  or  otherwise  he  cannot  hold  a 
place  in  any  class  or  department  of  instruction.  It  is  ordered 
that  all  business  of  the  University  be  placed  upon  a  strictly  cash 
basis.  Patrons  who  are  unable  to  procure  commercial  endorse- 
ment from  their  friends  must  pay  cash. 

A  WORD  WITH  PARENTS  CONCERNING  EXPENSES 

Sometimes  parents  complain  that  it  costs  too  much  to  send 
their  children  away  to  school,  but  generally  this  complaint  grows 
out  of  the  unnecessarily  extravagant  habits  of  students,  which 
are  permitted  by  parents.  Students  write  home  for  money  and 
parents  respond  when  often  it  would  be  far  better  to  refuse  the 
request.  Inexperienced  boys  and  girls  are  very  poor  judges  of 
the  amount  of  money  they  need  for  spending,  and  some  fritter 
away  considerable  sums  in  worse  than  needless  ways.  Money 
should  be  deposited  with  the  school,  and  it  will  be  paid  out  as 
ordered  by  the  parent.  Parents  should  not  permit  students  to 
run  accounts  in  the  city  and  complain  of  the  bills  from  the 
University. 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED,  1915 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  (A.  B.) 

Bentley,  Edwin  Ray  Hooper,  Charles 

Brown,  Lera  Lucile  McKnight,  Ewell 

Clendenen,  Holly  Molina,  Mateo  de  Alvarez 

Ellis,  Redford  Terrell  Reeder,  Crawford,  B.  Jr. 

Freeman,  John  Rucker  Roberts,  Catherine 

Geiger,  Paul  Triplett,  Grady 

Grimng,  Aaron  B.  Tyson,  Amboline 

Gibson,  Margaret  Woods,  Vista 
Helms,  Daphne 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.  A.) 
Roberts,  Charles  Henry 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY  (B.  D.) 
Johnson,  James 

DIPLOMA  IN  PIANO,  ARTISTS 

Huckabee,  Gladys  M.  Moore,  Grace 

McLendon,  Annie  Ruby  Vaughn,  Alta 

DIPLOMA  IN  PIANO,  NORMAL 

HailCO,  Mary 

DIPLOMA  IN  ART 

Armstrong,  Vol  ma  LeiU  Edwards,  Ethel 

DIPLOMA  IN  ORATORY 

Bahan,  Sophia  Jane  Darter,  Mary  Sue 

Moore,  Mora 

CERTIFICATE  IN  ART 

Petta,  Rosaline  Tanner,  Anna  Mae 

Vance,  Ruby  Lee 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS — DIPLOMAS 
Monnig,  George  Pendleton,  Ella 
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ENROLMENT— SESSION  1914-15 

CATALOGUE  OF  CLASSES 

N.  B. — The  name  of  each  student  appears  in  the  class  in 
which  he  is  classified  only,  no  names  being  repeated. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
SENIORS 

Bentley,  Edwin  Ray  Valley  View,  Texas 

Brown,  Vera  Lucile  Garland,  Texas 

Clendenen,  Holly   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cantrell,  Mrs.  Robt.  J  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clausell,  Fronie  N  Albany,  Texas 

Cox,  John  P  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Crain,  James  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ellis,  Robert  Terrell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Freeman,  John  Rucker  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fires,  Irby   Childress,  Texas 

Geiger,  Paul   Polytechnic,  Texas 

Griffing,  Aaron  B  Crowley,  Texas 

Gerstein,  Nathan   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gibson,  Margaret   Waxahachie,  Texas 

Helms,  Daphne   Josephine,  Texas 

Hooper,  Chas  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKnigth,  Ewell   San  Angelo,  Texas 

Molina,  Mateo  de  Alvarez  Valencia,  Spain 

Reeder,  Crawford,  B.  Jr  Amarillo,  Texas 

Triplett,  Grady   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tyson,  Amboline   Pomona,  California 

Woods,  Vista  Ladonia,  Texas 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Cockrell,  Mrs.  E.  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clark,  W.  N  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frizzell,  J.  B  Athens,  Texas 

Knight,  M.  M  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
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Miller,  Frankie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Molina,  Mateo  de  Alvarez  (College  of  Bible)  .  . .  .Valencia,  Spain 
Roberts,  Chas.  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JUNIORS 

Appleton,  Burtis  G  Hermleigh,  Texas 

Bozeman,  Pansy   Bartlett,  Texas 

Bostick,  Merrie  Tully  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Carson,  Irene   Sherwood,  Texas 

Coldwell,  Viola  Garland,  Texas 

Fox,  Raymond   Denton,  Texas 

Frizzell,  Tom  Paul  Knox  City,  Texas 

Goforth,  Myrtle  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hayes,  R.  L  Lott,  Texas 

Holt,  Birge   Sherman,  Texas 

Jones,  Horace   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Keith,  John   Dublin,  Texas 

Knight,  Bruce   Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Ledbetter,  Loy   Denton,  Texas 

Limbaugh,  Denton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lincoln,  Edgar   Dublin,  Texas 

McFarland,  Lola   "  Ladonia,  Texas 

McNamara,  Joe   Waco,  Texas 

McBride,  James  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Muse,  Mary  Grace  Sherman,  Texas 

Musgrave,  Ruth   Waxahachie,  Texas 

Mdton,  Stilwell   Allen,  Texas 

Payne,  R.  Virgil  Estelline,  Texas 

Petty,  I).  Leroy  Novice,  Texas 

Bobbins,  Ernestine   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Shockley,  J.  W  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Tittle,  Gail   Mount  Vernon,  Texas 

Tomlfnson,  T.  Clyde  i  Hillsboro,  Texan 

White,  Min  i   Handley,  Texas 

SOPHOMORES 

Aiken,  Riley   Marfa,  Texas 

Flooth,  Marian   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Cooper,  Aubrey  Hale  Center,  Texas 

De  Vitt,  Christine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Evans,  Alden   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gibbs,  Stella   Valley  Mills,  Texas 

Gage,  Robert  D.  Jr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hefner,  Irvin   Hico,  Texas 

Jones,  Owen  M  ^  Springtown,  Texas 

Lewis,  Vera   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Leveridge,  Ola  East  Bernard,  Texas 

Lay,  Ivy  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Martin,  Albert  C   <  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Needham,  J.  B  Joshua,  Texas 

Petty,  Oscar  V  Louisa,  Virginia 

Stark,  Una  Gainesville,  Texas 

Shelburne,  Peyton   Lancaster,  Texas 

Stevenson,  W.  I  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Scott,  Gayle   :  Lambkin,  Texas 

Tomlinson,  Homer  E  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Tudor,  D.  K  ■  Pecos,  Texas 

Waller,  W.  D  Rockwall,  Texas 

Walker,  Margaret  L  Killeen,  Texas 

Wallace,  J.  H  Rockwall,  Texas 


FRESHMEN 

Anderson,  Russell   Lambkin,  Texas 

Armor,  L.  L  Eden,  Texas 

Agee,  Dorothy   Sherman,  Texas 

Branton,  Noel  E  McDade,  Texas 

Brannon,  Homer  T  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bradley,  Jewel   Gainesville,  Texas 

Billingsley,  Rqland   Paris,  Texas 

Brewster,  Hugh   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Baugh,  Winston   Rogers,  Texas 

Beakley,  Dee   Dunn,  Texas 

Uiggerstaff,  Mary   i  Child  ress,  Texas 

Betts,  Auma   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Burger,  Wm.  D  Amarillo,  Texas 

Camp,  Jo  W  Pecos,  Texas 
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Ca steel,  Kate   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cantwell,  J.  W.  Jr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Chaudoin,  Helen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cabiness,  Nora  Louise   Lockhart,  Texas 

Camp,  Felton   San  Gabriel,  Texas 

Cassell,  Carrie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Crotty,  C.  J  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cole,  Cora  Sue  Dallas,  Texas 

Chanowsky,  Adolph   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Couch,  Lee   Italy,  Texas 

Dunning,  M.  S.  Jr  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Douglas,  Ruby   Cleburne,  Texas 

Davis,  J.  L  McKinney,  Texas 

Foster,  Mary  Louise   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Forsythe,  Margaret   McKinney,  Texas 

I'inley,  Dave  M  r. Dallas,  Texas 

Goss,  Mary  E  ..Seymour,  Texas 

Grammer,  R.  N....  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Greines,  Abe   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grady,  Claude   Temple,  Texas 

Gannt,  M.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Garrett,  Ralph   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hannon,  Esther   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hightower,  Frank  W  Polytechnic,  Texas 

Herd,  George  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Howard,   Radford   Quanah,  Texas 

Henderson,  Carl   Coleman,  Texas 

Button,  Glenn  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hudson,  Jonnie   Arlington, Texas 

Hafner,  Fred  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Ingalls,  Mary  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jones,  Mollio   Walter,  Oklahoma 

Joyce,  Robbie   Dallas,  Texas 

hVnnwly,  Margaret   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kitchen,  I  la   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kouns,  Hallyr   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kay,  Grace  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  <  rerfdge,  Aubrey  '.  .East  Bernard,  Texas 

I. at  on,  Harvey   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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,   Lange,  Elsa  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

1   Love,  Eunice   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

i   Limbaugh,  Winnie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

[  Matthews,  Raymond  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  McGregor,  W.  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

;  McKinley,  Bess   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I'  McLarry,  Mabel   Lubbock  Texas 

>   McFadin,  Ruth   Austin,  Texas 

f  Muncy,  Leona   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Meyer,  Ophelia   Emory,  Texas 

\  Martin,  Jesse   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

fe  Monk,  J.  H  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

\-  Melton,  Mary   Allen,  Texas 

Milburn,  Boyd  P  Aledo,  Texas 

p-  Malone,  Wm.  P  '  Caddo,  Oklahoma 

Nelson,  John  C  Mangum,  Oklahoma 

-  Pendleton,  Annah  Joe  Vernon,  Texas 

1  Parks,  Ruby   Lancaster,  Texas 

Ramsey,  Otis   Garland,  Texas 

Richards,  Gladys   Italy,  Texas 

'  Rozar,  Guy   Childress,  Texas 

jf Robertson,  Elizabeth  T....  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

rSowell,  C.  L  Elgin,  Texas 

^Sweeney,  Tom  Paul  Gainesville,  Texas 

»  Sweeney,  Shirley   Gainesville,  Texas 

!  Snow,  W.  R  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  Stark,  Keener   Polytechnic,  Texas 

fScott,  Ruth   Ballinger,  Texas 

ij'Stovall,  Harry   Mangum,  Oklahoma 

hTeddlie,  Pauline   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

KTittle,  Guy  A  Mount  Vernon,  Texas 

'Thompson,  Francis   McKinney,  Texas 

(Taylor,  Jack  Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

'Wade,  T.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

if  Wheeler,  George   Bonham,  Texas 

fiWingo,  W.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  Walthall,  Robert   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

tjWilliams,  Errett   King  City,  Mo. 

'West,  John  R  Merkel,  Texas 
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Waggoman,  R.  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wirtz,  Frieda   Fort  Worth,  Texas 


UNCLASSIFIED 


Allen,  Ivan  J  

 Ranger, 

Texas 

Allen,  Ernest  L  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Anderson,  John  L  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Baugh,  Marian  

 Rogers, 

Texas 

Texas 

Bivins,  J.  L  

 Amarillo, 

Texas 

Bradford,  Harry   

 Marshall, 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Carr,  Ethel   

Texas 

Texas 

Cowling,  Mrs.  Alice  

Texas 

f-V                 •        11              /■*  1  ITT 

Darnell,  Chas.  W  

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Dewess,  R.  L  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Kthoridgo,  W.  K  

Texas 

Texas 

Fischer,  Albert  B  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Callaher,  Percy   

Texas 

(ioodman,  Mrs.  E.  L  

Texas 

If  earn,   Ben  F  

Texas 

Henrv,  Patrick   

 Dallas, 

Texas 

Higgins,  W.  B  

Texas 

Hill,  A.  M  

Texas 

Texas 

Mayes,   P..  A  

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Hagemeier,  Henry   

Texas 

Texan 
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Jackson,  Virginia   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jackson,  Ford   Alpine,  Texas 

Jones,  W.  A.  Lancaster,  England 

Kelso,  Lucy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kinsey,  Mrs.  J.  W  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lambert,  Ophelia   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McConnell,  Carroll   Palo  Pinto,  Texas 

McKenna,  Orleans   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McCramer,  G.  L  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKee,  Winnie   Arlington,  Texas 

Moore,  W.  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moore,  Lenore  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Meadows,  Ruth  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Norwood,  J.  W  Burleson,  Texas 

Noble,  Charlie  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Owen,  Lizzie   Marlin,  Texas 

Otis,  May   Newark,  Texas 

Osborne,  Ethel   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

O'Neal,  Perry   Dallas,  Texas 

Proctor,  Minnie   Corsicana,  Texas 

Phillips,  Alma   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Puckett,  May  Bell   Polytechnic,  Texas 

Parker,  Ellen   Corpus  Christi,  Texas 

Russell,  Clara   Fort  Worth,  Texss 

Russell,  Janie   s  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Strong,  F.  W  Bowie,  Texas 

Strong,  W.  N.  Jr  Denton,  Texas 

Smiser,  B.  S  Dallas,  Texas 

Sarles,  Mrs.  Delia   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stephens,  Lyla  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Smith,  Ella   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Spears,  May   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Sutton,  II .  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Staats,  Regina   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stovall,  Willis   Mangum,  Oklahoma 

Spruance,  Thomas   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Smith,  Francis  I  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tubbs,  Lucy   Lubbock,  Texas 

Townsend,  Margaret   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Trammell,  Mabel   Riverside,  Texas 

Wessendorf,  Belle  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wessendorf,  Leila  B  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vaughn,  Helen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Walker,  Margaret  G  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wilkins,  R.  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


ACADEMY 


CLASS  C 


Texas 

Texas 

Bowen,  Milton   

 Denton, 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Broadley,  Carl   

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Buhler,  M.  A  

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

 -  Knox  City, 

Texas 

 Whitesboro, 

Texas 

Guerra,  Miguel   

 Orviede  Province, 

Spain 

Gnnter,  Clarence  B  

 Mertens, 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Howard,  I).  M  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

 Dublin, 

Texas 

Knox,  Lillian   

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Korncgay,  Claude   

 Hamilton, 

Texas 

King,  John  P  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

 Terrell, 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 
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Martin,  Ralph   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKinnon,  Vera   Keechi,  Texas 

Moore,  Homer  T  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Owen,  May   Marlin,  Texas 

Perkle,  Paul   Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Richardson,  Ernest   Dunn,  Texas 

Simmons,  Alma   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stidham,  Roy   Valley  View,  Texas 

Skaggs,  Ray   Winters,  Texas 

Sewell,  Eugene   Jacksboro,  Texas 

Smiser,  Garnett   '.  Atoka,  Oklahoma 

Trammell,  Vivian  Pearl   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vaughn,  Howard   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willis,  Cora  Lee  Burkburnett,  Texas 

Williams,  Bess   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Woodward,  Cora   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wilson,  Kate  E  Midlothian,  Texas 

Williams,  Hazel   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Weaver,  Robert   Timpson,  Texas 

Yates,  John  M  Grapevine,  Texas 


CLASS  B 

Austin,  D.  F  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Adams,  James  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Albrecht,  Fred   Riverside,  Texas 

Burks,  Joe  Cooper  Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Broadley,  Katherine   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Chambers,  Charles  F  Everman,  Texas 

Creighton,  Victor   Thurber,  Texas 

Compton,  Grenville   Beaumont,  Texas 

Couch,  Vivienne   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Campbell,  T.  A  Frederick,  Oklahoma 

Clayton,  Boyd   Amarillo,  Texas 

Fowler,  Ruth.   Whitesboro,  Texas 

Garrett,  Rollin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Garth,  T.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hunter,  Gerald   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Haston,  Baldwin   Los  Angeles,  California 
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Haston,  John   Los  Angeles,  California 

Ingalls,  Martha  ,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Johnson,  Lela  Albany,  Texas 

Jones,  Roy  R  Springtown,  Texas 

Little,   Milus  Jr  Laredo,  Texas 

Lowry,  Horace   Wilmer,  Texas 

Leveridge,  Delia   East  Bernard,  Texas 

Luck,  John   Cleburne,  Texas 

McCarroll,  D  Gouldbusk,  Texas 

Michie,  T.  B  Childress,  Texas 

Nash,  George  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Owings,  Grace   Elderville,  Texas 

Overton,  Robert  C  Lewisville,  Texas 

Outlaw,  Nigle   San  Gabriel,  Texas 

Peak,  M.  H  Paradise,  Texas 

Rupley,  Ralph   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rupley,  Robert   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Shelburne,  James   Lancaster,  Texas 

Threadgill,  Eula  I)  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Williams,  Francis   King  City, 'Mo. 

Wilcoxson,  Fay   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Walker,  L.  E  Paradise,  Texas 

Yesley,  W.  P  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CLASS  A 

Bradford,  Bob   Marshall,  Texas 

Briggs,  L.  P  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Blackburn,   lid  tic  Sue  Elderville,  Texas 

Childress,  W.  S  Timpson,  Texas 

Coleman,  O.  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dtttman,  Perner   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Gerard,    Blake.   Vashti,  Texas 

Johnson,  Ethel   Albany,  Texas 

Needham,  J.   A  Joshua,  Texas 

Phillips,  Whitmore   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sandifer,  Herman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willis,  Myrtle   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wil  on,  Horner  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

Berger,  L.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bloom,  Robert   Clarksville,  Texas 

Baxter,  Elsie   Brownwood,  Texas 

Christenberry,  C.  W  Hubbard,  Texas 

Cassell,  John   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cunningham,  Mabel   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Chenowth,  W.  G  Dallas,  Texas 

Dodd,  H.  C  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dycus,  J.  E  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hudson,  Edna  E  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hudson,  Alma  A  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Junker,  Walter   Olney,  Texas 

Kelso,  Baylor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kiilingsworth,  Sue   Longview,  Texas 

Logan,  Mildred   Dallas,  Texas 

Monnig,  George   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moody,  Atha   Truscott,  Texas 

Maddox,  Payton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Miller,  Claude   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moorman,  Helen   Garland,  Texas 

Parks,  Roy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pendleton,  Ella   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Smiser,  I.  M  Atoka,  Oklahoma 

Van  Norman,  C.  W   

Whatley,  Gordon   Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Wingo,  Wilber  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

COLLEGE  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Andrews,  Nannie  Lou  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anderson,  Leona   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Armstrong,  Velma   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Akard,  Annie  May   Weatherford,  Texas 

Bell,  Beulah   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bahan,  Sophia   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barton,  Eva   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Barton,  Maude   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Baxter,  Elva   Brownwood,  Texas 
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 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Baker,  Mrs.  J.  L  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Busclark,  J.  Roy  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Carson,  Ruth   

 Uvalde, 

Texas 

/~1 1                                   T71   X  

Cook,  Katie  Mae  

 Henrietta, 

Texas 

Couch,  Lera   

 Holland, 

Texas 

Coldwell,  Walter  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Cockrell  Dura  Louise  . 

.  .Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Clark  Ruby   

 Midland, 

Texas 

Cassell,  Marjorie   

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Collins,  Margaret  . 

 ,  Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

DeVitt  Helen 

. .  Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Darter,  Mary  Sue 

.  .Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Durrett  Lucile 

.  Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Durrett,  Sarah   

 Amarrilo, 

Texas 

Durrett  !C;itherino 

Amarillo 

Texas 

Darter  Fannie 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Katon  IiUcile 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Kchols,  Dot   

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

K  w  i  n  (f    N  ;i  H  i  n  e 

Sulnhur  Snrinf*? 

Texas 

Texas 

Eason,  Fay  

 Whitosboro, 

Texas 

Farris  Annie 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Friyyell  Sum 

A  fli/inc 

Texas 

Fishburn  Kayo 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

Ford    f!h:irleH  W 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Fowler,  W.  L  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

fioforth,  Mth.  J.  N  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Texas 

Texas 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 
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 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

 Haskell, 

Texas 

Gillis  Kate   

 Smithfield, 

Texas 

fizirrfnpr  Tvah 

Anson 

Texas 

Goonpr 

Texas 

Garth  Mrs  James  F 

. .  Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Hampr  Minnip 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Harfptt  Paulino 

Arlington 

Texas 

T-Tiripc  Gvnthia 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Holden  Alba 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

ffprm  FTnttip 

TTprmlpi  ch 

Texas 

Harris  Alta 

Midland 

Texas 

Hill    Mrs   A  M 

frjvinp^vil  1p 

Texas 

Hanpn  Marv 

Midland 

Texas 

Hipgins   Mrs   W  B 

Bowie 

Texas 

WnrnlH  lVfattiti 

Howe 

Texas 

Harris     Anna  T 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

HiKikpll 

.T  a  Vine     T  .aura    AT  ski 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

.Tr»cf»r»h  Svlvin 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

.Tnplrcnn  NTf»ttif> 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Jarkson    NpII  V 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Jeffers  Masai 

PaltTipr 

Texas 

Jones  Paullee 

Smithfipld 

Texas 

Knox  Mrs  Frances 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Kinsey  Juanita 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Kprr  Mar^arpt 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Lewellyn  Elizabeth 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Lpmoinp  Alif*p 

Fort  Worth 

Texas 

Lanrrpd  Gmpp 

Fnrt  Worth 

Texas 

I..TTnhprRnTi  Rprnipo 

Tay«j  c 
1  cAaa 

T  npkhart    \J o r\m i 

TPrvrt  Worth 

Texas 

T  ftntr     Frelf  ino 

Texas 

Long  Alice 

CJ  'a  i  n  p  <;  v  i  1 1  o 

Texas 

Luce,  Venice   

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Lucius,  Marie   

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Lindsey,  Beuna   

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

McLendon,  Mrs.  C.  C  

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

McLendon,  Annie   

 Dallas, 

Texas 
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McKinley,  Carrie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moore,  Ruth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Moore,  Ollie  M  Belleview,  Texas 

Morris,  Minnie   ,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maloney,  Virginia   Alexander,  Texas 

Martin,  Lottie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Miles,  Anna  May  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Montgomery,  Vida   Carvin,  Texas 

Moore,  Mora  Benjamin,  Texas 

Moore,  Grace   Arlington,  Texas 

Myer,  H.  M  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Norwood,  Jacqueline   Hope,  Arkansas 

O'Neal,  Andra   Aledo,  Texas 

Overmeier,  Bethany   Aledo,  Texas 

Pritchett,  Margaret   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Petta,  Rosaline   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Payne,  Mrs.  Lola   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Post,  Dolly  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Parks,  Ruby  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Richards,  Clare  M  Paducah,  Texas 

Reeder,  Lena  Backham  Amarillo,  Texas 

Robinson,  Thelma   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rhoads,  Kelita  Mae   Vernon,  Texas 

Roche,  Mary  G  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Richards,  Freda   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Riggins,  Dorothy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Snyder,  Tresa  Aurelia   Denver,  Colorado 

Stringer,  Myrticc   Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Tanner,  Anna  Mae  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thompkins,  Vestal   Granite,  Oklahoma 

Vaughn,'  Alia   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Veal,  Sarah  Ada  Breekonridge,  Texas 

Vance,  Ruby  Lee  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Whalf-y,  Monette   Dallas,  Texas 

Walker,  Beta   Baird,  Texas 

Walker,  Ruby  6  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William*,  Ina   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

West,  MaUilu   Cleburne,  Texas 

WilcoxHon,  Fay   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Wells  Alanette  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Yates,  Fay   Lampasas,  Texas 

N.  B. — The  list  of  Medical  students  will  appear  in  the  separate 
Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
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SUMMARY 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Graduate  students    6 

Seniors    22 

Juniors   29 

Sophomores    24 

Freshmen    94 

Unclassified    79 


Total   254 

Academy:    Class  A   13 

Class  B   39 

Class  C   49 


Total    101 

Total  of  College  and  Academy   355 

College  of  Fine  Arts: 

Piano    78 

Voice    38 

Violin    14 

Oratory    53 

Art    36 


Total   :   219 

Less  duplicates   93 

Net  Total,  not  classified  elsewhere   126 

College  of  Business   33 

Less  those  classified  elsewhere   7 

Net  total    26 

Brite  College  of  the  Bible  _  38 

All  classified  elsewhere  also. 
Medical  College    39 

Grand  Total    546 

Summ,rNor«8WNmf.jf..A77g>/j.....   m 

Grand  Total  ilicliuling  Summer  Normal....  697 

K«  6  Z  d3S 
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OTHER  BULLETINS 


The  initial  Bulletin  of  the  BR1TE 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE,  contain- 
ing the  Charter  and  full  course  of 
study,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

The  Secretary  of 

BRITE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


A  separate  Bulletin  of  the  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE  OF  TEXAS  CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
quest. Address 

Rege»trar  of 

THE  T.  C.  U.  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
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CATALOGUE  1915-1916 

With  Announcement  of  Courses 
for  1916-1917 


Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Brite  College  of  the  Bible. 

College  of  Fine  Arts. 

College  of  Medicine. 

College  6f  Business. 

School  of  Home  Economics. 

Academy. 
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CALENDAR 


SESSION  1916-17 


Summer  School  Opens   Monday,  June  12 

Summer  School  Closes   Thursday,  August  31 

Fall  Entrance  Examinations   September  11  to  14 

Fall  Term  Enrollment   Wednesday,  September  13 

Convocation  Sermon   Sunday,  September  17 

Opening  Exercises   Tuesday,  September  19 

Thanksgiving  Holiday   Thursday,  November  30 

Old  Men's  Declamatory  Contest  Friday,  December  8 

Christmas  Holidays  Begin  Thursday  Evening,  December  21 

Fall  Term  Ends   Saturday,  December  30 

Winter  Term  Opens   Tuesday,  January  2 

New  Men's  Declamatory  Contest.  Thursday  Evening.  February  22 

Winter  Term  Ends   Saturday,  March  2<1 

Spring  Term  Opens   Monday,  March  2<i 

Add-Ran    Shirley  Debate   Friday  Evening,  April  20 

Spring  Entrance  Examinations   May  7,  8,  9,  1() 

Joint  Session  of  Literary  Societies  Saturday,  June  2 

Haccalaiu  eato  Sermon   Sunday,  June 

Fillf  Arts  Recitals  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  5,  0 

<  l:i     l)a>  Exercise  Thursday,  June  7 

Alumni  Banquet  Thursday  Evening,  June  7 

Commencement  Exercises   Friday,  June  H 

Summer  School  Opens    Monday,  June  H 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 


Term  Expires  1917 


H.  M.  DURRETT  ... 
DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH  . 
S.  P.  McFARLAND 

T.  E.  SHIRLEY   

H.  W.  STARK   

L.  C.  BRITE   


Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Dallas,  Texas 

 Hereford,  Texas 

...Gainesville,  Texas 
 Marfa,  Texas 


Term  Expires  1918 


S.  P.  BUSH   Allen,  Texas 

GEORGE  W.  COLE,  JR  Belton,  Texas 

JAMES  HARRISON   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  G.  JONES  Midland,  Texas 

W.  W.  MARS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Term  Expires  1919 


R.  L.  COUCH   Dallas,  Texas 

DAN  D.  ROGERS   Dallas,  Texas 

C.  W.  GIBSON  Waxahachie,  Texas 

DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  H.  WATSON   Longview,  Texas 


Term  Expires  1920 


W.  E.  GEE   

J.  J.  HART 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS 
MALCOLM  H.  REED 
T.  E.  TOMLINSON   


 Amarillo,  Texas 

 Dallas,  Texas 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

 Austin,  Texas 

 Hillsboro,  Texas 


Officers  of  Board 


T.  E.  TOMLINSON 

C.  W.  GIBSON   

E.  M.  WAITS 


 President 

Vice-President 
 Secretary 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


ADVISORY  BOARD— TERM  ONE  YEAR 


W.  A.  DARTER   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MRS.  R.  D.  GAGE   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MRS.  IDA  V.  JARVIS   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

WILLIAM  KILGORE   Gainesville,  Texas 

DR.  J.  R.  KNIGHT   Eddy,  Texas 

COL.  J.  Z.  MILLER  Belton,  Texas 

T.  S.  REED   Beaumont,  Texas 

B.  C.  RHOME   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

GEN.  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  W.  BACON   Abilene,  Texas 

MRS.  V.  A.  KING   Greenville,  Texas 

J.  T.  ELLIOTT   Dallas,  Texas 

L.  D.  ANDERSON   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  M.  WAITS   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  C.  MASON   Dallas,  Texas 

(  [  1  A  LM  KRS  McPHKRSON                                Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CEPHAS  SHELBURNE   Lancaster,  Texas 

E.  C.  MOBLEY   Amarillo,  Texas 

A.  D.  ROGERS   Denton,  Texas 

GRAHAM  McMURRAY   Greenville.  Texas 

A.  C.  PARKER  Dallas,  Texas 

J.  W.  KERNS   Austin,  Texas 

A.  E.  EWELL  Palestine,  Texas 

DR.  S.  A.  WOODWARD   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CHARLES  K.  BIRD   Dallas,  Texas 

W.  A.  BROOKS   Forney,  Texas 

.!.  ALLEN  MYERS   Bryan,  Texas 

W.  H.  BUSH   Greenville,  Texas 

MRS.  A.  A.  HARTGROVE                                  Millerview,  Texas 

ANDREW  SHIRLEY                                                  Anna,  Texas 

CHARLES  HALSELL   Bonham,  Texas 

COL.  VV.  J.  CAGLK   Bartlett,  Texas 

.JOHN  G.  SLAYTER   Dallas,  Texas 

P.  N.  CALVIN                                                           Waco,  Texas 

G.  T.  BRADFORD                                                 Marshall,  Texas 

C.  M.  SCHOONOVER                                      San  Angelo,  Texas 

K.  II.  HOLMES                                        Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

I     I     WALTERS                                           Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

W.  S.  LOCK  H  A  RT   Houston,  Texas 

.1    W    GATES                                                        Coleman,  Texas 

WALTER  P.  JENNINGS                                   McKinney,  Texas 
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HARRY  D.  SMITH   Dallas,  Texas 

H.  M.  BANDY   Alpine,  Texas 

MRS.  LEE  BIYENS   Amarillo,  Texas 

MRS.  QUINCY  GETZENDANER   Waxahachie,  Texas 

C.  C.  HUFF   Dallas,  Texas 

W.  W.  PH ARIES   Dallas,  Texas 

J.  E.  LANCASTER   Plainview,  Texas 

C.  B.  REEDER   Amarillo,  Texas 

J.  L.  CASSELL   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  S.  BLEDSOE   ,.. Temple,  Texas 

L.  B.  HASKINS  Dallas,  Texas 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

RANDOLPH  CLARK   Stephenville,  Texas 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE 

T.  E.  TOMLINSON,  Chairman  Ex-officio 
H.  M.  DURRETT,  Chairman  pro  Tern. 
JAMES  HARRISON  H.  W.  STARK 

V.  Z.  JARVIS  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS 

DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH 

FINANCE 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS,  Chairman 
S.  J.  McFARLAND  JAMES  HARRISON 

C.  W.  GIBSON  GEORGE  W.  COLE 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

C.  W.  GIBSON,  Chairman 


W.  W.  MARS 
OR.  R.  H.  GOUGH 


S.  P.  BUSH 
H.  H.  WATSON 


DAN  D.  ROGERS 


AUDITING 

H.  W.  STARK,  Chairman 


W.  E.  GEE 


G.  JONES 
Si  W.  GIBSON 


FACULTY 

J.  J.  HART,  Chairman 


R.  L.  COUCH 
T.  E.  SHIRLEY 
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FACULTY 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

(To  be  elected) 
WILLIAM  B.  PARKS,  A.  M., 

Dean  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

(B.  S.,  Add-Ran  University,  1886;  A.  M.  ibid.,  1892;  Student 
Vanderbilt  University,  1884-'85;  Graduate  Student;  ibid.,  first 
term,  1886-'87;  Harvard  University,  Summer  of  1888;  University 
of  Virginia,  Summer  of  1890;  University  of  Chicago,  Autumn  and 
Winter  Quarters,  1902-'03;  Summer  Terms,  1908  and  1912;  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Sciences,  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  1887- 
'99;  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences,  Randolph  College,  1900-'01; 
Professor  Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics,  College  at  Hereford. 
1900-'04;  Graduate  Student  University  of  Chicago,  Winter  and 
Spring,  1914-'lf>;  Dean  of  Texas  Christian  University,  1914 — ). 

CLINTON  LOCKHART,  A.  M .,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

(A.  B.,  Kentucky  University,  188(5;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1888;  Graduate 
in  Classical  Course,  College  of  the  Bible,  188G;  Graduate  Student 
Yale  Divinity  School,  1887-'88;  Ph.  D.,  Yale  University,  1894; 
President  Columbia  College,  Kentucky,  1892-'93,  '94-'95;  President 
Christian  University,  Missouri.  1895-1900;  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Drake  University,  1900-'06;  President  Texas  Christian 
University,  1900-'10;  LL.  I).,  Transylvania  University,  1908;  Pro- 
fessor Creek  and  Hebrew.  Texas  Christian  University,  1911  -)• 

EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Profe§80T  Of  Political  Science  and  Kcononi  i.cn ;  Principal  of 
Department  of  Law. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University;  A.  M.,  Drake  University; 
LL.  B.,  Iowa  College  of  Law  (Drake);  LL.  M.,  Iowa  College  of 
Law;  Graduate  Student  at  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Terms 
of  l901-'02;  Graduate  Student  Columbia  University,  school  year 
fb  I90.V04  and  Winter  and  Spring  of  1906;  Graduate  Student 
Oxford  University,  Summer,  1911,  and  University  of  Liverpool, 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms  of  school  year  1911-M2;  Professor  in 
Texas  Christian  University.  IK99-1903;  Professor  in  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  1900    -  j. 
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CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
(A.  B..  Add-Ran  Christian  University,  1901;  B.  S.,  University 
of  Texas,  1902;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Autumn 
'02,  Winter  '03,  Summer  '12,  Summer  '14;  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, Jarvis  College,  1903-'05;  Vice  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Hoitt's  School,  Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  1905-'06;  Graduate 
Student,  Stanford  University,  1905-'06;  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
John  Tarleton  College,  1906-'08;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1908  ). 

MARGARETE  L.  SARGENT, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
( Bierstedtsche  Toechterschule,  Rostock,  Mecklenburg.  Graduate 
Selecta,  Magdeburg.  French  Seminary,  Riveria.  Saechsisches 
Lehrer  Seminar,  Dresden.  Graduate  study  in  Paris,  France,  1912. 
Principal  of  German  Department  in  Public  Schools,  Pomeroy,  Ohio, 
1887-'93;  Professor  Modern  Languages,  Fort  Worth  University, 
1905-'ll;  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, 1912  ). 

COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Bible. 
(Student  in  Add-Ran  University,  1896-'99;  A.  B.,  Transylvania 
University,  1902;  Graduate  in  Classical  Course,  College  of  the 
Bible,  Transylvania  University,  1902;  Acting  Professor  of  Latin, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1902-'03;  A.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
1904;  Pastor  Christian  Church,  Hillsboro,  1904-'06;  Educational 
Secretary,  Texas  Christian  University,  1906-'09;  Pastor  Christian 
•Churches,  Waco,  1909-11;  Professor  of  Latin,  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
i  versity,  1912-'14;  Professor  of  English  Bible,  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
!  versity,  1914  ). 

WILLIAM  H.  BATSON,  Ph.  D., 

r  Professor  of  Education. 

(A.  B.,  Antioch  College,  1907;  Graduate  Student  at  University 
,of  Michigan,  Summer  Terms  of  1911,  '12  and  '13;  Graduate  Stu- 
dent, ibid.,  1911-'12;  Graduate  Fellow  in  Educational  Psychology, 
"ibid.,  1912-'13;  Ph.  D..  University  of  Michigan,  1915;  Teacher  in 
'Public  Schools  at  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  1907;  Superintendent  of 
School  at  Osborn,  O..  1908-'ll;  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology in  Texas  Christion  University,  1913-'15;  Professor  Educa- 
tion, Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 

HOWARD  B.  DABBS,  A.  M., 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
(A.  B.  and  B.  O.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1910;  A.  M.,  ibid., 
1911;  Graduate  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summers  1912-'13; 
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Assistant  Professor  Texas  Christian  University,  Summer,  1910; 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Hillsboro  High  School,  1911- 
'12;  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  Dean  of  Tarleton 
College,  1912-'13;  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Add-Ran  Col- 
lege, and  Associate  Professor  Medical  College,  Texas  Christian 
University,  1913-'14;  Acting  Professor  of  Chemistry,  1914-'15; 
Associate  Professor  Chemistry,  Texas  Christian  University, 
1915  ). 

wilt.  Mcclain  winton,  m.  s., 

Professo?'  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

(B.  S.  and  M.  S.,  Vanderbilt  University,  1908;  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Geology,  Epworth  University,  1908-'09;  Professor  of 
Biology,  State  Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1909-'ll;  Instructor 
in  Zoology,  A.  and  M.  College  of  Texas,  1911-'13;  Professor  of 
Biology  and  Geology,  Texas  Christian  University,  1913  ). 

E.  C.  WILSON,  Ph.  D ., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

A.  B.,  Milligan  College,  1887;  Admitted  to  Bar,  Practiced  Law 
Eight  Years;  Pastor  of  Church  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Ten  Years; 
Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  1915;  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1915  ). 

M.  M.  KNIGHT,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  History  (on  leave  of  absence). 
JAMES  A.  CRAIN,  A.  B., 

A  ssixtant  Professor  of  History. 

(A.  B.,  Texas  Christian  University,  1915;  Instructor  in  English, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1915-'16;  Assistant  Professor  of  His- 
tory, ibid.,  191G  ). 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Christ iavity. 

(Student  Georgetown  College,  Ky.;  Student  DuPaw  University. 
I  ml.;  Pastor  Waxahachie,  Texas,  Twenty  Years;  Pastor  Fori 
Worth.  Five  Years;  Bible  Lecture  Platform,  Three  Years). 

MILTON  E.  DANIEL,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  CivU  Law. 

i\.  K.  'IVxas  Christian  University,  1912;  LL.  I'..,  University  of 
Texa  Law  College,  1915;  Professor  of  Law,  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
verHity,  1915  ). 
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GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B . . 

Professor  of  Law. 

(Student  Polytechnic  College,  1907-'10;  Tulane  Law  College, 
1911;  LL.  B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1913;  Professor  of  Law, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 

T.  V.  SMITH,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English. 

(B.  0..  Gunter  Bible  College,  1912;  B.  E.  ibid.,  1913;  Principal 
School  of  Public  Speaking,  Gunter  Bible  College,  1913;  English 
Scholar,  University  of  Texas,  1914-'15;  A.  B.,  ibid.,  1915;  Assist- 
-  ant  Public  Speaking,  Summer  School,  ibid.,  1915;  Graduate  Eng- 
lish Fellow,  ibid.,  1915-'16;  A.  M.,  ibid.,  1916;  Professor  of  English, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1916 — ). 

MARVIN  H.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

(A.  B.  and  LL.  B.,  University  of  Mississippi;  Professor  of  Law, 
Texas  Christian  University,  1916  ). 

FREDERIC  CAHOON, 

Violin  (and  Orchestra  Work).    Director  of  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

(Pupil  of  Max  Bendix,  Musin  and  Shelley;  Director  of  Music, 
Friends  University,  1908-'10;  Member  of  Faculty,  National  Acad- 
emy of  Music,  New  York;  formerly  with  Bach-Temple  Concert 
Company  and  New  York  Symphony  and  New  York  Festival  Or- 
chestras, First  Violin  in  Germunder  String  Quartette,  and  Critic 
•  for  "Violin  World;''  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra,  1010-'12;  Pro- 
fessor of  Violin,  Texas  Christian  University,  1913 — ). 

HELEN   FDUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice  Culture. 

(Pupil  of  Max  Heinrich,  New  York;  pupil  of  Walter  S.  Young, 
New  York;  Member  of  Faculty  of  National  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York;  Teacher  of  Piano  and  Voice,  Friends  University,  Wich- 
ita, Kan..  1908-'10;  Soloist,  St.  Andrew's  Church,  New  York, 
1910-13 ;  Professor  of  Voice,  Texas  Christian  University,  1913—). 

ALINE  WEIR  WILSON 

i  Piano. 

(Piano,  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music;  Pupil,  Juan  Roure, 
;  three  years;  Pupil  and  Assistant  of  Rafael  Josef fy,  five  seasons; 
i  Director  of  Music,  Virginia  Christian  College,  Va.,  1909-12;  Teach- 
i  er  New  York  City,  1912-'13;  Randalph-Macon  Institute,  Va.,  1913- 
[  '15;  Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 
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THOMAS  H.  HAMILTON,  A.  B., 

Piano  and  Voice. 

(A.  B.,  Monmouth  College,  1907;  Taught  three  years  in  Assuit 
College,  Egypt;  Three  Summers  in  Europe;  Graduate  Monmouth 
Conservatory,  1911;  Piano  with  Allen  Spencer,  Chicago;  Voice  with 
Thomas  MacBurney;  Taught  in  Amity  College,  Iowa,  and  Mon- 
mouth College,  Illinois;  Texas  Christian  University,  1915  ). 

DURA  BROKAW-COCKTTELL,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  School  of  Painting  and  Draiving. 

(A.  B.,  Drake  University,  1896;  Graduate,  Drake  School  of  Art, 
1896;  Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian  University,  1899- 
1903;  Graduate  Student,  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Summer  Terms  of 
1901  and  1902;  Graduate  Student,  International  Academy  of  De- 
sign, New  York  Art  School  and  the  Art  Students'  League,  1903-'05; 
Principal  of  School  of  Art,  Texas  Christian  University,  1900 — ; 
Study  in  France  and  England,  1911-'12). 

LEILA  LONG  POWELL, 

Principal  School  of  Oratory. 

(Graduate  Rayen  School,  Ohio,  1908;  Graduate  Cumnock  School 
of  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  1911;  Studio  Work,  1912; 
Post  Graduate,  ibid.,  1913;  Principal  of  School  of  Oratory,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1913  ). 

J.  A.  DACUS, 

I'rinci/xil  College  of  business. 
(University  Arkansas,  L893-'94 ;  Graduate  Draughton's  Business 

Collegei  Nashville,  L896;  Principal  Commercial  Department  Martin 
In  titute,  Jefferson,  6a.,  L895-'96;  Principal  Shorthand  Depart- 
ment Draughton's  Business  College,  Texarkana,  1896;  Proprietor 
Pottsville,  Pa.,  Business  College,  1897-'99;  Principal  Dacus'  Busi- 
ness College,  Dallas,  L903-'05;  Principal  Business  College,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1906-'07;  Principal  Business  College,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1910-'12;  Manager  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, 1912-16;  Principal  Business  College,  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity, 1915  ). 

C.  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  B.,  A.  M., 

Principal  of  the  Academy  History. 

(Student.   Kansas  University;    B.   S.,   Kansas  Normal  College, 
18H7;  A.  B.,  Kansas  Normal  College,  1889;  A.  B.,  Texas  Christian 
University,  1914;  A.  M.,  Ibid.,  1916;  Principal  Public  Schools,  Digh 
ton.  Kan.,  1889-'9.*J;  Abingdon,  III.,  l894-'96;  Buena  Vista,  Colo., 
1896  "97;  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Kingfiisher,  Okla.,  1897- 
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1902;  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  Central  State 
Normal  School,  Edmond,  Okla.,  1902-'08;  Principal  Logan  County 
High  School,  Guthrie,  Okla.,  1908-'10;  Principal  of  Academy  of 
Texas  Christian  University,  1910  ). 

ROBT.  J.  CANTRELL,  B.  O.,  A.  M.. 

Instructor  in  Latin  (Academy J. 

(Graduate  Tyler  Commercial  College,  1905;  Court  Reporter, 
l905-'06;  B.  O.,  Gunter  Biblical  and  Literary  College,  1909;  A.  B., 
ibid.,  1910;  Principal  College  of  Business,  1908-'09;  Principal  School 
of  Oratory,  1910-'12;  Graduate  Student  of  Oratory,  Gunter  Biblical 
and  Literary  College,  1910;  Pupil  of  L.  B.  C.  Josephs,  American 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New  York,  Summer,  1910,  and  Colum- 
bia College  of  Expression,  Chicago,  1911;  Pastor,  Big  Springs, 
Texas,  1912;  Pecos,  Texas,  1913;  A.  B.,.  Texas  Christian  Univer- 
sity. 1914;  A.  M.,  ibid,  1916;  Instructor  in  Latin,  ibid.,  1914  ). 

M.  L.  MUNDAY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  (Academy) 

(Graduate  North  Texas  State  Normal,  1913;  Graduate  Book- 
keeping Department  Metropolitan  Business  College,  1914;  Princi- 
pal of  Rural  School,  1911-'12;  Principal  Blooming  Grove  School  and 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Science,  1913-'14;  Principal  Central 
Texas  Commercial  College,  1914-'15;  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Academy  of  Texas  Christian  University,  1915 — ). 

W.  L.  THORNTON,  A.  B.,  B.  0., 

Instructor  in  Science  (Academy) 
(Graduate  Cleburne  High  School,  1910;  A.  B.  and  B.  O.  Thorp 
Springs  Christian  College,  1915;  A.  B.  Texas  Christian  University, 
1916;  Instructor  in  History  and  Mathematics,  Joshua  High  School, 
1911-'12;  Associate  Instructor  in  Science,  Thorp  Springs  Christian 
College,  1914-'15;  Instructor  in  Science  Academy  of  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  1916  ). 

MRS.  LENA  GARDNER,  B.  L., 

Instructor  in  Enylish  (Academy.) 

(B.  L..  Christian  College,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Special  Student  in 
English.  William  Wood  College;  Instructor  in  English,  High  School, 
Roswell.  N.  M.,  and  Polytechnic  High  School;  Texas  Christian 
University.  1915  ). 
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ANNA  McLENDON 

Instructor  in  Piano. 
(Grauate  in  Music,  Texas  Christian  University,  1915;  Instructor 
in  Piano,  ibid.,  1916 — ). 

CECIL  CRAIGER, 

Assistant  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

(Graduate  Drake  School  of  Art,  1914;  Assistant  in  Art,  Texas 
Christian  University,  1915  ). 

TESSE  FERNE  MOSEY, 

Assistant  in  Oratory. 

(Student  Illinois  State' Normal,  Dekalb,  111.,  1907-'09;  graduate 
Cumnock  School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern  University,  1913;  In- 
structor Texas  Christian  University,  1914  ). 

MARY  LEE  MOORE,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  Domestic  Science  and  Home  Economics* 

(A.  B.,  William  Wood  College,  Fulton,  Mo.,  and  Graduate  of 
Bible,  L910;  Acting  Principal  of  Bible  Department,  William  Wood 
College,  1912-'13;  Honor  Graduate  of  Home  Economics,  William 
Wood  College,  1913;  Principal  of  Homo  Economics  in  Britton 
Training  School,  Cisco,  Texas,  1913;  Special  Student,  Home  Eco- 
nomic School,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  1914;  Principal  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  Stanton  College,  Natchez,  Miss.,  1914-'15;  Special  Student 
Summer  Course,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1915; 
Principal  of  Home  Economics,  Texas  Christian  University. 
1915  ). 

Note. — Professors  in  the  College  of  Medicine  are  listed  under 
that  department. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 


H.  M.  DURRETT, 

Business  Manager. 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER, 

Endowment  Secretary. 

HOWARD  B.  DABBS, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

NELL  ANDREW, 

Librarian. 

MISS  TYLER  WILKINSON, 

Lady  Principal. 

MISS  ANNA  McLENDON 

Superintendent  Piano  Practice. 

CRAIG  DRYDEN. 

Registrar. 

E.  Y.  FREELAND. 

Athletic  Coach. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Dean  Parks,  Chairman 
Professor  Alexander  Professor  Hall 

BULLETIN 

Dr.  Lockhart,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Durrett  Professor  Park* 

PUBLICATIONS 

Professor  Winton,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sargent  Professor  Hall 

LIBRARY 

Professor  Hall,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Sargent  H.  M.  Durrett 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Professor  Batson,  Chairman 
Professor  Roberts  Professor  Wilson 

CHAPEL 

Profeeeor  Cockrell,  Chairman 

Professor  Dabbs 

CURRICULUM  AND  SCHEDULE 

Professor  Lockhart,  Chairman 
I'rofessor  Cock  nil  Professor  Park* 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Miee  Powell,  Chairman 
Profeeeor  Cockrell  Professor  Cantrell 

ATHLETICS 

Professor  Daniels,  Chairman 
I'rofessor  Cahoon  .  Professor  AJexander 

Professor  Winton 

LECTURES 
I'rofessor  liaison,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Cahoon  Mrs.  Sargent 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

I'rofessor  Alexander,  Chairman 

Profeeeor  Robert!  Miss  Powell 
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INTRODUCTION 

J 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  in  Texas 
I  after  the  Civil  War,  Addison  Clark  and  Peter  Smith  opened  a 
>  private  school  in  the  village  of  Fort  Worth.    A  few  months  later, 
the  place  of  Peter  Smith  was  taken  by  Randolph  Clark,  a  brother 
of  Addison  Clark,  and  the  school  was  conducted  by  these  two 
1  brothers  until  the  spring  of  1873.    This  school  was  not  chartered, 
and  later  was  not  considered  by  the  Clarks  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  history  of  the  University;  yet  it  was  a  natural  predecessor  and 
served  to  bring  together  into  the  same  task  the  two  men  to  whom 
[  the  institution  owes  its  origin. 

In  the  fall  of  1873,  these  brothers,  seeing  what  they  believed 
to  be  a  better  opportunity  for  such  work  in  Thorp  Springs,  Texas, 
removed  thither  and  began  a  private  school,  which  was,  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  chartered  under  the  name  of  Add-Ran  College. 
'   The  character  and  ability  of  these  teachers,  together  with  the  solid 
1  worth  of  the  instruction  and  general  advantages  offered,  attracted 
1   an  appreciative  and  increasing  patronage.    To  meet  its  demands, 
the  modest  plans  of  the  beginning  were  enlarged  and  more  ample 
buildings  were  erected;  of  right,  the  enterprise  flourished. 

¥ 

In  1889  Add-Ran  College  became  the  property  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Texas,  the  name  being  changed  to  Add-Ran  Christian 
;  University.  It  continued,  however,  under  the  immediate  direction 
'■  of  the  Clark  brothers,  maintaining  its  reputation  for  scholarly 
1  influence,  and  proving  itself  to  be,  even  more  than  before,  an  in- 
stitution for  which  men  and  women  counted  it  a  glory  to  live  lives 
;  of  devoted  self-sacrifice. 

[      In  1895  it  was  determined  to  remove  the  University  from  Thorp 

•  Springs  to  a  more  advantageous  location,  where  the  life  of  some 
city  might  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  culture  afforded  to  the 

,  student,  and  from  which  the  institution  might  more  effectively 

.  reach  the  State  at  large.  Waco  was  favorably  considered.  An 
educational  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Church  had 
established  Waco  Female  College.    Financial  conditions  not  being 

J   such  as  to  warrant  continuance  of  the  enterprise,  the  property  was 

1  # 

J 
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transferred  to  the  Christian  Church.  On  Christmas  Day,  1895, 
the  change  of  location  was  formally  made. 

For  a  time  after  its  removal,  the  growth  of  the  University  was 
retarded  by  such  losses  and  adversities  as  of  necessity  attend  all 
transplanting.  But  with  steadfast  faith  a  few  heroic  souls,  chief 
among  whom  should  be  mentioned  Thornton  E.  Shirley,  carried 
forward  the  work  of  establishing  the  institution  amid  its  new  sur- 
roundings. Their  faith  and  their  labors  were  not  unrewarded. 
Slowly,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  surely,  the  old  life,  becoming  ad- 
justed to  the  new  environment,  pulsed  with  greater  and  ever 
greater  vigor,  until  it  is  now  abundantly  manifest  that  the  spirit 
that  gave  "Old  Add-Ran"  its  splendid  integrity  of  character  is 
dominating  the  activities  of  the  institution  as  it  advances  to  pos- 
sess its  larger  heritage. 

The  name  "Texas  Christian  University"  was  adopted  in  1902  to 
suit  the  enlarged  purposes  and  work  of  the  school,  while  the  name 
"Add-Ran,"  with  its  multitude  of  historic  associations,  was  re- 
tained as  the  designation  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
central  college  of  the  University.  This  name,  though  composed 
of  the  first  syllables  of  Addison  and  Randolph,  was  the  personal 
name  of  a  younger  brother,  and  was  given  to  the  College  as  a 
memorial  after  his  demise  at  an  early  age. 

On  the  evening  of  March  22,  1910,  the  Main  Building  of  tho 
University  burned,  depriving  the  school  of  classrooms,  library, 
museum,  chapel  and  much  valuable  furniture,  besides  the  rooms 
of  yountf  men  which  occupied  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  The  loss 
was  estimated  to  be  about  $  1 7f),000,  and  the  insurance  was  only 
enough  to  pay  indebtedness. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  lire  unsolicited  bids  for  the  re- 
moval of  Ihe  I'niversity  to  some  other  city  were  urged  upon  the 
Tin  tec  by  Committees  from  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and  other  cities. 
ThOdffa  the  Trustees  seriously  dreaded  the  difficulties  and  perhaps 
ill-will  that  such  a  removal  would  entail,  and  disliked  to  sacrifice 
OthtT  valuable  buildings,  yet  finding  no  possibility  of  rebuilding 
in  Waco  for  lark  of  funds,  they  finally,  in  the  following  .June, 
iOetpttd  thi  offer  of  citizens  of  Port  Worth  to  give  fifty  acres  of 
beautiful  land  for  a  site  and  $200,000  in  cash  and  property. 
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The  University  began  its  sessions  in  Fort  Worth  the  next  Sep- 
tember in  a  rented  business  block,  and  a  year  later  the  new  Main 
Building  and  Jarvis  Hall  were  opened,  and  the  school  entered  into 
its  new  home.  In  1912  Goode  Hall,  and  in  1913  Clark  Hall,  became 
available;  and  soon  the  growth  of  the  University  began  to  prove 
that  a  new  era  of  its  history  had  dawned. 

The  University  has  had  five  presidents:  Addison  Clark,  Albert 
Buxton.  E.  V.  Zollars,  Clinton  Lockhart  and  Frederick  D.  Kersh- 
ner;  also  two  acting  presidents,  E.  C.  Snow  and  W.  B.  Parks. 

LOCATION,  BUILDINGS,  GROUNDS 

Fort  Worth  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of  Texas, 
and  one  of  the  largest,  most  substantial  and  most  prosperous  cen- 
ters of  trade  and  thought  in  the  whole  Southwest.  The  city  is 
well  built,  well  paved  and  thoroughly  up-to-date.  As  a  railroad 
center  of  note,  it  is  easily  accessible  from  all  quarters.  It  is  well 
drained,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water;  and  statistics 
show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  healthful  cities  in  the  Union.  Be- 
fore all  things  else,  perhaps,  it  is  a  good  residence  city.  Beautiful 
homes  and  well-kept  lawns  and  streets  testify  to  the  character  and 
taste  of  its  citizens.  Its  public  educational  facilities  are  excellent; 
in  addition  it  has  many  private  schools  and  several  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  greatest  educational 
center  in  the  State. 

The  University  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location  in  one  of  the 
southern  suburbs,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Union  Sta- 
tion. It  is,  thus,  so  removed  from  the  smoke  and  noise  of  the  city 
as  to  have  all  the  healthfulness  and  freedom  of  the  country;  yet 
through  its  connection  by  electric  car  line  with  the  down-town  dis- 
trict it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few  minutes'  ride  to  reach  the  business 
center  of  the  city.  The  campus  comprises  some  fifty  acres  of  land, 
all  of  which  is  to  be  planted  and  adorned  by  a  landscape  artist. 
The  buildings  are  tastefully  disposed  and  constructed  according 
to  a  suitable  and  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  elevation 
affords  a  commanding  view  of  the  city  beneath  and  large  vistas  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  fortunately  situated,  Texas  Christian  University  offers  the 
advantages  of  both  country  and  city  life,  the  disadvantages  of  both 
being  eliminated.    It  is  a  location  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 
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ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  massive  four-story  structure, 
built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  faced  with  cream-colored 
brick,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Floors,  ceilings,  staircases — all 
parts  of  the  building  except  doors,  windows  and  facings  for  them — 
are  absolutely  incombustible.  The  style  of  architecture  is  severely 
classical,  and  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  high  ideals  of  the 
school. 

The  class  rooms  are  splendidly  equipped  throughout  with  the 
latest  apparatus  and  furniture. 

The  equipment  of  all  science  rooms  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and 
the  student  has  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  securing  adequate  in- 
formation through  experimental  methods.  The  chapel  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  South.  Its  dimensions  are  ninety  by  fifty  feet. 
The  platform  is  thirty-six  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  and  is  well  equipped 
with  dressing  rooms  on  the  wings.  Its  seating  capacity,  counting- 
gallery  space  is  over  one  thousand. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  more  suitable  and  complete  equipment 
for  class  room  or  lecture  work  is  to  be  found  in  any  institution  in 
the  land.  The  rooms,  all  of  ample  size,  are  well  heated  and  lighted, 
and  are  provided  with  the  most  approved  furniture. 

This  building  contains  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  including 
Music,  Painting  and  Oratory;  the  Business  College;  and  the  halls 
for  the  literary  societies.  The  Music  Department  is  equipped  with 
new  Knabe  pianos,  and  has  splendid  practice  and  instruction  rooms. 
The  Bui  IneSfl  College  is  allotted  ample  space  and  is  also  well  Tur- 
in lied.   Tlx-  literary  societies  have  beautiful  halls.   The  liberality 

Of  tudentl  and  f  riend:  lias  rapidly  given  these  halls  the  equipment 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  In  the  Administration  Building,  the 
University  has  a  workshop  worthy  of  her  ideals  and  unexcelled  in 
facilities  for  producing  that  culture  which  is  the  object  of  the 

school. 

JARVIS  HALL 

The  new  dormitary  for  young  ladies  is  beautiful  in  form  and 
finish,  and  is  an  exquisite  product  of  the  builders'  t\rt.  Severely  in 
harmony  with  the  general  plan  adopted  for  the  group  of  Univer- 
nity  buildings,  its  (  lassie  grace  and  dignity  are  not  only  restful  to 
the  eye.  but  are  hIho  an  inspiration  to  noble  thought  and  life.  Like 
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the  Administration  Building,  it  is  constructed  of  re-enforced  con- 
crete throughout  and  cream  brick  facing,  and  is  therefore  absolute- 
ly fireproof.  A  fire  could  be  kindled  on  the  floor  of  any  room  with- 
out harming  the  building  in  any  respect  aside  from  blackening  the 
walls,  and  injuring  doors  and  windows.  The  building  contains 
eighty  rooms  of  ample  size.  Each  room  has  two  large  clothes 
closets,  water  and  electric  lights,  and  is  equipped  with  the  most 
up-to-date  furniture.  The  parlors  on  the  lower  floor  are  spacious 
and  beautifully  furnished.  The  building  is  heated  throughout  by 
steam,  and  every  modern  convenience  to  be  found  in  a  first-class 
hotel  is  provided.  Thoroughness  and  comfort  without  extravagance 
is  the  guiding  principle  everywhere. 

CLARK  MEMORIAL  HALL 

A  four-story  concrete  building,  very  similar  in  many  respects  to 
the  Girls'  Home,  has  been  erected  for  young  men  in  honor  of  the 
two  brothers,  Addison  and  Randolph  Clark,  founders  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  has  equal  conveniences  and  equipments  with  Jarvis  Hall, 
described  above.    It  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

BRITE  HALL 

By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Brite  of  Marfa,  Texas,  a  beautiful 
new  building  has  just  been  completed  and  furnished  for  recitation 
rooms  and  library  for  the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible.  Its  excellent 
chapel  also  serves  as  a  religious  meeting  place  for  the  University. 
This  building,  that  cost  about  $40,000,  is  perhaps  the  neatest  piece 
of  architecture  on  the  campus. 

GOODE  HALL 

Goode  Hall,  so  named  because  of  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Goode  of  Bartlett,  Texas,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  donors  to 
the  building  fund,  contains  fifty-four  living  rooms,  besides  lava- 
tories, dining  hall,  kitchen  and  the  plant  of  the  University  Print 
Shop.  The  building  is  designed  especially  for  ministerial  students, 
and  affords  an  opportunity  for  securing  room  and  board  at  an  ex- 
ceptionally low  cost,  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  being  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Ministerial  Boarding  Club.  Ministerial  quar- 
ters in  most  schools  lack  in  efficiency  and  comfort  what  they  gain 
in  economy.    This  is  not  true,  however,  here,  since  Goode  Hall  is. 
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in  every  respect,  a  credit  to  the  institution  and  to  the  work  which 
it  represents. 

LABORATORIES 
The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  University  afford  opportunity  for 
individual  experiment  and  investigation  in  the  fields  of  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Biology.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  such  a  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the  facts  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  study  that  he  may  be  led  to  a  direct  comprehension  and  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  involved.  In  each  of  the 
laboratories  provision  is  made  for  carrying  out,  in  full,  the  courses 
outlined  for  its  respective  department.  The  advanced  courses  in 
Physics  are  concerned  chiefly  with  matters  of  quantitative  measure- 
ment. The  biological  laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  neces- 
sary for  satisfactory  handling  of  fresh  material — much  of  which 
may  be  collected  in  the  immediate  vicinity — has  in  alcoholic  preser- 
vation a  collection  of  specimens  selected  with  reference  to  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  differences  as  well  as  the  resemblances  of  many 
forms  of  life,  from  the  study  of  which  the  student  may  obtain  an 
intelligent  view  of  the  important  subject  of  classification. 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  BUILDING 
The  Medical  Department  is  housed  in  an  unusually  beautiful  and 
commodious  building  on  Fifth  and  Calhoun  Streets,  but  two  blocks 
from  Main  Street,  and  in  the  center  of  the  best  dispenrvary  district. 
It  is  owned  by  the  University  and  was  specially  designed  and  conj 
structed  for  Medical  College  work.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  the 
best  medical  buildings  of  its  size  in  the  United  States  and  is  valued 
with  grounds,  exclusive  of  equipment,  at  $1  ()(),()()().  It  is  constructed 
Off  steel,  stone  and  gray  brick,  with  a  floor  space  of  over  25,000 
quare  feet,  well  plumbed,  healed,  lighted  and  ventilated,  with  four 
floor    entirely  devoted  to  medical  and  dispensary  work. 

LIBRARY 

The  I'niversity  Library  occupies  a  portion  of  the  main  building. 
The  Theological  Library  of  Brite  College  of  the  Bible  will  soon  be 
opened  in  Lrite  Hall.     Limitations  of  room  now  seriously  demand 
eparate  library  building. 

I  iorn  tin-  founding  of  the  present,  library  (1910)  to  date  the 
library  rorilain-   o.'Jirj  volume:  .     The  Dewey  Classification  is  used. 
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The  library  is  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m.,  and  to  the  young 
men  two  evenings  a  week,  from  7  :30  to  10  p.  m. 

Students  also  have  access  to  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  and 
the  T.  C.  U.  Medical  Library,  containing  2,845  bound  volumes  and 
315  pamphlets.  Both  of  these  libraries  are  easily  reached,  being 
located  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

On  January  11,  1916,  Hon.  J.  H.  (Cyclone)  Davis,  House  of 
Representatives,  named  this  library  as  a  Designated  Depository 
for  Government  Publications.  The  annual  distribution  is  1,000 
books  and  pamphlets.  The  library  is  now  due  about  11,000  back 
volumes,  which  will  make  a  usable  library  within  itself.  It  also 
receives  the  State  publications. 

The  library  has  recently  acquired  a  complete  file  of  "Science," 
first  series,  twenty-three  volumes.  Visitors  will  be  cordially  re- 
ceived and  will  be  offered  free  use  of  the  magazines;  but  all  re- 
search work  must  be  made  in  the  T.  C.  U.  Library.  The  library 
will  look  up  references  for  scientists  who  will  be  unable  to  come  to 
this  city  to  do  their  research  work  in  person. 

Three  new  departments  have  been  added:  Law,  Domestic  Science, 
and  Crafts.  The  libraries  for  these  departments  are  included  in 
the  University  collection  of  books. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION 
When  Add-Ran  University  became  the  property  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Texas,  delegates  from  the  associated  churches  assem- 
bled in  convention,  elected  a  Board  of  Trustees,  each  to  hold  office 
four  years,  that  should,  in  the  name  of  the  church,  control  the  af- 
fairs of  the  institution.  This  Board  was  made  self-perpetuating, 
the  term  of  office  for  part  of  the  membership  expiring  each  year, 
the  remaining  members  filling  the  vacancies  by  election,  provision 
being  thus  made  for  a  change  of  the  personnel  of  the  whole  Board 
every  four  years.  The  functions  of  the  Trustees  were,  and  are, 
to  provide  what  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive working  of  the  school,  to  meet,  in  as  far  as  financial  conditions 
may  warrant,  the  demands  of  its  growth  and  enlargement,  and  to 
govern  either  mediately  or  immediately  the  institution  committed 
to  their  charge.  Associated  with  the  regular  Board,  and  sharing 
more  or  less  in  the  responsibilities,  is  an  Advisory  Board,  elected  or 
re-elected  annually  by  the  Executive  Board 
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The  immediate  government  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  Trustees  have  delegated  to  a  President  and  Faculty,  whose 
functions  and  powers  are  such  as  usually  appertain  to  Presidents 
and  Faculties  in  similar  institutions.  The  Trustees,  however,  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  supreme  authority  in  all  things. 

In  the  organization  of  the  University  the  same  principles  have 
been  observed  as  obtained  in  the  organization  of  the  institution  at 
the  beginning.  Texas  Christian  University  is  an  association  of 
schools  and  colleges  under  one  management,  directed  to  one  com- 
mon purpose.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  independent  of  one 
another;  each  has  a  distinct  function,  yet  all  partake  of,  and  con- 
tribute to,  the  life  and  work  of  the  University. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I.  Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

II.  College  of  the  Bible 

III.  College  of  Fine  Aits 

IV.  College  of  Business 
V.  College  of  Medicine 

VI.    The  Academy 
VII.    School  of  Home  Economics. 

AFFILIATED  COLLEGE 

Midland  College,  Midland,  Texas 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  for  the  present  the 
Department  of  Law,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  grow  into  a  Col- 
lege of  Law  and  be  listed  separately. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  includes  the  School  of  Music,  the 
School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 

The  College  of  Medicine  includes  the  School  of  Pharmacy  and 
the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  CoUtgl  of  the  Bible  and  the  College  of  Medicine,  having 
eparate  chaitei  ;m<|  inc. tee  .  arc  corporations  legally  distinct 
from  the  Cniversity  corporation. 


ADD-RAN  COLLEGE 

OF 

Arts  and  Sciences 
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FACULTY 


W.  B.  PARKS,  A.  M. 

Dean  of  the  University;  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry. 

CLINTON  LOCKHART,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 
EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

CHARLES  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  B.,  B.  S., 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
WILLIAM  H.  BATSON,  A.  B., 
Professor  of  Education. 
MARGARET  L.  SARGENT, 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 
COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English  Bible, 
E.  C.  WILSON,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
WILL  McCLAIN  WINTON,  M.  S., 

/'  rofessor  of  Iiiology  and  Geology. 

T.  V.  SMITH,  A.  M., 

I' rofessor  of  English. 

(TO  BE  SUPPLIED) 

/'rofessor  of  La  I  in  and  Spanish. 
HOWARD  B.  DABBS,  A.  M., 
A  ssoeio  I  c  /'rofessor  of  Cliemist  ry. 
JAMES  A.  CRAIN,  A.  B., 
Assist  a  nl  /'rofessor  of  /  list  org. 
MILTON  E.  DANIEL,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
I ' rof ensor  of  I, me. 
GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B., 
/' ro) rssor  of  Lav). 
MARVIN  H.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 
/'rofessor  of  Ij<iw. 
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RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  leading  college  of  the 
University.  It  has  been  founded  and  fostered  in  the  conviction 
that  the  study  of  literature  and  the  sciences  secures  the  best  pos- 
sible training  of  the  mind.  Whatever  may  be  learned  in  other  de- 
partments of  study,  scholarship  without  the  arts  and  sciences  is 
impossible.  The  greatest  need  of  every  mind  is  that  maturity  of 
thought  that  comes  only  by  following  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all 
time  and  the  greatest  investigators  of  the  natural  world.  To  be  a 
specialist  is  praiseworthy:  but  special  training  devoid  of  thorough 
general  preparation  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  provides  the  foundation  upon  which  all  special 
success  must  be  established.  Experience  has  often  proved  that  in 
the  long  race  of  life  the  literary  scholar  easily  excels  his  compan- 
ion who  may  have  been  far  more  favored  in  practical  training. 
The  mind  well  cultivated  in  close  study  wins  by  the  very  superi- 
ority that  it  possesses.  Accordingly  the  founders  and  directors  of 
this  University  make  no  apology  for  having  from  the  first  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  for  having 
sought  to  bring  it  to  its  greatest  efficiency. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourteen  units  (see  definition  of  unit  under  "Entrance  Exam- 
inations") of  high  school  credits  are  required  for  unconditional 
admission  into  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Students  may, 
however,  be  admitted  conditionally  with  only  twelve  units.  Ad- 
mission may  be  on  any  one  of  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  By  diploma  from  the  Academy  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity or  from  any  academy  or  high  school  fully  affiliated  in 
any  state  where  requirements  are  equal  to  those  in  Texas,  in 
which  cases  no  examination  will  be  required. 

(b)  By  teachers'  certificates,  credited  as  follows:  First  grade 
state  teachers'  certificate,  9  units;  permanent  state  teachers' 
certificates,  12  units;  graduation  from  state  normal  school,  three 
years'  course,  14  units  and  10  college  credits;  graduation  from 
state  normal  school,  four  years'  course,  14  units  and  such  col- 
lege credit  as  the  student's  record  shows  to  have  been  completed. 
Deficiencies  must  be  met  by  examination  or  work  in  the  Academy. 
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(c)  By  individual  approval.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean,  an 
applicant  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  without 
examination.  He  will  be  credited  with  such  work  as  he  shall 
have  completed;  but  such  credit  may  be  only  tentative  and  be 
further  tested  by  work  in  class.  Persons  who  have  been  In  school 
recently  are  not  expected  to  be  in  this  class. 

(d)  Students  seeking  admission  from  another  College  must 
present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  a  catalogue  of  the  College 
from  which  he  comes,  and  a  full  statement  of  the  work  he  has 
done,  including  entrance  credits.  This  statement  must  be  made 
out  on  the  official  blanks  (to  be  had  of  the  Registrar  of  Texas 
Christian  University)  and  properly  signed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  College  where  the  work  was  done. 

(e)  By  examination,  which  may  be  offered  to  any  applicant 
in  any  subect  which  has  been  taken  as  a  regular  course  in  some 
school.  The  following  classes  of  applicants  are  required  to  take 
examinations  for  entrance  units: 

i  1  i  Those  coming  from  unaffiliated  schools  must  be  examined 
in  all  subjects  on  which  they  would  receive  credit. 

I  '2 )  Graduates  from  affiliated  high  schools  or  holders  of  any 
teachers'  certificates,  whose  approved  units  are  less  than  four- 
teen, may  be  examined  for  the  remaining  number  of  units. 

(.'{)  Students  from  affiliated  schools  who  are  not  graduates 
must  he  examined  in  all  the  subjects  on  which  they  would  receive 
credit.  Otherwise,  they  may  enroll  in  the  Academy  and  there 
secure  graduation. 

In  the  event  any  student  fails  to  take  or  to  pass  an  entrance 
examination,  the  deficient  work  may  be  done  by  taking  regular 
courses  in  the  Academy. 

In  all  cases,  if  a  student,  after  being  permitted  to  enter  a 
college  class  in  any  department,  fails  to  demonstrate  his  ability 
to  carry  the  COUrSC  with  satisfaction  to  the  professor  in  charge, 
the  amount  of  credit  (entrance  or  college)  given  may  be  reduced 
or  cancelled,  and  he  may  he  required  to  enter  a  lower  class. 

An  applicant  is  required  to  furnish  on  a  blank  to  be  secured 
from  the  Registrar  of  Texas  C'hristian   University  a  statement 
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of  his  work  in  other  schools  prepared  and  signed  by  officials  of 
those  schools.  It  is  well  to  mail  this  statement  to  the  Dean  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  term.  He  will  also  furnish  evidence  of 
good  moral  character  and  honorable  standing  in  the  school  last 
attended. 

MATRICULATION 

A  student  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  should 
observe  the  following  order  of  procedure: 

If  examination  is  required,  be  at  the  Dean's  office  at  the  times 
announced  in  the  Calendar.  On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  secure 
and  fill  out  Matriculation  Blank  at  Registrar's  office.  Present 
this  with  all  other  credentials  to  the  Dean,  and  have  course  of 
study  selected  and  approved  by  the  Dean.  Then  return  this  paper 
to  the  Registrar,  settle  fees,  and  obtain  a  Matriculation  card  to 
show  the  several  professors  on  entering  classes. 

Any  change  of  an  approved  course  of  study  will  be  permitted 
•  only  by  consent  of  the  Dean.    The  Registrar  is  entitled  to  a 
fee  of  $1.00  for  recording  such  changes.    A  fee  of  one  dollar 
may  be  charged  for  late  registration   if  matriculation   be  not 
completed  by  Thursday  of  the  opening  week  of  any  term. 

After  the  second  week  of  the  term  a  student  may  be  admitted 
,  to  any  class  only  by  making  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  teacher 
the  work  done  already  by  the  class.    A  student  may  be  required 
to  show  adequate  preparation  or  aptitude  before  entering  any 
class  after  part  of  the  work  of  the  term  has  been  done. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
A  unit  course  of  study,  as  here  used,  means  a  course  that 
covers  a  school  year  of,  at  least,  thirty-five  weeks  with  five  reci- 
tations per  week  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each.  Of 
the  fourteen  entrance  units  required  for  admission  to  the  fresh- 
man class,  eleven  and  one-half  (11  Vz)  are  prescribed,  as  follows: 
Three  (3)  units  in  English,  two  and  one-half  (2V2)  in  Mathe- 
matics, three  (3)  in  Foreign  Languages  or  two  (2)  in  each  of 
two  Foreign  Languages,  two  (2)  in  History,  and  one  (1)  in 
Science.  Only  one  (1)  unit  may  be  presented  in  Vocational  sub- 
ects,  and  only  one  U  )  in  Bible  subjects. 
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SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

SUBJECT  Value  tf  Each    Units  Required    Units  Allowed 

English    3  4 

History  and  Civics   2  4 

Ancient   History    1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History   1  " 

American  History   Vz  or  1  " 

English  History   V2  or  1  " 

Civics    y2  " 

Foreign    Languages    3  4 

French   2  or  3  " 

Greek   2  or  3  " 

German   2  or  3  " 

Latin   2,  3  or  4  " 

Spanish   2  or  3  " 

Mathematics    2y2  3y2 

Algebra   1V2  M 

Plane  Geometry    1  " 

Solid  Geometry    M>  " 

Trigonometry    VL>  u 

Sciences    1  2 

Botany    %  H 

Chemistry    1  M 

Physics    1  " 

Physiography    V2  " 

Physiology    V->  " 

Zoology    %  " 

Vocational    Subjects    1 

Agriculture    Va  u 

liookkeeping    Vz  M 

Drawing    %  * 

Domestic  Science    V2  " 

Manual  Training    V-z  " 

School  Methods  and  Management  ..  Vi  u 


Bible  Subjects   

Old  Testament    V2 

New  Testament  }/k 
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SCOPE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following:  descriptive  lists  will  be  suggestive  of  the  scope 
of  entrance  examinations: 

Mathematics. — 1.  Beginning*  Algebra,  covering  Inequality,  In- 
volution, Evolution,  Theory  of  Exponents  to  Radical  Expressions; 
1  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra,  through  Radical  Expressions,  Progres- 
sions, the  Binominal  Theorem  and  Graphs;  y2  unit. 

3.  Plane  Geometry,  including  simple  exercises  and  problems; 
1  unit. 

History  and  Civics. — 1.  Ancient  History,  such  a  course  as  that 
given  in  Myers'  Ancient  History;  1  unit. 

2.  Modern  History,  a  course  equivalent  to  that  in  Myers' 
Medieval  and  Modern  History;  1  unit. 

3.  History  of  England  (or  some  other  leading  nation  of 
Europe )  ;  J2  or  1  unit. 

4.  Civil  Government,  including  the  elements  of  federal  and 
state  government;  y2  unit.    American  History;  y2  or  1  unit. 

English. — Grammar,  the  principles  of  the  language  as  given 
in  any  good  text,  with  ability  to  write  sentences  with  good  gram- 
mar and  spelling;  1  unit. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  as  presented  in  standard  works 
on  the  subject,  such  as  Scott  and  Denny,  Lockwood  and  Emer- 
son, or  Markley.  An  original  theme  may  be  assigned  to  test 
style,  diction,  paragraphing  and  accuracy  of  expression;  1  unit. 

3.  English  and  American  Literature.  History  of  the  leading 
authors,  their  periods  and  productions,  such  as  given  in  Simonds, 
Halleck,  or  Pattie  and  Newcomer.  See  reading  required  in  the 
Academy  of  this  University;  1  unit. 

Latin. — 1.  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  simple  exercises  in  prose 
composition,  translation  of  Latin  such  as  those  in  Hale's  First 
Year  in  Latin;  1  unit. 

2.  Second  Year  Latin,  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  with  more  advanced 
composition  and  tests  in  grammar;  1  unit. 

3.  Readings  in  Sallust's  Catiline  and  at  least  two  of  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, with  tests  of  grammar  and  etymology;  1  unit. 
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Greek. — Translation  and  composition  of  simple  sentences  with 
the  elements  of  Greek  grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  at  least 
twenty  pages;  1  unit. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  continued,  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages,  or  other  Attic  prose  of  equivalent  amount. 
Translations,  questions  of  grammatical  forms  and  constructions; 
1  unit. 

German. — Elementary  grammar,  including  the  conjugation  of 
weak  and  more  usual  strong  verbs;  declension  of  articles,  adject- 
ives, pronouns  and  nouns  commonly  used;  model  auxiliaries  and 
commoner  usages  of  syntax;  1  unit. 

2.  Reading  of  two  hundred  pages  of  simple  prose  and  ability  to 
read  at  sight  easy  prose;  translation  into  German  of  simple 
English  sentences  or  easy  connected  prose.  Pronunciation  with 
accuracy  is  desired  and  ability  to  understand  simple  derivation 
in  German;  1  unit. 

French. — 1  and  2.  Work  similar  to  that  in  German  above,  ex- 
cepi  that  about  four  hundred  pages  of  reading  are  required;  1  or  2 
units. 

Sciences. — Physiography. — Half  a  year's  work,  covering  all  the 
leading  features  of  the  subject;  y>,  unit. 

I'liynioloyy.  -About  such  work  as  that  given  in  Ritchie's  text; 
unit. 

rhijsicH.  Work  must  cover  recitation  and  class-room  demon- 
stration, as  covered  by  such  a  text  as  Carhart  and  Chute's  High 
School  Physics,  or  Gage's  Elementary  Physics.  Also,  individual 
laboratory  work  comprising  forty  exorcises  selected  from  such 
books  as  Adam's,  or  Chute's  Manual;  1  unit. 

lintuny,  ('hemititry,  Zooloyy.  About  the  courses  usually  given 
in  advanced  High  Schools;   y.±  unit. 

\'oc(iti()iial  Subjects.  The  usual  High  School  courses  are  ex- 
pected; V2  unit. 

Biblr.  The  historical  portions  of  Old  or  New  Testament  with 
related  historical  facts  in  other  ancient  history;   '/■»  unit  each. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

Iti  all  branches  covered  by  the  Summer  School,  examination* 
CM  !»<■  had  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.     Kxaminations  on 
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all  branches  will  be  offered  at  the  University  on  Sept.  11,  12,  13, 
14,  1916;  and  May  7.  8,  9,  10,  1917. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

All  work  done  in  College  is  estimated  in  credits.  A  credit  is 
the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  class  calling  for  one  class-room 
period  with  two  hours  preparation,  per  week,  for  one  term. 

A  regular  student  is  one  who  is  taking  at  least  14  hours  of 
recitations  per  week,  and  conforms  to  the  requirements  leading 
to  a  degree. 

Regular  students  rank  according  to  amount  of  work  already 
done,  as  follows:  Conditioned  Freshmen,  8  prescribed,  total  of 
12  units;  Full  Freshmen,  11  prescribed,  total  of  14  units;  Sopho- 
mores, all  entrance  requirements  and  45  credits;  Juniors,  all  en- 
trance requirements  and  90  credits;  Seniors,  all  entrance  re- 
quirements and  135  credits;  Graduates,  all  work  for  Bachelor's 
degree,  180  credits. 

Irregular  students  are  those  who  take  a  full  amount  of  work, 
but  are  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  degree. 

Special  students  are  those  who  take  less  than  trie  minimum 
of  work.  Only  those  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  are 
expected  to  exercise  this  privilege.  Any  other  person  must  show 
good  reason  together  with  consent  of  parent.  He  must  also 
maintain  good  conduct  and  make  acceptable  grades,  otherwise 
the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  who  take  most  of  their  work  in  other  departments 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  less  than  the  minimum  in  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  they  will  classify  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, the  total  amount  of  their  work  must  be  equivalent  to  the 
14  hours  minimum,  except  by  special  permission. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
be  credited  to  students  who  bring  certificates  of  completed  work 
in  other  colleges  of  known  and  approved  standing.  Examina- 
tion may  be  offered  on  work  taken  in  colleges  of  unknown  or 
unapproved  rank,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the  head 
of  the  department,   in   which   the  examination  would  be  held. 
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The  student  may  expect  such  an  examination  to  test  his  knowl- 
edge of  even  the  details  of  the  subject. 

Advanced  standing  will  not  be  granted  by  examination  or 
otherwise  for  work  done  by  private  reading,  under  private  tute- 
lage, or  in  high  schools,  no  matter  how  many  units  the  high 
schools  may  offer. 

Students  credited  with  advanced  standing  will  bo  expected  to 
comply  with  the  same  requirements  for  graduation  as  those  who 
do  not  receive  such  standing. 

SELECTION  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

In  selecting  a  course  of  study,  the  student  must  first  choose 
those  subjects  in  which  he  has  deficiencies.  College  work  may 
not  be  assigned  until  all  preparatory  work  is  completed  or  as- 
signed. The  next  choice  should  be  made  from  the  required 
courses  listed  under  the  head  of  "Requirements  for  Graduation," 
and  it  will  be  well  to  take  these  about  in  the  order  of  the  list. 
It  is  expected  that  much  of  this  required  work  will  be  done  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  since  they  are  designed  to 
afford  B  basis  of  general  culture  which  every  scholar  should  have 
before  he  begins  any  form  of  specialization.  Hence  these  courses 
arc  for  the  most  part  fixed,  and  are  the  same  for  all. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  choice  of  "groups" 
described  below  should  be  made. 

If  a  student  knows  himself  to  be  deficient  in  spelling,  pen- 
manship or  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he  will  do  well  to 
place  such  a  branch  on  his  schedule  as  early  as  possible,  for  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  light  to  assign  such  work  at  any  time  to 
any  student  who  may  need  it. 

The  regular  student  must  take  as  his  minimum  14  recitation 
hours  per  week.  Each  regular  student  should  plan  to  make  15 
rrcdits  per  term.  The  maximum  is  IX  hours,  and  in  no  case  will 
a  student  receive  more  than  IX  credits  per  term. 

A  "credit,"  as  here  used,  signifies  the  work  of  one  hour  of 
recitation  with  two  hours  of  preparation  per  week  through  one 
term  of  three  months.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  is  reck- 
oned er)u;i|  to  one  hour  of  recitation.  1  HO  credits  are  required 
for  graduation. 
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GRADES 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his  work  is  expressed  in  grades 
(made  up  from  class  work  and  from  examination)  and  in  points. 
The  grades  are  as  follows    A  +  ,  A,  B  +  ,  B,  C,  D,  E 

A  course  will  be  reported  incomplete  when  a  passing  grade  has 
been  made  on  only  a  portion  of  the  required  work  of  the  course. 
An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  not  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise  it  becomes  a  fail- 
ure.   Work  that  is  incomplete  shall  be  marked  with  a  grade  of  D. 

Any  course  receiving  a  grade  of  E  must  be  taken  over  in  order 
to  receive  credit. 

If  a  course  continues  more  than  one  term  the  student  who  makes 
E  on  any  term's  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  the  course. 

The  points  assigned  to  the  different  grades  are  as  follows: 
A +  =5  points  for  each  credit;  A=4  points  for  each  credit. 
B  +  =3  points  for  each  credit;  B=2  points  for  each  credit. 
'    C=l  point  for  each  credit. 

Absence  from  recitation  brings  a  zero  grade  for  the  day,  but 
if  the  absence  be  excused  and  the  lost  lesson  be  prepared,  an 
average  grade  may  be  secured.  Many  absences  will  result  in 
failure  to  pass,  or  dismissal  from  class. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  prescribing  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  Faculty 
accepts  the  idea  of  an  elective  system,  but  imposes  certain  modi- 
fications in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  students  and  of  the 
institution  alike  may  be  safeguarded. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  may  be  presented  best  in 
sections : 

,     First. —  Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 
Mathematics — Courses  llf,  12w,  and  13s,  thirteen  credits. 
Chemistry — Course  11,  twelve  credits. 
English — Courses  11  and  24,  fifteen  credits. 
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History — One  year,  nine  credits. 

Foreign  Language — Either  Ancient  or  Modern;  one  year  of 
continuous  work  (not  the  first  year  in  any  case),  nine  credits. 

Philosophy — Courses  21f,  22w  and  23s,  nine  credits. 

English  Bible — Fifteen  credits;  nine  in  21f,  22w  and  23s,  and 
six  in  either  31ws  or  32fw. 

Department  of  Biology — One  year,  nine  credits. 

Second. — Each  student  is  required  to  elect  by  the  end  of  his 
Sophomore  year  a  "group"  of  major,  first  minor  and  second 
minor  departments,  in  which  he  will  be  expected  to  complete  in 
the  major  department  as  many  as  39,  not  more  than  48,  credits; 
in  the  first  minor  department  as  many  as  27,  not  more  than  36, 
credits;  and  in  the  second  minor  department  18  or  more.  The 
"groups"  given  below  from  which  this  selection  must  be  made, 
are  so  arranged  that  the  minor  subjects  will  strengthen  the  major 
and  make  the  student's  specialization  more  effective.  Student- 
of  the  class  of  1917  are  permitted  to  select  from  the  older  system 
of  majors  and  minors,  printed  in  previous  Bulletins. 

GROUPS 

I.  Thk  Classic  Group: 

Major,  Greek  or  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
hirst  Minor,  the  other  of  these  subjects. 
Second  Minor,  English. 

II.  Thk  Knoush  Group: 

Major,  English. 

h'irnt  Mim,,.  Grcrk,  Latin,  German,  or  French. 

Second  Minor,  a  Foreign  Language,  History  or  Education1 

III.  Moukkn  Lanouaok  Group: 

Mojor,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
/■'nut  Minor,  another  of  these  Languages. 
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Seco>id  Minor  (with  German  as  major),  Education  or 
English,  or  (with  French  or  Spanish  as  major),  Latin. 

IV.  The  Social  Science  Group: 

Major,  Government  with  Economics,  Philosophy  or  His- 
tory. 

first  Minor,  another  of  these  subjects. 

Second  Minor,  Education  or  a  Foreign  Language. 

V.  The  Science  Group: 

Major,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Mathematics. 

First  Minor  (with  Chemistry  as  Major),  Biology,  Mathe- 
matics or  Physics;  (with  Biology  as  major),  Chemistry; 
(with  Mathematics  as  major),  Physics  or  Chemistry. 

Second  Minor,  German,  French  or  Education. 

Third. — Each  student  is  required  to  make  before  graduation  a 
total  of  180  credits  and  400  points. 

( By  the  term  credit  is  meant  one  hour  of  recitation  or  three 
4  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  term.    For  estimation 
of  points  see  "Grades,"  page  33). 

Fourth. — Additional  credits  may  be  required  of  candidates  for 
graduation  as  a  penalty  for  improper  conduct.  No  student  may 
be  graduated  who  is  guilty  of  any  gross  offense,  or  who  fails  to 
make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  financial  account  with  the 
institution. 

» 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE  MASTER  OF  ARTS. 

Texas  Christian  University  has  prepared  courses  of  study  for 
:  such  students  as,  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  wish  to  take 
another  year  of  literary  work.  On  a  student's  completion  of  a 
year  (forty-five  credits)  of  resident  work,  the  University  will 
confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  is  stipulated, 
however,  that  such  work  must  be  made  of  courses  not  below 
•  the  Junior  year,  and  that  whatever  supplementary  work  may  be 
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imposed  in  any  case,  in  order  that  the  course  may  be  entitled  to 
graduate  credit,  must  also  be  satisfactorily  completed.  Also,  an 
approved  thesis  will  be  required  before  the  candidate  is  accepted 
for  graduation;  this  thesis  must  be  handed  in  before  May  1st. 
The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any 
candidate  whose  grade  in  his  work  for  the  Master's  degree  falls 
below  an  average  of  B  in  any  subject. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  thirty-six  credits  from  the  studies  offered  in  the  College 
of  the  Bible,  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  Hebrew,  New 
Testament  Greek,  0.  T.  History,  Gospels,  Later  Jewish  History, 
Messianic  Prophecy,  Old  Testament  Introduction,  New  Testament 
Introduction,  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Law  of 
Moses.  Monuments  and  the  Bible,  and  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  case  Hebrew  is  elected  as  part  of  the  "foreign  language" 
study  in  the  course  leading  to  A  B.,  it  will  be  deemed  a  regular 
branch  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  are  permitted  to  elect  as 
many  as  twenty  credits  from  any  studies  in  the  foregoing  list, 
except  the  first  year  in  Hebrew;  but  no  studies  used  fn  the  course 
for  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  recounted  for  Master  of  Arts. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  numbered  from  1  to  9  have  undetermined  col- 
lege standing;  those  numbered  from  11  to   19  have  Freshman 
grade;  those  numbered  from  21  to  29  have  Sophomore  grade; 
'those  numbered  from  31   to  39  have  Junior  grade;   and  those 
numbered  from  41  to  49  have  Senior  grade.     The  letters  f,  w, 
,  and  s  affixed  to  the  numbers  of  the  course  signify  the  Fall,  Win- 
Iter  and  Spring  terms  during  which  the  courses  so  marked  are 
offered.    Courses  not  designated  by  letters  continue  through  the 
three  terms.    The  figures  following  the  names  of  courses  denote 
the  time  of  the  day  that  recitations  begin,  and  the  letters  denote 
khe  days  of  the  week.    Each  recitation  or  lecture  lasts  one  hour, 
(  ^unless  otherwise  indicated. 

No  credits  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of  the 
^University  until  the  course  is  completed  as  indicated  in  the  num- 
(  ^ber  of  credits   named   in  the  parenthesis   following  title  of  the 
i  ,course. 

i 

DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WINTON 

hi.     General  Dioloyy.         Sec.  1:T.  Th.,  11:30  and  W.  F.,  1:30 

Sec.  2:  W.  F.,  11:30  and  T.  Th..  1:30 

Sine  credits  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores;  six  credits  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors. 

This  course  is  prequisite  to  any  other  in  this  department. 

-If.  Histology   (three  credits). 

T.  Th.,  10:30  and  W.  F.,  10:30  to  12:30 

*22ws.  Embryology   (six  credits). 

T.  Th.,  10:30  and  W.  F.,  10:30  to  12:30. 

23w.  Public  Health  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  S.,  9 


A  lecture  course  dealing  with  problems  of  sanitation,  wa- 
ter supply,  etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  layman.  Two 
lecture  periods  each  month  will  be  filled  by  various  health 
officers  and  other  medical  men. 
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24f.   Comparative  Anatomy  (three  credits). 

T.  Th.,  10:30  and  W.  F.,  10:30  to  12:30 
(Not  given  in  1916-17). 

25w.  General  Biological  Problems  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  S.,  10:30 
Lectures  and  library  assignments.  (Not  given  in  1916-17) 

26s.  Physiology  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  9  and  W.  F.,  8  to  10 

Intended  primarily  for  those  expecting  to  teach  the  .sub- 
ject in  the  public  schools. 

31.     Geology   (nine  credits). 

W.  F.  10:30  and  T.  Th.,  10:30  to  12:30 
This  course  is  open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Besides 
Biology  11,    Chemistry  11  is  also  a  prerequisite. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  PARKS 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  DABBS 

11.    General  Inorganic  Chemistry  {twelve  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory   1:30  and  2:30  #W.  and   F.     When  taken  in 
.Junior  or  Senior  years  only  nine  credits  are  allowed. 

21.     Qualita  tire  Analysis   (nine  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter  8  M.  W.  V. 

Laboratory  l  :80  and  2:80  T.  Th. 
Prerequisite,  Course  11  or  14. 

The   claSS-room    work    deals   mainly   with    analytical  rc 
actions.    The  course  is,  in  a  very  important  sense,  one  in 
advanced    (ieneral  Chemistry. 

ii.    Ad/vaneec\  Inorganic  Chemistry  ( twelve  credits). 

1 1  :30  M.  W.  \\\ 

Laboratory,  1:80  and  2:80  T.  Th. 

Prerequisite,   Hi^h   School   Chemistry.     This  course  con- 
ists    of   a    more   advanced    study   of   inorganic   chemistry.  J 
Such  Huhjccts  as  the  periodic  law,  dissociation  theory  audi 
Other  modern   views  will   receive  emphasis. 
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I  Quantitative  Analysis  (nine  credits).  Fall,  9  T.  Th.  S.  Lab- 
oratory 1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th.  S.  Winter  and  Spring,  Lab- 
oratory 1:30  and  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite  Course  21. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  and 
operations  involved  in  both  the  gravimetric  and  volumetric- 
methods  of  analysis. 

24.     Organic  Chemistry  (nine  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter  8  T.  Th.  S. 
Laboratory,    1:30    and    2:30    W.    and    F.  Prerequisite, 
Course  11. 

The  course  considers  the  principles  of  Organic  Chemistry, 
dealing  with  the  more  important  hydrocarbon  compounds. 

41w.  Physical  Chemistry  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  17  and  Chemistry  31. 

This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  atomic  theory, 
the  periodic  law,  methods  of  molecular  determination,  and 
electrolytic  dissociation. 

27s.  History  of  Chemistry  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Course  11. 

A  course  tracing  the  rise  and  development  of  modern 
chemistry. 

42f,  w  or  s.  Electrolytic  Analysis    (three  credits).  Laboratory 
1:30  and  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 

43f,  w  or  s.  Water  Analysis  (three  credits).  Laboratory  1:30  and 
2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 

<t  44f ,  w  or  s.  Proximate  Food  Analysis  (three  credits).    1:30  and 
2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  each  of  the  foregoing  courses,  except 
i  Course  27,  is  $5.00  per  term. 

Each  student,  in  addition  to  paying  the  laboratory  fee,  is  re- 
i  quired  to  purchase  a  laboratory  ticket,  good  for  $2.50.  This 
ticket  must  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  laboratory  before 
assignment  to  a  desk  can  be  made.  Any  unused  pari  will  be  re- 
deemed at  the  end  of  the  term  when  approved  by  the  Dean  and 
presented  to  the  Treasurer. 
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PHYSICS 

17.    General  Physics  (nine  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory  1:30,  2:30  and  3:30  M. 

A  course  in  which  are  presented  largely  from  the  experi- 
mental standpoint  the  most  important  principles  involved 
in  the  study  of  mechanics  and  heat.  The  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  text-books  and  lectures,  fully  illustrated 
by  class-room  experiments,  and  supplemented  by  recitations 
and  written  examinations.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
Elementary  Physics  and  Trigonometry. 

20s.  Spectroscopy  (three  credits).         Lab.  8  and  9  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  17  and  Chemistry  11. 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  spectrum  analysis, 
with  a  comparison  of  various  spectra. 

A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  for  each  of  the  fore- 
going courses  per  term. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  BATSON 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

Since  Texas  Christian  University  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
institutions  of  the  first  class  in  Texas,  we  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  others  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching  to  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  present  certificate  law. 

All  person!  completing  four  full  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts 

And  Sciences  and  one  full  course  in  education  and  pedagogy  are 
thereby  entitled  to  a  first,  grade  State  Certificate,  valid  for  a 
period  of  four  years.  Persons  completing  the  course  leading  to 
the  A.  \i.  degree  or  any  equivalent  bachelor's  degree  or  some 
higher  academic  degree,  including  in  these  courses  four  full 
courses  in  education  and  pedagogy  are  entitled  to  the  permanent 
State  Certificate. 

The  permanent  State  Certificate  may  also  be  received  by  any 
p#TOOH  who  has  taught  in  Texas  for  a  period  of  at  least  three 
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years  and  has  received  an  academic  degree  from  Texas  Christian 
University. 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  is  conducted 
free  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  of  Texas 

Christian  University,  and  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  not 

been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers. 

SATURDAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  this  department  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  the  other  depart- 
ments arrangements  have  been  made  for  special  Saturday  courses 
or  teachers.  Regular  college  credit  will  be  given  for  this  work 
which  will  count  towards  a  degree  and  the  obtaining  of  a  certifi- 
cate. The  faculty  will  be  glad  to  confer  at  any  time  with  teach- 
ers wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

lfw.  Educational  Psychology  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

The  aim  is  to  apply  psychological  theory  to  educational 
practice.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  recent  ex- 
perimental work  in  psychology  as  it  touches  the  subject  of 
educational   procedure.     Introductory  course. 

2s.  Methods  of  Teaching  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  factors  that  govern  the 
elementary  school  subjects;  of  the  methods  of  learning  in- 
volved in  the  various  school  subjects;  of  how  to  gain  and 
hold  attention;  of  how  to  provide  for  individual  differences; 
of  methods  of  discipline.  The  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  positions  in  elementary  schools. 
Some  observation  work  will  be  required. 

lfw.  History  of  Education  (six  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  Periods.  It  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  course  to  show  the  relation  between  the  so- 
cial, religious  and  intellectual  changes  and  the  conception  of 
the  aim,  method,  curriculum  and  organization  of  educa- 
tional procedure  during  the  various  periods  in  terms  of  the 
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corresponding  conditions  of  society.  The  work  will  consist 
of  lectures,  assigned  readings  and  discussions. 

22s.  Comparative  School  Systems  (three  credits).       8  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  leading  school 
systems  of  Europe  and  America,  with  special  emphasis  on 
those  of  Germany,  France,  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  will  be  to  compare  these  systems  with  one  an- 
other in  order  to  evaluate  them  in  terms  of  the  ideals  of  the 
respective  nations.  Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  dis- 
cussions. 

23fw.  History  of  Education  in  United  States  (six  credits). 
Not  offered  1916-17. 

If.  Modern  Elementary  Education  (three  credits.) 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  will  be  an  intensive  study  of  the  principal 
movements  in  modern  elementary  education.  A  text-book 
will  be  used  with  source  leadings  from  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Spencer,  Herbert,  Montessori  and  Dewey. 

;~>w.  Secondary  Education  (three  credits)  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  problems  of  the  secondary 
school.  The  work  will  consist  of  assigned  readings,  reports 
and  discussions.  Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  and  Gradu- 
ates. 

2U  .  Educational  Hyf/iene  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S< 

Attention  will  be  given  to  the  administrative  aspect  of 
health  work  in  schools;  to  the  environment  and  curricula 
in  respect  to  their  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  school  chil- 
dren and  to  the  movements  in  the  direction  of  better  health 
Condition!.  Among  the  topics  considered  will  be:  Health 
examinations  of  school  children,  signs  of  health  and  disease 
in  Mhool  children,  signs  of  abnormality  in  children;  the 
ellOO]  physician;  the  school  nurse;  the  school  clinic;  the 
;,  n  it  at  ion  of  school  buildings;  school  feeding,  and  physical 
education. 
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3fws.  School  Administration  in  United  States  (three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  will  be  a  study  of  the  organization  of  our  school 
systems.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  various  units  of 
control,  to  school  laws,  to  the  problem  of  superintending 
schools,  to  boards  of  education,  financing  school  systems, 
organization  of  teaching  staffs,  to  the  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study,  material  equipment,  reports  and  other 
items  of  practical  importance.  Lectutres,  assigned  read- 
ings and  reports.    Admission  only  by  permission  of  teacher. 

25f.  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects   (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  will  be  a  study  of  recent  research  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  psychology  of  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling, 
writing  and  the  languages.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  21f, 
or  Education  lfw. 

26w.  Experimental  Education  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 
A  study  of  recent  investigations  of  educational  problems. 
Special  topics:  Methods  and  scales  for  measuring  abilities; 
grading  systems;  retardation;  elimination;  types  of  learning. 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  intend  to 
do  administrative  work  in  schools.  Admission  only  by  per- 
mission of  teacher. 

27s.  Philosophy  of  Education  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  P. 
This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  basis  for  educational 
thought  and  practice.  The  educative  process  is  studied  from 
the  biological,  psychological  and  philosophical  points  of  view. 
A  critical  study  of  the  curriculum  will  be  made  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  establish  a  basis  for  evaluating  the  various 
studies. 

Courses  in  methods  for  secondary  school  subjects  will  be  given 
by  professors  under  whose  department  the  special  subjects  fall. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  SMITH 
MR.  CANTRELL 

Composition. 

11.  Rhetoric  (nine  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F  or  T.  Th.  S. 

Along  with  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  principles  of 
Rhetoric  will  go  a  careful  drill  in  composition.  One  theme 
a  week  will  be  required.  A  passing  grade  in  composition 
is  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  course.  Required  of 
all  Freshmen.  Texas:  Young's  Freshman  English,  and 
Wooley's  Handbook.    Mr.  Cantrell. 

32.  Advanced  Composition  (three  credits). 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  intend  to  specialize 
in  compositional  work.  From  this  class  will  be  selected  the 
student  assistants  in  English,  who  will  be  given  an  addi- 
tional hour's  credit  for  two  hours  a  week  of  class-room 
teaching.  Open  to  Juniors,  Seniors,  and  graduates,  ('lass 
conducted  by  lectures  and  practical  work. 

3fw.  Constructive  Oratory  (two  credits). 

Open  to  those  students  who  shall  compete  for  the  honor 
of  representing  the  University  in  the  State  contest. 

Literature. 

24.  English  /'rose  and  Poetry   (six  credits).  9  T.  Th. 

In  this  course  the  representative  works  of*  all  the  leading 
authors  from  Beowulf  to  Stevenson  will  be  studied.  This 
course  aims  at  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  best  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature.  Required  of  all  regu 
lar  students  and  a  prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  literature. 
Text;  Newcomer- Andros'  Twelve  Centuries  of  English 
Poetry  Ofld  /'rose. 

.'{as.   The  X ineteent h  Century  Novel   {three  credits).     8  T.  Th.  S. 
The  loading  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be 
Htudied.    students  will  be  required  to  do  extensive  reading. 

Course  is  conducted  in  the  manner  of  reports  and  lectures. 
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36f\v.  American  Literature  (six  credits). 


10:30  M.  W.  F. 


An  extensive  study  is  made  of  the  chief  American  writers. 
Study  of  the  poets  will  be  based  on  Page's  Chief  American 
Poets;  the  prose  writers  will  be  studied  by  reports  and  lec- 
tures. Near  the  close  of  the  year  a  cursory  study  of  the 
Southern  poets  and  contemporary  literature  will  be  made. 

37f\v.  Nineteenth  Century  Poets  (six  credits).  0  T.  Th.  S. 

The  leading  poets  of  the  period  are  carefully  studied. 
Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  papers  frequently  on 
assigned  subjects.  The  text  will  be  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings.  Text:  Ward's  English  Poets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

38ws.  Elizabethan  Drama  (six  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  drama  between  Udall  and  Shirley. 
The  chief  stress  will,  of  course,  be  placed  on  Shakespeare. 
Each  student  will  be  required  to  report  weekly  on  an  as- 
signed play.  A  few  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  care- 
fully studied  in  class. 

39s.  The  Modern  Drama  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  class  will  be  required  to  do  extensive  reading  in  the 
modern  drama.  The  course  will  be  conducted  mainly  by 
lectures. 

41f.  Chaucer  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  large  literary 
and  linguistic  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Chaucer. 
Text:   Skeat's  The  Works  of  Chancer. 


In  this  course  the  literature  of  the  period  will  be  studied 
with  reference  to  its  literary  and  structural  elements.  The 
student  will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  literature  in  the 
making,  and  thus  become  more  appreciative  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  his  own  day.  Text:  McLean's  Old  and 
Middle  Enr/li.sh  Reader. 


42w.  Middle  E  riff  lush  (three  credits). 


11:30  M.  W.  F. 
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43s.  Old  English  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  mostly  technical.  The  student  will  trans- 
late several  Old-English  extracts.  The  stress  will  be  laid 
on  philological  changes  that  look  backward  to  other  lan- 
guages and  forward  to  the  English  of  the  present  day.  Text: 
Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Primer. 

Courses  41,  42  and  43  are  required  of  all  students  making 
English  their  major. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

DR.  LOCK  HART 
PROFESSOR  HALL 

21f.  The  Hebrew  Nation   {three  credits).  11.30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  Pentateuch  showing  the  background  of  the  Hebrews, 
their  separation,  the  rise  of  the  law,  development  into  nation- 
al life,  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  Genesis  to  I  Kings. 
Professor  Hall. 

22 w.  History  and  Literature  of  the  Jews  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Beginning  with  the  Division  of  the  Kingdom,  tracing  re 
lations  to  others,  the  Captivity  and  Rebuilding,  the  Wisdom 
Literature,  the  place  and  writings  of  the  prophets,  the 
political  and  religious  developments  between  the  two  Testa- 
ment ,  the  background  of  the  life  of  Christ.    Professor  Hall. 

23s.  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  (three  credits). 

11  :30  T.  Th.  S. 

Rapid  outline  of  his  life  based  on  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
Study  of  the  principal  teaching  of  Jesus.     Professor  Hall 

Courses  25  and  20,  or  27  in  the  Department  of  English  Bible 
in  the  College  of  the  Bible  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B.  de- 
gree Instead  of  21.  22  and  23  above,  and  are  specially  recom 
mended  to  students  registered  for  ministerial  preparation. 
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|t  31ws.  Messianic  Prophecy  (six  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  general  survey  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament  Prophets 
and  its  bearing  upon  their  Messianic  announcements.  An 
exegetical  study  of  all  the  leading  passages  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messianic.  Each 
prophecy  is  considered  in  the  light  of  the  time  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  arose  and  its  place  in  the  progress  of 
Messianic  development.    Professor  Lockhart. 

This  course  or  the  next  is  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

32fw.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  {six  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

Brief  survey  of  the  kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures.  Close 
study  of  many  psalms,  certain  prophetic  books  and  the  Book 
of  Job.  This  course  or  the  preceding  is  required  for  the 
A.  B.  degree. 

33s.  Monuments  and  the  Bible  (three  credits).        1:30  M.  W.  F. 

t 

A  study  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Palestin- 
ian monuments  recently  discovered  and  translated  with  their 
bearings  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible.    Professor  Lockhart. 

These  courses  are  made  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  the 
I  A.  B.  degree  on  the  well-recognized  principle  that  no  education 
I  is  truly  broad  or  complete  which  does  not  include  a  fair  ac- 
(  quaintance  with  the  Book  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  Source  of 
f-  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  presented  from  the  view-point  of  a 
h  frank  faith  in  its  inspired  character,  but  free  from  any  sectarian 
j  narrowness. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK 

*  PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

lfw.  Elementary  Greek  (ten  credits).  8  M.  T.  W.  Th.  V. 

The  accomplished  student  of  the  Greek  language  will  have 
(1)  a  working  vocabulary  of  the  language;   (2)   a  knowl- 
edge of  its  grammatical  principles;    (3)   an  ability  to  use 
this  vocabulary  and  apply  these  principles,  whether  for  a  lit- 
i  erary  or  an  exegetical  purpose.    To  make  as  large  a  begin- 
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ning  as  possible  toword  these  ends,  in  the  simplest  and  brief- 
est form  consistent  with  thoroughness,  and  yet  to  secure  a 
complete  introduction  to  Attic  Greek,  is  the  object  of  this 
course. 

2s.  Greek  Composition  (three  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Translation  of  English  into  Greek  with  review  and  drills 
in  grammar. 

12f.  Composition  and  Reading  (three  credits).      11:30  M.  W.  F. 
Further  selections  from  the  Anabasis,  with  sight  trans- 
lation daily;  prose  composition,  with  a  review  of  the  most 
important  principles  of  Syntax. 

LSw.  Reading  Course  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Goodwin  and  White's  Selections  from  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dot  us.  consideration  of  dialects,  word  study  and  Syntax 

lis.  Com  position  and  Style  {three  credits).         11:30  M.  W.  F. 
Plato.    The  Apology  and  Crito,  with  word  study,  style  and 
form,  analysis  and  discussion. 

21  f.  Hooter's  Iliad  or  Odcssy  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Three  books  are  translated.    Special  attention  is  given  to 
can  ion,  mythology,  and  the  manner  of  life  in  the  Homeric 
age. 

22w.  (Week  Oratory  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

l)cmo  thenes.  On  the  Crown.     Word  study,  style  analysis 

and  discussion. 

:',lf.  Creek  Tragedy   (three  credit*).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

SophocleH,  AeHchyluH,  Euripides,  study  of  the  Greek  the- 
ater, presentation  of  the  drama  and  of  prosody. 
Not   offered  in 

3'2w.  Arintoth    ilhre,  ereditn).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Constitution  of  Athen    and  Nichomachian  Ethics. 
Not   offered   in  HHn-17. 
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33s.  Later  Greek  {three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Passages  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian. 
Not  offered  in  1916-17. 

34s.  Modern  Greek  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  comparison  of  modern  forms  with  the  literary  language. 
Special  attention  to  the  tendencies  of  modern  tongues. 

26.  New  Testament  Greek  (nine  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Selections  by  different  writers  with  attention  to  Hellenistic 
forms  and  Hebraisms.    Style  of  each  author  noted. 
For  other  courses,  see  College  of  the  Bible. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 
professor  knight  (On  Leave  of  Absence) 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  CRAIN 

All  students  in  the  department  are  charged  a  periodical  fee  of 
60c  per  term.  This  is  used  to  purchase  high-class  magazine  ma- 
terial (at  a  reduced  rate),  which  is  distributed  and  used  one  day 
in  each  week,  with  suitable  reference  to  books  in  the  library  to 
interpret  it. 

llf.  History  of  Medieval  Europe   (three  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Introductory  course,  designed  to  bridge  the  difficult  gap 
between  the  comparatively  unitary  ancient  period  and  mod- 
ern nationalism.    Students  should  take  this  course  first,  if 
possible. 

12w.  Development  of  Modern  Europe  to  1815  (three  credits). 

8  or  10:33,  T.  Th.  S. 

13s.  Europe  since  1815  (three  credits).         8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

21f.  England  Before  the  19th  Century  (three  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  sweeping  survey  of  political  and  constitutional  develop- 
ment, with  comprehensive  readings  on  English  life.  Details 
of  battles  or  of  wars  are  practically  ignored,  to  lay  stress 
on  vital  causes  and  results. 
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22w.  Modern  England  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Beginning  with  the  Industrial  revolution,  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  are  traced  to  the  present  time.  A  sur- 
vey is  made  of  the  rise  of  trade-unionism,  socialism,  popular 
government  and  education,  etc. 

23s.  The  Teaching  of  History  (three  credits).      10:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  undertakes  to  supply  the  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  method,  philosophy  and  "history  of  history"  in  school 
curriculums,  without  which  no  one  should  attempt  to  teach 
the  subject. 

24f.  U.  S.  History— The  Colonies  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

25w.  iT.  S.  History— 1739-1866  (three  credits).      11:30  M.  W.  F. 

26s.  U.  S.  History—Since  1865  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

31f.  The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  critical  study  of  the  period  from  1763  to  1815,  with 
pecial  stress  upon  the  French  Revolution. 

82w.  Modern  Germany  {three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

33s. -39s.   (three  e  red  its). 

This  period  is  left  open  for  the  organization  of  advanced 
students  into  a  class  to  study  a  subject  chosen  by  them- 
selves— with  the  advice  of  the  teacher.  Current  History 
has  Keen  presented  for  the  past  two  years  the  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  European  War.  Other  suggested  subjects  are: 
Latin  America,  China,  India,  Russia,  The  Turk,  etc.  Suit- 
able material  must  be  available  for  any  course  chosen. 

Note. — A  formal  course  in  Classic  History  can  be  offered 
if  there  is  a  large  enough  demand.  Ordinarily  the  facts 
needed  beyond  those  presented  in  high  school  courses  are 
a  signed  as   references   in   the  departments  where  the  need 

arises. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

PROFESSOR  TO  BE  SELECTED 

llf.  Orid  {three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Ovid  or  Virgil's  Aeneid,  with  prosody.  Also  an  introduc- 
tion to  classical  mythology.  Composition,  syntax  and  sight 
reading  will  be  stressed  throughout  the  three  terms  of  the 
year. 

12w.  Livy  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII.  Introduction  to  the  syntax  of 
the  Latin  verb,  by  lecture  and  recitations. 

13s.  Tacitus  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy  continued  or  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 
A  critical  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood. 

24f.  Cicero  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Cicero  De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia.  Composition,  syn- 
tax and  sight  reading  are  continued  through  the  second  year, 
but  the  literary  qualities  of  the  texts  used  are  given  more 
attention  than  in  the  preceding  terms. 

25w.  Pliny  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Selected  letters  of  Cicero  or  Pliny.  Private  life  of  the 
Romans. 

26s.  Horace  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Horace,  Odes,  Epodes. 
Latin  versification. 

37f.  Roman  Satire  (three  credits). 

Horace,  Books  I  - 1 1 ,  or  Juvenal.  Attention  will  be  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Satire. 

38w.  Roman  Comedies  (three  credits). 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  with  their  versi- 
fication. 
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39s.  Roman  Philosophy  (three  credits). 

Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  or  Cicero,  De  Natura  Deo- 
rum.  During  the  terms  in  37,  38  and  39,  work  will  also  be 
given  in  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  and  in  advanced 
composition.  Or  a  training  course  intended  for  students 
preparing  to  teach  secondary  Latin. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER 

llf.  Solid  Geometry  (five  credits).  8  or  10:30 

Preparation  for  this  course  includes  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Algebra  at  least  through  quadratic  equations,  and 
a  mastery  of  Plane  Geometry.  The  methods  of  Plane 
Geometry  are  continued,  original  work  is  emphasized,  a 
huge  number  of  the  exercises  of  the  text  being  solved. 
Analogies  between  Solid  and  Plane  Geometry  are  noticed. 
Required  of  all  students. 

I2w.  Plane  Trigonometry  (five  credits).  8  or  10:30 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  trigonometric  func- 
tions and  anti-functions,  and  the  derivation  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  formulas  dealing  with  their  relations;  the  solution 
of  the  right  and  oblique  triangle;  and  construction  of  tables. 
Practical  problems  of  considerable  number  and  variety  are 

solved.    Required  of  all  students. 

13s.  Collcyc  Ah/ebra  (three  credits).  8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  review  of  quadratic  equa- 
tions, and  deals  with  advanced  chapters  on  complex  num- 
' "  • '  ,  permutation*  and  combinations,  probability,  theory  of 
equation*,  determinants,  and  partial  and  continued  fractions. 
Required  of  all  students. 

Ms.  Sure,  ,/,,!(/  (three  credits).  1:30  Th. 

All  ordinary  problems  of  the  practical  surveyor,  including 
Umd  Surveying,  differential,  profile,  and  topographic  level- 
ing, drainage,  etc.,  are  given  careful  study.  A  liberal  amount 
of  field  practice,  with  a  good  surveyor's  transit,  is  required. 
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22f.  Spherical  Trigonometry  (two  credits).  1:30  T.  Th. 

Formulas  are  derived,  and  these  applied  to  the  solution 
of  right  and  oblique  spherical  triangles.  Application  is 
made  to  the  celestial  sphere,  a  considerable  number  of 
astronomical  problems  being  solved. 

21f\v.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (six  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 
A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  equation  to  the  locus; 
translation  of  geometric  conditions  into  algebraic  terms. 
Conic  sections  and  other  curves  are  studied  by  means  of  both 
Cartesian  and  polar  co-ordinates.  The  general  equation  of 
the  second  degree,  in  two,  and  three  variables,  is  carefully 
studied.    Prerequisites,  Courses  1,  2  and  5. 

24s.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (three  credits).         11:30  M.  W.  F. 

23\v.  Astronomy  (three  credits). 

Largely  descriptive,  intended  primarily  as  a  culture  course. 
A  good  text  will  be  used  and  the  study  pursued  by  means  of 
recitations  and  lectures.    Not  offered  in  1916-17. 

33s.  History  of  Mathematics  (three  credits). 

To  fully  appreciate  any  subject,  something  of  its  history 
must  be  known.  This  course  attempts,  in  a  brief  way,  to 
trace  the  growth  and  development  of  the  science  of  Mathe- 
matics through  the  centuries  down  to  the  present  time, 
showing  that  while  it  is  the  most  exact  of  all  sciences,  still 
it  is  not  the  stale,  dead  thing  that  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be,  but  is  a  living,  growing  science,  vitally  connected  with 
the  progress  of  modern  times.    Not  offered  in  1916-17. 

31f\v.  Differential  Calculus  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

No  subject  gives  one  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  logical 
beauty  and  vigor,  and  the  practicability  of  a  mathematical 
course,  than  does  the  calculus.  In  this  course  a  large  num- 
ber of  formulas  for  differentiation  are  derived  and  these 
applied  to  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of  problems. 

32s.  Integral  Calculus  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

A  continuation  of  Course  31fw.  The  integral  is  studied 
from  the  two-fold  standpoint  of  anti-differentiation  and  the 
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process  of  summation.  After  developing  standard  formulas 
of  integration,  a  large  number  and  variety  of  exercises  are 
solved. 

41fw.  Theoretical  Mechanics  (six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Open  to  Seniors  or  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  who  have  had  courses  31fw  and  32s. 

34w.  Theory  of  Equations  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Prerequisites,  Courses  llf,  12w,  and  13s. 

42s.  Advanced  Mathematics  (three  credits).         10:50  M.  W.  F. 
The  particular  subjects  treated   in  this  course  will  be 
selected  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class  from  year  to 
year.    Such  topics  as  Series,  Differential  Equations,  Definite 
Integrals,  etc.,  will  be  included. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  SARGENT 
PROFESSOR  TO  BE  ELECTED 

GERMAN 

Afw.  Beginners'  German  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  having  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  German.  It  consists  of  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  grammar  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
of   reading  tcxl. 

Is.  Composition  and  Rcadnuj   {three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

This  ih  a  continuation  of  German  Afw.  with  greater  stress 
00  the  acquisition  of  a  good  reading  knowledge.  Pre- 
requisite, German  Afw. 

fw.  Sophomore  German  (six  credits).  Ll:80  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  grammar  and  drill  in  German  conversation  by 
means  of  reading  of  current  events  or  topics  in  daily  life. 
Class  reading  of  about  two  hundred  pages  and  parallel  read- 
ings and  reports.     I'rcrequ isites  German  Afw.  and  Is. 
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29s.  Introduction  to  the  Classics  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Reading;  of  representative  works  in  the  classics  and  dis- 
cussion in  German  of  works  read. 

34f\v.  Outline  of  German  Literature  (six  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  sixth  period.  Read- 
ing of  selected  texts  and  parallel  readings  and  reports.  Pre- 
requisite two  numbered  courses  in  German. 

38s.  German  Classics  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  classic  period  of  German  literature.  Reading  of  se- 
lected texts  and  parallel  readings. 

45.  Goethe  (three  credits). 

A  critical  study  of  Goethe's  life  and  works  with  parallel 
readings,  lectures  and  reports. 

46.  Schiller  (three  credits). 

A  critical  study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works  on  the  same 
plane  as  German  45,  with  which  it  alternates. 

49.  Xiyietccnth  Century  Drama  (nine  credits).      11:30  M.  W.  F. 
This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  literary 
and  cultural  movements  in  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century. 

FRENCH 

Afw.  Elementary  French   (six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Instruction  in  the  essentials  of  French  grammar  and 
pronunciation.  Reading  of  about  a  hundred  pages  of  easy 
texts  with  conversation  based  upon  the  same. 

Is.  Continuation  of  French  A  (three  credit*).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

More  advanced  grammar,  composition  and  reading  texts 
of  greater  difficulty. 

25fw.  Sophomore  French   (.six  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  grammar  with  special  stress  laid  upon  the 
French    subjunctive.     Selected    readings    of  representative 
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texts  of  French  literature  and  composition.  Parallel  read- 
ings.   Prerequisite  rench  A  and  1. 

27s.  Continuation  of  French  25  (three  credits).      10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Introduction  to  the  French  classics.     Lectures,  parallel 
readings  and  reports. 

35fw.  Advanced  French  (six  credits). 

A  study  of  French  history,  and  extracts  from  French 
Literature.  Parallel  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisites, 
French  A.  1,  25,  27. 

38s.  History  of  French  Literature  (three  credits). 

Reading  of  literature  with  discussion  of  works  read. 

SPANISH. 

A.  Elementary  Spanish  (nine  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Completion  of  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar,  with 
(special  attention  to  the  study  of  verbs.  Practice  in  easy 
reading 

12.  Second  Year  Spanish  (nine  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  P. 

A  study  of  B  number  of  short  stories  with  one  long  novel, 
and  the  completion  of  a  composition  book. 

23.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (nine  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  V. 

The  more  difficult  novels  and  dramas  with  parallel  read- 
ing and  the  study  of  Harrison's  Spanish  Correspondence. 

34.  Don  Quixote  with  lectures  on  Spanish  literature  and  meth- 
ods of  teaching  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  V. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

I'KOKKNNOK  WILSON 

'.'At.  Elementary  f'sycholof/y  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Rtqtlirtd  during  the  first  or  second  year. 

L'L'W.  Flenit ntfiry  Lni/ir   (Hirer  credits).  0  T.  Th.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 
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23s.  Elementary  Ethics  {three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Required  during  the  first  or  second  year. 

34.  History  of  Philosophy  (nine  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  introduc- 
tion to  philosophical  thought,  and  includes  a  study  of  Greek, 
Medieval  and  Modern  Philosophy.  Text  with  parallel  read- 
ings from  original  sources. 

35s.  Social  Psychology  {three  credits).  .11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

37f.  Plato  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Source  study,  discussions  and  a  thesis. 
Not  offered  in  1916-17. 

38ws.  Philosophy  of  Religion  (four  credits). 

A  critical  and  systematic  study  of  the  genesis  and  devel- 
opment of  religion,  including  such  topics  as  animism,  magic 
and  fetishism,  with  a  survey  of  some  of  the  great  religions 
of  the  human  race,  such  as  those  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
ancient  Greece,  Scandinavia,  and  others,  with  a  psycholo- 
gical study  of  the  way  religion  originated  in  the  human 
mind,  what  mental  powers  it  presupposes,  what  is  its  na- 
ture and  relation  to  the  non-religious  life.  Not  offered  in 
1916-17. 

39.  Religious  Education  (three  credits).  10:30  T. 

Original  lectures  in  child  study,  noting  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mind  of  the  child  and  its  religious  fea- 
tures; a  study  of  the  Bible  in  its  adaptation  to  the  child 
mind  and  character;  the  methods  and  principles  of  story- 
telling in  religious  education;  a  review  of  the  various  systems 
and  course  of  recent  years,  including  a  critical  survey  of 
the  new  International  graded  system;  practical  observations 
in  local  Sunday  schools;  story-telling  in  other  places. 

32f.  Experimental  Psychology  (two  credits).  11:30  T.  Th. 

A  first  course  in  experimental  psychology,  helping  the 
student  to  perform  experiments  and  observe  the  actuality 
and  nature  of  psychic  processes,  and  to  note  the  significance 
and  charm  of  the  mental  life. 
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33fw.  Psychology  and  Religion  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  psychological  phenomena  manifested  in  the 
religious  experiences  of  the  Hebrews,  the  later  Maccabean 
struggle,  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
and  modern  phenomena,  such  as  trances,  mysticism,  ecstacy, 
religious  epidemics,  revivals,  conversion,  etc.  Lectures  and 
parallel  reading. 

36fw.  Psychology  and  Adolescence  (four  credits).       10:30  Th.  S. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  body  and  mind  of  the  child  and  youth,  juvenile  faults 
and  crimes,  the  feelings  and  instincts  and  characteristics  of 
normal  adolescence,  intellectual  development  and  education, 
the  education  of  adolescent  girls,  co-education,  adolescent 
races,  etc.  Lectures  with  parallel  readings  in  "Adolescence 
and  Youth,"  2  vols.,  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall. 
41w.  Kant  (two  credits).  8  W.  F. 

The  study  of  Kant  as  a  philosophic  system  and  its  rela- 
tion to  previous  and  subsequent  thought. 
42s.    Recent  Philosophy  (two  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

An  examination  of  the  present  tendencies  in  philosophy. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 

Sjiecial  Lectures  upon  "The  .Jury  System,"  "Texas  and  Federal 
Judiciary,"  "City  Departments  and  Courts,"  and  "Trusts  and 
Monopolies,"  will  be  given  during  the  year  by  the  leading  attor- 
neys of  Fort  Worth. 

The  PcHign  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  is  to  lead 
students  to  an  Understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  state 
and  city  governments,  and  to  give  a  knowledge  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic principles 

Political  Science. 
Constitutional  I. (in-  (four  credits).  1  1  :.'{()  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:     McLain's  Cases.     Not  offered  in  1916-17. 
I  If.  State  and  National  (internment    (four  credits). 

9  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

Text  :     New  American,  (iov.  Young. 
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1   15w.  Government  of  England.  9  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

Text:    Lowell's  "Government  of  England."    2  volumes. 

25s.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law  (four  credits). 

9  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
Text:     Burgess,  two  volumes,  and  assigned  work. 

17w.  Political  Science  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text :    Introduction  to  Political  Science,  Gettell. 

38s.  International  Law  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Text :  Lawrence. 

39f.  American  Diplomacy  (three  credits). 
Text:  Fish. 

» 

Economics, 

The  general  principles  of  Economics  as  found  in  the  deveiop- 
[  ment  of  the  concepts,  Land,  Capital  and  Labor;  Rent,  Interest 
i  and  Wage;  Money,  Credit,  Banking  and  Taxation;  also  many  of 
'    the  questions  in  "National  Economics"  are  studied  in  course  21. 

21.  Economics  (nine  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Taussig's,  two  volumes,  and  lectures. 

42w.  History  of  Economic  Thought  (three  credits). 
!f  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Haney's  "History  of  Economic  Thought." 
|]    44s.  Rural  Economics  (two  credits). 
r    45f.  Trusts. 

Text:    "Business    Organization     and    Combination."  by 
Haney.    Not  offered  in  1916-17. 

SOCIOLOGY 

v     24f.  Sociology  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  V. 

Text:  Giddings. 
;     35w.  City  Problems,  Social  and  Economic  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:     Chapters  from  Beard.    Lectures.    Assigned  work, 
i     26s.  City  Government  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

i  Text:    "The  Government  of  American  Cities,"  Monroe. 


Not  offered  in  1916-1 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 


FACULTY 

EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Head  of  Department. 

JUDGE  MARVIN  H.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B .. 
MILTON  E.  DANIEL,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B. 
R.  E.  ROUER,  LL.  B. 

SPECIAL  LECTURERS 

JUDGE  R.  H.  BUCK, 

Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Judicial  District. 

JUDGE  MARVIN  H.  BROWN, 

At torney-at-Law,  Fort  Worth. 

JUDGE  OCIE  SPEER. 

A  I  toriicif-d  t-La  ir,  h'ort  Worth. 

JUDGE  F.  O.  McKINSEY, 

Forty-Third  District  Court,  father  Comity. 

R.  H.  ROWLAND, 

Attorney  Hock  Island  Railway,  Fort  Worth. 

JUDGE  S.  C.  PADDLEFORD, 

A  Itorricy-ul-Luic,   Clclm  rue. 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 
There  is  in  North  Texas  a  growing  demand  for  regular  college 
instructions  in  legal  subjects.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment to  meet  that  demand  by  offering  a  two  years'  course  in  legal 
professional  training.  This  department  will  prepare  students  for 
admittance  to  the  bar  and  also  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
desire  to  take  special  courses  in  law  as  an  assistance  in  their 
business  career.    No  degree  in  law  is  offered. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

Students  of  regular  Freshman  standing  or  above  and  who  are 
regularly  pursuing  the  prescribed  courses  in  law  are  considered 
"Regular  Law  Students.  In  special  cases,  those  who  have  not 
completed  work  to  the  Freshman  year  of  the  college,  but  who  are 
over  twenty-one  may  be  admitted  as  students  and  shall  be  known  as 
"Special  Law  Students."  Law  Students  are  subject  to  all  the 
laws  and  regulations  controlling  the  students  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

"Regular  Law  Students"  will  be  granted  credit  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  for  all  Political  Science  and  Economic  courses 
taken  in  this  Department. 

TUTION  AND  FEES. 

Tuition  for  the  regular  law  course  is  Thirty-five  Dollars  for  the 
Fall  Term  and  Thirty  Dollars  each  for  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms.  If  a  student  selects  special  classes  from  the  Law  Depart- 
ment, fees  will  be  charged  according  to  the  following  schedule. 
Viz: 


Elementary  Common  Law   $14.00 

American  Elementary  Law   14.00 

Constitutional  Law    10.00 

The  Law  of  Contracts   14.00 

The  Law  of  Torts   14.00 

Criminal  Law    7.00 

Pleading    14.00 

Domestic  Relations    7.00 
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Bailments  and  Carriers   7.00 

Equity    21.00 

Criminal  Procedure    7.00 

Agency    14.00 

Practice    14.00 

Partnership    14.00 

Evidence    14.00 

Real  Property    14.00 

Commercial  Paper    7.00 


No  special  "fee"  is  charged  the  regular  college  students  for  the 
Governmental  and  Public  Law  and  Economic  courses. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


JUNIOR  CLASS 
Fall  Term. 

Klementanj  Common  Law:    I  hours  and  1  quiz  B  week. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Books  1-8.  Professor  Daniel 

American  E\ementa nj  Law:  T>  hours  a  week. 

Towncs's  A  in  erica  n  LU'inentarij  Law,  2nd  ed. 

Professor  Cockrell 

Contracts  A:     2  hours  a  week.    Not  given  in  1910-17. 

Text  to  he  selected.  Professor  Conner 

Ciril  Cam  nmcnt ,  United  Slates:  4  hours  a  week. 

Hrycc's  American  Commonwealth.  Professor  Cockrell 

Commercu,]  l'a/>er:  8  hours  |  week.  Professor  Daniel 

Quiz  alternate  weeks. 

Winter  Term. 

Tartu  A  :     0  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

To,,  Hi    „„  Tort*,  ami  CAMS.  Professor  Daniel 
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Criminal  Law:    3  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 

Penal  Code,  lectures,  and  cases.  To  be  supplied 

Contracts  B:    2  hours  a  week.    Not  given  in  191(5-17. 

Text  to  be  selected.  Professor  Conner 

Pleadings  A :    2  hours  a  week. 

Townes's  Second  Pleading,  2nd-3rd,  Statutes,  cases  and 

outlines.  To  be  supplied 

American  Elementary  Law:    2  hours  a  week. 

Text:    Towne.  Professor  Cockrell 

Civil  Government,  England:    4  hours  a  week. 

Lovell's  Government  of  England.  Professor  Cockrell 

Spring  Term. 

Bailments  a)id  Carriers:    3  hours  a  week. 

Text:  Schouler.  Professor  Cockreli 

Domestic  Relations:  3  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 
Text:  Speer  on  Domestic  Relations,  3rd  ed.    Professor  Daniel 

Pleadings  B  :    2  hours  a  week. 

Townes's  Texas  Pleading,  2nd  ed.;  Statutes,  cases  and 

outlines.  Judge  Brown 

Torts  B :    3  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 

Townes  on  Torts,  and  cases.  Professor  Daniel 

Contracts :    2  hours  a  week.  Professor  Conner 

Not  offered  in  1916-17. 

Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law:  4  hours  a  week. 

Burgess,  2  volumes.  Professor  Cockrell 

Criminal  Procedure:    3  hours  a  week,  and  quiz  every  other 

week.  Professor  Daniel 

SENIOR  CLASS 
Fall  Term. 

Constitutional  Law:    2  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected.  Also  McLain's  Cases.  Professor  Cockrell 
Not  offered  in  1916-17. 
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Evidence:    28  hours  a  week. 

McKelvey  on  Evidence,  and  cases. 

Equity:    2  hours  a  week. 

Agency:    6  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 
Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

Economics :    3  hours  a  week. 


Professor  Conner 
Professor  Rouer 

Processor  Daniel 
Professor  Cockrell 


Winter  Term 

Partnership:    4  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 

Burdick's  Cases  on  Partnership.  Professor  Daniel 

Constitutional  Law:    2  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected  and  McLain's  Cases.  Professor  Cockrell 
Not  offered  in  1916-17. 

Commercial  Paper  :    3  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Huffcut's  Negotiable  Instruments.  Professor  Daniel 

Damages:     3  hours  and  1  quiz  a  week. 

Sedgwick's  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Damages,  2nd  ed.; 

P>ealc's  Cases  on  Damages,  2nd  ed.  Professor  Conner 

Not  offered  in  1916-17. 


Evidence'.     2  hours  a  week. 

McKelrey  an  Evidence,  and  cases. 

Economies:     3  hours  a  week. 

Equity:     2  hours  a  week. 


Professor  Conner 
Professor  Cockrell 
Professor  Rouer 


Spring  Term 

Heal  /'ro/tcrf y  :     <i  hours  a  week. 

Equity',     2  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  supplied. 

International  Dam:    8  hours  a  week  and  1  quiz  every  other  week. 
T<-Xt  :     /  ,a  ir  re  tier .  Professor  Cocktf  11 

EeOnOtniee',     8  hours  a  week. 

Practice  Court,   1   hour    I  week. 

PraeUci      8  hours  I  week.  ProfeHHor  Conner 


To  be  supplied 

Professor  Rouer 
very  other  week, 
rofessor  Cockrell 
Professor  Cockrell 


THE  BRITE  COLLEGE 

OF 

The  Bible 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Dr.  Bacon  Saunders,  President  July  1,  1916 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
James  Harrison,  Treasurer  July  1,  1916 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

John   W.   Kerns  July  1,  1916 

Austin,  Texas. 

Eugene   H.   Holmes  July  1,  191? 

Van  Alstyne,  Texas. 
Van  Zandt  Jarvis  July  1,  1917 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Millard   Patterson   July  1,  1917 

El  Paso,  Texas. 

L.  D.  Anderson,  Secretary  July  1,  1918 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
C.  W.  Gibson,  Vice  President  July  1,  1918 

Waxahachie,  Texas. 

L.  C.  Brite  July  1,  1918 

Marfa,  Texas. 


FACULTY 


CLINTON  LOCKHART,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Prof€860T  of  (I reck  and  Hebrew. 
COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M., 
I  tea  a  ii  ml  frofennor  of  Kii<)HhIi  liible. 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON, 

Profsssor  of  Now  Tssto/meni  C/hristia/nity, 

E.  C.  WILSON,  Ph.  D., 

f'rofenHor  of  ItelujiouH  K  duration. 
I  Profe    or  of  the  College*  of  Arts  arid  Sciences  offering  work  In 
the  College  of  the  Bible). 


COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 
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RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  founded  by  the  generosity  of  L.  C. 
Brite  in  1914.  having  separate  charter,  trustees  and  property  from 
Texas  Christian  University,  is  a  corporation  legally  distinct  from 
the  University  corporation  It  is  located,  however,  on  the  campus 
of  the  University,  provides  for  interchange  of  class  work,  and  is 
in  fact  one  of  the  constituent  colleges  of  the  University. 

This  college  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  the  location  of  the 
University  in  Fort  Worth  with  its  accessibility,  its  ideal  health- 
fulness,  and  its  school  and  church  atmospheres.  An  especial  ad- 
vantage to  the  Bible  College  lies  in  the  fact  that  Fort  Worth 
has  two  of  the  largest  and  most  completely  organized  churches 
among  the  Disciples,  affording  a  place  for  practical  observation 
and  training  for  ministerial  students. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  affords  a  thorough  stand- 
ardized college  training,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course 
outlined  for  ministerial  students  of  this  College.  At  the  same 
time  the  college  of  the  Bible  affords  the  Bible  training  required 
to  bring  an  A.  B.  degree  up  to  the  standards  of  Christian  educa- 
tion. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  this"  College,  as  -well  as  other 
items  of  general  information,  are  described  in  the  first  part  of 
this  Catalogue,  along  with  those  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 

INSTRUCTION  TO  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS. 

The  prospective  student  of  this  College  should  write,  address- 
ing, "The  Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,"  stating 
his  circumstances  and  purpose.  Any  questions  regarding  the  Col- 
lege or  studies  will  be  welcomed. 

June  or  September  is  the  right  time  to  enter.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible to  enter  in  January  or  March,  a  student  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  selecting  classes  at  those  times.  It  is  better  as  a  rule 
to  wait,  using  the  time  in  laying  aside  money  to  pay  expenses. 

On  arriving  in  Fort  Worth,  take  a  street  car,  asking  for  trans- 
fer to  T.  C.  U.  line,  which  passes  the  campus.  Report  at  the  of- 
fice in  Brite  Building,  or  at  Goode  Hall. 
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STANDARDS  REQUIRED  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  in  this  college  are  expected  to  have  such  a  voluntary 
interest  not  only  in  Christian  living,  but  in  church  activity  as  is 
harmonious  with  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  Failure  to  show 
such  an  interest,  and  disregard  of  admonition  from  the  faculty, 
will  be  sufficient  ground  for  withdrawing  the  privileges  of  the 
College  from  any  student  at  any  time.  Likewise,  failure  to  show- 
earnest  application  to  work,  as  evidenced  by  class  attendance, 
grades,  chapel  attendance,  work  in  the  Ministerial  Association 
and  such  general  duties,  will  also  be  sufficient  grounds  for  with- 
drawing the  privileges  of  this  College,  even  though  it  may  not  in- 
volve suspension  from  the  University. 

All  regulations  as  to  conduct,  classification,  grade,  etc.,  of  the 
University  are  in  force  in  this  College.  All  changes  in  work 
must  be  reported  to  the  Dean  for  approval. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  is  to  train 
men  who  will  devote  their  lives  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  B3 
a  vocation.  Courses  are  also  arranged  for  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  other  forms  of  Christian  service. 

The  basis  of  all  the  courses  is  an  extensive  study  of  the  Bible 
itself;  first  of  all,  in  the  language  in  which  the  student  does  his 
thinking,  English;  then  in  the  original  tongues.  After  that 
comes  a  study  of  Christianity  in  history,  then  a  study  of  the  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  our  own  times  and  the  art  of  applying  Bible 
truths  to  the  practical  problems  of  our  day.  It  is  believed  that 
this  preparation,  backed  up  by  the  cultural  course  of  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  send  men  out  who  can  meet  the  de- 
mands of  practical  and  effective  leadership  in  the  churches. 

Four  courses  arc  offered,  as  follows: 

I.    THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 

With  the  exception  of  the  unusual  cases  described  under  the 
"English"  Course?  below,  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  are  ex 
ptettd  to  follow  this  classical  Course  to  completion,   for  whir 
they  will   receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  matriculate  for  this  course,  the  student  must  present  four- 
teen units  of  approved  High  School  work;  or  he  may  be  admitted 
;  conditionally  with  twelve.  These  may  be  approved  either  by 
certificate  of  an  Affiliated  High  School,  or  by  the  regular  Col- 
lege Entrance  examinations.  Students  who  are  lacking  in  these 
^units  may  make  them  up  in  the  Academy  of  the  University. 

A  student  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
[Dean,  may  be  admitted  on  individual  approval.    For  full  details 
I  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
in  this  Catalogue. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMPLETION  AND  GRADUATION 

1.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  credits  of  work  in  the  College 
jOf  the  Bible,  including  credits  accepted  from  other  schools  of  like 

:haracter. 

3.  The  135  credits  must  include  the  123  credits  specified  below 
in  column  3  of  the  Tabulated  courses.  This  leaves  12  elective, 
or  if  Hebrew  is  counted  on  the  A.  B.,  it  leaves  33  elective. 

'  4.  Thirty-six  Bible  College  credits  are  allowed  to  count  on  the 
A.  B.,  and  to  recount  on  the  B.  D.  degree.  This  enables  the  stu- 
dent to  compete  both  courses  in  six  years. 

5.  If  Hebrew  is  used  to  satisfy  a  "foreign  language"  or  a 
*"minor"  requirement  toward  the  A.  B.,  it  is  considered  a  College 
,of  Arts  subject,  and  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  36  recounted; 
in  this  case  it  does  not  count  in  the  B.  D.,  but  will  satisfy  the 
requirement  for  Hebrew. 

II.    THE  MISSIONARY  COURSE 

The  missionary  must  have  a  preparation  as  full  as  the  min- 
ister, and  the  requirements  vary  but  little.  This  College  does 
not  undertake  to  offer  the  technical  courses  in  the  science  of 
Foreign  Missions,  and  native  languages  (except  French,  German, 
Spanish)  but  expects  its  students  to  spend  a  year  at  the  College 
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of  Missions,  Indianapolis  (or  other  approved  school),  before  go- 
ing to  the  field.  For  this  reason,  a  course  is  arranged  one  year 
shorter  than  the  B.  D.  course.  It  includes  the  A.  B.  "degree  and 
two  years  of  Bible  College  work.  By  recounting  the  36  credits  as 
allowed,  it  can  be  completed  one  year  after  the  A.  B.  degree. 
Those  who  complete  the  requirements  will  receive  a  diploma 
signifying  the  fact. 

The  Bible  studies  required  for  it  are  specified  in  the  tabulated 
list  below,  column  4. 

In  selecting  his  studies  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  student 
should  hnve  in  mind  the  language  of  the  country  to  which  he 
will  probably  go.    It  is  recommended  that  Greek  also  be  elected. 

III.    THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 

There  will  always  be  men  whose  age  and  lack  of  early  educa- 
tion prevent  them  from  undertaking  a  full  course  of  ministerial 
training,  yet  who  are  capable  of  valuable  service  in  the  min- 
istry. For  this  class  the  English  course  is  designed.  Its  re- 
quirements have  been  determined,  out  of  experience,  to  afford 
the  student  the  most  practical  courses  at  the  minimum  of  time 
and  expense. 

This  course  must  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  longer 
course,  when  a  student  has  opportunity  to  take  the  latter.  Any 
Student  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty  should  take  the 
Classical  course  may  be  denied  the  privilege  of  enrolling  for  the 
BnglUh  Course. 

The  course,  including  some  English  and  History  from  the  Arts 
College,  covers  three  years  of  work.  Those  who  complete  it  will 
be  granted  an  English  Ministerial  Diploma. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  a  High  School  course  be  completed! 
before  beginning  this  course,  hut  only  7  units  will  be  required.! 
Tht  I  must  include:    English       History  2. 

REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE 

Of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  first  year,  En- 
glish  11    (9  Credits))  Second  year  English  24    (0  credits);  andl 
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•  any  College  History  (9  credits)  ;  Third  year  Philosophy  21,  22,  23 
,  (9  credits)  ;  and  Sociology  (3  credits)  ;  total  of  36  credits. 

I"  Of  work  in  the  College  of  the  Bible,  81  credits  as  specified  in 
I  the  tabulated  list  below,  column  5. 

3 

IV.    THE  CHURCH  WORKERS'  COURSE 
Many  persons  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  more  efficient  serv- 
p  ice  in  the  volunteer  work  of  the  local  church,  and  have  but  limit- 
'  ed  time  for  preparation.    If  such  persons  can  spend  one  year  in 

•  the  College,  it  will  be  an  inestimable  help  to  the  work,  and  a  great 
.  delight  to  the  worker. 

i      For  these  workers  a  one  year's  course  is  arranged.    The  sub- 
;  jects  are  specified  in  the  tabulated  list  below,  column  6.    It  con- 
sists of  51  credits.     A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  those  who 
.  complete  it. 

V.  VISITORS 

j 

i  Others  than  the  above,  who  are  mature,  by  paying  the  Visitor's 
*•  fee  may  enroll  as  Visitors,  securing  the  privilege  of  attendance 
i'  upon  classes,  without  examination,  or  credit,  and  without  any 
'  privilege  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  University. 

L  STUDENTS  OF  ACADEMY  GRADE 

I      The  University  maintains  an  Academy  for  the  accommodation 

•  of  students  who  must  complete  some  of  the  entrance  units  for 
i  admission   to  College  standing.      Ministerial   students  who  can 

not  present  as  many  as  12  units  may,  by  paying  the  regular 
,  tuition,  enroll  in  the  Academy  and  complete  there. 
-  A  limited  number  of  Academy  tuition  credits  is  provided,  cov- 
ering the  cost  of  this  tuition.  These  will  be  granted  only  in  ex- 
»  ceptional  cases,  such  as  mature  men  who  have  proved  their 
s  worth  and  ability  by  some  success  in  preaching.  Young  students 
[  are  expected  to  prove  their  fitness  and  determination  by  getting 
'  past  the  Academy  grade  before  receiving  aid. 

fi  Any  student  in  doubt  as  to  his  entrance  units  should  write  to 
t  the  College,  stating  his  case,  and  asking  for  information. 

ORDER  OF  TAKING  THE  CLASSES 
>      This  College  departs  from  the  plan  of  requiring  the  A.  B.  de- 
f  grree  before  beginning  the  Bible  work,  for  two  reasons.    A  stu- 
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dent  will  have  a  better  foundation  of  faith,  and  a  comprehension 
of  God's  word,  if  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  are  builded 
into  his  thinking  along  with  his  development  in  science  and  litera- 
ture. Second,  he  will  get  to  preaching  earlier,  and  will  learn 
to  preach  by  preaching,  and  retain  better  his  evangelistic  zeal. 
At  the  same  time  the  College  will  guard  against  allowing  work 
that  requires  trained  thinking  to  be  taken  by  unprepared  stu- 
dents. For  this  reason,  no  work  will  be  credited  toward  the  B.  D. 
degree  if  taken  before  the  student  has  12  units;  only  9  credits 
taken  while  in  the  Freshman  year,  and  18  in  the  Sophomore  will 
be  allowed  to  count  on  the  B.  D.  These  must  be  selected  from 
the  courses  numbered  less  than  30. 


For  convenience,  the  list  of  courses  offered  in  this  College  are 
here  set  down,  with  abbreviated  titles.  These  explanations  will 
make  the  list  clear. 

1.  Column  one  indicates  the  rank  of  the  course.  All  courses 
marked  between  11  and  19  are  first  year  courses;  in  the  20's  are 
second  year,  in  the  30's  are  third  year,  and  the  40's  are  fourth 
year.    The  50's  are  electives. 

2.  The  figures  following  each  branch  indicate  its  value  in 
terms  of  credits.  A  credit  is  one  hour's  recitation  per  week  for 
one  term,  i.  e.,  a  class  reciting  three  times  a  week  for  one  term 
is  worth  three  credits,  for  three  terms  is  worth  nine  credits,  etc. 

3.  Column  lists  the  studies  required  for  the  B.  D.  Course; 
Column  A  for  the  Missionary,  Column  5  for  the  English  Course, 
;mrl  Column  i\  for  tlx-  Church  Workers'  Course. 


TABULATED  LIST  OF  COURSES 


THE  BIBLE 


In  English 

Ilinforn  dud  I /it  era  I  me 


Col.  1. 
Number. 


Col.  2. 
Name. 

O.  T.  History 

o.  t.  Propfa 

O.  T.  Lit.  (6) 


Col. 
B.  I). 


Col.  4. 
M  ission. 


Col.  5.       Col.  6. 
English.  Workers. 


1 1 

21 


9 
0 


9  9 
0  6 
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Col.  L  Col.  2.  Col.  3.  Col.  4.  Col.  5.  Col.  6. 

umber.  Name.  B.  D.  Mission.  English.  Workers. 

50  Monuments  (3).... 

22  N.  T.  Times   3  3  3 

31  Gospels    9  9  9  9 

12  Acts    6  6  6  6 

Exegesis  and  Doctrine 

14  Hermeneutics    3  3  3  3 

15  Epistles    6  6  6  6 

23  Teaching  N.  T   9  9  9 

51  Chris.  Doctr.  (6).. 

Criticism 

52  O.  T.  Introd.  (3).. 

42  N.  T.  Introd   3 

In  Hebrew  and  Greek 

39  Hebrew  I    12 

49  Hebrew  II    9 

59  Hebrew  Adv.  (9) 

38  N.  T.  Greek   9 

48  Greek  Exeg   9 

58  Exeg.  Adv.  (6).... 

THE  CHURCH 
History 

13  Apostolic  Hist   3  3              3  3 

32  Medieval    3  3  3 

33  Reformation    3  3  3 

34  Restoration    3  3  3 

43  Missions:  Hist   3 

CHRISTIANITY 
In  Practice 

35  Homiletics    3  3  3 

24  Pastoral    3  8 

25  Rel.  Educ.  1   3  I  3  3 

36  Sociology  I    3  8  8  3 
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Col.  L  Col.  2.  Col.  3.      Col.  4.      Col.  5.       Col.  6. 

Number.  Name.  B.  D.     Mission.    English.  Workers. 

53  Sociology  II  (3).. 

37  Missions:   Prob.  ..3  3  3  3 

16  Speaking  I    3  3  3 

54  Speaking  II  (3).. 

55  Phil.  Rel.  I  (2).... 

56  Phil.  Rel.  II  (2).. 

57  Psych.  Rel.  I  (4).. 

58  Psych,  Rel.  II  (2) 


Total   123  81  81  51 

Electives    12  18 

Arts  College    36 


135  135  51 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  (In  Detail) 

DEPARTMENT  I.    The  Bible:  In  English 
11.  Old  Testament  History  (nine  credits).  9  T.  Th.  B. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  American 
standard  version,  down  to  Exile.  The  course  in  Messianic 
Prophecy  covers  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   Mr.  Hall. 

Offered  in  1917-18  and  alternate  years. 
21ws.  Old  Testament  (Messianic)  Prophecy  (six  credits). 
51  fw.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament   (six  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  V. 

Brief  survey  of  the  kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures.  Close 
study  of  many   Psalms,  certain   Minor   Prophets   and  the 
Hook  of  Job.    Dr.  Lockhart, 
50k.  Monuments  and  the  fiible  {three  credits).        1:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  Assyrian,  P>abylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tinian  monuments   as   recently   discovered   and  translated, 
with  their  bearings  on  the  Bible,     Dr.  Lockhart. 
22s.  \<  w  Testament  Times  (three  er edits) .  1:30  M.  W.  F« 

Tin  COVeri  the  history  between  the  Testaments,  follow- 
ing the  Jewish  nation  to  A.  D.  70  presenting  the  times  and 
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conditions  of  the  Jewish  life  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
Life  of  Christ.    Mr.  Hall. 

Offered  in  1916-17  and  alternate  years. 

31.  The  Gospels  (nine  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  facts  of  the  Gospels,  Jesus  in  the  light  of  his  own 
day,  and  his  teachings  for  his  own  and  the  present  times.  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospel,  lectures,  assigned  readings.  Offered 
in  1916-17  and  alternate  years.    Mr.  Hall. 

llfw.  Acts  of  Apostles  (six  credits).  10:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

A  careful  study  of  the  book  of  "Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
with  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church;  including  the  his- 
torical connection  of  the  Epistles.    Mr.  McPherson. 

21f.  Hermeneutics  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  Scripture  passages;  using  as  a  text  Lock- 
hart's  "Principles  of  Interpretation."   Mr.  McPherson. 

22ws.  Exegesis  of  Ejristles  (six  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  great  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  will  be  studied 
on  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  interpretation.  Different 
epistles  will  be  chosen,  in  different  years.    Mr.  McPherson. 

31.  Teaching  and  Practice  of  the  New  Testament  Church 

(nine  credits).    Mr.  McPherson.  1:30  M.  W.  F. 

Based  directly  on  the  Bible  text  itself,  it  presents  the 
fundamental  teachings  and  practices  of  the  primitive 
church,  including  such  topics  as:  The  Covenants;  the  Divin- 
ity of  Jesus;  the  Creed  of  Christianity;  the  Church,  Its 
Authority  and  Mission;  the  Kingdom;  Christian  Faith; 
Repentance;  the  Confession  of  the  Christ;  Christian  Bap- 
tism; Prayer;  the  Lord's  Supper;  the  Lord's  Day;  the  Holy 
Spirit;  Christian  Unity;  the  Resurrection;  the  Judgment 
and  Eternal  Life. 

51.  Christian  Doctrine  (six  credits).  T.  Th. 

An  advanced  course  in  Doctrine,  designed  only  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  much  of  the  Bible  in  other  courses, 
preferably  those  who  read  Hebrew  and  Greek.  Prerequisite 
course  31.    Dr.  Lockhart. 
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42.  New  Testament  Introduction  {three  credits).    Dr.  Lockhart 
A  brief  course  including  a  history  of  the  Greek  text  and 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  including  the  integrity  and 
genuineness  of  the  books. 
52w.  Old  Testament  Introduction  {three  credits).    Dr.  Lockhart 
A  course  similar  to  42. 

1.  Bible  Lecture  Course  3:30  T.  W.  (or  as  assigned) 

This  course  is  open  to  all.  No  lessons  will  be  assigned, 
and  examinations  to  those  only  who  desire  them.  The  lec- 
tures will  cover  such  subjects  as  The  Life  and  Teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ,  portions  of  "Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  select 
teachings  from  the  Epistles.    Mr.  McPherson. 

DEPARTMENT  II.    The  Bible  In  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

39.  Hebrew  I.    Beginning  Hebrew  {twelve  credits). 

A  thorough  mastery  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis 
by  the  inductive  method,  using  Harper's  text-books.  Read- 
ing from  later  chapters  of  Genesis  and  I.  Samuel.  A  thor- 
ough study  of  the  grammatical  elements  with  the  vocabulary 
of  the  most  frequent  words  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Offered  in  1916-17  and  alternate  years.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

49.  Hebrew  II.   Readings  and  Syntax  {nine  credits). 

Extensive  readings  in  the  historic  and  poetic  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  a  thorough  study  of  Harper' 
Hebrew  Syntax.     This  will  include  one  term  of  careful 
exegetical  study  of  the  Hebrew  text.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

Offered  in  1917-18  and  alternate  years. 

59.  Hebrew  III.   Exegesis  in  the  Prophets  {six  credits). 

Exegetical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text  in  Isaiah,  Hosea,  an<l 
Nahum,  with  attention  to  the  textual  criticisms  of  the  pas- 
sages selected.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

38.  New  Testament  Greek  {nine  credits).  Dr.  Lockhart 

A  course  preliminary  to  Greek  Exegesis,  including 
linguistic  peculiarities,  New  Testament  grammar  and 
syntax,  with  readings  from  the  Septuagint  and  va- 
rious parti  of  the  Greek   New  Testament.     Westcott  an«l 
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Hort's  Greek  Testament,  Coynbeare  and  Stock's  selections 
from  LXX.  and  Burton's  Moods  and  Tenses,  with  reference 
to  Buttman  and  Winer.  This  course  must  be  preceded  by 
two  years  of  work  in  Classical  Greek. 

Offered  in  1916-17  and  alternate  years. 
48.  Greek  Exegesis  (nine  credits).  Dr.  Lockhart 

Rapid  translation  and  interpretation  of  Paul's  Epistles, 
followed  by  a  special  study  in  Romans,  analysis,  word  study, 
translation,  and  moods.    Must  be  preceded  by  the  course 
above  named.    Offered  in  1917-18  and  alternate  years. 
58.  Hellenistic  Greek  (nine  credits).  Dr.  Lockhart 

Readings  from  the  Septuagint,  Apocrypha,  Philo,  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve,  and  other  sources  which  belong  to  the 
Hellenic  age  of  Greek  literature,  including  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Given 
on  demand. 

DEPARTMENT  III.    The  Church:   In  History. 
,    12s.  Later  Apostolic  History  (three  credits).     10:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
i  Continuing  course  12,  covering  the  history  of  the  early 

church,  with  all  the  Apostolic  labors,  until  the  close  of  the 

first  century.    Mr.  McPherson. 

32f.  Church  History:  Ancient  and  Medieval  Periods 

(  three  credits).  2:30  Mr.  McPherson 

,    33w.  Church  History:  Reformation  Period  (three  credits). 

Mr.  McPherson 

34s.  The  Restoration  Movement  (three  credits).  Mr.  McPherson 
A  thorough  study  of  the  movement  of  the  Nineteenth 
'  Century  for  the  Restoration  of  primitive  Christianity. 

43.    The  History  of  Missions  (three  credits).  Mr.  Hall 

Tracing  the  expansion  of  the  church  from  the  earliest 
times;  but  giving  more  attention  to  the  expansion  in  the 
last  Century,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  problems  and 
detailed  fields  of  modern  missions. 

DEPARTMENT  IV.    Christianity  in  Practice. 
42.  Homiletics,  and  Sermon  Building  (three  credits).      2:30  T. 
The  principles  of  sermon  construction   will  be  studied 
with  the  use  of  text-book  and  lectures,  and  sermons  will 
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be  prepared  and  discussed  in  class.    Mr.  McPherson. 

PASTORAL  WORK. 

32.  The  Christian  Minister  at  Work  (three  credits).  1:30  T. 
This  includes  instruction  in  such  practical  matters  as  the 
administration  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism;  presiding  at 
the  Lord's  Table;  Ordinations;  Dedications;  Marriages; 
Funerals;  the  preacher  in  the  home,  on  the  street,  in  his 
study,  the  Bible  School,  Prayer-meeting,  etc.    Mr.  McPherson. 

25.  Religious  Education  (three  credits).  Dr.  Wilson 

24f.  Sociology  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of- 
fered by  Professor  Cockrell.  It  is  strongly  urged,  but  not 
required,  that  students  take  it  before  the  Course  36  below. 

36.  Christian  Sociology  I.   (three  credits).  Mr.  Hall 

Beginning  with  the  social  principles  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  study  is  made  of  the  efforts  to  apply  these  to 
modern  conditions.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  the  minister  to 
become  a  leader  in  his  community  in  applying  the  gospel 
practically  to  all  needs. 

53.  Christian  Sociology  II.  (three  credits).  Mr.  Hall 

A  continuation  of  36,  applying  the  principles  to  special 
problems,  as  the  City  Church,  the  Country  Church,  etc. 

37.  The  Problem  of  Missions  (three  credits).  Mr.  Hall 

A  survey  of  the  present  fields,  and  the  conditions  that 
call  for  the  missionary  work.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint 
the  pastor  with  the  general  knowledge  of  the  field  necessary 
to  lead  his  people  intelligently  in  missionary  information 
and  support. 

16.  Pulpit  Speaking  I.  (three  credits).  Mr.  Hall 

This  course  is  elementary,  designed  to  meet  the  practical 
needs  of  the  beginning  preacher,  and  not  to  take  the  place 
of  a  thorough  course  in  Expression.  It  aims  to  teach  how 
io  use  and  develop  the  voice,  to  correct  errors  in  speech, 
awkwardness,  mannerisms,  etc. 
[ft  /',//////  Speaking  II.  {three  credits).  Mr.  Hall 

Continuing  the  previous  course,  it  aims  to  develop  the 
pOWM  of  expression  and  the  art  of  pulpit  reading. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 
-  LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  many  lectures  and 
conferences  are  conducted  by  men  of  ability  and  distinction,  free 
I  and  open  to  the  whole  University. 

THE  LIBRARY 

.     Besides  the  privilege  of  the  Main  Library  of  the  University, 

1  the  student  will  have  access  to  the  new  Library  of  the  Brite  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible,  on  the  main  floor  "of  the  new  Brite  Hall.  Besides 
books  purchased  by  the  school,  the  library  contains  collections  of  the 

,  following  deceased  ministers  in  Texas,  given  by  their  widows :  J.  J. 
Cramer,  W.  A.  Boggess,  G.  A.  Lewellyn.    A  donation  by  Dr.  Bacon 

;  Saunders  of  Fort  Worth  is  also  added. 

PREACHING  EMPLOYMENT 
Students  are  encouraged  to  preach  for  the  nearby  churches  as 
'  soon  as  they  are  advanced  far  enough  to  render  full  value  to  the 
^churches  for  the  income  received.  In  order  to  be  fair  to  the 
churches  and  avoid  abuse  of  the  student  preacher  work,  all  ap- 
,  pointments  are  required  to  be  made  through  the  Faculty,  or  to 
:  be  reported  to  them  for  approval. 

|  No  student  below  Sophomore  standing  will  be  permitted  to 
,  make  regular  appointments  to  preach,  except  in  cases  of  unusual 

maturity  and  experience.    A  competent  speaker  will  rarely  fail  to 

find  employment. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 
3  The  chief  aid  the  school  can  offer  is  in  the  very  low  cost  of  liv- 
!  ing,  and  fees.  This  has  been  reduced  so  that  any  active  student 
i  can  earn  almost  all  the  amount  while  in  school.  Every  effort  is 
;  made  to  secure  employment  for  those  who  are  not  ready  to 
•'  preach.  The  habit  of  "paying  as  you  go"  is  thoroughly  encour- 
aged.  A  student  who  wishes  to  work  his  way  should  have  $75.00 
'!,  or  $100.00  before  coming,  if  possible. 

THE  McFADIN  MINISTERIAL  LOAN  FUND 

i  Through  the  generous  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  G.  McFadin  of  Austin, 
[  donations  have  been  secured,  from  himself  and  others,  to  estab- 
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lish  a  loan  fund  for  the  aid  of  regular  students  in  the  Brite  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible.  A  corporation  has  been  chartered,  and  the 
fund  has  been  working  for  a  year. 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  deprive  a  youth  of  his  independence  by 
giving  him  unearned  money;  but  to  afford  means  of  securing  a 
loan  at  low  rate  of  interest,  to  be  paid  back  after  he  has  finished 
school.  Students  are  urged  to  exhaust  every  possible  means  of 
making  the  necessary  money,  before  resorting  to  borrowing  from 
the  Fund;  and  usually  it  should  be  used  only  in  the  latter  part 
of  one's  course.  Application  blanks,  setting  forth  fully  the  con- 
ditions on  which  loans  will  be  granted,  may  be  had  by  any  one 
making  request  at  the  office  of  the  College. 

the  Fund;  and  unusually  it  should  be  used  only  in  the  latter  part 
Rewards  for  highest  grades  have  been  offered  in  several  classes 
taught  by  Mr.  McPherson.  These  are  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Strange,  Temple;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Dunlap,  Italy;  Mrs.  C.  Q. 
Getzendaner,  Waxahachie;  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Reed,  Sr.,  Beaumont; 
Hon.  Millard  Patterson,  El  Paso. 

THE  POLICY  AS  TO  FREE  TUITION 
Tuition  for  all  classes  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  is  free.  The 
(  lassical  Course  requires  much  and  the  English  course  requires 
some  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  the  desire 
of  the  University  that  bona  fide  ministerial  students  secure  this 
tuition  free  also. 

This  aid  is  not  given  as  a  matter  of  favor  to  select  students, 
but  is  rather  an  investment,  which  is  expected  to  yield  worthy 
returns  in  service  to  the  church  in  the  future.  Hence  it  is  an 
obligation  Of  the  School  to  see  that  only  those  receive  the  benefit 
who  are  genuine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  who  have  the 
capacity  and  the  industry  to  prove  worthy  investments. 

In  order  to  be  true  to  this  obligation,  to  its  supporters,  and  to 
the  genuine  students,  the  University  will  hereafter  grant  free 
tuition  in  the  Collogo  of  the  Arts  only  on  the  plan  of  "Tuitioni 
CrtditC,"  as  explained  below. 

TUITION  CREDITS 

L  A  new  student  may  apply  for  a  Tuition  Credit  amounting  td 
half  the  tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts,  i.  e.,  $.'{7.50. 
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2.  After  a  term's  residence,  a  student  may  apply  for  a  Tuition 
Credit  amounting  to  the  full  tuition,  i.  e.,  $75.00,  for  the  year. 

3.  In  applying,  the  student  must  (1)  present  a  recommendation 
from  his  home  congregation  endorsing  him  as  a  Christian  and  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry;  (2)  sign  a  declaration  of  purpose  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  or  missions  as  a  vocation;  (3)  en- 
roll for  a  regular  course  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  and  follow  it  as 
outlined,  with  sincere  purpose  of  completing. 

4.  In  order  to  receive  a  tuition  credit  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
term  the  student's  previous  record  must  show  creditable  grades, 
faithful  application,  and  worthy  attendance  upon  the  exercises 
to  which  he  is  due;  as  well  as  a  voluntary  Christian  activity. 

5.  In  accepting  a  Tuition  Credit,  the  student  obligates  himself 
to  perform  for  the  University,  when  called  upon,  clerical  or  other 
services  of  which  he  is  capable,  to  the  extent  of  five  hours  per 
week. 

6.  The  credit  will  cover  tuition  only  in  those  branches  which 
are  a  part  of  the  work  toward  Bible  College  graduation. 

7.  Students  who  use  tobacco,  or  other  extravagances,  will  be 
ineligible  to  receive  any  financial  aid  from  the  University. 

8.  In  exceptional  cases,  such  as  mature  men  who  have  proved 
their  worth  and  ability  by  success  in  preaching,  tuition  credit  cov- 
ering the  Academy  tuition  may  be  granted. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 


Tuition:    Regular    Course    (which  in- 


cludes Arts-College  subjects). 


Fall 
$30.00 
15.00 
10.00 
None 
None 


Winter 


Spring 
$22.50 
11.26 
6.00 
None 
None 


Without  Tuition  Credit  

With  Half  Tuition  Credit. 

Matriculation  Fee   

With  Full  Tuition  Credit  . 


$22.50 
11.25 
6.00 
None 
None 


Tuition:  In  Bible  College  only. 


Visitor's  Fee: 

For  one  class  

For  two  classes  

For  three  or  more 


5.00 
9.00 
11.00 


3.00 
5.00 
7.00 


3.00 
5.00 
7.00 
10.00 


Fee  for  Diploma 
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Fall  Winter  Spring 

Fee  for  Certificate   5.00 

Room  Rent,  Goode  Hall    (cash  in  ad- 
vance) per  term,  two  in  a  room,  each  $14.00  $10.50  $10.50 

Same,  one  in  room                                    18.00  13.50  13.50 

Paid  by  the  month,  two  in  room,  each..    16.00  12.00  12.00 

Paid  by  the  month,  one  in  room               20.00  16.00  16.00 

Board  in  Goode  Hall  Boarding  Club. 


This  is  managed  on  a  club  basis  by  an  organization  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  each  member  is  assessed,  at  cost.  This  is  payable  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Club,  weekly,  in  advance.  For  two  years  ex- 
penses have  averaged  $2.75  per  week  or  less. 

EXPLANATIONS 

Matriculation  Fee  entitles  the  student  to  use  of  the  Libraries, 
privilege  of  all  Oratorical  and  Athletic  organizations  and  con- 
tests, including  admission  to  the  programs  and  games  of  Oratory 
and  Athletics,  in  the  University. 

The  College  cannot  agree  to  carry  the  bills  for  room  rent  be- 
yond the  month  due.  Right  is  reserved  to  recall  or  increase  the 
rate  for  "one  in  a  room"  whenever  all  rooms  are  occupied. 

TO  ESTIMATE  THE  TOTAL  COST  FOR  ONE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Matriculation   $  22.00 

Room  rent,  term  rate   35.00 

Board    110.00 


Total   ,  $157.00 


Add  for  tuition  $30.00  for  the  first  term  of  a  new  student. 
For  any  further  information,  address 

The  Dean,  lirite  CoUeye  of  the  Bible, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


THE  COLLEGE 

OF 

Fine  Arts 
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FACULTY 


FREDERICK  CAHOON, 

Drector  of  College  of  Fine  Arts,  Violin. 


(To  be  elected) 

Associate  Director,  Piano  and  Harmony. 

ALINE  W.  WILSON, 

Pianoforte. 

ANNE  McLENDON, 

Pianoforte. 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice  Culture. 

THOMAS  H.  HAMILTON, 

Voice  and  Pianoforte. 

DURA  BROKAW  COCKRELL, 

Principal  School  of  Painting. 

TESSE  FERNE  MOSEY, 

AHHiHtant  in  Oratory. 

LEILA  POWELL, 

Principal  School  of  Oratory. 

CECIL  CRAIGER, 

AHHintnvt  in  l'<i  in  tiny  and  Draining. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  the  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and 
Drawing.  It  is  esteemed  no  less  important  to  provide  and  art  at- 
mosphere and  to  impart  a  culture  in  the  arts  than  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  literature  and  science.  The  aim  should  be  a  real  and  earn- 
est education  rather  than  a  mere  commercial  venture.  This  Col- 
lege is  not  a  private  institution  run  for  financial  gain,  but  a  phil- 
anthropic effort  to  inspire  and  direct  genius  to  noble  endeavor, 
and  so  to  make  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. With  such  a  purpose,  the  University  seeks  to  provide  the 
best  possible  equipment  and  the  most  competent  teachers  available 
at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the  student. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  provide  ample  and  conven- 
ient rooms  for  every  department  of  the  College.  Likewise,  new 
equipment  is  now  purchased.  Every  piano  comes  directly  from  the 
factory  of  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  to  the  studios.  New  models  have 
been  supplied  for  the  drawing  tables,  and  spacious  rooms  facili- 
tate public  speaking.  Every  reasonable  encouragement  to  suc- 
cessful training  in  these  branches  is  afforded. 

CONSERVATORY 

The  faculty  is  one  of  superior  training.  Each  member  has  en- 
joyed the  best  of  opportunities  for  music  study  in  the  leading  con- 
servatories and  with  the  foremost  private  teachers  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe. 

PIANOFORTE 

As  an  element  in  musical  progress  and  study,  the  piano  cannot 
well  be  dispensed  with,  and  even  musicians  who  do  not  choose  it 
£.s  their  instrument  usually  find  it  necessary  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  it. 

No  specific  time  can  be  set  for  the  completion  of  any  course  in 
the  music  department — progress  depending  on  the  pupil's  natural 
ability  and  amount  of  practice.  When  the  prescribed  course  has 
been  mastered,  however,  the  necessary  credential  will  be  issued, 
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irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken  to  merit  same,  pro- 
vided the  literary  requirements  to  Freshman  standing  have  been 
covered. 

A  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  study  is  given,  but  studies  will 
be  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  rather  than 
adhering  to  a  "cut  and  dried"  system. 

Preparatory  and  Intermediate  Course 

Including  a  thorough  foundation  in  Technic — Studies  and 
Sonatinis  selected  from  Czerny,  Loeschhorn,  Bertini,  Kulau,  Cle- 
menti,  Koehler,  Foote  and  others;  also  easier  pieces  by  classical 
and  modern  composers. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course 

Continues  the  study  of  Technic  in  all  its  forms.  Inventions  and 
English  suites  of  Bach,  etudes  and  studies  by  Czerny,  Berens, 
Cramer,  Heller,  Kullak,  Technical  studies  of  Hanon  Joseffy  and 
others.  Sonatas  and  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Beethoven,  Mozart. 
Haydn,  Schubert,  Van  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  as  well  as  composi- 
tions by  modern  writers. 

The  .1  rlist  Course 

Include-  the  "Cradus  ad  I'arnassum"  Clementi,  the  well-tem- 
pered  clavichord  of  Bach,  studies  of  Moscheles,  Joseffy,  Chopin. 
Liszt  and  Moszkowski,  etc.;  the  greater  sonatas,  concertos  and 
compositions  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

Requirements  for  Craduatiov 

Students  completing  the  Teacher's  Certificate  Course  are  re- 
quired to  pass  creditably  a  preliminary  examination  before  the 
Faculty  of  Music,  the  examination  consisting  of  scales,  technical 
studies,  a  two  or  three-part  invention  of  Bach,  and  two  movements 
of  a  sonata.  They  will  be  expected  to  play  by  memory  as  many 
an  nix  pieces. 

f'andidatCH  for  the  Artist  Diploma  are  required  to  give  a  com- 
plete piano  recital  consisting  in  part  of  a  sonata  concerto  and  se- 
lections by  classical  and  romantic  composers. 
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THEORETICAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  in  voice,  violin  or  piano  is  re- 
quired to  cover  the  following  courses  in  theory : 

Harmony 

Either  two  years'  work  in  class  harmony  at  one  lesson  a  week, 
or  a  year  and  a  half  of  private  lessons,  at  two  lessons  a  week. 
In  either  case  the  student  must  make  passing  grades  in  scales, 
intervals,  triads  and  their  inversions,  chords  of  the  seventh  and 
their  inversions,  chords  of  the  ninth,  altered  chords,  all  kinds  of 
non-harmonic  tones,  modulations,  harmonizing  given  basses  and 
sopranos,  and  original  exercises  after  the  manner  of  hymn  tunes, 
and  be  able  to  play  any  modulation  at  the  keyboard.  Chadwick's 
Harmony  is  the  text-book  used. 

History 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  one-year  course  in  the 
history  of  music.  This  will  be  given  in  class,  meeting  one  hour 
a  week,  with  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  term. 
Baltzell's  History  of  Music  is  the  text-book  used.  It  is  advisable 
that  students  cover  a  good  course  in  general  history  before  un- 
dertaking this  course. 

Sight-Singing 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  one  year's  work  in  sight- 
singing.    The  work  is  done  in  class,  meeting  one  hour  each  week. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  which  are  required,  the  follow- 
ing courses  are  available  for  students  desiring  more  work  in 
theory : 

Counterpoint 

Strict  Counterpoint  in  two,  three  and  four  voices.  Francis  L. 
York's  Counterpoint  is  the  text-book  used.  This  course  is  given 
only  in  private  lessons. 

Harmonic  Analysis 

Beginning  with  four-part  hymn  tunes,  the  chords  and  progres- 
sions will  be  analyzed  in  representative  sonatas  by  Mozart,  Haydn. 

Handel  and  Beethoven.  This  course  is  given  only  in  private  les- 
sons. 
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N.  B. — Private  lessons  in  harmony  are  half -hour  lessons.  Classes 
in  harmony  are  limited  to  four,  and  are  hour  lessons.  Theoretical 
work  done  in  other  schools  of  this  rank  will  be  accepted  on  pre- 
sentation of  proper  credit.  Work  done  with  private  teachers  or 
at  preparatory  schools  will  be  given  credit  only  after  the  appli- 
cant has  passed  a  satisfactory  entrance  examination. 

MUSIC  CREDITS 

Realizing  the  value  of  music  study  to  general  education,  the 
faculty  of  the  University  has  decided  to  allow  four  credits  toward 
the  A.  B.  degree  for  work  completed  in  this  department.  Such 
credits  are,  however,  available  only  to  graduates  of  the  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON 
THOMAS  H.  HAMILTON 

Instruction  in  this  department,  while  founded  upon  the  Old 
Italian  School  of  singing  and  the  best  modern  teaching  practice, 
will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  natural  method  for  each 
individual  voice.  In  every  grade  the  most  careful  attention  will 
be  given  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  good  singing  which 
will  give  the  student  a  healthy  use  of  his  voice,  and  insure  his 
future  by  giving  him  a  thorough  understanding  of  his  instrument. 
These  will  include  the  study  of  Correct  Breathing;  Resonance; 
Beauty  of  Tone;  Evenness  of  Scale;  Intonation;  Diction;  Flexi- 
bility; Phrasing;  Style,  and  Interpretation. 

Students  will  be  graded  according  to  their  talents  and  attain- 
ments. Those  who  possess  unusual  talents,  whether  studying  for 
amateur  honors  or  for  a  professional  career,  will  be  given  every 
Opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thorough 
preparation  of  their  work  and  a  healthy  use  of  the  voice. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  every  grade  will  be  to  eliminate  the 
usual  grinding  of  pupils  through  meaningless  exercises,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  songs  and  studies  which  will  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  their  musical  gifts  as  well  as  their  voices. 
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|  Grade  I.  Scales,  arpeggios,  and  other  vocal  figures  in  the  easy 
.  compass  of  the  voice  for  the  development  of  tone  quality,  reson- 
I  ance,  breath  control,  and  an  even  scale.  Easy  studies  and  atten- 
|  tion  to  diction   (vowel  and  consonant  formation),  and  phrasing. 

►  Panofka  and  Concone  exercises. 

►  Grade  II.  Foundation  exercises  as  in  Grade  I,  with  such  grad- 
.  ual  extension  of  the  compass  as  safety  will  permit.  More  ad- 
I  vanced  songs  and  studies  for  the  development  of  the  voice,  with 
,  foundation  principles  of  style  and  interpretation.  Marchesi  and 
j  Lomperti  studies. 

f     Grade  III.    Foundation  exercises  in  voice  production  on  a  more 

•  advanced  scale,  together  with  exercises  and  studies  for  greater 
extension  of  the  compass.  Flexibility  and  coloratura  singing 
for  those  whose  voices  and  style  are  adapted  to  such  work.  Reci- 

I  tative  and  dramatic  singing.  Classical  songs,  and  airs  in  English 
'  from  the  easier  operas  and  oratorios.  (Students,  who  are  quali- 
i  fied  by  previous  study,  will  be  helped  and  encouraged  to  sing  these 
'I  in  the  original  language  of  the  composition).  Trill  studies,  Mar- 
f  chesi  advanced  studies. 

u     Grade  IV.     Exercises  which  experience  and  observation  have 

►  proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  voice  for  the  purpose  of 
r  keeping  it  in  the  best  condition,  and  promoting  its  further  growth 
[  and  development.  Repertoire  in  English,  French,  German  and 
{  Italian;  pupils  being  required  to  be  proficient  in  at  least  one  of 
[>  these  languages.  Church,  concert  and  lieder  singing,  recitative 
i   and  arias  from  the  great  oratorios  and  operas. 

-  Pupils  of  every  grade  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  their 
!    work  will  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  sing  for  each  other  and 

*  the  general  public  at  frequent  recitals. 

Graduates  in  Voice  must  have  completed  four  grades  as  stated 
in  the  Catalogue  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  Classic  and 
Modern  Music;  four  grades  in  Pianoforte;  the  full  course  in  Har- 
i    mony  and  proficiency  in  Sight  Reading. 

The  graduate  must  be  able  to  sing  Arias  from  Opera  or  Ora- 
torios from  memory  and  songs  by  composers  of  merit  such  as 
|    Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Greig,  Massenet,  Tschaikowsky  and 
Brahms. 
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All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance  in 
the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History  and  Elementary 
Physics. 

The  Artist  Degree  is  a  continuation  of  former  work  of  a  higher 
standard  and  enlarging  the  repertoire. 

VIOLIN 

FREDERICK  CAHOON 

First  Grade.  Half-tone  system,  Op.  2,  Book  I;  Book-Technic, 
Books  I-II,  by  O.  Sevcik,  First  Position. 

Second  Grade.  Scales  and  Studies  in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys, 
Op.  39,  Books  I,  II  and  III,  by  J.  Dont;  Exercise  by  Kayser,  Book 
L  by  H.  Ries;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  8,  by  Pleyal. 

Third  Grade.  Schradieck's  Exercises;  Position  Studies,  by  H. 
Sitt  ;  Studies  in  combining  the  Lower  Positions,  Op.  38-a  and  38-b 
by  J.  Dont;  Solos  by  C.  Bohm,  G.  Papini,  etc.,  with  piano  accom- 
paniment. 

Fourth  Grade.  Sitt  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Schradieck's  Exer- 
cises continued;  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer  and  Rode,  by 
J.  Dont,  Op.  37;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  38,  by  Mazas;  Solos  of  medium 
difficulty  by  Modern  Composers. 

Fifth  Grade  Sitt  Scales  continued;  Studies  by  Kreutzer,  not 
including  Double  Stopping;  Concerto  by  Accoly;  Mittell  Classics. 

Sixth  Grade.  Double  Stopping  Etudes  by  Kreutzer;  Studies  by 
Fiorilli;  Sevcik  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Part  I;  Exercises  in 
Double  Stoppings  by  Sevcik;  Solos  in  line  with  De  Beriot's  Airs 
Varies  and  Scene  de  Ballet. 

Scri  nth  Grade.  St  udies  by  Rovelli;  Concertos  by  Rode,  No.  4 
and  No.  7;  Viotti,  No.  23;  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and  Mozart;  Sevcik, 
Op.  I.  Part  II. 

Eighth  Guide.  Caprices  by  Rode;  Concertos  by  De  Beriot; 
Sonata  .  by  Beethoven  ;  Morceau  de  Salon. 

Ninth  Grade  ( V ant -Graduate ) .  St  udies  by  Gavinies  (Les 
Vintftquat  re  Matinees)  ;  Concertos  by  Bach,  Mozart  and  Mendel- 
ssohn; Solos  by  Wieniawski;  Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 
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Tenth  Grade.    Etudes  and  Caprices  by  J.  Dont,  Op.  35;  Ca- 
prices by  Paganini;  Studies  d'Artiste  by  Mazas;  Solo  Sonatas  by 
I  Bach;  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Vieuxtemps  and  Bruch;  Solos  by 

1  Ernst  and  Sarasate. 
r 

ORCHESTRA 

I      The  regular  school  orchestra  and  band  have  been  among  the 

*  noteworthy  features  of  the  music  department  during  the  past 

0  year.    All  students  playing  orchestra  or  band  instruments  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  invaluable  experience  through 

1  the  medium  of  the  training  offered  in  this  form  of  ensemble  play- 

*  ing. 


THE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS 

During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  regular  scholastic  year  a 
[  series  of  five  lectures  will  be  given,  which  are  intended  to  be  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  as  teachers. 
[  The  series  will  be  repeated  during  the  summer  course  to  begin 
.  about  June  1st  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  are  unable  to  avail 
r  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  work  offered  during  the  regu- 
'  lar  session. 
> 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Eight  grades,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  must  be  completed : 
4  The  full  course  in  Harmony  and  two  grades  in  Piano.    A  recital 
must  be  given  by  each  graduate. 

'  In  this  department  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  as  fol- 
•  lows: 

The  program  must  consist  of  a  Concerto  in  line  with  de  Beriot's; 
a  classical  Sonata,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Handel,  and  a  number 
1  of  shorter  compositions  by  modern  and  classic  composers. 

All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  entrance  in- 
to the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  History,  Elementary 
Physics  and  other  subjects  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  aggregate 
14  units. 

I 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

FACULTY  CONCERTS 

The  Music  Faculty  will  give  occasional  concerts  during  the 
school  year.  These  concerts  will  be  free  to  the  music  students. 
Hearing  good  concerts  is  a  decided  aid  to  the  serious  music  student 
from  an  educational  standpoint. 

STUDENT  RECITALS  AND  PUBLIC  PLAYING 

Student  recitals  will  be  given  monthly.  These  are  particularly 
beneficial  in  cultivating  confidence  for  public  playing  or  singing, 
as  all  students  will  give  their  part  of  the  program  from  memory. 
Not  only  the  advanced  students,  but  those  in  the  easier  grades, 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  recital  programs. 

Pupils  are  required  to  take  part  in  recitals  when  requested  to 
do  so  by  their  instructor. 

Music  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their  in- 
structor and  the  Director  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  public  con- 
certs not  given  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

K\  TRANCE,  MATRICULATION  AND  TUITION 

Music  students  may  enter  any  of  the  departments  at  any  time, 
hut  it  is  advisable  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
They  should  matriculate  on  the  first  day  of  each  term. 

Pcginners  are  always  welcome,  and  for  such  there  will  not  be 

any  entrance   requirements.     Preparatory   students  will  receive 

ptciftl  attention  and  parents  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage to  enroll  their  children  in  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

Tuition  is  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  the  music  student 
must  present  a  matriculation  card  from  the  Registrar's  office  to 
the  director  before  lesson  hours  can  be  assigned. 

LESSONS 

Private  lessons  of  two  half  hours  per  week  are  given  to  all 
indent    in  Pianoforte,  Voice  Culture,  and  Violin. 
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I  •  If  students  are  absent  from  their  lessons,  the  lessons  will  not 
b ,  be  made  up.  If  lessons  are  lost  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the 
It  instructor  the  lesson  will  be  made  up;  but  any  missed  lessons  must 

I I  be  taken  within  four  weeks  after  date,  or  be  lost  by  the  pupil. 

GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMAS 

I,  In  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  students  already  advanced 
t '  when  entering  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  required  to  spend 
I  two  full  years  before  they  can  graduate. 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  music  students  completing  a  special 

I  k  course. 

CONSERVATORY  ADVANTAGES 

I I  The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages  to  the 
1 1  student  who  desires  to  study  music  as  a  profession  and  affords 

•  every  facility  to  those  who  study  music  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  edu- 
i  1  cation. 

> 

The  Conservatory  has  its  various  clubs  which  are  free  to  music 
students:   The  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  chorus,  a  male  quartet  and  a 
,  girls'  chorus. 

»     The  city  and  college  libraries  and  also  the  literary  societies  of 

•  the  University  are  open  to  music  students. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 

-     The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  observe  all  National  holidays, 
and  no  refund  will  be  granted  for  lessons  missed  on  these  days. 

•  Also,  no  refund  for  lessons  missed  during  the  regular  examina- 
^  tions  which  occur  on  the  last  three  days  of  each  term. 

SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

LEILA  LONG  POWELL,  PRINCIPAL 
TESSE  FERNE  MOSEY,  ASSISTANT 

J      The  system  used  in  the  School  of  Oratory  is  based  upon  fhe 
Cumnock  Method,  founded  by  Robert  McLean  Cumnock,  L.  H.  D., 
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Director  of  tho  School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern  University. 
Evanston,  Illinois. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

1.  All  classes  in  the  school  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
the  head  of  the  department. 

2.  Two  Private  Lessons  a  Week. 

In  addition  to  class  instruction  each  pupil  receives,  weekly, 
two  private  lessons  during  the  entire  course  of  study.  This 
enables  the  instructor  to  remove  at  the  outset  all  the  personal  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  the  beginner's  advancement,  and  by  direct 
stimulation  and  criticism  to  put  the  pupils  into  possession  of  a 
correct  mechanical  technicque,  and  to  train  them  carefully  into 
all  the  excellencies  of  expressive  speech. 

3.  Education  of  the  Sensibilities. 

The  devolopment  of  the  emotional  nature  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  the  chief  work  of  the  school,  involving  more  time  and  labor 
than  all  the  technique  of  voice  and  gesture.  Thought  is  the  oc- 
casion of  emotion.  A  cultivated  imagination  that  creates  and  re- 
veals a  scene  as  perfectly  to  the  soul  as  the  natural  eye  could 
reveal  it  to  the  mind  is  the  secret  of  all  eloquence.  Throughout 
the  course  the  student  is  taught  to  strive  for  earnestness,  natural- 
ness, sincerity,  and  simplicity. 

1.  Imjtortnnee  of  Rhetoric  and  KiKjlisli  Literal ure. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of  Englisli 
Literature  and  kindred  subjects.  Oratory  and  Literature  must 
gO  hand  in  hand. 

5,  /  i>:>.t  rue!  ion  in  Hiralliiin/,  Voire  and  (texture. 

\ttcntion  i  paid  to  developmenl  and  control  of  breath  proper 
use  <>f  body  in  cultivation  of  Vocal  Energy  English  Phonation; 
hi  tin' i  Aril  filiation ;  function  of  Natural  and  Orotund  Voices; 
Application  of  Forces,  Stress,  Pitch,  Rate,  Quality  and  Emphasis; 
fundamental  principles  and  application  of  Gestures. 

Students  are  taught  how  throat  difficulties,  occasioned  by  wrong 
H  I  of  vocal  organs  may  be  avoided;  how  harsh  quality  of  voice 
may  be  removed  and  pure  musical  quality  acquired;  how  manner- 
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isms  in  melody  and  inflection  may  be  remedied;  how  awkwardness 
in  gesture  may  be  conquered. 

DEBATING 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation.  Pre- 
paration of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied  and  de- 
bated in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  extempore 
speaking,  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform,  and  to  culti- 
vate the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrimination.  All  who 
expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  should  take  this  course. 

DRAMATICS 

"The  "Footlights"  is  an  organization  maintained  by  the  Oratory 
students.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  and  promote  practical  training 
in  the  study  of  the  modern  drama  and  of  dramatic  action  and 
presentation.  Better  facilities  will  thus  be  given  to  the  students 
to  pass  judgment  upon  the  written  and  spoken  exercises  of  each 
other,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  mutual  contact  and  criticism. 

RECITALS 

Public  recitals  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  department  who 
are  prepared,  at  regular  intervals  during  the  scholastic  year.  The 
Literary  and  Debating  societies  of  the  University  furnish  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  practice  in  public  reading  and  speaking. 

CONTESTS 

Students  of  Oratory  have  splendid  opportunities  to  measure 
their  skill  in  the  various  oratorical  contests  held  throughout  the 
session.  In  the  fall  term  is  held  a  Declamatory  contest,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  literary  societies.  The  annual  preliminary 
trial  for  the  representation  of  the  University  in  the  State  Pro- 
hibition contest  comes  during  the  winter  term.  In  March  is  held 
a  similar  preliminary  for  the  Inter-Collegiate  Oratorical  con- 
test. Probably  in  no  school  in  the  country  is  there  more  enthusi- 
astic interest  in  oratorical  attainments  than  in  Texas  Christian 
University. 
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DIPLOMAS 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed  work, 
and  possess  a  literary  education  equal  to  that  required  for  ad- 
mission to  Freshman  standing  plus  two  years  of  College  English, 
will  receive  a  diploma  in  Oratory. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART 

DURA  BROKAW,  PRINCIPAL 
MISS  CECIL  CRAIGER,  ASSISTANT 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  desire  of  the  School  of  Art  is  to  offer  a  means  of  general 
culture.  Art  is  taught  with  the  view  of  training  both  the  vision 
and  the  mind,  especially  the  mind.  We  study,  not  to  do,  but  to 
know;  then  it  may  be  that  what  we  do  will  be  worth  while.  The 
study  of  art  opens  up  a  great  field  of  enjoyment,  fine,  intense, 
enduring  and  utterly  free  from  the  sensual.  Not  only  does  it 
give  pleasure  in  the  appreciation  of  the  master  artists  of  human 
kind,  but  it  leads  to  far  greater  pleasure  in  the  study  of  nature, 
the  work  of  the  Great  Master  of  all. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  objects  and  casts.  Prac- 
tice in  perspective  and  composition.  Still  life  painting  in  oil  and 
water-color. 

Second  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  full  length  casts.  Pen- 
cil sketches  from  the  costume  model,  leading  to  illustration.  Out- 
of-door  sketching.     China  painting. 

Third   Year.    Charcoal  drawing  from  the  head.     Pastel  land- 
rape  and   flowers.     Composition  and  Designing;   painting  in  oil 
and  water-colorK.     Art  History. 

ART  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE 

A  teachers'  training  course  will  be  given  for  those  desiring  to 
prepare  themselves  for  work  in  the  public  schools.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  this  kind  of  work. 
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ART  HISTORY 

The  course  in  Art  History  is  given  by  Mrs.  Cockrell.  It 
g  very  beneficial  in  creating  an  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  art 
nd  in  making  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  old  masters.  A 
ext-book  is  required,  containing  reproductions  and  criticism  of 
he  representative  art  of  the  world. 


LANDSCAPE 

Much  importance  is  attached  to  the  out-of-door  sketch  class, 
is  the  country  surrounding  the  University  is  very  Inviting  for 
his  work.  Frank  Reaugh,  of  Dallas,  will  give  illustrated  out- 
>f-door  art  talks  during  the  year.  Mr.  Reaugh  makes  a  specialty 
>f  landscape  and  animals.  He  has  studied  in  St.  Louis  School  of 
?ine  Arts  and  Academie  Julien,  Paris;  is  a  member  of  the  So- 
■iety  of  Western  Artists,  and  his  work  is  well  known  at  the  lead- 
ng  exhibitions  of  our  country. 


f  ART  CLUB 

u  An  Art  Club,  called  the  "Brushes,"  is  organized  for  the  bene- 
>fit  of  all  art  students.  This  club  has  for  its  object  the  further- 
ance of  the  general  interests  of  the  school,  and  is  a  source  of 
[benefit  and  pleasure  to  its  members. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  best  work  of  the  students  will  be  exhibited  in  the  studio 
at  least  once  each  term,  and  the  work  is  often  sent  to  exhibits 
*  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

HOURS  FOR  WORK 

The  Studio  is  open  during  all  the  school  hours  of  the  Univer- 
sity. The  regular  tuition  provides  for  four  two-hour  lessons  a 
week.  Firing  is  given  free  on  all  china  done  during  the  regular 
lesson  time.    The  free-hand  drawing  is  given  two  hours  per  week. 
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GRADUATION 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  students  who  have  completed 
the  full  three  years'  course  as  laid  down  in  this  Catalogue  and 
have  the  equivalent  of  Freshman  standing  in  the  University,  in- 
cluding English,  3  units;  General  History,  1  unit,  and  Elementary 
Physics,  1  unit.  A  teachers'  certificate  will  be  given  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  two  years'  course  in  water-color  and  china-painting  or 
the  Art  Supervisors'  Course. 


THE  COLLEGE 

OF 

Business 

J.  A.  DACUS,  PRINCIPAL 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business  has  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  Department.  He  is  assisted  by  competent  teachers. 
In  point  of  equipment,  courses,  advantages,  etc.,  the  College  of 
Business  is  second  to  no  other  department  or  Business  College  in 
this  part  of  the  country.    It  is  complete  within  itself. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Business 
is  to  supply  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  careers;  to  impart  that 
knowledge  most  valuable  and  essential  to  all  persons  seeking  an 
honest  living;  and,  in  fact,  practically  to  qualify  young  men  and 
women  for  the  stern  realities  of  life.  Its  work  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  through  a  study  of  commercial  methods  and  economic 
forces,  a  young  man  may  obtain  at  least  as  valuable  mental  dis- 
cipline as  in  the  so-called  culture  studies  and  in  addition  will 
fain  practical  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  that  make  for 
efficiency  in  business.  Again  its  work  is  based  upon  the  demon- 
ited  fact  that  every  person  should  have  a  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, accounts  and  finance,  because  they  are  necessary  elements 

everyday  life.  The  modern  business  man  needs  training  of  the 
highe  I  order,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical, 
ical  and  BOCia]  sciences  and  of  their  application  to  commerce 
indu  try.  The  presenl  age  is  a  commercial  one  with  rapid 
development  of  modern  industrial  processes.  The  growing  de- 
mand  Of  the  present  arc  is  Commercial  Education.  The  purpose 
of  the  College  of  Business  of  Texas  Christian  University,  with 
its  splendid  equipment,  courses  and  advantages,  is  to  meet  that 
demand. 

LOCATION  AND  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 
1.  The  location  is  most  desirable.  Fort  Worth  is  an  important 
i  ail  l  oad  (  enter,  and  is  accessible  from  every  direction.  The  Uni- 
versity grounds  are  more  than  100  feet  above  the  city,  making  it 
not  only  cool  and  delightful,  but  affording  a  commanding  and  in- 
spiring view. 

'1.  A  well  organized  Academy  makes  it  possible  for  a  student 
to  review  any  literary  branches  in  which  he  may  be  deficient  and 
at  the  arne  time  take  a  course  in  Business.  Any  course  in  the 
'  r.ivei  ity.  for  which  the  student  is  prepared,  is  open  to  the  stu- 
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dent  of  this  department.  So  also  are  the  departments  of  music, 
oratory  and  art  open  to  them.  Students  of  this  department  may, 
therefore,  with  only  a  slight  increase  in  the  expenses,  take  almost 
any  work  they  may  desire. 

3.  The  library  privileges  of  the  University  are  open  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Business  College. 

4.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and  all  living  rooms  are  sup- 
plied with  pure  artesian  water. 

5.  The  young  ladies  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a  com- 
petent lady  principal. 

6.  The  personnel  of  the  student  body  is  a  matter  of  pride.  The 
majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  and  women  of  high  ideals 
and  lofty  purposes.  They  are  in  school  because  they  want  an 
education. 

7.  The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  University  is  of  a  high 
order.  The  excellent  churches,  the  daily  chapel  exercises  and  the 
student  religious  organizations  provide  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  student  in  an  effective  way. 

8.  Considering  the  advantages  offered,  the  expenses  are  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  some 
time  and  are  "rusty,"  and  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  such 
studies  as  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Reading,  etc.,  we  give  a  pre- 
paratory course.  If  the  student  is  really  deficient,  it  will  require 
some  four  or  six  months'  earnest  work  before  he  will  be  able  to 
take  up  the  Business  or  Shorthand  course;  but  if  he  is  only 
"rusty,"  or  deficient  in  one  or  two  studies,  he  may  enter  upon  a 
Business  or  Shorthand  course  at  once,  join  these  preparatory 
classes,  and  make  up  his  deficiencies.  This  is  one  of  the  many  ad- 
vantages the  student  has  here  and  that  he  cannot  get  at  any  regu- 
lar Business  College.  These  preparatory  classes  are  taught  by 
our  regular  literary  teachers. 

BUSINESS  COURSE 
Bookkeeping,    Business    Practice,    Penmanship,  Typewriting, 
Business   Spelling,   Commercial   Law,   Business  Correspondence, 
Office  Customs. 
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BOOKKEEPING  AND  BUSINESS  PRACTICE 

The  course  in  Bookkeeping  is  practical  and  interesting  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  student 
"learns  to  do  by  doing."  The  work  is  given  in  sets  representing 
the  general  lines  of  business.  It  begins  with  the  first  principles, 
namely,  teaching  the  student  how  to  systematically  make  records 
oi  all  purchases,  whether  for  cash,  on  an  open  account,  on  notes 
or  otherwise;  how  to  record  all  sales,  whether  on  open  account, 
notes  or  otherwise.  The  student  is  taught  early  in  the  course  to 
write  such  business  papers  as  notes,  drafts,  checks,  etc.,  and  to 
properly  record  same.  After  the  basis  is  laid,  he  is  then  given 
the  first  set,  which  is  on  the  General  Merchandising  Business.  In 
this  set  the  student  is  supplied  with  $8,000  in  College  Currency, 
actually  engages  in  the  General  Merchandising  Business,  handles 
the  cash,  buys  and  sells  merchandise  as  the  general  merchant 
•  Iocs,  pays  rent,  salaries,  freight,  writes  out  all  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  etc.,  for  a  given  time,  at  which  time  he  is  required  to  ren- 
der  a  statement  exhibiting  total  debits,  credits,  losses,  gains,  re- 
ources  and  liabilities.  Books  to  be  used  in  this  set  are  Cash, 
Journal,  Sales,  Ledger,  Invoice  Book,  Bills  Receivable  Register 
and  Bills  Payable  Register.  Of  course  the  student  has  Check 
Book,  Receipt  Book,  Note  Book,  and  keeps  stubs  properly  filled 
"lit  in  these  books.  This  is  a  very  practical  set,  and  the  larger 
pari  w.i  taken  from  a  General  Merchandising  Business  by  Pro- 
fessor Dacus. 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPET  BUSINESS 

Thil  is  the  second  set,  and  represents  a  partnership  business 
for  an  up-to-date  furniture  and  carpet  house.  In  this,  as  in  all 
the  work  throughout  the  entire  course,  all  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
and  other  business  papers  are  written  out  by  the  student. 

HARDWARE  BUSINESS 

This  is  the  third  set,  and  the  student  starts  the  business  with 
both  resources  and  liabilities  on  hand.  lie  is  expected  to  adjust 
thexe  points  and  run  the  business  for  three  consecutive  monthF, 
making  monthly  and  final  statements  to  the  proprietor. 
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GROCERY  BUSINESS 

In  this,  the  fourth  set,  the  student  is  supplied  with  $5,000  in 
r    College  Currency,  with  which  he  engages  in  business.    He  uses 
(  ash.  Journal,  Sales  and  Ledger  Books.    As  auxiliaries  he  may 
have  Order  Book,  Purchasing  Journal,  Invoice  Book,  Customer/s 
Check-up  Book,  Bills  Receivable  and  Bills  Payable  Register.  He 
buys  groceries  in  large  quantities  and  sells  in  small  quantities; 
.    in  other  words,  runs  a  retail  grocery  business  for  a  certain  length 
of  time,  making  out,  of  course,  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  etc.;  and 
,    as  a  corporation  is  to  be  formed,  he  is  now  instructed  to  make  a 
!    full  statement  showing  all  debits,  credits,  losses,  gains,  resources 
and  liabilities.    This  is  designed  to  teach  the  student  how  to 
change  from  an  individual  business  to  a  corporation  business. 
The  books  having  been  closed,  nine  other  persons  are  here  ad- 
,    mitted  into  the  business,  putting  in  $10,000  each,  thus  organizing 

*  a  corporation  of  $100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  Whole- 
L  sale  Grocery  Business.  The  student  is  employed  as  bookkeeper, 
'(  city  and  traveling  salesmen  are  employed,  books  are  opened  by 
>.  the  student,  and  the  business  is  conducted  for  a  period  of  time 
f   necessary  to  familiarize  the  student  with  this  kind  of  bookkeeping. 

i 

BUSINESS  OFFICES 

i 

There  are  several  well  equipped  business  offices  in  the  College 
!   of   Business,   such   as   Merchants'   Emporium,   Commercial  Ex- 
^  change,  Interstate  Transportation  Office,  College  National  Bank 
with  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000,  Postoffice,  etc.    Throughout  the 
j,  course  the  student  has  business  transaction  daily  with  each  of 

•  these  offices,  and  each  student  is  required  to  spend  from  one  to 
two  weeks  in  each  of  these  offices;  hence,  when  a  student  has 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Business  in  Bookkeeping  and  goes 
to  accept  a  position  he  is  at  home;  it  is  like  changing  from  one 
office  to  another;  he  has  "learned  to  do  by  doing";  he  places 
money  on  deposit,  discounts  notes  through  the  bank,  draws  drafts 
on  customers,  pays  freight,  receives  mail  through  postoffice,  and, 
in  fact,  conducts  each  class  or  line  of  business  for  which  he  is 
bookkeeper  in  a  very  business-like  manner. 

V 
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MODERN  OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

National  Cash  Register  (Electrical) ;  Edison's  Electrical  Busi- 
ness Phonograph;  Typewriters;  Egry  Eales  Register;  Neostyle 
Duplicator;  Burroughs  Adding  Machine. 

The  large  Electrical  Cash  Register  is  placed  in  the  Retailers' 
Exchange,  one  of  our  business  offices,  where  the  student,  while 
working  in  the  office,  must  make  all  entries  through  the  Regis- 
ter and  his  cash  must  balance  with  the  Cash  Wheel.  This  teaches 
the  student  to  be  accurate,  for  he  is  dealing  with  a  mechanical 
appliance  that  will  keep  strict  account  of  all  cash  taken  in  and 
paid  out. 

The  Edison  Business  Phonograph  is  another  wonderful  ma- 
chine that  we  teach  our  students  to  use.  The  teacher  dictates 
business  letters  to  it,  then  the  machine  dictates  the  letters  to  the 
students.  This  gives  the  pupils  many  advantages  that  they  have 
not  heretofore  had.  The  machine  has  a  change  of  speed  and  by 
regulating  it,  forces  the  pupils  to  write  faster;  hence,  greater 
speed  is  acquired. 

We  teach  the  student  to  use  typewriters  with  the  standard  key- 
boards, so  that  they  will  be  able  to  use  any  machine  when  they 
leave  school.  Our  typewriters  are  kept  in  the  very  best  condi- 
tion, for  we  have  arranged  with  a  mechanic  to  go  over  our  ma- 
chines monthly  and  give  them  any  needed  repairs. 

The  Egry  Sales  Register  is  placed  in  the  Union  Wholesale 
House,  and  each  bill  of  goods  sold  must  be  registered  on  this  ma- 
chine. All  transactions  are  under  lock,  hence  no  sales  tickets  arc 
lost.    This  register  eliminates  the  sales  pad. 

The  Neostyle  is  the  time  saver  for  the  business  man  who  wants 
to  put  out  a  circular  letter.  After  the  stencil  has  been  cut  and 
is  placed  on  the  pad,  letters  at  the  rate  of  500  per  hour  may  be 
written.  Our  students  are  taught  how  to  place  the  stencil  in  the 
typewriter,  how  to  cut  It;  in  fact,  each  student  must  learn  how  to 
operate  the  machine  in  detail  and  get  out  letters. 

The  Hurroughs  Adding  Machine  also  takes  its  place  in  our 
Commercial  Department.  Students  are  taught  to  get  off  state- 
ments, proof  add  their  balance  and  use  the  Adding  Machine  just 
the  same  as  if  they  were  in  a  business  office. 

Any  fK'ruon  who  wishes  to  enter  a  business  office  should  have 
a  foil  knowledge  of  the  above  named  appliances.    These  are  used 
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in  all  the  modern  business  offices,  and  are  to  be  learned  after 
one  enters  the  office  if  he  does  not  get  acquainted  with  them  in  the 
schoolroom.  We  specialize  in  giving  the  student  things  that  will 
help  him  draw  a  larger  salary. 

The  Business  Phonograph  and  Neostyle  are  required  with  the 
Shorthand  Course.  The  National  Cash  Register,  Burroughs  Add- 
ing Machine  and  Egry  Sales  Register  are  required  with  the  Book- 
keeping Course. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 
The  course  in  Commercial  Law  covers  the  subjects  of  Contracts, 
Remedies,  Defenses,  Damages,  Negotiable  Paper,  Interest  and 
Usury,  Sale  of  Personal  Property,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Bailments, 
Guaranty,  Shpping,  Common  Carriers,  Agency,  Partnership,  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  Corporations,  Leases,  Deeds,  Mortgages,  High- 
ways, and  also  a  short  treatise  on  the  various  Courts,  State  and 
National,  and  pleading  and  practice. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  legal  forms  in  com- 
"  mon  use,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write  any  ordinary  form 
offhand  before  completing  this  subject.    In  addition  to  the  class- 
work  on  this  subject,  the  student  gets  a  great  deal  of  practical 
,  experience  in  writing  up  the  various  forms  required  in  his  book- 
1  keeping  work. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

h  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that  rapid,  practical,  plain  writing 
f  cannot  be  successfully  taught  from  copybooks.  For  this  reason, 
I  we  teach  the  subject  from  the  board,  putting  great  stress  on 
!  position  at  desk,  movement,  form  and  speed,  and  as  helps,  we  use 
wpen  written  copies.  Criticisms  are  freely  given  and  much  earnest 
work  is  done  that  we  may  be  able  to  turn  out  students  who  can 
^  write  a  bold,  rapid,  legible  hand.  All  students  cannot  become 
!  professional,  but  any  earnest  student  can  at  least  acquire  an 
i  epistolary  style. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 
W    Before  entering  upon  this  subject  the  student  should  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  English  Grammar.     Throughout  the  entire 
| ! course  he  has  much  need  of  correspondence;  he  is,  however,  taught 
i  |.the  various  parts  of  letters,  arrangements,  folding,  inserting,  ad- 
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dressing  envelopes,  and  how  to  enclose  commercial  papers.  The 
student  gets  much  practice  in  actually  writing  letters,  ordering 
goods,  making  remittances,  and  conducting  in  a  general  way  all 
correspondence  necessary  to  carry  on  the  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness for  which  he  is  bookkeeper  while  taking  his  course.  His 
correspondence  becomes  a  part  of  his  work,  and  he  is  graded  on 
it  the  same  as  on  bookkeeping  or  other  subjects. 

BUSINESS  SPELLING 

As  the  heading  implies,  we  teach  only  business  spelling  in  this 
department,  and  this  is  given  to  the  department  as  a  whole.  Regu- 
lar lessons  are  assigned  with  a  certain  number  of  words  to  be 
looked  up  daily  in  the  dictionary;  these  lessons  are  pronounced 
the  following  day  while  each  pupil  with  pencil  and  tablet  is  writ- 
ing the  word,  exchanges  of  papers  are  then  made,  papers  graded, 
and  grades  called  for.  These  grades  are  kept  and  from  them 
daily  reports  are  obtained.  Spelling  is  the  one  thing  on  which 
almost  everyone  gets  "rusty,"  unless  kept  "rubbed  up"  by  daily 
references  to  spellers  and  dictionaries. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  THE  BOOK- 
KEEPING COURSE 

The  work  iii  Bookkeeping  is  entirely  individual,  and  when  the 
tudenl  has  done  the  work  outlined,  has  made  passing  grade  on 
final  examination,  and  is  able  to  write  forty  words  per  minute 
on  typewriter  for  five  consecutive  minutes,  his  course  is  completed, 
providing,  of  course,  he  has  a  passing  grade  on  all  the  other 
studies  in  the  course.  The  average  grade  required  on  all  studies 
is  7f>  per  cent. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

Each  student  in  this  course  has  a  desk  with  cash  drawer  and 
book  rack;  in  fact,  all  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  business, 
office.  There  is  also  a  full  line  of  offices  that  represent  the  par- 
ties with  whom  the  student  deals.  Most  of  these  offices  are  equip- 
ped with  modern  office  appliances,  such  as  the  National  Cash 
I  -  ;  i  ter.  V.vry  Sales  Register,  and  the  Burroughs  Adding  Ma- 
chine.     We  have  cardboard   with   the  name  and   price  written 
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"  thereon  to  represent  merchandise,  and  College  currency  to  repre- 
U  sent  the  money. 

AMANUENSIS  COURSE 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  Commercial 
Law,  Legal  Forms,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Office  Customs,  and 
I  Court  Reporting. 

SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  given  in  sheets,  that  is,  one  lesson  at  a  time.  We 
cover  the  principles  in  ten  lessons.    The  First  Lesson  is  on  the 
consonant  alphabet,  with  necessary  practice;  The  Second  Lesson 
is  on  the  vowels,  with  practice  thereon;  The  Third  Lesson  is  on 
the  diphthongs  and  word-signs;  The  Fourth  Lesson  contains  com- 
ments on  the  consonants,  brief  w's  and  y's;  The  Fifth  Lesson  ex- 
[  plains  the  circles,  loops  and  translating;   The  Sixth  Lesson  ex- 
'  plains  the  Halving  Principle  and  gives  practice  of  some;  The 
[  Seventh  Lesson  is  an  explanation  of  the  doubling  principle;  The 
Eighth  Lesson  explains  the  initial  hooks;  The  Ninth  Lesson  ex- 
.  plains  the  final  hooks;  The  Tenth  Lesson  contains  a  full  list  of 
prefixes  and  affixes.    After  the  principles  have  been  mastered,  a 
L  large  amount  of  practice  is  given  in  business  letters,  legal  docu- 
;  ments,  court  testimony,  clippings  from  newspapers,  etc.,  for  speed 

•  practice. 

!  The  students  do  a  great  deal  of  the  private  correspondence  of 
'  the  Principal  of  the  College  of  Business,  as  well  as  for  many  of 

|  the  other  teachers  and  students  of  the  University,  and  are  re- 
squired  to  go  through  much  office  work  in  the  way  of  making 

i :  carbon  copies,  press  copies,  filing  various  classes  of  papers,  writ- 

*  ing  out  deeds,  leases,  mortgages,  articles  of  agreement,  etc., 
whence,  when  the  student  graduates  in  the  Amanuensis  Course  he 
i  is  a  practical  stenographer. 

Persons  who  have  started  Shorthand  but  have  not  had  the 
'opportunity  to  finish  same  would  do  well  to  enter  the  College 
of  Business,  as  they  can  get  almost  any  standard  system.  We 
teach  only  one  system  to  beginners,  but  try  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  taken  a  part  of  some  other  system. 
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TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  of  equal  importance  with  shorthand;  in  fact, 
the  salary  depends  chiefly  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the 
operator.  We  teach  the  Touch  Method  because  it  is  faster  than 
the  Sight,  it  saves  the  time  of  looking  from  the  keyboard  to  the 
copy  and  back  to  the  keyboard.  You  do  not  lose  the  place  when 
you  are  writing  by  Touch  and  you  do  lose  it  when  you  write  by 
Sight.  Those  who  have  learned  elsewhere,  however,  and  can  sat- 
isfy our  requirements,  will  not  be  denied  diplomas  simply  because 
they  use  the  Sight  method. 

A  systematic  course  of  lessons  is  given,  including  business  let- 
ters, tabulating,  manifolding,  etc.  Full  explanations  and  care 
of  the  typewriter  are  given,  and  regular  practice  periods  are  as- 
signed each  student.  All  work  done  by  each  student  is  filed  daily 
and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

All  students  are  required  to  write  at  the  rate  of  25  words  per 
minute  from  -copy  and  40  words  from  dictation. 

This  course  is  given  free  to  the  students  who  are  taking  either 
bookkeeping  or  shorthand. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 
The  student  of  stenography  begins  on  correspondence  just  as 
.soon  as  he  is  over  the  principles,  and  starts  to  write  simple  let- 
taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  scaling  on  type- 
writ ing.   and   has   practical   correspondence  each  day  until  his 
graduation. 

Commercial  Law,  Legal  Forms,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Office 
Customs  and  English  Grammar,  same  as  required  for  Business 
Course. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    GRADUATION    IN  AMANUENSIS 

COURSE 

All  subjects  under  the  Amanuensis  Course  must  be  completed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  student  must  be  able  to  write 
100  words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes  from  new 
matter,  and  transcribe  it  on  the  typewriter  at  the  rate  of  25 
words  per  minute.  The  student  must  also  have  a  speed  from 
dictation  on  the  typewriter  of  40  words  per  minute  for  five  con- 
ccutivf  minutes,  and  be  able  to  use  the  Neostyle  and  take  dicta- 
tion from  the  Business  Phonograph. 


SCHOOL 

OP 

Home  Economics 
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FACULTY 


MARY  LEE  MOORE, 

Principal.    Professor  of  Economic  Science  and  Art. 


(To  be  supplied.) 

Assistant  and  Director  of  Practical  Work. 
(Other  teachers  will  be  supplied  as  rapidly  as  demanded). 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

This  School  was  founded  in#1915  by  Mrs.  Ida  V.  Jarvis,  who 
gave  to  the  University  $100,000,  much  of  which  will  be  used  to 
conduct  this  Department.  In  the  near  future  a  separate  building 
for  Domestic  Science  and  Ail  is  to  be  erected.  Other  structures, 
with  mutable  grounds,  are  to  be  provided  for  a  co-operative  board- 
ing school  for  young  women,  and  for  gardens,  farm  plats  and 
orchards,  to  be  kept  by  students  in  connection  with  their  studies. 

The  success  of  Miss  Moore  during  the  first  year  of  the  School 
prophesies  eminent  success  for  the  future.  She  is  a  graduate  of 
William  Wood  College,  and  a  post-graduate  student  in  the  Hom<' 
Economics  Training  School,  Columbia,  Mo.  She  has  had  ample 
experience  as  a  teacher,  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic,  and  by  her 
winning  and  commanding  personality  has  easily  won  for  the  De- 
partment a  sure  and  increasing  patronage. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  SCHOOL 

Tin-  primary  object  of  this  School  is  to  develop  young  women 
in  all  womanly  ways  and  graces,  and  prepare  them  to  become 
worthy  makers  and  preservers  of  the  home.  The  courses  of  study 
an-  prepared  to  secure  for  the  student  a  thorough  understanding 
of  home-making. 
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Wfr  Such  a  purpose  has  two  forms:  First,  to  supply  a  scientific 
Ijstudy  of  foods,  clothing,  shelter  and  the  care  of  the  sick,  serving 
I'the  ends  of  economy,  art,  health  and  convenience.  Second,  to 
I.  enable  the  student  scientifically  to  perform  the  professional  offices 
■I  of  artistic  dressmakers,  milliners,  caterers,  dietitians  in  hospitals 
I  i  and  house  decorators. 

EQUIPMENT 

A  large  room  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  University 
I!  has  been  well  furnished  with  individual  gas  stoves  and  every 
I  modern  article  that  may  contribute  to  the  latest  and  most  prac- 
>!  tical  methods  of  cooking.  Likewise  ample  equipment  is  at  hand 
I  for  sewing,  dressmaking,  drawing  and  decorating.  A  strictly 
||  modern  dining  room  is  being  fitted  out  for  this  department.  The 
I'  University  has  regular  departments  for  chemistry,  general 
I  economics,  bacteriology  and  painting,  all  of  which  are  available 
I;  for  students  of  this  School. 

|>  A  division  of  the  College  Library  has  been  assigned  to  this 
I' School,  and  many  volumes  and  magazines  on  domestic  subject  are 
■  'fat  the  disposal  of  home  economic  students. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

i  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  must 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  courses  above  and  a  completion  of 

,14  units  in  High  School.    Requirements  for  a  certificate  to  teach 

II  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  are  7  units,  or  grades  8  and  9  in 
i  |  fully  accredited  four  years'  High  School,  and  a  completion  of 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  work  in  the  College  of  Domestic  Science 

wand  Arts.  For  graduation  the  student  is  expected  to  complete 
required  work,  to  settle  all  financial  accounts  with  the  University, 

land  to  observe  creditably  all  the  regulations  of  the  School. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

I 

.  I.  Methods  of  Cooking.  1.  A  study  of  the  composition  and 
production  of  proper  foods,  their  scientific  classification  and 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  human  body. 
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2.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  processes  of 
cookery  and  their  application  to  various  kinds  of  food. 

3.  A  study  of  cooking  utensils,  their  uses,  cleaning,  and  care, 
with  a  consideration  for  the  varied  materials  involved  in 
cooking. 

Texts:  Elements  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery,  Wil- 
liams and  Fisher;  Miss  Kerr's  Cook  Book;  Principles  of 
Cookery,  Barrows. 

Special  Practical  Course  in  Cooking  given  to  students  who 
did  not  have  the  course  above  in  1915-16.  This  course  in- 
cludes planning,  preparation  and  serving  of  course  meals. 
Once  a  week. 

II.  Principles  of  Sewing.  A  study  of  the  essential  principles  of 
sewing,  how  to  use  bought  patterns,  the  art  of  patching  and 
darning,  and  the  making  of  simple  garments,  including  one 
house  dress  and  shirtwaist. 

III.  Other  branches  listed  in  the  table  of  studies  for  the  first 
year  are  taught  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts,  to  which  the  student  is  referred. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

IV.  Advanced  Course  in  Cooking.  Continuation  of  Food  Study, 
Home  Nursing,  Invalid  Cookery,  Planning  and  Serving  Meals, 
and  Household  Management.  Texts:  Foods  and  Cooking  for 
Sick  ;itid  Convalescent,  Farmer;  Foods  and  Household  Man- 
agement, Kinne  and  Cooley.  Reference  books  in  the  library. 
Also  Greer's  Textbook  of  Cooking. 

V.  Advanced  Course  in  Sewing.  A  continuation  of  Course  II. 
This  includes  more  hand  stitches  and  more  difficult  garments. 
Patterns  are  drafted  and  used  in  practical  work.  Each  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  take  with  this  a  short  course  in  teaching 
sewing. 

Vf.  J /on..,  Drromtiov.  A  study  of  the  planning  of  a  house  and 
its  furnishing!  with  regard  to  health,  comfort,  cost  and 
beauty.  Kach  student  is  required  to  plan  at  least  one  house 
to  suit  definite;  ends  and  conditions,  and  the  furnishing  <>f 
tin-    arrx-  with  an  estimate  of  cost. 
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OFFICERS  OF  FACULTY 


•  BACON  SAUNDERS .... 

.  WILLIS  G.  COOK  

FRANK  G.  SANDERS 
S.  A.  WOODWARD  


 President  of  the  Faculty 

Vice  President  of  the  Faculty 

 Secretary  of  the  Faculty 

 Dean 


FACULTY 


(To  be  elected) 

President  of  the  University. 

Emeritus  Professors 

AMOS  C.  WALKER,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Professor  Clinical  Surgery. 

JULIAN  T.  FIELDS,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

FRANK  D.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 


JAMES  ANDERSON,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Professor  of  Practice  of  Medicine. 

FRANK  GRAY,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 

Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 


BACON  SAUNDERS,  M.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  404  Common- 


WILLIAM  A.  DU  RINGER,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth  Club  Bldg., 


WILLIAM  R.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  714  Ft.  W.  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 


Professor  of  Gynecology. 


Professors 


wealth  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Surgery. 


Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 


Professor  of  Ophthalmology. 
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GOODRIDGE  V.  MORTON,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Ft.  Worth  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

MARQUIS  E.  GILMORE,  Ph.  C.,  M.  D.,  317  Western  National 
Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

WILLIS  G.  COOK,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  209  F.  &  M.  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

KENT  V.  KIBBIE,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  112%  West  Ninth  Street, 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases. 

W.  ERNEST  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  112%  West  Ninth  Street, 

Professor  of  Gynecology. 

JOHN  D.  COVERT,  M.  D.,  209  F.  &  M.  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

CHARLES  H.  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  1028  Fifth  Ave., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

FRANK  D.  BOYD,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  303  F.  &  M.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Laryngology. 

MARTIN  V.  CREAGAN,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Byers  Opera  House  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Genito-Urinary  and  Rectal  Diseases. 

WILMER  L.  ALLISON,  M.  D.,  Arlington  Heights, 

I'rofessor  of  Neurology  and  Mental  Diseases. 

SIDNEY  J.  WILSON,  Fort  Worth  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Dermatology  and  Sy philology, 

HOLMAN  TAYLOR,  B.  S..  M.  D.,  207  Western  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

I'rofessor  of  Hygiene  and  Stale  Medicine  and  Assistant  in  Medicine. 

S.  A.  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  204  Western  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

/Jean  and  I'rofessor  of  Clinical  Gynecology. 

EWING  P.  HALL,  M.  D..  Fort  Worth  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

L  EON  I  DAS  A.  SUGGS.,  M.  D„  301  Commonwealth  Bldg., 

1'rofcnsor  of  Orthopedic  Surgery. 
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JESSE  S.  BARDIN,  M.  D.,  100y2  Main  Street, 

Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
RANK  G.  SANDERS,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  Fort  Worth  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Anatomy. 

TRUMAN  C.  TERRELL,  M.  D.,  1214  Fifth  Avenue, 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Clinical  Diagnosis. 

W.  M.  WINTON,  M.  D.,  Medical  College, 

Professor  of  Physiology  and  Associate  in  Pharmacology. 

R.  H.  GOUGH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  508  Ft.  Worth  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Otology. 

GEORGE  D.  BOND,  M.  D.,  309  Commonwealth  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Electro-Therapeutics. 

THOMAS  L.  GOODMAN,  M.  D.,  Medical  College, 

Professor  of  Pathology. 

C.  H.  McCOLLUM.,  M.  D.,  410  Ft.  Worth  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Professor  of  Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. 

CHARLES  F.  CARTER,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Medical  College, 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Associate  Professors 

>OY  F.  SAUNDERS,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  406  Commonwealth  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
RA  C.  CHASE,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S.,  303  Western  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
CLAUDE  O.  HARPER,  M.  D.,  308  Ft.  Worth  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Surgery  {Surgical  Pathology) . 
WILLIAM  C.  DURINGER,  M.  D.,  Ft.  Worth  Club  Bldg., 
Associate  Professor  of  Surgery. 
ROBERT  W.  MOORE,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D.,  714  Ft.  Worth  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg., 
Associate  Professor  of  Ophthahnology. 
ISAAC  A.  WITHERS,  M.  D..  206  Wheat  Building, 
Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 
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LYMAN  A.  BARBER,  M.  D.„  205  Wheat  Building, 

Associate  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  A.  KELLY,  M.  D.,  509  Commonwealth  Building, 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

H.  B.  KINGSBURY,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  205  Western  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Gynecology. 

J.  WESLEY  HEAD,  M.  D.,  303  F.  &  M.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Laryngology. 

OSCAR  E.  VEATCH,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  206  F.  &  M.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine. 

L.  M.  WHITSETT,  Ph.  G.,  M.  D.,  308  Ft.  Worth  Natl.  Bank  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

JAMES  D.  BOZEMAN,  M.  D.,  Arlington  Heights, 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology  and  Mental  Diseases. 

JOHN  B.  CUMMINS,  M.  D.,  708y2  Main  Street, 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

HENRY  B.  TRIGG,  M.  D.,  506  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Neurology. 

WILLIAM  C.  LACKEY,  M.  D.,  104  West  Front  Street, 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatrics. 
C.  F.  HAYES,  M.  D„  1408  N.  Main  Street, 

Associate  Professor  of  Pediatric^, 

J.  A.  GRACEY,  M.  D.,  409  Commonwetlth  Bldg., 

Associate  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

F.  E.  RUSHING,  M.  D.,  912  Vfc  Main  Street, 

Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  {Stomach  and  Intestines) . 

ARTHUR  B.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  912y2  Main  Street, 

Associate  Professor  of  (\<  n  it  o-l  '  ri 'no  r  y  and  Recta!  Diseases. 

GILES  W.  DAY,  M.  D.,  Medical  College, 

Associate  Professor  of  Histology  and  K '  mbryology. 

I  or  full  list,  of  Assistant  Professors,  Lecturers  and  Demonstra- 
toi  .    *•«•  liullHin  of  the  College  of  Medicine. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

The  organization  of  the  school  was  the  result  of  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  body  of  strong,  earnest,  progressive  physicians 
and  surgeons  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  state  medical  pro- 
fession, provide  better  physicians  and  better  facilities  for  prac- 
tice and  to  assist  the  local  profession  to  greater  efficiency.  The 
school  has  always  stood  for  progress.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
colleges  in  the  South  to  become  a  member  of  the  Southern  Medical 
College  Association.  Its  faculty  has  led  in  securing  better  Medical 
Practice  Acts  and  Medical  laws  in  Texas. 


The  Medical  Department  of  Texas  Christian  University  was 
I  organized  in  1894,  as  the  Medical  Department  of  Fort  Worth 
i  University.    The  first  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  were  con- 
ferred in  1895. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  medical  schools  within  a  radius  of 
[  350  miles,  a  territory  of  380,000  square  miles,  containing  over 
four  million  people.    Many  of  the  nearest  schools  were  poorly 
j  equipped,  gave  two-year  courses  of  instruction,  furnished  ineffi- 
cient laboratory  training  and  no  bedside  teaching.     The  right 
,  to  practice  medicine  in  Texas  at  that  time  rested  on  certificates 
'  from  District  Examining  Boards,  to  obtain  which  practically  no 
medical   knowledge  was   necessary.     The   country  was  rapidly 
[   filling  up  with  physicians  who  had  poor,  or  almost  no  medical 

*  college  training,  and  in  addition  there  were  no  accessible 
|  anatomical,  surgical,  bacteriological  or  pathological  laboratories, 

which  the  medical  profession  in  this  vast  territory  could  con- 
sult. 

The  first  faculty  consisted  of   fifteen    full    professors  with 
adjuncts,  assistants  and  demonstrators.    The  scientific  branches 

*  were  for  some  years  taught  in  the  laboratories  and  buildings  of 
<.  Fort  Worth  University.  In  its  second  year  a  special  building 
\   was  erected  on  the  University  campus.    Later  a  medical  building 

in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  site  of  the  present  Seibold  Hotel, 
I  was  secured  and  occupied  for  ten  years.  The  demand  for  more 
f  modern  equipment  was  met  in  1905  by  the  erection  of  a  new 
'    modern  medical  building,  today  one  of  the  best  structures  of  its 

kind  possessed  by  any  southern  medical  college. 
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After  the  removal  of  the  academic  and  college  departments 
of  Fort  Worth  University  and  union  with  the  Epworth  Univer- 
sity at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma,  the  Medical  Department  was  known 
for  some  years  as  the  Fort  Worth  School  of  Medicine.  In  1911 
it  became  affiliated  with  Texas  Christian  University.  In  1913 
the  University  acquired  possession  of  all  buildings  and  proper- 
ties of  the  Medical  School,  which  became  one  of  its  departments. 
The  Faculty  is  elected  by  the  University  Trustees  and  the  De- 
partment financed  by  the  general  funds  of  the  University.  The 
Medical  Department  is  now  permanently  established  and  shares 
with  the  other  departments  of  the  University  its  rapidly  growing 
prestige  and  increasing  endowment. 

A  liberal  appropriation  of  $7,500.00  from  the  general  University 
funds  is  to  be  given  to  the  Medical  Department  in  order  that  es- 
sential improvements  may  be  made  in  the  equipment  and  teaching 
force.  During  the  session  just  closed  there  was  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  clinical  material  in  the  dispensary  service.  Plans 
have  been  made  to  have  even  a  greater  increase  in  the  clinical 
material  of  this  service.  Besides  the  matron  in  charge  of  the 
service  there  will  be  a  registered  physician  in  charge  who  will 
give  attention  to  all  cases  that  may  come  irrespective  of  the  hour 
they  may  apply.  These  cases  will  be  given  emergency  treatment 
and  then  referred  into  the  regular  clinical  channels.  A  daily 
gynecologic  service  is  contemplated,  so  that  during  the  coming 
session  a  large  number  of  cases  will  be  in  this  service. 

CLINICAL  RESOURCES 

Fort  Worth  has  an  enormous  tributary  territory  from  which 
clinical  material  is  drawn.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  city  of  about 
100,000.  It  is  reached  by  27  railroad  and  interurban  lines  and 
If  the  greatest  railroad  centre  of  Texas.  It  has  the  largest 
hospital  facilities  of  any  city  of  the  state,  enormous  packing  in- 
dustries, oil  refineries,  compresses,  grain .  elevators  and  live  stock 
markets. 

The  City  and  County  Hospital  and  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 
supply  ».he  Medical  School  with  over  150  beds  for  clinical  teaching. 
Betides  these,  use  is  made  of  the  Arlington  Heights  Sanitarium 
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for  Nervous  Diseases,  All  Saints'  Hospital,  Harris'  Sanitarium,  the 
County  Benevolent  Home,  the  Tarrant  County  Orphanage  and 
several  maternity  homes  for  out-clinic  obstetric  work. 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  HOSPITAL 

The  City  and  County  completed  in  1914  a  charity  hospital  in 
the  same  block  with  the  Medical  College.  It  is  very  comfortable 
and  substantial  fire-proof  structure,  accommodating  60  patients, 
and  includes  a  children's  and  obstetrical  ward.  The  clinical  teach- 
ers are  on  the  hospital  staff  and  the  material  in  a  large  measure 
is  available  for  teaching  purposes. 

ST.  JOSEPH'S  INFIRMARY 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary  is  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city,  readily  accessible  by  a  6-minute  car  service.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  high  plateau,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  It 
is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  and 
has  four  operating  rooms,  in  one  of  which  a  commodious  amphi- 
theater has  been  provided.  This  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  hospital  in  the  State,  having  room  for  more  than  400 
beds.  Saturday  Clinics  are  held  here  by  the  Professors  of  Surgery 
and  Medicine,  and  Senior  students  here  have  daily  service.  Fifty 
beds  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty  for  teaching 
purposes  in  medicine  and  surgery. 

ALL  SAINTS'  HOSPITAL 

This  hospital  has  60  beds,  is  located  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  city,  accessible  by  two  street  car  services.  Two  surgical 
clinics  per  week  are  held  here.  These  cases  are  fully  accessible 
to  students  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  assigned  surgical  work. 

HARRIS  SANITARIUM 

A  private  hospital  conducted  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
surgical  staff,  located  on  a  10-minute  car  line  from  the  down- 
town district.  This  hospital  has  a  capacity  of  40  beds.  Suitable 
cases  are  assigned  to  students  by  the  professor  in  charge. 
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COLLEGE  DISPENSARY 

The  College  Dispensary  is  conducted  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
College  building  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  is  ideally  equipped 
for  this  work.  It  possesses  a  large  waiting  room,  an  office  for 
enrolling  patients  with  a  complete  set  of  records,  an  operating 
room,  a  six-bed  emergency  hospital,  three  examination  and  treat- 
ment rooms,  a  drug  store  where  medicine  is  furnished  free  to  the 
indigent  poor.  The  service  is  arranged  for  section  work  in  the 
upper  classes.  The  sections  rotate  so  that  by  the  completion  of 
the  service  each  student  has  been  under  the  direct  instruction  and 
supervision  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  Medical  School.  It  is 
here  an  earnest  endeavor  is  made  to  acquaint  each  student  with 
the  knowledge  of  accurate  diagnosis  and  treatment.  During  the 
session  1915-'16  there  were  treated  in  this  out-door  dispensary 
service  over  6,000  patients. 

ANATOMIC  LABORATORIES 

The  dissecting  room  occupies  the  fourth  floor,  having  the  full 
east  and  south  ventilation.  It  has  a  good  cement  floor  and  direct 
sewer  drainage.  It  is  provided  with  fifteen  dissecting  tables, 
accommodating  60  first  year  men.  This  department  is  provided 
with  good  lockers,  lavatories,  lights,  etc. 

Connected  with  this  room  is  the  anatomic  amphitheater,  lighted 
by  window  and  skylight,  provided  with  fine  slate  boards  and 
accommodating  with  raised  scats  60  men.  Here  anatomic  demon- 
strations on  the  cadaver  are  given.  The  room  is  also  used  for 
autopsy  work  and  demonstrations  in  operative  surgery. 

This  department  is  also  provided  with  a  preparation  room  with 
cement  floor,  direct  elevator  connections,  water  and  light,  with 
/ill  appliances  for  the  preservation  of  bodies. 

The  anatomic  study  laboratory  is  an  important  part  of  this 
department.  Here  is  placed  a  large  central  table  with  chairs  for 
section  study.  The  walls  are  fitted  with  cases  containing  models, 
charts,  dissections,  cross  sections,  bones  graphically  showing  mus- 
cular attachments,  cmbryolotfie  preparations,  anatomic  library, 
etc. 

The  bone  room  is  furnished  with  a  large  collection  of  well 
clasHified  disarticulated  bones  for  the  practical  study  of  osteology. 
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Tickets  are  secured  at  the  Dean's  office  for  $3.00,  entitling  the 
holders  to  draw  bones  for  study  according  to  the  printed  rules 
issued  with  the  tickets. 

A  private  laboratory  has  been  installed  and  equipped  for  the 
professor's  private  use,  in  which  he  may  do  private  research  work. 
It  is  fully  equipped. 

MUSEUM  OF  ANATOMY 

A  valuable  museum  is  rapidly  accumulating  and  is  being  con- 
stantly augmented  with  selected  material  from  the  Anatomical 
Laboratory  and  autopsy  rooms.  This  includes  a  collection  of 
bones,  including  many  abnormal  conditions  as  well  as  those  illus- 
trating the  changes  from  infancy  to  old  age,  various  dissections 
of  nervous,  vascular  and  muscular  systems,  series  of  sections  of 
head,  trunk,  limbs,  etc.,  sections  of  the  most  important  articu- 
lations and  dissections  showing  tendons  and  ligaments  of  same, 
sections  of  brains  as  illustrated  by  the  text  books  of  anatomy, 
also  models  of  various  organs  and  portions  of  the  body  in  wax, 
papier  mache  and  plaster,  besides  a  large  collection  of  charts, 
stereoptic  sets,  atlases  and  text  books  of  anatomy. 

THE  CHEMIC  LABORATORY 

The  chemic  laboratory  occupies  a  room  48x25  feet  on  the  fourth 
.  floor.     It  is  fitted  with  120  cabinet  desks,  accommodating  120 
men.    The  desks  are  provided  with  drawers,  lockers,  water,  gas, 
and  furnished  with  reagents  and  chemical  apparatus. 

The  department  has  a  store  room  12x18  feet,  and  a  private 
laboratory  for  special  research  work  of  the  instructors.  It  con- 
tains an  ample  supply  of  the  best  chemical  apparatus  obtainable. 

The  laboratory  connects  with  the  chemical  lecture  hall,  which 
accommodates  75  men,  and  is  fitted  with  blackboards,  demonstra- 
tion desks,  etc.,  necessary  for  chemical  lecture  work. 

The  professor  of  chemistry  has  been  provided  a  large,  light, 
airy  private  laboratory,  fully  equipped  with  all  necessary  appara- 
tus for  his  personal  study  and  for  the  examination  of  such  chem- 
ical matters  as  he  may  elect. 

This  is  in  addition  to  the  large  and  well  equipped  laboratories 
in  the  Main  Building  of  the  University. 
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THE  PATHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

This  laboratory  is  situated  on  the  north  end  of  the  third  floor 
of  the  College  building.  It  is  16x44  feet,  and  fitted  with  desks 
and  lockers  of  progressive  heights  to  enable  all  to  have  advantage 
of  the  ten  large  windows.  This  laboratory  has  compound  micro- 
scopes and  accessories  sufficient  to  accommodate  5  men  with  in- 
dividual outfits. 

The  department  provides  a  private  pathological  laboratory  with 
research  library,  record  cases,  special  research  instruments  and 
ample  desks  for  work  of  instructors. 

A  large  store  room  stores  material  for  this  laboratory.  It  is 
equipped  with  various  baths,  microtomes,  specimens  both  mounted 
and  unmounted,  staining  material  of  all  necessary  kinds. 

A  vertical  photo-micrographic  camera,  mounted  on  table,  with 
all  accessories  for  taking  photo-micrographs,  has  been  provided. 
About  20  photo-micrographs  of  sections  of  normal  and  patho- 
logic tissues  have  been  prepared.  This  matter  will  be  increased 
from  time  to  time. 

The  professor  of  pathology  has  been  provided  a  large  private 
laboratory  fully  stocked  with  materials  for  his  personal  research 
work.  A  large  number  of  pathological  specimens  are  in  his 
laboratory  for  study  and  classification  and  use  as  he  considers 
best. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

The  physiologic  laboratory  is  on  the  first  floor.  This  depart- 
ment has  five  full  Harvard  units,  for  the  standard  experimental 
courses  in  physiology.  A  private  physiologic  laboratory  connects 
with  the  general  laboratory,  provided  with  research  library,  and 
special  instruments  for  use  of  instructors.  The  experimental 
Work  in  pharmacology  will  be  carried  on  in  this  laboratory. 

Tin-  physiologic  and  pharmacologic  departments  are  en  suit<- 
with  the  animal  operating  room  and  animal  hospital,  making  easy 
the  preparation  of  animal  experimentation  under  the  best  sur- 
roundings. 

The  professor  has  been  provided  a  private  laboratory  for  his 
personal  use  which  has  been  fully  equipped. 
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THE  ANIMAL  OPERATING  AND  LABORATORY  ROOM 

An  animal  operating  room  has  been  equipped  on  the  first  floor 
for  operation  on  living  animals  to  demonstrate  operative  surgery, 
pharmacologic  and  physiologic  changes  and  phenomena.  Adjoin- 
ing this  room  is  the  hospital  with  two  ward  rooms  for  the  deten- 
tion and  convalescence  of  animals.  This  room  is  provided  with 
cages  and  other  equipment  for  proper  keeping  and  feeding  of 
animals  for  the  laboratory. 

THE  BACTERIOLOGIC  LABORATORY 

The  bacteriologic  laboratory  is  located  on  the  third  floor  and 
has  desks  equipped  with  drawers,  lockers,  water,  gas,  bacteriologic 
apparatus,  etc.,  sufficient  to  supply  each  student.  The  laboratory 
is  furnished  with  incubators,  sterilizer,  and  everything  necessary 
to  give  a  practical  individual  demonstration  course  in  the  nature, 
growth  and  pathologic  properties  of  the  principal  micro-organisms. 
In  addition  to  this  equipment,  improved  electric  centrifuge,  auto- 
clave, moist  chambers,  etc.,  have  been  provided. 

♦ 

THE  CLINIC  LABORATORY 

This  laboratory  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  chemical  ap- 
paratus and  reagents,  syphgmomanometers,  blood  counting 
apparatus,  microscopes,  hemaglobinometers,  dark  ground  illumina- 
tors, etc.  Pathological  material  can  be  rapidly  frozen,  sectioned 
and  stained  for  diagnosis.  The  laboratory  is  in  charge  of  a  paid 
instructor  and  is  used  by  Senior  and  Junior  students  on  assigned 
cases  from  the  various  clinics.  The  work  here  forms  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  instruction  given  in  the  clinical  courses. 

The  clinical  laboratory  has  a  large  private  laboratory  in  which 
the  professor  may  continue  his  own  private  investigations  with- 
out the  interference  with  class  work  or  without  molestation  of  his 
apparatus. 

X-RAY  LABORATORY 
1  On  the  second  floor,  convenient  to  hospital  and  dispensary,  is 
the  X-ray  laboratory,  equipped  with  a  good  coil,  and  screen  for 
short  exposures  and  trans-illuminative  study;  plate  illuminator, 
etc.,  insuring  up-to-date  instruction  in  the  use  of  this  important 
phase  of  diagnosis. 

/ 
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PROJECTION  APPARATUS 

Desiring  to  give  students  every  available  teaching  advantage, 
the  faculty  has  secured  for  the  Department  the  finest  projection 
apparatus  procurable — a  combined  Epidiascope  and  Episcope, 
manufactured  by  Dr.  Carl  Zeiss,  Jena,  and  imported  at  a  large 
expense  especially  for  this  school.  The  instrument  throws  upon 
the  screen  the  brilliantly  illuminated  image  of  all  objects  of  a  size 
to  be  placed  within  it.  Cuts,  plates,  illustrations  from  books, 
drawings,  models,  physical  apparatus,  small  plants  and  animals, 
pathologic  and  anatomical  specimens,  etc.  It  also  projects  lantern 
slides,  micro-photographs,  microscopical  slides,  hanging  cultures 
of  bacteria,  etc.  The  instrument  presents  a  wide  range  of  ap- 
plicability and  will  greatly  increase  the  scope  of  illustrated  teach- 
ing. There  is  also  an  Edinger  Drawing  and  Projection  apparatus 
for  use  in  Histology,  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  With  the  aid 
of  this  apparatus  various  slides  can  be  shown  with  ease  and  rapid- 
ity. We  consider  this  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  laboratory 
equipment. 

MEDICAL  LIBRARY 

A  large,  spacious,  well-lighted  room  on  the  third  floor  has  been 
fitted  up  as  a  library.  The  library  contains  over  2,816  bound 
volumes  ;uid  216  duplicates,  including  the  most  modern  text  and 
reference  books  with  the  Index  Medicus.  In  addition,  there  are 
about  200  unbound  volumes,  a  Large  number  of  special  and  public 
health  reports  and  reprints.  The  number  of  current  journals  in 
Medicine,  Pharmacy,  etc.,  are  about  69.  A  complete  index  system 
has  been  installed  and  a  librarian  is  regularly  employed. 

COMBINATION  COURSE   FOR  ACADEMIC  AND  MEDICAL 

DECREES. 

Courses  required  in  the  College  of  Aits  and  Sciences: 

Mathematics  1 1  f ,  12w,  13h,  thirteen  credit*;  Chemistry— 11, 
t,r,le<  rreditn;  English-  1 1 ,  24,  fifteen  credit h;  History—  11  f,  12ws. 
,,,,><  rredifn;  Foreign  Language  ( not  the  first  year)— nine  credit*! 
Philosophy — llff  12w,  13b,  nine  credits;  Physics — 17,  twelve  credits; 
English    Bible    21  f,    22w,    2'Jh,    vine    credit  h;  1  Biology — 11,  nine 
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credits.  (A  total  of  ninety-seven  credits,  which  includes  the  pre- 
medical  requirements  also). 

Schedule. — Candidates  for  the  two  degrees  will  follow  the  fol- 
lowing* fixed  schedule,  if  entering  from  a  high  school;  and  if  enter- 
ing with  advanced  standing,  will  conform  to  the  order  given  here 
as  closely  as  possible.  No  substitutions  or  '"equivalents"  can  be 
recognized. 


FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 

Mathem.,  llf,12w,13s  Physics,  17 


Biology,  11 
English,  11 
Mod.  Language 
Chemistry,  11 


Credits  52 
FOURTH  YEAR 
Sophomore  Medical 


English,  24 
Bible,  21f,  22w,  23s 
History,  llf,  12ws 
Histol.  and  Embryol. 
Anatomy,  1  (Osteol.) 


54 

FIFTH  YEAR 
Junior  Medical 


THIRD  YEAR 
Philos.,  llf,  12w,  13s 
Anatomy,  2,  3,  4 
Bacteriology 


50 

SIXTH  YEAR 
Senior  Medical 


COURSE  OF  STUDY 

The  Course  of  Study,  fully  elaborated  and  tabulated,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  College  of  Medicine.  Address  T.  C.  U. 
College  of  Medicine,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Post-graduate  and  special  students,  not  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  are  exempt  from  entrance  require- 
ments and  will  be  admitted  to  any  regular  or  special  courses 
desired  on  satisfying  the  instructors  in  charge  of  their  fitness  to 
pursue  the  work.  A  tuition  fee  of  $50.00  will  be  charged,  labor- 
atory courses  additional.  Certificates  will  be  issued  on  completion 
of  special  or  regular  courses. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

An  applicant  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must: 
1.  Be  21  years  of  age. 
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2.  Be  of  good  moral  character. 

3.  Notify  the  Dean  in  writing  by  the  1st  of  April  of  the  college 
year  that  he  intends  to  take  the  final  examinations. 

4.  Pay  a  final  examination  fee  of  $25,000  at  the  time  of  notifica- 
tion. 

5.  Have  previously  met  all  matriculation  and  promotion  require- 
ments to  the  Senior  class  in  this  school. 

6.  Must  have  paid  all  fees  in  full  before  taking  final  examina- 
tions in  Senior  work,  removed  all  conditions,  completed  the  work 
of  the  Senior  year,  and  passed  the  Senior  examinations  with  a 
grade  of  not  less  than  70  per  cent  in  any  one  subject. 

If  any  student  fails  in,  or  refuses  to  take,  any  branch  or 
branches  of  the  four  years'  course,  he  will  be  considered  ineligible 
to  apply  for  graduation.  No  special  examinations  will  be  given 
on  the  work  of  the  Senior  year.  Candidates  who  fail  to  pass  satis- 
factory examinations  in  all  branches  of  the  Senior  year  will  be 
required  to  repeat  the  entire  Senior  work  before  applying  again  for 
a  degree  and  will  be  required  to  pass  satisfactory  examinations 
over  the  entire  Senior  work  with  the  class  with  which  they  apply 
for  graduation. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

Final  examinations  are  held  the  last  ten  days  of  the  scholastic 
year.  The  examinations  will  cover  the  work  of  the  entire  year. 
The  order  of  these  examinations  will  be  posted,  and  no  variations 
from  same  will  be  allowed  except  by  permission  of  the  Faculty. 
Promotions  are  based  on  grades  made  at  these  examinations.  No 
student  shall  be  considered  eligible  for  final  examination  for  credit 
in  any  course  who  has  not  been  in  actual  attendance  80  per  cent 
of  the  time  allotted  to  such  course. 

Term  examinations  are  not  considered  as  final  except  wherein 
a  course  has  been  completed.  All  grades  shall  be  designated  by 
the  following  terms:  Passed,  conditioned  and  failure.  A  grade 
of  70  and  above  shall  constitute  a  pass,  one  of  f>0  to  70  a  condition, 
one  below  GO  a  failure.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  promotion 
Who  has  failures  or  conditions  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  hours  in  the  year's  work.    Students  who  have  failed,  that  is, 
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!  lave  a  grade  below  60,  in  any  subject,  will  be  required  to  take  the 
i^vork  over  the  following  year. 

Is  Credit  in  any  department  shall  be  composite,  that  is,  the  student 
jTiust  have  made  suitable  grades  in  both  didactic  and  laboratory 
1  .vork  before  he  can  receive  credit  for  that  department.  Memoranda 
,-ecords  are  kept  of  each  individual  course,  both  didactic  and 

aboratory,  and  a  failure  in  didactic  or  laboratory  work  shall  not 

ount  as  a  failure  in  the  total  number  of  hours  in  that  depart- 
ment, but  as  a  failure  or  condition  for  the  number  of  hours  in  the 
.particular  course  in  which  he  is  deficient. 

Examinations  for  removing  deficiencies  and  securing  advanced 

standing  are  held  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Trimester. 

They  are  given  but  once,  and  no  special  examinations  are  later 
eld.    Schedule  of  time  and  place  for  these  examinations  is  posted 

'uring  the  first  week  of  each  school  year. 

THE  DEGREE  CUM  LAUDE 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Cum  Laude,  is  conferred  upon 
>he  student  of  marked  ability  and  high  moral  character,  who  shall 
Lave  made  an  average  of  90  per  cent  or  more  on  all  final  examina- 
tions in  all  the  subjects  of  the  four-year  course  in  this  institution. 
Grades  made  in  special  examinations  will  not  be  considered. 

HOSPITAL  APPOINTMENTS 

Through  the  courtesy  of  friends  of  this  school  the  Faculty  is 
ble  to  offer  interneships  in  the  hospitals  enumerated  below.  In 
warding  them,  the  prize  committee  will  not  be  governed  wholly 
y  the  scholarship  of  the  applicant,  but  will  consider  his  general 
tness  for  the  position.  Full  information  concerning  these  appoint- 
nents  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the  Dean.  Other  appointments 
of  this  character  will  probably  be  offered  before  the  close  of  the 
term. 

Seniors 

St.  Joseph's  Infirmary,  House  Surgeon  (2),  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Harris  Sanitarium,  Interne,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
St.  Anthony's  Sanitarium,  Interne,  Amarillo,  Texas. 
City  and  County  Hospital,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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EXPENSES 

The  wide  range  between  actually  necessary  expenses  and  the 
amount  one  might  spend  in  a  medical  course  precludes  exactness 
in  preparing  a  statement  of  this  kind.  The  figures  given  below 
are  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  students..  A 
little  more  liberal  expenditure  of  money  will  secure  better  accom- 
modations; but  for  the  figures  used  in  this  estimate  wholesome 
food  and  comfortable  lodgings  can  be  obtained.  The  tuition, 
$100.00,  payable  in  advance,  is  the  same  for  all  students  and  is 
uniform  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  medical  course. 

Estimate  of  Expenses 


Matriculation  fee  (paid  but  once)  $  5.00 

Tuition  for  a  term  of  thirty-six  weeks   100.00 

Board  and  lodging  for  thirty-six  weeks   150.00 

Laundry   25.00 

Incidentals    70.00 


Total  $350.00 


No  allowance  is  made  in  this  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  text- 
books. Every  student,  in  making  his  financial  arrangements  at 
home,  should  provide  himself  with  means  to  purchase  one  of  the 
recommended  texts  for  each  of  the  "branches  he  expects  to  study, 
and  should  purchase  them  at  the  time  of  matriculation.  It  is  not 
infrequent  that  poor  grades  are  directly  traceable  to  the  want  of 
necessary  books,  made  doubly  essential  since  the  methn.l  of  teach- 
ing by  'eetures  has  give'1  wiy  lo  recitations. 

LABORATORY  FEES 

Students  are  required  to  deposit  with  the  Registrar  the  follow- 
ing laboratory  fees:  Osteology,  $3.00;  Chemistry,  $10.00;  Phai  - 
mary.  $5.00;  Bacteriology,  $5.00;  Histology,  $5.00;  Physiology  and 
Pharmacology.  $5.00;  Neuro-Pathology,  $5.00;  Pathology,  $5.00; 
.Junior  Clinic  Laboratory,  $5.00;  Senior  Clinic  Laboratory,  $5.00; 
Junior  Surgical  Laboratory,  $5.00. 
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BOOKS 

The  books  used  as  texts  are  the  latest  editions.  Students  do 
hemselves  injustice  by  purchasing  old  editions. 

The  following  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  money  necessary 
'or  the  books,  which  may  be  obtained  at  Dean's  office: 

Freshman  Year   $40.00 

Sophomore  Year    40.00 

Junior  Year    40.00 

Senior  Year   55.00 


FEES  FOR  EXAMINATION 

No  fees  are  charged  in  this  school  for  examination,  except  the 
finals  in  the  fourth  year.  Students  applying  for  graduation  are 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  $25.00,  which  is  not  return- 
able in  case  applicant  fails  to  pass.  No  fees  will  be  charged  for 
diploma. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

Fort  Worth  is  a  delightful  place  of  abode  during  the  months  of 
the  school  term.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  winter  sunshine 
Ivery  grateful  to  students  who  wish  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  a  more 
•northern  latitude.  The  cost  of  living,  as  elsewhere  stated,  is 
'.moderate.  Room  rent  varies  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  week,  fur- 
nished, according  to  the  distance  from  the  business  portion  of  the 
city. 

r    In  patronizing  a  home  school,  students  should  remember  that 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  the  one  item  of  railroad  fare  alone. 
Marge  enough  in  many  instances  to  pay  for  all  the  books  needed 
\during  the  course,  or  to  provide  the  most  requisite  surgical  in- 
struments with  which  to  begin  practice. 

f  The  Dean's  office  will  be  open  from  8  a.  m.  until  1  p.  m.,  and 
from  2  p.  m.  until  5  p.  m.,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Stu- 
»  dents  are  requested  to  matriculate  promptly,  and  to  bring  to  the 
j  office  all  credentials  bearing  on  the  previous  courses,  in  order  that 
'  assignments  may  be  made  without  unnecessary  delay. 
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Students  who  contemplate  entering  the  Freshman  class  and  who 
desire  information  with  reference  to  securing  the  Medical  Students' 
Certificates  mentioned  on  previous  pages,  should  write  to  the  Dean, 
who  will  take  pleasure  in  giving  them  all  necessary  information. 

A  large  list  of  boarding  and  rental  houses  is  kept  at  the  Dean's 
office  for  convenience  of  students,  and  information  concerning  this 
or  any  other  school  matter  will  be  cheerfully  furnished. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Woodward,  Dean  Medical 
Department,  Texas  Christian  University,  Medical  College  Building, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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FACULTY 

CHARLES  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  M., 

Pricipal  and  Professor  of  History. 

M.  L.  MUNDAY, 

Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

MRS.  LENA  GARDNER, 

Instructor  in  English  and  Ma  l  lie  nut  tics. 

ROBERT  J.  CANTRELL,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

W.  L.  THORNTON,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Science 

(Jerman,  French,  Spanish  and  other  courses  are  taught  by  col- 
lege proftiiori  in  these  departments. 
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THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  WORK 
|.    In  many  sections  of  Texas  and  adjoining  states,  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable for  young  people  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  high  school 
, course;  in  others  the  high  school  work,  as  carried  on,  is  not  sat- 
j  isfactory  to  parents.    To  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  such  cir- 
•  cumstances,  the  Academy  has  been  organized.    It  receives  pupils 
who  have  finished  the  regular  seventh  grade,  and  offers  them  a 
course  of  instruction  equal  to  that  of  the  best  high  schools. 

DIPLOMA 

On  the  completion  of  the  Academy  course  the  student  receives 
.  a  diploma  that  entitles  him  to  enter  the  College  of  Arts  and 
,  Sciences.   The  diploma  stands  for  the  same  attainments  in  scholar- 
ship as  does  that  of  the  best  high  schools  of  Texas. 

REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

In  the  academy  all  courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  two  years 
in  History,  three  years  in  one  Foreign  Language  or  two  years 
1  in  each  of  two  Foreign  Languages,  and  the  Elements  of  Physics 
are  required.  The  other  two  and  one-half,  or  one  and  one-half 
units,  must  be  selected  from  other  branches  offered  in  the 
Academy,  unless  the  equivalent  has  been  completed  in  an  affiliated 
school  in  which  case  any  credits  may  be  offered,  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  entrance  into  the  Freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Arts. 

UNITS 

Four  hours  of  recitation  weekly  in  any  given  branch  through- 
w  out  the  session  of  three  terms  constitutes  one  "unit."  Fourteen 
units  are  required  for  graduation  in  the  Academy. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH 

1     A. — Grammar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Elementary 
Rhetoric  and  Classics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 

Class  Study:  (f)  Sketch  Book,  Deserted  Village;  (w)  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Treasure  Island;  (s)  Julius  Caesar,  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,  Holy  Grail,  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur. 
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Home  Study:  (f)  Old  Testament  Narratives,  Christmas  Carol; 
(w)  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Oliver  Twist;  (s)  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Gold  Bug.    Mrs.  Gardner. 

B.  — American  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Classics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  American  Litera- 
ture. 

Class  Study:  (f)  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Webster's 
Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Selections  from  Lincoln's  Addresses,  Grady's 
New  South;  (w)  Emerson's  Essays,  Poe's  Poems,  Macbeth;  (s) 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Thanatopsis,  Snowbound,  Hiawatha,  Cham- 
bered Nautilus,  Selections  from  other  American  writers. 

Home  Readings:  (f)  House  of  Seven  Gables,  Poe's  Selected 
Tales;  (w)  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Evangeline,  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night;  (s)  Oregon  Trail,  As  You  Like  It,  Southern  Prose 
and  Poetry.    Mrs.  Gardner. 

C.  — English  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
(  lassies  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with  English  Litera- 
ture. 

Class  Study:     (f)   Hamlet,  The  Princess,  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
;  (w)  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus,  Prologue  and  the 
Knight's  Tale;  (s)  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation,  the  Iliad,  Se- 
lections from  Browning. 

Home  Readings:  (f)  Silas  Marner,  Macauley's  Addison  and 
Milton,  Essays  of  Elia;  (w)  Twelfth  Night,  Ivanhoe;  (s)  Selec- 
tion     from    Boswell's    Life    of    Johnson.    The    Tempest.  Mrs. 

Gardner. 

D.  — Spelling,  required  daily  in  connection  with  all  classes  in 
English.    Special  classes  will  be  organized  when  necessary. 

HISTORY 

Students  who  ent<  i  the  Academy  are  supposed  to  have  com- 
pleted courses  in  the  History  of  Texas  and  the  History  of  the 
'•'<<:  :  .-■'<  I  I  <  -.-.oil  in  Id  lory  as  offered  by  the  Academy, 
therefore,  is  limited  to  three  years  of  required  work. 
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A.  — Ancient  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours.  Myers' 
Revised  Edition  is  used  as  the  text,  with  note-books  and  library 
eferences.    Mr.  Roberts. 

B.  — Medieval  and  Modern  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4 
lours.  Note-books  and  supplementary  work  required.  Mr. 
Roberts. 

C.  — Civics;  Fall,  5  hours.  American  History;  Winter  and 
Spring,  3  hours.    Mr.  Roberts. 

D.  — History  of  England;  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours.  Mr. 
Roberts. 

E.  — Biblical  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Mr. 
Roberts. 

MATHEMATICS 

A.  — Elementary  Algebra;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours, 
vlr.  Munday. 

B.  — Advanced  Algebra;  Fall,  5  hours.  Plane  Geometry;  Win- 
r  and  Spring,  3  hours.    Mr.  Munday. 

C.  — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  5  hours.    Mr.  Munday. 

D.  — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours.  For 
udents  who  have  completed  Algebra,  but  have  had  little  or  no 

Geometry.    Mr.  Munday. 

LATIN 

A.  — Smith's  Latin  Lessons;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Extensive  drill  on  forms;  daily  blackboard  and  oral  exercises,  to- 

ler  with  original  composition  of  Latin  sentences.    Mr.  Cantrell. 

B.  — Caesar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours.  Gunnison  & 
larley's  Edition  of  the  Text,  Prose  Composition  and  Grammar 
ombined,  together  with  stories  from  Via  Latina.    Mr.  CantreU. 

1  C. — Cicero;  Fall  and  Winter,  4  hours.  Virgil's  Aeneid;  Spring, 
1  hours.  Gunnison  &  Harley  Series  of  Text,  Prose  Composition 
md  Grammar  used  in  both  courses;  Two  Latin  Plays.  Mr.  Can- 
r«U. 
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GREEK 

Two  years  of  work  in  this  department  are  offered  to  students 
of  the  Academy,  this  work  serving  as  an  introduction  to  both 
Classical  and  New  Testament  Greek.  For  particulars,  see  an- 
nouncement of  courses  for  the  Department  of  Greek  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

GERMAN 

A.  — Essentials  of  German  Grammar;  Composition  and  read- 
ing of  easy  prose.    Mrs.  Sargent. 

B.  — Grammar,  German  syntax  and  more  difficult  composition. 
Reading  of  some  three  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  poetry  from 
modern  writers.    Mrs.  Sargent. 

FRENCH 

EL  nu  n  t<i  11/  Course. — Thorough  drill  on  the  elements  of  French 
Grammar,  pronunciation,  dictation,  translation  of  easy  English 
into  French,  reading  of  selected  short  stories.    Mrs.  Sargent. 

SPANISH 

/*,' / Due nt (tnj  Course. — Spanish  Grammar,  pronunciation,  simple 
dictation,  translation  of  easy  English  into  Spanish,  reading  of 
easy  Spanish  texts. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  courses  in  Natural  Science  in  the  Academy  cover  the  same 
ground  as  do  those  of  the  host  high  schools.  All  classes  have 
the  advantage:;  of  charts,  drawings,  collections  of  specimens,  and 
excellent  lahoratory  facilities. 

A.  — Physiology;  Fall,  5  hours.  Physiography;  Winter  and 
Spring,  .'J  hours.    Mr.  Thornton. 

B.  Elemenl  of  Physics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours| 
text  and  2  hours  laboratory.    Mr.  Thornton. 

C.  Elementary  Physics,  Laboratory;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring, 
J  hour  text,  2  hours  laboratory.    Mr.  Thornton. 
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SOCIETY  AND  BIBLE  SCHOOL  CREDITS 

All  students  who  take  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  Academy 
all  be  classed  as  Academy  students;  provided  such  students  as 
•e  conditional  Freshmen,  who  have  completed  at  least  twelve 
nits  of  Academy  work,  may  be  classed  as  Freshmen. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  societies  admit  no  more 
members  except  University  students,  and  special  students  who 
have  the  same  standing  required  of  University  students. 

Specials  not  having  the  requirements  of  University  students 
may  become  members  of  the  Academy  Literary  Society. 

All  Academy  students  are  expected  to  be  active  members  of  the 
Academy  Literary  Society,  unless  excused  by  the  Principal.  One- 
half  unit  will  be  allowed  for  Literary  Society  work.  The  amount 
and  kind  of  work  will  be  outlined  by  the  Principal. 

One-half  unit  will  also  be  allowed  for  Bible  School  work  while 
ttending  the  Academy.    The  required  work  will  be  outlined  by 
e  Principal. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

THE  BULLETIN 

The  bi-monthly  periodical  is  the  offcial  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  school  and  its  friends.  One  number  is  the  annual 
Catalogue.  The  other  numbers  contain  announcements;  past  and 
future  happenings  of  interest  to  the  patrons,  news  of  Faculty 
changes,  of  the  work  of  the  churches  for  the  school,  the  progress 
of  Education  Day,  plans,  improvements,  etc.  It  is  well  filled  with 
facts  that  the  people  ought  to  know,  and  told  in  a  style  readable 
and  interesting. 

The  J!  till  din  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  every  friend  who  will 
indicate  a  desire  for  it.  The  University  desires  to  keep  its  friends 
informed  of  its  progress. 

Besides  The  Bulletin  and  other  matter  issued  by  the  University 
authorities,  two  periodicals  reflecting  the  inner  life  and  various 
activities  of  the  school  are  published  by  the  students:  The  Skiff 
and  The  Horned  Frog. 

THE  SKIFF 

A  weekly  publication,  popular  in  character,  giving  the  news  of 
the  institution.  The  paper  is  growing  in  favor,  and  has  one  of  the 
Largest  lists  among  college  papers  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

THE  HORNED  FROG 
This  is  the  College  "Annual,"  and  comes  from  the  press  near 
tlx-  close  of  tin-  session.  It  is  a  neat  book  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  reflecting  all  sides  of  college  life  from  its  more 
serion.,  phases  to  the  jokes  and  pranks  which  grow  out  of  warm 
friendship  and  good  will.  It  is  the  one  publication  which  the  stu- 
dent feell  he  musl  take  home  with  him.  It  serves  as  the  best  ex- 
hibit he  can  make  i<>  his  friends  of  the  inner  life  of  the  school,  and  I 

in  year     to  come  it    revives  the  most  delightful  memories  of  his 

f  i,l  \f\'f  »••.;  piTM-riCCS. 

INK  MICROHK 

Thi  medical  College  indent  also  publish  an  excellent  monthly 
ournsl  1  nown  a.,  the  Microbe.    It  is  one  of  the  best  college  publi- 1 

-  at  ions  of  itH  clSjffi  I 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 
ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  oratory  in  its  best 
>nse  among  its  members,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  throughout  the 
school.    All  oratorical  contests  are  under  its  supervision,  and  it 
elects  delegates  to  the  State  Oratorical  Association,  of  which  it 
is  a  member.    Each  student  has  the  privilege  at  the  time  of  matri- 
ulation  of  paying  fifty  cents  to  the  University  and  receiving  a 
icket  of  admission  to  all  oratorical  events  during  the  year. 

CHURCH  ADVANTAGES 

The  city  of  Fort  Worth  has  many  great  churches  and  Sunday 
schools,  where  every  form  of  Christian  activity  is  wisely  directed 
under  circumstances  best  suited  to  promote  an  intelligent  faith, 
a  consecrated  life,  and  an  efficient  service.  The  Faculty  uses 
every  reasonable  incentive  to  keep  the  students  in  close  touch  with 
these  centers  of  religious  work.  Services  are  also  held  regularly 
at  the  University  on  Sunday  evenings. 

STUDENTS'  VOLUNTEER  BAND 
The  band  is  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who  are  pre- 
paring for  work  in  the  foreign  field.  They  have  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  go  wherever  the  Foreign  Board  may  deem  it  best  to 
send  them.  They  meet  weekly  for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  for 
intelligent  study  of  the  mission  fields  and  for  increasing  mission- 
ary interest. 

Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Since  its  organization  at  Texas  Christian  University  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  has  been  an  important  factor  in  college  life.  It  has  taken 
a  firm  hold  on  religious  affairs,  and  has  been  helpful  in  every 
Christian  work  and  in  deepening  spirituality  among  the  students. 
The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  undenominational.  Its  object  is 
to  promote  spiritual  growth,  fellowship  and  strenuous  Christian 
living  among  the  men. 

The  Association  meets  once  a  week  for  devotional  purposes  and 
to  consider  questions  of  practical  work  among  the  students. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A. 

This  organization  fills  a  place  among  the  young  women  similar 
to  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  the  young  men.  During  the  past 
year  it  has  been  especially  active  and  has  accomplished  much  good. 

^THE  MINISTERIAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Ministerial  Association  is  an  organization  composed  of 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  meets  every  Friday  even- 
ing. Discussions  of  themes  related  to  practical  church  work,  ser- 
mons, etc.,  are  held  at  these  meetings.  Occasional  addresses  are 
given  by  visitors.  In  this  organization  the  more  mature  ministers 
assist  the  younger  ones  in  obtaining  work  among  the  churches, 
and  render  all  possible  help  in  various  other  matters. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  University  maintains  five  literary  societies,  the  Add-Ran 
and  the  Shirley  for  college  young  men,  the  Clark  and  the  Wal- 
ton for  the  college  young  women,  and  the  Roberts  for  preparatory 
students.  These  societies  have  their  own  halls,  and  from  time  to 
time  render  public  programs.    Their  work  is  of  the  highest  class. 

PRIZES 

SOCIETY  PRIZES 

I.  The  T.  /•;.  Shirley  Prize.  The  former  President  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  offers  annually  a  $20.00  gold  medal  to  the  student  In 
the  Shirley  Society  making  the  best  grade  in  scholarship  and  gen- 
'  i  .i  I  work. 

'1.  The  -I.  T.  McKiaaick  Prize.  Mr.  McKissick  offers  $10.00  to 
the  besl  worker  La  the  Add-Ran  Literary  Society. 

8.  Van  Zandt  Jar  via  Prize.  A  $10.00  gold  medal  is  given  to 
flu-  \>e  t  worker  in  I  lie  Walton  Literary  Society. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  free  literary  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student  making 
tin-  hirhi-st  record  m  tin-  Senior  Academy  class,  and  in  each  class 
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of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  making  this  award,  proper 
account  is  taken  of  the  student's  general  bearing  and  conduct. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  free  literary  scholarships  are  given  to  the  honor  graduates 
of  any  High  School  that  is  affiliated  with  the  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity— one  scholarship  to  a  young  man  and  one  to  a  young 
woman.    The  regular  State  list  of  affiliations  is  used. 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Mr.  M.  H.  Reed,  of  Austin,  Texas,  offers  a  beautiful  solid  gold 
watch  to  the  winner  of  an  inter-society  oratorical  contest.  This 
contest  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  commencement  week. 

THE  R.  H.  GOUGH  PRIZE 

Dr.  R.  H.  Gough,  of  Fort  Worth,  since  the  final  award  of  the 
Gough  cup  last  year,  offers  a  $25  gold  medal  to  the  successful  con- 
testant for  the  honor  of  representing  Texas  Christian  University 
in  the  Inter-Collegiate  State  Oratorical  Contest. 

THE  BOYD-HEAD  MEDAL 

Drs.  Frank  Boyd  and  Wesley  J.  Head,  of  Fort  Worth,  offer  a 
$25  gold  medal  to  the  person  doing  the  most  efficient  debating 
throughout  the  year's  contests.  Open  to  undergraduates  doing  the 
equivalent  of  twelve  hours'  college  work. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  PRIZE 

This  is  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  taken  all  of  their 
courses  in  this  school,  and  is  presented  to  the  student  making  the 
highest  percentage  during  the  four  years  necessary  to  graduation. 
It  will  not  be  awarded  except  to  students  whose  general  average 
on  final  examinations  is  A  +  .  Grades  made  in  special  or  private 
examinations  will  not  be  considered.  The  prize  is  a  handsome 
gold  medal. 

Note. — The  prizes  in  the  Medical  Department  are  listed  in  the 
Announcement  of  the  Medical  College. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
MORALS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  sometimes  happens  that  students,  away  from  home  for  the 
first  time  and  free  from  paternal  authority  and  the  restraining 
influence  of  home  life,  retrograde  morally.  Usually,  we  may  add, 
the  tendencies  under  changed  conditions  depend  largely  upon  the 
stability  of  character  as  established  by  home  training.  The  Fac- 
ulty of  Texas  Christian  University  is  pledged  to  make  the  morals 
of  students  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  observed  in  administering  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school.  These  are  held  as  fundamental  and  necessary 
in  maintaining  strong,  consistent  discipline.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
recognize  that  right  motive  is  the  chief  element  in  conduct,  that 
self-discipline  is  the  best  of  discipline,  that  the  subtler  influences 
of  a  healthful  atmosphere  and  of  a  correct  school  sentiment  must 
constitute  the  chief  reliance  for  good  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  place  for  the  strong  arm  of  authority,  and  it  will 
be  exercised  promptly  and  without  apology  when  occasion  demands. 

The  discipline  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the  students 
are  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  actuated  by  high  motives  and 
lofty  ideals.  They  are  not  treated  as  children,  but  rather  as  young- 
men  and  women  who  are  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for  their 
own  conduct.  They  are  not  burdened  with  many  rules,  but  each 
one  is  expected  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  because  he  has  arrived 
at  the  age  when  he  is  governed  on  the  high  ground  of  principle. 
A  few  regulations  are  intended  chiefly  as  reminders  of  matters 
of  propriety  that  grow  out  of  the  community  life  of  a  University 
that  mitfht  be  otherwise  overlooked,  even  by  well-meaning  students. 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  students'  surroundings 
ideal  by  fostering  the  best  influences.  They  are  carefully  guarded 
Igeinsl  the  allurements  of  the  city.  Younger  students  will  not 
bfl  allowed  to  visit  the  city  without  permission,  which  will  be  with- 
i  '  Id  unless  a  r;ood  reason  is  offered.  Standing  accounts  must  not 
«  contracted  with  merchants.  In  this  we  beg  the  co-operation 
<»f  parents.  Do  not  allow  students  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
spending  money. 

Stndentl  finding  it  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  must  obtain 
i«      <    «,f  ali'  ence  f rorn  the  Dean. 
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Any  student  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  institution  before 
Iht  time  for  which  he  matriculated  has  expired,  must  report  to 
the  Dean  before  withdrawal.  Should  he  leave  without  securing 
the  Dean's  consent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  letter  of  honorable  dis- 
F  missal.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  such  a  letter  will  be  en- 
tered upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  University. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  democratic.  No  secret 
societies  are  allowed.  Hazing  is  positively  forbidden.  Character 
and  conduct,  not  clothes  and  money,  determine  the  students'  stand- 
ing. Those  working  their  way  stand  as  well  as  any,  if  they  are  in 
other  respects  deserving.  The  students  who  are  earning  their  way 
by  doing  janitor  or  dining-room  service  are  usually  among  the  best 
of  students. 

Every  student  on  entering  is  required  to  sign  a  pledge  that  he 
will  not  engage  in  class  rushing  or  in  hazing,  also  that  he  will 
neither  join,  nor  assist  in  organizing,  any  secret  club  or  fraternity 
or  society  or  any  organization  whatever  not  approved  by  the 
Faculty. 

In  order  to  represent  the  institution  in  any  public  contest  as  an 
athlete,  an  orator,  or  a  debater,  the  student  must  conform  to  the 
.scholarship  requirements  fixed  by  the  organization  under  whose 
auspices  the  contest  is  held. 

No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  represent  his  class,  his  society 
or  any  other  organization,  in  any  public  way,  who  is  not  a  bona 
fide  student  or  who  is  under  discipline  for  misconduct,  for  per- 
sistent non-attendance  upon  classes  or  for  neglect  of  other  school 
duties. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  University  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Freeland,  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman,  who  is  in 
every  way  most  competent  to  lead  this  feature  of  college  life. 
Every  student  will  have  free  admission  to  all  public  games  that 
will  be  played  by  University  students  in  Fort  Worth. 

ROOMING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

All  students,  male  and  female,  whose  homes  are  not  in  Fort 
Worth,  are  required  to  room  and  board  in  the  college  buildings, 
except  by  special  consent.    Students  will  not  be  received  who  board 
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or  room  in  private  homes  without  special  permission.  No  student 
will  be  matriculated  who  disregards  this  ruling  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  The  financial  needs  of  the  school  are  such  as  to  de- 
mand the  full  support  of  every  patron — and  every  patron  will  re- 
ceive fair  compensation.  Although  frequent  changing  of  rooms 
is  discouraged,  the  faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes. 

Any  teacher  reserving  a  room  in  either  of  the  dormitories  is 
expected  to  hold  the  room  engaged  until  the  end  of  the  session 
and  is  required  to  board  in  the  College.  Rooms  will  not  be  fur- 
nished without  board,  nor  board  without  rooms. 

The  school  furnishes  for  each  room  a  bed,  including  springs  and 
mattress,  a  dresser  table,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher  and  chairs.  The 
student  is  required  to  furnish  his  own  bedding  of  all  kinds,  pillows, 
pilllow  cases,  sheets,  blankets,  quilts,  towels,  napkins,  napkin 
rings,  rugs  and  pictures;  also  one  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  cup 
and  saucer.  Only  one  electric  globe  will  be  furnished  each  room, 
but  another  can  be  had  by  paying  50  cents  extra  per  month. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy 
compatible  with  efficient  work;  still  they  are  greatly  hampered 
by  lack  of  money.  The  possibility  of  permanently  doing  real  col- 
lege work  without  endowment  is  no  longer  entertained  by  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  necessities  of  a  modern  college  in  the 
matter  of  men  and  equipment.  If  the  question  of  endowment  is 
pre  ed  In  the  immediate  future,  it  must  be  understood  that  neces- 
itj  require*  it..  In  the  meantime  any  contribution  to  the  endow- 
ment fund  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and  sacredly  set  apart 
for  any  special  department  indicated  by  the  donor. 

FORM  OF  REQUEST 
The  following  form  should  be  used  by  persons  desiring  to  be- 
queath property  to  the  University: 

I  hen-by  tfive  and  bequeath  to  Texas  Christian  University,  lo- 
cated at  Fort  Worth.  County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas,  the  sum 

Of    dollars,  to  be  used  (here 

tall  for  wh.it.  if  any.  particular  purpose,  it  is  to  be  used.  If  the 
'••'I'"  I  real  estate  it  should  be  carefully  described.  Be  par- 
tif  ohu  about  conforming  to  the  laws  of  your  State). 
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EXPENSES 
TUITION 

Fall  Winter  Spring- 
Term  Term  Term 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  $30.00  $22.50  $22.50 

The  Academy                                             28.00  21.00  21.00 

College  of  Fine  Arts: 

i  Music— Piano  under  Head  of  Department  56.00  42.00  42.00 

Piano  under  Miss  Wilson                    48.00  36.00  36.00 

Piano  under  Assistant                         32.00  24.00  24.00 

Violin,  Mr.  Cahoon                              40.00  30.00  30.00 

Voice,  Mrs.  Cahoon                               60.00  45.00  45.00 

Voice,  Mr.  Hamilton                             40.00  30.00  30.00 

Counterpoint  or  Harmony                   28.00  21.00  21.00 

Harmony  class,  not  over  four               16.00  12.00  12.00 

History  of  Music                                   6.00  5.00  5.00 

Sight  singing                                        6.00  5.00  5.00 

Teachers'  Course,  five  lectures,  last 

five  weeks  in  Spring     10.00 

Oratory— Private  lessons,  Miss  Powell        40.00  30.00  30.00 

Under  Miss  Mosey                              32.00  24.00  24.00 

Art— Painting  and  Drawing                       30.00  22.50  22.50 

China  painting  and  firing                     36.00  27.00  27.00 

Free  hand  drawing                               6.00  5.00  5.00 

Art  history                                           6.00  5.00  5.00 

College  of  Business: 

Complete  course  in  Accounting,  Bank- 
ing, Commercial  Law,  Typewriting..  40.00  30.00  30.00 
Complete  Stenographic  Course,  Type- 
writing and  Commercial  Law           40.00  30.00  30.00 

Both  above  courses  combined                45.00  35.00  35.00 

Typewriting  alone                                10.00  8.00  8.00 

Banking  alone    12.50     

College  of  the  Bible,  see  page  82. 

College  of  Medicine,  see  page  130. 
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BOARD  AND  ROOM 


Board   

Room  rent   

Room  rent,  ministerial  students  in  Goode 


Fall 
Term 
$64.00 
24.00 


Winter  Spring 

Term  Term 

$48.00  $48.00 

18.00  18.00 


Hall 


16.00 


12.00 


12.00 


FEES 


Fees — Matriculation,  Incidental,  Athletic  and  Library  fee  paid  by 
all  regular  literary  and  boarding  students,  $10  for  the  Fall 
term,  $6  for  the  Winter  term,  and  $6  for  the  Spring  term. 
Piano  practice,  $1.50  per  school  month  for  each  hour  per  day. 
Piano  practice,  unlimited  time,  $5.00  per  school  month. 

Laboratory  Fees: 

Chemistry   $5.00  per  term 

Biology    4.00  per  term 

Physics  or  Spectroscopy   3.00  per  term 

Geology    2.00  per  term 

Each  student  in  Chemistry  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  of 
$5.00,  and  each  student  in  Biology  or  Geology  is  required  to  make 
m  depo  it  of  $2.50,  to  cover  breakage.  At  the  end  of  (he  year  this 
deposit,  less  the  amount  of  breakage,  will  be  refunded. 

\  tudent,  not  taking  a  course  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  who 
takes  less  literary  work  than  three  subjects,  will  pay  $10.00  for 
Fall  term,  $7.50  for  Winter  term,  and  $7.50  for  Spring  term  for 
each  subject  and  no  matriculation  fee;  but  if  he  takes  as  much  afl 
three    llbjectfl  in  literary  work,  he  is  considered  a  regular  literary 

tndtnt. 

Student     iii  the  Colleges  of  Fine  Arts  and   Business  may  take 
tudie    in  the  Literary  Department  at  $6.00  each  for  the  Fall  term 
'  -I  >'•'». '»<•  »-ach  for  the  Winter  or  Spring  term. 
A  five  ($5.00)  dollar  trust  fund  is  required  from  each  student 
ipyn  y  ;>  i  <.<>ni  in  any  college  building  for  breakage  or  damage 
to  the  com  <>i  furniture,  and  will  be  returned  or  applied  on  a<- 
'  '■  ■•  I  if  •''  the  Mid  Of  the  school  year  no  damage  appears. 
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The  tuition  fees  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
cademy  for  children  of  ministers  solely  dependent  upon  the  min- 
Ty  for  support  are  one-half  regular  rates. 

Half  time  students  in  the  Colleges  of  Fine  Arts  are  charged  60 

cent  of  full  rates. 
Students  taking  full  work  in  two  subjects  in  the  College  of  Fine 
ts  or  double  work  in  one  subject  in  this  College,  or  two  students 
>m  one  family,  will  receive  10  per  cent  discount  on  tuition.  This 
iscount  applies  only  to  tuition  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts.  Full 
work  in  any  subject  in  Music  or  Oratory  means  two  private  lessons 
per  week;  in  Painting,  four  lessons  per  week. 

Discounts  apply  only  to  bills  paid  in  full  in  ten  days  from  date 
of  bill. 

Students  having  paid  board  for  the  term  in  advance,  who  leave 
before  the  end  of  the  term  under  requirement  of  a  physician  ap- 
proved by  the  University,  will  be  charged  board  at  proportional 
rate  for  the  time  up  to  and  including  the  week  of  withdrawal,  and 
the  balance  will  be  credited  on  later  tuition.  No  refunds  are  made 
to  students  leaving  before  the  end  of  any  term,  and  no  student  is 
received  for  less  than  one  term  without  previous  agreement. 

Students  entering  late  in  a  term  who  seek  full  credit  for  work 
will  pay  full  tuition,  but  board  and  room  rent  will  be  counted  from 
date  of  entrance. 

Students  losing  time  in  the  Fine  Arts  College  due  to  sickness  of 
teacher  will  not  receive  a  rebate  if  work  can  be  made  up.  In 
case  the  student  is  sick,  making  up  the  work  is  optional  with  the 
teacher. 

No  refund  will  be  made  on  account  of  change  in  course  of  study 
or  dropping  subjects  during  a  term  unless  authorized  by  the  Dean. 

No  reduction  of  fees  is  made  for  holidays.  Charges  are  made 
by  the  term  and  not  by  the  month,  week  or  day.  No  reduction  is 
made  on  board  where  a  student  does  not  take  regular  meals.  If 

'  not  regular  a  charge  of  25  cents  per  meal  will  be  made.  Students 
who  are  not  regular  boarders  must  secure  meal  tickets  at  the  of- 

•  fice  before  entering  the  dining  room.  Students'  parents,  guardian, 
sister  or  brother  entertained  for  one  day  in  a  term  free.  A  charge 
of  twenty-five  (25)  cents  per  meal  will  be  made  against  any 
student  for  guests  or  friend. 
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In  no  case  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  enter  classes  perma- 
nently until  bills  are  settled  or  satisfactorily  arranged  for.  When 
bills  are  mailed  to  parents  or  guardians  ten  days  will  be  allowed 
for  settlement.  A  student  will  be  conditionally  admitted  to  classes 
for  ten  days  only  pending  settlement  of  his  account.  If  after  ten 
days  the  account  remains  unsettled,  the  student  will  be  auto- 
matically dropped  from  classes. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  examinations  and  not  entitled  to 
credits  unless  all  bills,  such  as  board,  tuition,  room  rent  and  fees, 
have  been  paid  for  that  term. 

No  money  will  be  advanced  to  students  by  the  school  for  any 
purpose. 

All  books  are  cash.  Parents  are  advised  to  deposit  sufficient 
funds  in  the  T.  C.  U.  Bank  for  such  expenses. 

All  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  students  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  except  class  room  work. 

A  WORD  WITH  PARENTS  CONCERNING  EXPENSES 

Sometimes  parents  complain  that  it  costs  too  much  to  send  their 
children  away  to  school,  but  generally  this  complaint  grows  out 
of  the  unnecessarily  extravagant  habits  of  students,  which  are 
permitted  by  parents.  Students  write  home  for  money  and  parents 
respond  when  often  it  would  be  far  better  to  refuse  the  request. 
Inexperienced  boys  and  girls  are  very  poor  judges  of  the  amount 
of  money  they  need  for  spending,  and  some  fritter  away  consider- 
able sums  in  worse  than  needless  ways.  Money  should  be  deposited 
with  the  school,  and  it  will  be  paid  out  as  ordered  by  the  parent. 
Parents  should  not  permit  students  to  run  accounts  in  the  city  and 
complain  of  the  bills  from  the  University.  Parents  and  friends 
should  not  request  shopping  in  city  by  students. 


GRADUATES 

AND 

MATRICULATES 
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GRADUATES,  1916 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  (A.  B.) 


Bozeman,  Pansy 
Coldwell,  Viola 
Cox,  John  P. 
Carson,  Irene 
Cooper,  Aubrey 
Crain,  James  A. 
Fox,  Raymond  E. 
Frizzell,  J.  B. 
Goforth,  Myrtle 
Hays,  B.  A. 
Jones,  Horace 
Luse,  Venice 
Limbaugh,  Denton 


Martin,  Albert  C. 
Marshall,  M.  M. 
Melton,  Stilwell 
Moseley,  Ella  Morrow 
McBride,  James 
McFarland,  Lola 
McNamara,  Jo  W. 
Payne,  Virgil 
Robbins,  Ernestine 
Stevenson,  W.  I. 
Thornton,  W.  L. 
Little,  Carl 
Tomlinson,  T.  Clyde 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  (M.  A.) 


Cantrell,  Robert  J. 


Cox,  John  P. 


BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY   (B.  D.) 
Molina,  Mateo  Alvarez  de 


Long,  Erskinc 
Morris,  Gertrude 


o'wn,  Pauline 


DIPLOMA  IN  PIANO 

Trueblood,  Ruth 
Whaley,  Monette 

CERTIFICATE  IN  PIANO 

Hendricks,  Ida  Jarvis 


DIPLOMA  IN  ART 
lint,  George  Martin,  Lottie 

I,onK,  A  lire-  Montgomery,  Vida 

Tanner,  Anna  Mae 


GillfHpic,  Hannah 
M *•  A U-f,  Siiflic 


CERTIFICATE  IN  ART 

Robinson,  Thalma 
Harris,  Anna  Lee 
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DIPLOMA  IN  ORATORY 
.Brown,  Lera  Grissom,  Clyde 

Keith,  Maud 

CERTIFICATE  IN  ORATORY 
Lindsay,  Beuna 

DIPLOMA  IN  VOICE 
Thompkins,  Vestal 
CERTIFICATE  IN  VOICE 
Andrews,  Nannie  Lou  Bell,  Margaret 

West,  Hattielou 

DIPLOMA  IN  BUSINESS 

Cook,  Walter  L.  Campbell,  Ralph 

Feemster,  Roy  F.  Green,  Martin  M. 

Haden,  Joel  J.  Hancock,  Glenn 

Knox,  Mrs.  Frances  Little,  Milus,  Jr. 

Mayhew,  Katherine  McLoud,  M.  T. 

Nunnallee,  Rea  Walthall,  Cora 

Scherz,  Albert  Richardson,  Ernest 


ENROLMENT,  1915-16 

SENIORS 

Merrie  T.  Bostick  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  Pansy  Bozeman   Bartlett,  Texas 

R.  J.  Cantrell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  P.  Cox  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Aubrey  Cooper  Hale  Center,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Cockrell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Irene  Carson   Mertzon,  Texas 

James  A.  Crain  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Viola  Coldwell  Garland,  Texas 

H.  B.  Dabbs  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Irby  W.  Fires  Childress,  Texas 

Raymond  E.  Fox  Denton,  Texas 


j 
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John  Bunyan  Frizzell  Athens,  Texas 

Tom  Paul  Frizzell  Knox  City,  Texas 

H.  R.  Garrett,  Sr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Myrtle  Goforth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clyde  Grissom   Haskell,  Texas 

Basil  Augustus  Hayes  Lott,  Texas 

Horace  Jones  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Keith  Dublin,  Texas 

Mrs.  John  W.  Kinsey  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Denton  Limbaugh  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Venice  Luse  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stilwell  Melton  Allen,  Texas 

Mateo  Alvarez  de  Molina  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jo  W.  McNamara  Waco,  Texas 

Lola  McFarland  Ladonia,  Texas 

James  McBride  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Albert  C.  Martin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Murray  Mark  Marshall  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Jewell  Matthews  Eden,  Texas 

Ella  Morrow  Moseley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roger  Bentley  Muse  McKinney,  Texas 

Virgil   Payne  Estelline,  Texas 

Ernestine  Robbins  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Watson  Shockley  Sylvatus,  Va. 

William  Irving  Stevenson  Cooper,  Texas 

EL  B.  Sutton  Mansfield,  Texas 

Walter  L.  Thornton  Thorp  Spring,  Texas 

T.   Clyde  Tomlinson   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Carl  Tittle   Mt.  Vernon,  Texas 

James  E.  Willis  Plainview,  Texas 


JUNIORS 


V.  Clyde  Arnspeiger   

 Sherman, 

TeXl  l 

KatHell  Baxter   

Texas 

CttVlt  CaHHell 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

Alden  A.  Kvarix 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

John    S.  Vnrin  

Wcatherford, 

Texts 

 Fort  Worth, 

Texas 

ENROLMENT 
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Mrs.  Lena  Gardner  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

rvin  Hefner  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frank  Weldon  Hightower  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  Jones  Kilgore,  Texas 

William  Jones   Lancaster,  England 

Ophelia  Lambert  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ora  Leveridge  East  Bernard,  Texas 

L.  L.  Livsey  Elderville,  Texas 

Elna  L.  Martin  Athens,  Texas 

Winnie  Lewis  Mullican  McKinney,  Texas 

Minnie  Proctor  Corsicana,  Texas 

Gayle  Scott  Lamkin,  Texas 

Roberta  Scott  Palestine,  Texas 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Sloan  Smithfield,  Texas 

Una  Stark  Gainesville,  Texas 

Shirley  Sweeney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tom  Paul  Sweeney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Homer   Tomlinson  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Lorena  Wright  Elderville,  Texas 

Marguerite  Walker  Killeen,  Texas 


SOPHOMORES 


re- 

i 

■ 


Dorothy  Agee  Sherman,  Texas 

Lemmie  L.  Armor  _  Eden,  Texas 

Mrs.  Edwin  Ray  Bentley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Auma  Betts  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  W.  Blume  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harry  G.  Bradford  Marshall,  Texas 

Hugh  Brewster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

N.  E.  Branton  McDade,  Texas 

H.  B.  Brous  Granbury,  Texas 

Mary  Biggerstaff  Childress,  Texas 

N.  E.  Buster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jo  W.  Camp  Midland,  Texas 

Kate  Casteel  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maud  L.  Cunningham  Dublin,  Texas 

Milton  Sumpter  Dunning,  Jr  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Nora  E.  Darwin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Christine  DeVitt  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Forsyth  McKinney,  Texas 

Mary  Louise  Foster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  D.  Gage  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George  Herd  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  B.  Higgins  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Radford  Howard  »  Quanah,  Texas 

Glenn  Hutton  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Lafay  Hull  Milford,  Texas 

Mollie  Jones  Walter,  Okla. 

Alf  Irby  Weatherford,  Texas 

R.  E.  Jackson  Cresson,  Texas 

Lucy  Kelso  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Kennedy  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Minnie  Mae  King  Hamlin,  Texas 

Bruce  Knight  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

Hallye  Kouns  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Lanier  Valley  View,  Texas 

Myrtle  Lanier  Valley  View,  Texas 

Ivy  L.  Lay  Dallas,  Texas 

Winnie  Limbaugh  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Aubrey  Leveridge  East  Bernard,  Texas 

I).  MeCarroll  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Carroll  McConnell  Palo  Pinto,  Texas 

Logan  Martin  Royse  City,  Texas 

John  H.  Monk   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willis  McGregor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  McFadin   Austin,  Texas 

.1.  B.  Needham   Joshua,  Texas 

Kthel  Osborne   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

May  Owen   Marlin,  Texas 

Pauline  Polk  Potts   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anna  Jo  Pendleton    Vernon,  Texas 

Oscar  VicjrH  I'etty   Louisa,  Va. 

Oti«  M.  Ramsey   Garland,  Texas 

Mara  Russell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

M.  A.  Shaver   Lipan,  Texas 

Ketntr  Stark  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Annie  Smith  Gunter,  Texas 
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William  Riley  Snow  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

£alvin  Lester  Sowell  Elgin,  Texas 

Lorine  Scott  Palestine,  Texas 

Eugene  Sewell  Jacksboro,  Texas 

Lucile  Throckmorton  Shirley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Stone   Celina,  Texas 

May  Bettie  Taylor  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pauline  Teddlie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Guy  Tittle  Mt.  Vernon,  Texas 

David  K.  Tudor  Pecos,  Texas 

T.  W.  Wade  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marguerite  G.  Walker  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Howard  M.  Walker  Killeen,  Texas 

Verba  Watson  Stephenville,  Texas 

Claude  Wingo  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  Wilmeth  Ebony,  Texas 

FRESHMEN 

Lillie  Jewell  Allen  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Essie  Aiken  Marfa,  Texas 

Davida  Allgood  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I^ena  Alexander  Garland,  Texas 

J.  P.  Agerton  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Floy  Agnew  Bonham,  Texas 

Russell  Anderson  Lamkin,  Texas 

Grace  Barlow  Houston,  Texas 

W.  S.  Baugh  Rogers,  Texas 

Fay  Barron  Rotan,  Texas 

jElsie  Baxter  Brownwood,  Texas 

Elva  Baxter  Brownwood,  Texas 

'Lela  Bates  Odessa,  Texas 

Julian  Lee  Bivins  Amarillo,  Texas 

Bernice  Board  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Agnes  C.  Byrne  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

(Chas.  A.  Butts  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Grace  Bailey  Holland,  Texas 

Ethel  Biggerstaff  Childress,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Beck  Hansford,  Texas 

Cora  Sue  Cole  Dallas,  Texas 
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L.  Bowman  Craven  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  Crady  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Inez  Cowan  Covington,  Texas 

Lawrence  Cheek  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  Douglas  Cleburne,  Texas 

Lyman  Davis  McKinney,  Texas 

George  D.  Dickinson  Okolona,  Ark. 

P.  E.  Dillman  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fannie  Darter  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  B.  Dobson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jennie  Mae  Dowdy  Hondo,  Texas 

Una  Dryden  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lorraine  O.  Dutton  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Letha  Easterwood  Temple,  Texas 

Joe  Edens  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Ethel  Edwards  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wiley  Finney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Shelby  S.  Faulkner  Eddy,  Texas 

Wm.  M.  Green  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ida  Greines  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tommie   Glover  Benjamin,  Texas 

Louise  Gardner  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

(  laud  Grady  Temple,  Texas 

I '.cm  ice  Holmes  Galveston,  Texas 

Emory  Humphreys  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marshall  W.  Holl  ingsworth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  no/.  Hudgins   Forney,  Texas 

Mary  Hefner   Forney,  Texas 

Lillian  Jackson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I'lmont  Johnson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ley  ton  S.  Jones   Jacksboro,  Texas 

Roy  K.  Jones   Springtown,  Texas 

Henry  W.  Lawrence   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harry  F.  Lee   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

(  laud  Kornegay   Hamilton,  Texas 

Mara  Kayo   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  I'ortor  King  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ir«-ne  Kitchen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Lilla  Belle  Lewellyn  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  H.  Leveridge  East  Bernard,  Texas 

Ava  Lee  Mars  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wm.  Preston  Malone  Caddo,  Okla. 

W.  M.  Moore  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

M.  L.  Munday  Munday,  Texas 

Orlena  McKenna  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Logan  McKinsey  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Nelson  Mangum,  Okla. 

Irene  O'Neill  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Paul  Pirkle  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gladys  Parker  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  J.  Pettus  Moran,  Texas 

Marguerite  Riter  Forney,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Radford  Quanah,  Texas 

Morticia  Reynolds  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Janie  Russell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  V.  Rumph  Mansfield,  Texas 

Maggie  Ross  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Virgie  Rouer  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ireta  Robison  Forney,  Texas 

I.ucile  Routh  Trenton,  Texas 

Whitt  Smith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Leola  Sherrill  Greenville,  Teas 

Thelma  Smith  Vernon,  Teaxs 

Charles  Sanders  Whitewright,  Texas 

W.  Lewis  Storey  Midland,  Texas 

Dudley  Smith  Leesville,  La. 

Carrie  Smith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

B.  S.  Smiser  Dallas,  Texas 

Burford  Sharpe  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bess  Shipe  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ray  Hamilton  Skaggs  :  Winters,  Texas 

Celeste  Varnelle  Hillsboro,  Texas 

W.  F.  Sweet  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marguerite  Utley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gracie  Vaughan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frances  VanZandt   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marguerite  Vorhies   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Nathan  White  Uvalde,  Texas 

Henry  Wolcott  Midland,  Texas 

Pearl  White  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frieda  Wirtz  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thomas  Edgar  Winford  Lynn,  Ark. 

Errett  Williams  King  City,  Mo. 

Abigail  Willingham  Rotan,  Texas 

Daisy  Belle  Waits  Cynthiana,  Ky. 

Florence  Young  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  A.  Yelderman  Oakwood,  Texas 

UNCLASSIFIED 

Riley  Aiken  Marfa,  Texas 

J.  O.  Andrews  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

D.  F.  Austin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nona  Bogeman  Hillsboro,  Texas 

D.  Bronstein  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

X.  E.  Buster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willie  Carnes  

Lewis  Casperson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jeff  Christal  Decatur,  Texas 

Boyd  Clayton  Springfield,  Tenn. 

Gates  Collier  Dallas,  Texas 

Carrie  C.  Correll  Schneider,  Ind. 

I  .  If.  Chaney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ordis  Davidson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

K.  L.  Dewees   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  D.  Dilbeck   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lena   Dunlavy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mi     K.  L.  Goodman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mamie  K.  Cray  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mattie  !•:.  Cray   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CiiHxie  Green   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

f'aroline  Curney  Kingfisher,  Okla. 

M.  .  Colby  I).  Hall  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bobeti  K.  Hanger  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Benjamin  P.  Hearne   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ulee   Bttltef   Handley,  Texas 

K.  V..  Htmtsberry   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Myrtle  Ingham   Midland,  Texas 

A.  A.  Kelley  Stephenville,  Texas 

Jesse  J.  Kelley  Stephenville,  Texas 

Cora  Leonard  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Katherine  Murray  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Blanche  McVeigh  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  C.  Mann  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Homer  T.  Moore  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Nelson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clinton  Newman  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  W.  Norwood  Burleson,  Texas 

Everett  R.  Rust  Ranger,  Texas 

Ruby  Jane  Smith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alma  Sutton  Mansfield,  Texas 

Lyla  Stephens  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willis  Stovall  Mangum,  Okla. 

F.  W.  Strong  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vera  Tyson  Big  Springs,  Texas 

R.  H.  Tucker,  Jr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  E.  Umbarger  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lila  B.  Wessendorf  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  M.  Wingfield  Martinsville,  Va. 

Mary  Ward   Midland,  Texas 

Stella  Walters  Joshua,  Texas 

C.  T.  Womack  El  Dorado,  Texas 

Emma  Quillian  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  I.  Smith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

LAW  STUDENTS 

Bevie  F.  Biggers  Waxahachie,  Texas 

Jewell  N.  Bauldwin  Cleburne,  Texas 

Wm.  Edker  Bauldwin  Cleburne,  Texas 

E.  P.  Croarkin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

i  Chas.  Wilkes  Christenberry  Hubbard  City,  Texas 

Leslie  H.  Dowe  Pearsall,  Texas 

C.  B.  Gunter  Brandon,  Texas 

J.  E.  Humphries  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

i  George  B.  Monnig  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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R.  D.  Martin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jesse  Martin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jesse  Arna  Raley  :  Bryson,  Texas 

W.  L.  Ramey  Chillicothe,  Texas 

Herron  H.  Skaggs  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Howard  S.  Vaughan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

L.  O.  Woodward  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Karle  C.  Young  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FINE  ARTS 

Sannie  Andrews  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nannie  Lou  Andrews  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Yelma  Armstrong  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Anderson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Austin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sophia  Bahan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Bell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marian  Blanchard  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Margaret  Booth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gladys  Blassingame  Rising  Star,  Texas 

Geneva  Bradley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Batson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lera  Brown  Garland,  Texas 

Grace  Brown  Llano,  Texas 

Marian  Baugh   Rogers,  Texas 

Beulah  Bell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pauline  Bryan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Aytchie  Chism   Grapevine,  Texas 

Gwendolyn  Chambers  Sanger,  Texas 

Marie  Clendenen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Delia  Cobb   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dura  Louise  Cockrell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Artie  Belle  Cummins   Hankell,  Texas 

Mrs.  Boyd  Clayton   Springfield,  Tenn. 

Katharine  Dafiron   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cay  Davidson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Myrl   DavidHon    Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Plmnct  Gertrude  Davies   Big  Springs,  Texas 

Lucile  Durrett  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Dessa  Dreeben  Big  Springs,  Texas 

Lola  Edwards  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Evans  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hattie  Faught  Snyder,  Texas 

Mrs.  P.  H.  Foster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby   Francis  Seymour,  Texas 

Elsie   Foster  Fort   Worth,  Texas 

Paulien  Green  Thorp  Spring,  Texas 

Mrs.   Eva   Gebhart  Cleburne,  Texas 

Hannah  Gillespie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ellen  Hartgrove  Millersview,  Texas 

Anna  Lee  Harris  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary   Harris  Comanche,  Texas 

Alice  Hills  Vernon,  Texas 

Mary  E.  Hogle  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jean   Howard  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ida  Jarvis  Hendricks  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Hurdleston  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ahta  Harris  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George   Hirt  Cleburne,  Texas 

Mary  Ingalls  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Masai  Jeffers  Palmer,  Texas 

Ruby  Jones  Lubbock,  Texas 

Florence  Peak  Jones  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  Jorgenson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maud  Keith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

M.  M.  Knight  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  S.  Kinnaird  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

f  Cynthia  Lockhart  Austin,  Texas 

I  Alice  Long  Gainesville,  Texas 

Erskine  Long  Gainesville,  Texas 

Alice  Lemoine  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

f  Beuna  Lindsay  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lottie  Martin  Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Mars  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

'  Janice  Massie  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

[  Anna  Mae  Miles  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

\  Mrs.  Fred  Moore  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Esther   Moore  Greenville,  Texas 
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Mollie  Montgomery   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vida  Montgomery  McLean,  Texas 

Sudie  McAtee  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gertrude  Morris  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vera  McKinnon  Keechi,  Texas 

Orlena  McKenna  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Snow  McKinsey  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anna  McLendon  Dallas,  Texas 

Carrie  McKinley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Norine  Neale  Grand  Saline,  Texas 

Jacqueline  Norwood  Hope,  Ark. 

Bethny  Overmeir  Aledo,  Texas 

Mary  M.  Orrick  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rosalyn  Petta  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Pettus  Moran,  Texas 

Adele  Patterson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bess  Perry  Knox  City,  Texas 

Kittye  Lou  Poole  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jessie  Lee  Portwood  Seymour,  Texas 

Thelma  Robinson..   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Velma  Reeves  Girard,  Texas 

Johnie  Rylie  Kaufman,  Texas 

Gladys  Richards  Italy,  Texas 

Rhea  Smith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lily  Smith  Hollis,  Okla. 

Cleo  Self  Cleburne,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Stevenson   Cooper,  Texas 

Mrs.  Ben  M.  Terrell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Albert  Tankersley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anna  Mac  Tanner  Port  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Trucblood   Memphis,  Texas 

Vestal  Thorn  pk  ins   Granite,  Okla. 

V'orine  Varnelle   Ilillsboro,  Texas 

KM  ie  Weiraudi   Fort  Worth,  Texan 

Franc  K.  Wat  1.  ins   Deming,  N.  M. 

Mami«-  Watson   Okolona,  Ark. 

Monette  Whaley   Wheatland,  Texas 

Birdie  WilliamH   Henderson,  Texas 

Matt  ie|  ue  West   Cleburne,  TexaF 
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Ruby  Carleton  Walker  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Sayo  Yamada  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

ACADEMY 

CLASS  A 

Fay  Barron  Rotan,  Texas 

Mance  Bomar  Crowell,  Texas 

James  Callan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Donald  Davies  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thadions  Howard  Farmer  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George  W.  Gray  Hamlin,  Texas 

Blanche  Hunter  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rose  McCaffney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George  Hamilton  Parr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fred  Rankin  Bardwell,  Texas 

Fannie  Rankin  Bardwell,  Texas 

Jesus  Rivera  Laredo,  Texas 

Eddie  Stangl  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Samuel  H.  Stapleton  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frank  Tempel  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Winnie  Wingo  Gouldbusk,  Texas 

Harry  Yesley  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLASS  B 

L.  F.  Briggs  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bettie  Sue  Blackburn  Longview,  Texas 

Lois  Carpenter  Piano,  Texas 

W.  E.  Chalmers  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Edwin  A.  Elliott  Belton,  Texas 

Elizabeth  C.  Fouts  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Johnson  Albany,  Texas 

Gilbert  E.  LaBeaume  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  H.  Luck  Cleburne,  Texas 

Ophelia  Meyer  Emory,  Texas 

Myrtle  Penick  Rule,  Texas 

James  Thompson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Katherine  Thompson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Allannette  Wells  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thomas  F.  Wiesen  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Faye  Yates  Lampasas,  Texas 

William  P.  Lesley  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

class  c 

Fred  W.  J.  Albrecht  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Abbot  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Katherine  Broadley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bennie  Ruth  Clements  Milford,  Texas 

Chas.  Floyd  Chambers  Everman,  Texas 

Bert  B.  Douglas  Munday,  Texas 

Lois  Eldredge  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Ford  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lena  Gilbert  Amarillo,  Texas 

Jack  Hammond  Red  Oak,  Texas 

Baldwin  Haston  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

John  B.  Hawley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gerald  Hunter  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Martha  Ingalls  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I.Ha  Johnson  Albany,  Texas 

Lillian  Knox  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alexander  Kornegay  Mangum,  Okla. 

Delia  Leveridge  East  Barnard,  Texas 

James  Leonard  Ligon   Red  Oak,  Texas 

iSernire  Lambcrson    Royse  City,  Texas 

Marcus  Homer  Peek  Paradise,  Texas 

I. on  Little  Smith   Comanche,  Texas 

Thomas  Taylor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cora  Lee  Willis   Burkhurnett,  Texas 

Mary  Frances  Williams  King  City,  Mo.  j 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

Kii/.ahHh  Bridgeman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Walter  L.  Cook   Gainesville,  Texas 

KiiNHell  CarpantOX   iflano,  Texas 

Ralph  Campbell   Lamkin,  Texas 

Otto  Deats   Albany,  Texas 
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W.  A.  Dickerson  East  Bernard,  Texas 

Tom  Dowell  Royse  City,  Texas 

J.  E.  Dycus  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roy  F.  Feemster  '  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Martin  M.  Green  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Hattie  Herm   Hermleigh,  Texas 

Noel  R.  Henderson  Nocona,  Texas 

Joel  J.  Haden  Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

Wade  House  Benjamin,  Texas 

Glenn  Hancock  J*jyton,  Texas 

William  B.  Jetton  Mansfield,  Texas 

Mrs.  F.  Knox  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  Lindsey  Iowa  Park,  Texas 

Milus  Little,  Jr  Laredo,  Texas 

Katherine  Mayhew   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jackson  Massie  Brad,  Texas 

Malcolm  Terrell  McLoud  Kingsville,  Texas 

Bowlden    Moorehouse  Benjamin,  Texas 

Coleman  Moorehouse  Benjamin,  Texas 

Rea  Nunnallee  Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

Blanche  Patterson   Olney,  Texas 

Rankin  Peters  Sabinal,  Texas 

Rhea  Pannell  Benjamin,  Texas 

Ernest  Richardson  Snyder,  Texas 

Morrison  Sams  Benjamin,  Texas 

Ira  M.  Smiser  Atoka,  Okla. 

Albert  Scherz  Timpson,  Texas 

Jack  N.  Taylor  Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

Daisy  Violet  Whaley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robert  T.  Weaver  Timpson,  Texas 

Doyle  Wilson  Princeton,  Texas 

Cora  Walthall  Fort  Worth,  Texas 


DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Adelle  Bunch  •.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dona  Lee  Calvin  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kathleen  Leslie  Combs  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lillian  Durrett  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Juanita  Maxson  ...Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Halsell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frankie  Miller  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Miller   ..Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Moore  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Rowe  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Roberts  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Florence  Smith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lucile  Toogood   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alfa  Williams  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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SUMMARY 

Net 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Enrollment. 

Seniors    42 

Juniors    26 

Sophomores    71 

Freshmen    108 

Unclassified    54  301 


Law  Students    31 

Classified  elsewhere    14  17 


Academy,  Class  A   16 

Class  B    17 

Class  C    25 

Irregular  and  special   49 


107 

Classified  elsewhere    49  58 


College  of  Fine  Arts   170 

Classified  elsewhere    61  109 


College  of  Business    43 

Classified  elsewhere    6  37 


College  of  the  Bible    41 

All  listed  elsewhere     

Domestic  Science    25 

Classified  elsewhere    11  14 

Medical  College    53 


Net  enrollment    589 

Summer  Normal    121 


Total  enrollment 


710 
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INTRODUCTION 


TRADITIONS 


Texas  Christian  University  is  the  child  of  the  lofty  pur- 
pose and  heroic  endeavor  of  two  early  educators  in  Texas. 
Addison  Clark  and  his  brother,  Randolph  Clark,  in  1869, 
opened  a  private  school  in  the  village  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
encouraged  by  their  success,  they  secured  a  charter  for 
Add-Ran  College  in  1873,  and  located  the  school  in  Thorp 
Springs,  Texas.  In  1889  the  institution  became  the  property 
of  the  Christian  Churches  in  Texas,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Add-Ran  Christian  University.  In  1895  the 
University  was  moved  to  Waco,  Texas,  and  in  1902  the  more 
general  name  Texas  Christian  University  was  adopted.  After 
a  disastrous  fire,  March  22,  1910,  the  University  accepted 
the  marvelous  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
began  to  erect  its  new  buildings  in  a  beautiful  suburb  of  that 

I      city.    Within  three  or  four  years  the  valuation  of  its  build- 
ings and  grounds  passed  a  half  million  dollar  mark. 

But  the  greatest  asset  of  the  University  is  the  spirit  of 
its  founders.  Their  one  unfailing  purpose,  to  bring  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  the  triple  endowment   of    a  worthy 

'      scholarship,  a  true  moral  impulse,  and  a  non-sectarian  but 

^     essentially  Christian  ideal,  has  inspired,  and  still  inspires, 

I      the  whole  institution. 

LOCATION 

^  Fort  Worth  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of 

Texas,  and  one  of  the  largest,  most  substantial  and  most  pros- 
»  percus  centers  of  trade  and  thought  in  the  whole  Southwest. 
^  The  city  is  well  built,  well  paved  and  thoroughly  up-to-date. 
.  As  a  railroad  center  of  note,  it  is  easily  accessible  from  all 
quarters.  It  is  well  drained,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  ex- 
:(  cellent  water;  and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
\  healthful  cities  in  the  Union.  Its  public  educational  facilities 
;  are  excellent;  it  has  many  private  schools  and  several  insti- 
j  tutions  of  higher  learning.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  greatest 
[     educational  center  in  the  State. 
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The  University  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location  in  the 
Southwest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  so  removed  from  the  smoke 
and  noise  of  the  city  as  to  have  all  the  healthfulness  and  free- 
dom of  the  country;  yet  through  its  connection  by  electric  car 
line  with  the  down-town  district  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
minutes'  ride  to  reach  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The 
campus  comprises  some  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  the  buildings 
are  tastefully  disposed  and  constructed  according  to  a  suit- 
able and  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  elevation  affords 
a  commanding  view  of  the  city  beneath  and  large  vistas  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  fortunately  situated,  Texas  Christian  University 
offers  the  advantages  of  both  country  and  city  life,  the  dis- 
advantages of  both  being  eliminated.  It  is  a  location  that 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

BUILDINGS 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  massive  four-story 
structure,  built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  faced  with 
cream-colored  brick,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Floors,  ceil- 
ings, staircases — all  parts  of  the  building  except  doors,  win- 
dows and  facings  for  them — are  absolutely  incombustible. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  severely  classical,  and  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  high  ideals  of  the  school. 

The  class  rooms  arc  splendidly  equipped  throughout  with 
the  latest  apparatus  and  furniture. 

The  new  dormitory  for  young  ladies,  Jarvis  Hall,  is  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  finish,  and  is  an  exquisite  product  of  the 
builders'  art.  It  has  eighty  rooms  of  ample  size.  Each  room 
has  two  large  clothes  closets,  water  and  electric  lights,  and 
i-  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  furniture.  The  parlors 
on  the  lower  floor  are  spacious  and  beautifully  finished.  The 
building  is  heated  throughout  by  steam,  and  every  modern 
convenience  to  he  found  in  a  first-class  hotel  is  provided. 
Thoroui/line  s  and  comfort  without  extravagance  is  the  guid- 
ing principle  everywhere. 

A  four  story  concrete  building,  known  as  Clark  Hall,  has 
Keen  erected  for  young  men  in  honor  of  the  two  brothers, 
Addi  on  and  Randolph  C  lark,  founders  of  the  institution.  It 
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has  equal  conveniences  and  equipments  with  Jarvis  Hall,  de- 
scribed above.    It  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Brite  Hall  is  a  beautiful  new  building  just  completed  and 
furnished  for  recitation  rooms  and  library  for  the  Brite  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible.  Its  excellent  chapel  also  serves  as  a  re- 
ligious meeting  place  for  the  University.  This  building,  that 
cost  about  $40,000,  is  perhaps  the  neatest  piece  of  architec- 
ture on  the  campus. 

Goode  Hall  contains  fifty-four  living  rooms,  besides  lava- 
tories, dining  hall,  kitchen  and  the  plant  of  the  University 
Print  Shop.  The  building  is  designed  especially  for  minis- 
terial students,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  securing  room 
and  board  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministerial  Board- 
ing Club. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  University  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  experiment  and  investigation  in  the 
field-  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology.  The  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  such  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  study  that  he  may  be  led  to  a 
direct  comprehension  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  involved.  In  each  of  the  laboratories  provision  is 
made  for  carrying  out,  in  full,  the  courses  outlined  for  its 
respective  department. 

LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  occupies  a  portion  of  the  main 
building.  The  Theological  Library  of  Brite  College  of  the 
Bible  is  in  Brite  Hall.  Limitations  of  room  now  seriously  de- 
mand a  separate  library  building. 

From  the  founding  of  the  present  library  (1910)  to  date 
the  library  has  secured  13,000  volumes.  The  Dewey  Classifica- 
tion is  used.    The  library  is  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. 

Students  also  have  access  to  the  Carnegie  Public  Library 
and  the  T.  C.  U.  Medical  Library.    Both  of  these  libraries 
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are  easily  reached,  being  located  in  the  business  portion  of  the 
city. 

ORGANIZATION 
In  the  organization  of  the  University  the  same  principles 
have  been  observed  as  obtained  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution  at  the  beginning.  Texas  Christian  University  is 
an  association  of  schools  and  colleges  under  one  management, 
directed  to  one  common  purpose.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are 
independent  of  one  another;  each  has  a  distinct  function,  yet 
all  partake  of,  and  contribute  to,  the  life  and  work  of  the 
University. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I.  Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  College  of  the  Bible. 

III.  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

IV.  College  of  Business. 

V.  College  of  Medicine. 

VI.  The  Academy. 

VII.    School  of  Home  Economics. 

AFFILIATED  COLLEGE 
Midland  College,  Midland,  Texas. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  includes  for  the  present 
the  Department  <>f  Law,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  grow 

into  a  College  of  Law  and  ho  listed  separately. 

The  College  of  Kino  Arts  includes  the  School  of  Music, 
the  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and  Draw- 
ing. 

The  College  of  .Medicine  includes  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

and  the  School  of  Nursing. 

The  College  of  the  Pihle  and  the  College  of  Medicine, 
having  separate  charters  and  trustees,  are  corporations 
legally  distinct  from  the  I'nivcrsity  corporation. 
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ADD-RAN  COLLEGE 

OF 

Arts  and  Sciences 


RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  leading  college 
of  the  University.  It  has  been  founded  and  fostered  in  the 
conviction  that  the  study  of  literature  and  the  sciences  se- 
cures the  best  possible  training  of  the  mind.  Whatever  may 
be  learned  in  other  departments  of  study,  scholarship  with- 
out the  arts  and  sciences  is  impossible.  The  greatest  need 
of  every  mind  is  that  maturity  of  thought  that  comes  only 
by  following  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time  and  the  great- 
est investigators  of  the  natural  world.  To  be  a  specialist 
is  praiseworthy:  but  special  training  devoid  of  thorough 
general  preparation  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Experi- 
ence has  often  proved  that  in  the  long  race  of  life  the  liter- 
ary scholar  easily  excels  his  companion  who  may  have  been 
far  more  favored  in  practical  training,  because  the  mind  well 
cultivated  in  close  study  wins  by  the  very  superiority  that 
it  possesses.  Accordingly  the  founders  and  directors  of  the 
University  make  no  apology  for  having  from  the  first  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  for  hav- 
ing sought  to  bring  it  to  its  greatest  efficiency. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourteen  units  (see  definition  of  unit  under  "Entrance 
Examinations")  of  high  school  credits  are  required  for  un- 
conditional admission  into  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Students  may,  however,  be  admitted  conditionally  with  only 
twelve  units.  Admission  may  be  on  any  one  of  the  following 
grounds : 

(a)  By  diploma  from  the  Academy  of  Texas  Christian 
University  or  from  any  academy  or  high  school  fully  af- 
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filiated  in  any  state  where  requirements  are  equal  to  those  in 
Texas,  in  which  cases  no  examination  will  be  required. 

(b)  By  teachers'  certificates,  credited  as  follows:  First 
grade  state  teachers'  certificate,  9  units;  permanent  state 
teachers'  certificates,  12  units;  graduation  from  state  normal 
school,  three  years'  course,  14  units  and  10  college  credits; 
graduation  from  state  normal  school,  four  years'  course,  14 
units  and  such  college  credit  as  the  student's  record  shows  to 
have  been  completed.  Deficiencies  must  be  met  by  examina- 
tion or  work  in  the  Academy. 

(c)  By  individual  approval.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean 
an  applicant  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted 
without  examination.  He  will  be  credited  with  such  work 
as  he  shall  have  completed;  but  such  credit  may  be  only  ten- 
tative and  be  further  tested  by  work  in  class.  Persons  who 
have  been  in  school  recently  are  not  expected  to  be  in  this 
class. 

(d)  A  student  seeking  admission  from  another  College 
must  present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  a  catalogue  of 
the  College  from  which  he  comes,  and  a  full  statement  of  the 
work  he  has  done,  including  entrance  credits.  This  state- 
ment must  be  made  out  on  an  official  blank  (to  be  had  of  the 
Registrar  of  Texas  Christian  University)  and  properly 
signed  by  the  authorities  of  the  College  where  the  work  was 
Hone  He  will  also  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
and  honorable  standing  in  the  school  last  attended. 

(c)  Hy  examination,  which  may  he  offered  to  any  appli- 
cant in  any  subject  which  has  been  taken  as  a  regular  course 
in  some  school.  The  following  classes  of  applicants  are  re- 
quired to  take  examinations  for  entrance  units: 

(li  Those  coming  from  unaffiliated  schools  must  be  ex- 
amined In  all  lubjecta  on  which  they  would  receive  credit. 

(2)  Graduates  from  affiliated  high  schools  or  holders  of 
any  teachers'  certificates,  whose  approved  units  are  less 
than  fourteen,  may  be  examined  for  the  remaining  number 

of  units. 
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(3)  Students  from  affiliated  schools  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates must  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  on  which  they 
would  receive  credit.  Otherwise  they  may  enroll  in  the 
Academy  and  there  secure  graduation. 

In  the  event  any  student  fails  to  take  or  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  the  deficient  work  may  be  done  by 
taking  regular  courses  in  the  Academy. 

In  all  cases,  if  a  student,  after  being  permitted  to  enter 
a  college  class  in  any  department,  fails  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  carry  the  course  with  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge,  the  amount  of  credit  (entrance  or  college) 
given  may  be  reduced  or  cancelled,  and  he  may  be  required 
to  enter  a  lower  class. 

MATRICULATION 

A  student  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
should  observe  the  following  order  of  procedure: 

If  examination  is  required,  be  at  the  Dean's  office  at  the 
times  announced  in  the  Calendar.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
term,  secure  and  fill  out  Matriculation  Blank  at  Registrar's 
office.  Present  this  with  all  other  credentials  to  the  Dean, 
and  have  course  of  study  selected  and  approved  by  the  Dean. 
Then  return  this  paper  to  the  Registrar,  settle  fees,  and  ob- 
tain a  Matriculation  card  to  show  the  several  professors  on 
entering  classes. 

Any  change  of  an  approved  course  of  study  will  be  per- 
mitted only  by  consent  of  the  Dean.  The  Registrar  is  en- 
titled to  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  recording  such  a  change.  A  fee  of 
$1.00  may  be  charged  for  registration-  after  the  first  three 
days  in  any  term. 

KX TRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

A  unit  course  of  study,  as  here  used,  means  a  course  that 
covers  a  school  year  of,  at  least,  thirty-five  weeks  with  five 
recitations  per  week  of  not  less  than  forty-five  minutes  each. 
Of  the  fourteen  entrance  units  required  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class,  eleven  and  one-half  (HV2)  are  prescribed, 
as  follows:  Three  (3)  units. in  English,  two  and  one-half 
(2Vfc)  in  Mathematics,  three  (3)  in  a  Foreign  Language  or 
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two  (2)  in  each  of  two  Foreign  Languages,  two  (2)  in  His- 
tory, and  one  (1)  in  Science.  Only  one  (1)  unit  may  be  pre- 
sented in  Vocational  subjects,  and  only  one  (1)  in  Bible 
subjects. 


SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 

SUBJECT  Value  of  Each    Units  Required   Units  Allowed 

English    3  4 

History  an  Civics   2  4 

Ancient  History    1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History..  1  " 

American  History   %  or  1  " 

English  History   %  or  1  " 

Civics    V2  " 

Foreign  Languages    3  4 

French   2  or  3  " 

Greek   2  or  3  « 

German   2  or  3  " 

Latin   2,  3  or  4  " 

Spanish   2  or  3  " 

Mathematics    2V2  CSV2 

Algebra  Lft  " 

Plane  Geometry    1  " 

Solid  Geometry    V2  " 

Trigonometry    V2  u 

SVU'UCVH    1  2 

Botany    Vfc  " 

Chemistry    1  " 

Physics    1  " 

Physiography    V2  u 

Physiology    V2  " 

Zoology    V2 
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Vocational  Subjects   

Agriculture   .•   V2 

Bookkeeping    ft 

Drawing    V2 

Domestic  Science    V2 

Manual  Training    ^ 

School  of  Methods  and 

Management    V2 

Bible  Subjects   

Old  Testament    ft 

New  Testament    V2 


SCOPE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 


The  following  descriptive  lists  will  be  suggestive  of  the 
scope  of  entrance  examinations: 

Mathematics. — 1.  Beginning  Algebra,  covering  Inequality, 
Involution,  Evolution,  Theory  of  Exponents  to  Radical  Ex- 
pressions; 1  unit. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra,  through  Radical  Expressions,  Pro- 
gressions, the  Binomial  Theorem  and  Graphs;  V2  unit. 

3.  Plane  Geometry,  including  simple  exercises  and  prob- 
lems; 1  unit. 

History  and  Civics— 1.  Ancient  History,  such  a  course  as 
that  given  in  Myers'  Ancient  History;  1  unit. 

2.  Modern  History,  a  course  equivalent  to  that  in  Myers' 
Medieval  and  Modern  History;  1  unit. 

3.  History  of  England  (or  some  other  leading  nation  of 
Europe)  ;  %  or  1  unit. 

4.  Civil  Government,  including  the  elements  of  federal 
and  state  government;  V2  unit.  American  History;  ft  or  1 
unit. 
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English. — Grammar,  the  principles  of  the  language  as 
given  in  any  good  text,  with  ability  to  write  sentences  with 
good  grammar  and  spelling;  1  unit. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  as  presented  in  standard 
works  on  the  subject,  such  as  Scott  and  Denny,  Lockwood  and 
Emerson,  or  Markley;  1  unit. 

3.  English  and  American  Literature.  History  of  the 
leading  authors,  their  periods  and  productions,  such  as  given 
in  Simonds,  Halleck,  or  Pattie  and  Newcomer;  1  unit. 

Latin. — 1.  First  Year:  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  sim- 
ple exercises  in  prose  composition,  translation  of  Latin  sen- 
tences such  as  are  found  in  Smith's  Latin  Lessons;  1  unit. 

2.  Second  Year:  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  more 
advanced  composition  and  tests  in  Grammar;  1  unit. 

3.  Third  Year:  Cicero's  Orations  Against  Catiline, 
Books  I-IV,  and  the  first  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  advanced 
composition  and  tests  in  more  advanced  Grammar;  1  unit. 

Greek. — Translation  and  composition  of  simple  sentences 
with  the  elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
at  least  twenty  pages;  1  unit. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  continued,  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  pages,  or  other  Attic  prose  of  equivalent  amount; 
1  unit. 

German. — Elementary  grammar,  including  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs;  declension  of  article*,  adjectives,  pronouns 
and  nouns  commonly  used;  model  auxiliaries  and  syntax;  1 
unit. 

2.  Two  hundred  pages  of  simple  prose  and  ability  to  read 
ht  eaty  prose;  translation  into  German  of  simple  Eng- 
lish sentences;  1  unit. 

French.  1  and  2.  Work  similar  to  that  in  German  above, 
except,  that  four  hundred  pages  of  reading  are  required;  1 
or  '1  units. 
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Sciences. — Physiography. — Half  a  year's  work,  covering 
a41  the  leading  features  of  the  subject;  V2  unit. 

Physiology. — About  such  work  as  that  given  in  Ritchie's 
text ;  4  unit. 

Physics. — Work  as  covered  by  such  a  text  as  Carhart  and 
Chute's  High  School  Physics,  or  Gage's  Elementary  Physics; 
laboratory  work  comprising  forty  exercises;  1  unit. 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology. — About  the  courses  usually 
given  in  advanced  High  Schools;  xk  unit. 

Vocational  Subjects. — The  usual  High  School  courses  are 
expected;  V2  unit. 

Bible. — The  historical  portions  of  Old  or  New  Testament 
with  related  historical  facts  in  other  ancient  history;  V2  unit 
each. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  all  branches  covered  by  the  Summer  School,  examina- 
tions can  be  had  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.  Exam- 
inations on  all  branches  will  be  offered  at  the  University  on 
September  10  to  13,  1917;  and  May  21  to  24,  1918. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

All  work  done  in  College  is  estimated  in  credits.  A  credit 
is  the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  class  calling  for  one  class- 
room period  with  two  hours  preparation,  per  week,  for  one 
term. 

A  regular  student  is  one  who  is  taking  at  least  14  hours 
of  recitations  per  week,  and  conforms  to  the  requirements 
leading  to  a  degree. 

Regular  students  rank  according  to  amount  of  work  al- 
ready done,  as  follows:  Conditioned  Freshmen,  8  prescribed, 
total  of  12  units;  Full  Freshmen,  11  prescribed,  total  of  14 
units;  Sophomores,  all  entrance  requirements  and  45  credits; 
Juniors,  all  entrance  requirements  and  90  credits;  Seniors, 
all  entrance  requirements  and  135  credits;  Graduates,  all 
work  for  Bachelor's  degree,  180  credits  and  400  points. 
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Irregular  students  are  those  who  take  a  full  amount  of 
work,  but  are  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  degree.  * 

Special  studoits  are  those  who  take  less  than  the  minimum 
of  work.  Only  those  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  are 
expected  .to  exercise  this  privilege.  Any  other  person  must 
show  good  reason  together  with  consent  of  parent.  He  must 
also  maintain  good  conduct  and  make  acceptable  grades, 
otherwise  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the 
Faculty. 

Students  taking  much  of  their  work  in  other  departments 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  less  than  the  minimum  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  they  will  classify  in  the 
other  departments,  the  total  amount  of  their  work  must  be 
equivalent  to  the  14  hours  minimum,  except  by  special  per- 
mission. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
be  credited  to  students  who  bring  certificates  of  completed 
work  in  other  colleges  of  known  and  approved  standing.  Ex- 
amination may  be  offered  on  work  in  colleges  of  unknown  or 
unapproved  rank,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the 
head  of  the  department,  in  which  the  examination  would  be 
held.  The  student  may  expect  such  an  examination  to  test 
his  knowledge  of  even  the  details  of  the  subject. 

Advanced  standing  will  not  lie  granted  by  examination  or 
otherwise!  for  work  done  by  private  reading,  under  private 
tutelage,  or  in  high  schools,  no  matter  how  many  units  the 
high  schools  may  offer. 

Students  credited  with  advanced  standing,  but  not  classi- 
fied ;is  Seniors,  will  I  e  expected  to  comply  with  the  same 
requirements   for  graduation  as  those  who  do  not  receive 

such  standing. 

SELECTION  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

In  selecting  ■  course  of  study,  the  student  must  first 
choose  those  subjects  in  which  he  has  deficiencies.  College 
work  m;iy  not  b<-  assigned  until  all  preparatory  work  is  com- 
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pleted  or  assigned.  The  next  choice  should  be  made  from  the 
required  courses  listed  under  the  head  of  "Requirements  for 
Graduation,"  and  it  will  be  well  to  take  these  about  in  order 
of  the  list.  It  is  expected  that  much  of  this  required  work  will 
be  done  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  since  they 
are  designed  to  afford  a  basis  of  general  culture  which  every 
scholar  should  have  Lefore  he  begins  any  form  of  specializ- 
ation. Hence  these  courses  are  for  the  most  part  fixed,  and 
are  the  same  for  all. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  choice  of  "groups" 
described  below  should  be  made. 

If  a  student  knows  himself  to  be  deficient  in  spelling,  pen- 
manship or  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he  will  do  well 
to  place  such  a  branch  on  his  schedule  as  early  as  possible, 
for  the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  assign  such  work  at  any 
time  to  any  student  who  may  need  it. 

The  regular  student  must  take  as  his  minimum  14  recita- 
tion hours  per  week.  Each  regular  student  should  plan 
to  make  15  credits  per  term.  The  maximum  is  18  hours,  and 
in  no  case  will  a  student  receive  more  than  18  credits  per 
term. 

A  "credit"  as  here  used,  signifies  the  work  of  one  hour  of 
recitation  with  two  hours  of  preparation  per  week  through 
one  term  of  three  months.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  is 
reckoned  equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation.  180  credits  are 
required  for  graduation. 

GRADES 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his  work  is  expressed  in 
grades  (made  up  from  class  work  and  from  examination)  and 
in  points.  The  grades  are  as  follows:  A  +  ,  A,  B  +  ,  B,  C, 
D  and  E. 

A  course  will  be  reported  incomplete  when  a  passing  grade 
has  been  made  on  only  a  portion  of  the  required  work  of  the 
course.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise 
it  becomes  a  failure.  Work  that  is  incomplete  shall  be  marked 
with  a  grade  of  D. 
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Any  course  receiving  a  grade  of  E  must  be  taken  over 
in  order  to  receive  credit. 

If  a  course  continues  more  than  one  term  the  student 
who  makes  E  on  any  term's  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  course. 

The  points  assigned  to  the  different  grades  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  A  +  ,  5  points  for  each  credit;  to  A,  4  points  for  each 
credit;  to  B  +  ,  3  points  for  each  credit;  to  B,  2  points  for 
each  credit;  to  C,  1  point  for  each  credit. 

Absence  from  recitation  brings  a  zero  grade  for  the  day, 
but  if  the  absence  be  excused  and  the  lost  lesson  be  pre- 
pared, an  average  grade  may  be  secured.  Many  absences  will 
result  in  failure  to  pass,  or  dismissal  from  class. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  prescribing  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
Faculty  accepts  the  idea  of  an  elective  system,  but  imposes 
certain  modifications  in  order  that  the  interests  of  the 
students  and  of  the  institution  alike  may  be  safeguarded. 

First. —  Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  following 

courses: 

Mat  In  mat  ics — Courses  1 1  f ,  12w,  and  13s,  nine  credits. 

Chemist  ri/  or  liioUujy    Nine  credits. 

English — Courses  1  1  and  24,  fifteen  credits. 

HiltOfy  or  <<  Social  Science  -  Nine  credits. 

Foreign  Language  Either  Ancient  or  Modern;  one  year 
of  COOtiaUOUl  wrorfc  (not  the  first  year  in  any  case),  nine 
credits. 

l'hiloHoph{)    Courses  21  f,  22w  and  23s,  nine  credits. 

!■;,,(, I ,hI»  It, hie  Fifteen  credits;  nine  credits  in  21f,  22w 
and  28t,  and    i\  in  either  .'51  Sum,  or  32fw. 
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Second. — Each  student  is  required  to  elect  by  the  end  of 
his  Sophomore  year  a  "group"  of  major,  first  minor  and 
second  minor  departments,  in  which  he  will  be  expected  to 
complete  in  the  major  department  as  many  as  39,  not  more 
than  48,  credits;  in  the  first  minor  department  as  many  as 
27,  not  more  than  36,  credits;  and  in  the  second  minor  de- 
partment 18  or  more.  The  "groups"  given  below  from  which 
this  selection  must  be  made,  are  so  arranged  that  the  minor 
subjects  will  strengthen  the  major  and  make  the  student's 
specialization  more  effective. 

GROUPS 
I.      The  Classic  Group: 

Major,  Greek  or  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
First  Minor,  the  other  of  these  subjects. 
Second  Minor,  English. 

EL     The  English  Group: 
Major,  English. 

First  Minor,  a  Foreign  Language. 

Second  Minor,  a  Social    Science,   another  Foreign 
Language,  History,  Philosophy,  or  Education. 

III.  Modern  Language  Group: 

Major,  German,  French,  or  Spanish. 
First  Minor,  another  of  these  subjects. 

Second  Minor  (with  German  as  Major),  Education  or 
English;  (with  French  or  Spanish  as  Major)  Latin. 

IV.  The  Social  Science  Group: 

Major,  Government  with  Economics,  Philosophy  or 
History. 

First  Minor,  another  of  these  subjects,  English  or 
Education. 

Second  Minor,  a   Foreign    Language,  Mathematics, 
Chemistry  or  Biology. 
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V.     The  Science  Group: 

Major,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Mathematics. 

First  Minor  (with  Chemistry  as  major),  Biology, 
Mathematics  or  Physics;  (with  Biology  as  major), 
Chemistry;  (with  Mathematics  as  major),  Physics 
or  Chemistry. 

Second  Minor,  German,  French  or  Education. 

Third. — Each  student  is  required  to  make  before  gradu- 
ation a  total  of  180  credits  and  400  points. 

(By  the  term  credit  is  meant  one  hour  of  recitation  or 
three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  term.  For 

estimation  of  points  see  "Grades,"  pages  23,  24). 

Fourth. — Additional  credits  may  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  graduation  as  a  penalty  for  improper  conduct.  No 
student  may  be  graduated  who  is  guilty  of  any  gross  offense, 
or  who  fails  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  finan- 
cial account  with  the  institution. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Texas  Christian  University  has  prepared  courses  of  study 
for  such  students  as,  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  wish 
to  take  another  year  of  literary  work.  On  a  student's  com- 
pletion of  ;i  \ear  (forty-five  credits)  of  resident  work,  the 
I'niversity  will  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
It   is  stipulated,  however,  that  such  work  must  be  made  of 

"in  e  not  I  elow  the  Junior  year,  and  that  whatever  sup- 
plementary work  may  he  imposed  in  any  case,  in  order  that 
the  course  may  be  entitled  to  graduate  credit,  must  also  be 

ati  -facto l  ily  completed.  Also,  an  approved  thesis  will  be 
required  Lefore  the  candidate  is  accepted  for  graduation; 
tin  thesm  must  he  handed  in  before  May  1st.  The  degree  of 
Ml  t..,  of  >  rts  will  not  he  conferred  upon  any  candidate 
Wthc  e  grade  in  his  work  for  the  Master's  degree;  falls  below 
an  a  erage  of  I'»  in  any  subject. 
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ELECTIVES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  are  permitted  to  elect 
as  many  as  thirty-six  credits  from  the  studies  offered  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible,  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  He- 
brew, New  Testament  Greek,  Hellenistic  Greek,  0.  T.  History, 
Gospels,  Later  Jewish  History,  Messianic  Prophecy,  Old  Tes- 
tament Introduction,  New  Testament  Introduction,  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Law  of  Moses,  Monuments 
and  the  Bible,  and  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  case 
Hebrew  is  elected  as  part  of  the  "foreign  language"  study 
in  the  course  leading  to  A.  B.,  it  will  be  deemed  a  regular 
branch  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  are  permitted  to  elect 
as  many  as  twenty  credits  from  any  studies  in  the  foregoing 
list,  except  the  first  year  in  Hebrew;  but  no  studies  used  in 
the  course  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  recounted  for  Master 
of  Arts. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  numbered  from  1  to  9  have  undetermined 
college  standing;  those  numbered  from  11  to  19  have  Fresh- 
man grade;  those  numbered  from  20  to  29  have  Sophomore 
grade ;  those  numbered  from  30  to  39  have  Junior  grade ;  and 
those  numbered  from  40  to  49  have  Senior  grade.  The  letters 
f,  w,  and  s,  affixed  to  the  numbers  of  the  course  signify  the 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  during  which  the  courses  so 
marked  are  offered.  Courses  not  designated  by  letters  con- 
tinue throughout  the  three  terms.  The  figures  following  the 
names  of  courses  denote  the  time  of  the  day  that  recitations 
begin,  and  the  letters  denote  the  days  of  the  week.  Each 
recitation  or  lecture  lasts  one  hour,  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 

No  credits  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of 
the  University  until  the  course  is  completed  as  indicated  in 
the  number  of  credits  named  in  the  parenthesis  following 
title  of  the  course. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

PROFESSOR  WINTON 
MR.  SWEENEY 
MRS.  WINTON 

II.       < ii  in  i  <il  liiohnjij. 

Sec  1:  T.  Tli.,  Ll:80j  Sec.  2,  W.  P.,  11:80. 
Laboratory  in  five  sections:  M.  T.  W.  Th.  P. 

1 :30  to  4:.'tf>. 

\  mi  credits  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores;  nix 
Credit*  fcO  Juniori  and  Seniors.  This  course  is  pre- 
Fequititt  to  any  other  in  this  department. 

1 1  f.     \lin1o\tKjif  ( I  h  in  credits). 

T.  Th.  10:80  and  W.  F.  10:80  to  12:80, 
Not   driven  in  HM7-1X. 
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22ws.  Embryology  (six  credits). 

T.  Th.  10:30  and  W.  F.  10:30  to  12:30. 
Not  given  in  1917-18. 

24f\v.  Comparative  Anatomy  (six  credtis). 

T.  Th.  10:30  and  M.  1:30  to  4:30. 

25s.     General  Biological  Problems  (three  credits). 

T.  Th.  S.  10:30. 

Bw.    Public  Health  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  S.  9. 

A  lecture  course  dealing  with  problems  of  sanita- 
tion, water  supply,  etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
layman. 

26s.    Physiology  (three  credits).  T.  Th.  S.  9. 

27w.    Household  Bacteriology   (three  credits). 

M.  W.  10:30  and  Th.  1:30  to  4:30. 

31.      Geology  (nine  credits). 

W.  F.  10:30  and  T.  Th.  10:30  to  12:30. 
Not  given  in  1917-18. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

JOHN   R.   M'CLUNG,   A.  M. 

11.      General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (nine  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory  1:30  and  2:30  W.  and  F.  When  taken 
in  Junior  or  Senior  years  only  seven  credits  are  al- 
lowed. 

21.      Qualitative  Analysis  (nine  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter  8  M.  W.  F. 
Laboratory  1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th. 
Prerequisite,  Course  11  or  14. 

The  class  room  work  deals  mainly  with  analytical 
reactions.  The  course  is,  in  a  very  important  sense, 
one  in  advanced  General  Chemistry. 
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14.      Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (twelve  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Laboratory,  1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th. 

Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry.  This  course 
consists  of  a  more  advanced  study  of  inorganic  chem- 
istry. Such  subjects  as  the  periodic  law,  dissociation 
theory  and  other  modern  views  will  receive  empha- 
sis. 

31.       Quantitative  Analysis  (nine  credits). 

Fall,  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory  1:30  and  2:30  T.  Th.  S.  Winter  and 
Spring,  Laboratory  1:30  and  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.  Pre- 
requisite, Course  21. 

This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles 
and  operations  involved  in  both  the  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  methods  of  analysis. 

24.      Organic  Chemistry  (nine  credits). 

Fall  and  Winter  8  T.  Th.  S. 
Laboratory,  1:30  and  2:30  W.  and  F.  Prerequisite 
Course  11. 

The  course  considers  the  principles  of  Organic 
Chemistry,  dealing  with  the  more  important  hydrocar- 
bon compounds. 

41  w.    Physical  Chemistry  (three  credits).     10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  17  and  Chemistry  31. 

This  course  deals  with  such  topics  as  the  atomic 
theory,  the  periodic  law,  methods  of  molecular  deter- 
mination, and  electrolytic  dissociation. 

27s.      Hist  or  y  of  Chemist  ri/  (three  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1  1. 

42f,  w  or  s.   Electrolytic  Analysis  (three  credits).  Laboratory 
1  ;80  and  2:80  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 

r.'.t,  w  or  s.     Water  Analysis   (three   credits).  Laboratory 
1:80  and  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 
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44f,  w  or  s.  Proximate  Food  Analysis  (three  credits).  1:30 
and  2:30  T.  W.  Th.  F.    Prerequisite,  Course  31. 

The  Laboratory  fee  in  each  of  the  foregoing  courses, 
except  Course  27,  is  $5.00  per  term. 

Each  student,  in  addition  to  paying  the  laboratory 
fee,  is  required  to  purchase  a  laboratory  ticket,  good 
for  $3.00.  It  must  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the 
laboratory  before  assignment  to  a  desk  can  be  made. 
Any  unused  part  will  be  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the 
term  if  approved  by  the  Dean. 

PHYSICS 

17.       General  Physics  (nine  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Laboratory  1:30,  2:30  and  3:30  M. 

Text-books  and  lectures,  fully  illustrated  by  class- 
room experiments,  and  supplemented  by  recitations 
and  written  examinations.  Prerequisites,  Elementary 
Physics  and  Trigonometry. 

20s.     Spectroscopy  (three  credits) . 

Laboratory  8  and  9  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  17  and  Chemistry  11. 
A  laboratory  fee  of  $3.00  is  charged  for  each  of  the 
foregoing  courses  per  term. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  BATSON  . 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

All  persons  completing  four  full  courses  in  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  one  full  course  in  education  and  peda- 
gogy are  thereby  entitled  to  a  first  grade  State  Certificate, 
valid  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Persons  completing  the 
course  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree  or  any  equivalent  bache- 
lor's degree  or  some  higher  academic  degree,  including  in  these 
courses  four  full  courses  in  education  and  pedagogy  are  en- 
titled to  the  permanent  State  Certificate. 
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The  permanent  State  Certificate  may  also  be  received  by 
any  person  who  has  taught  in  Texas  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years  and  has  received  an  academic  degree  from  Texas 
Christian  University. 

FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  is  con- 
ducted a  free  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  of  Texas  Christian  University,  and  during  the  past 
few  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers. 

SATURDAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  this  department  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  the  other 
departments  arrangements  have  been  made  for  special  Satur- 
day courses  for  teachers.  Regular  college  credit  will  be 
given  for  this  work  which  will  count  towards  a  degree  and 
the  obtaining  of  a  certificate.  The  Faculty  will  be  glad  to 
confer  at  any  time  with  teachers  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

1  If.     Educational  Psychology  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F.  and  T.  Th.  S. 
The  aim  is  to  apply  psychological  theory  to  educa- 
tional practice.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
recent  experimental  work  in  psychology  as  it  touches 
the  subject  of  educational  procedure.  Introductory 
course. 

l!iw.     School  Mo iKif/cvirnt    (three  credits). 

1)  M.  W.  F.  and  T.  Th.  S. 
This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  problems  of  or- 
ganizations and  control  of  class  and  school. 

15s.     Methods  of  Tench  hi  f/   (three  credits). 

M.  W.  F.  and  T.  Th.  S. 
This  course  will  be  a  .study  of  the  factors  that  govern 
the  elementary  school   subjects;   of  the  methods  of 
learning  involved  in  the  various  school  subjects;  of 
how  to  gain  and  hold  attention;  of  how  to  provide 
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for   individual   differences.     Some   observation  work 

will  be  required.    Introductory  course. 
• 

21f\v.   History  of  Education  (six  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  Periods.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  of  this  course  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  social,  religious  and  intellectual  changes  and  the 
conception  of  the  aim,  method,  curriculum  and  organ- 
ization of  educational  procedure  during  the  various 
periods  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  conditions  of 
society.  The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  assigned 
readings  and  discussions. 

22s.       Comparative  School  Systems   (three  credits). 

8  M.  W.  F. 

A  .study  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  leading 
school  of  systems  of  Europe  and  America,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  those  of  Germany,  France,  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  purpose  will  be  to  com- 
pare these  systems  with  one  another  in  order  to  evalu- 
ate them  in  terms  of  the  ideals  of  the  respective  na- 
tions.   Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  discussions. 

31.      School   Administration    in    the    United  States  (nine 
credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  will  be  a  study  of  the  organization  of  our 
school  systems.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  various 
units  of  control,  to  school  laws,  to  the  problem  of 
superintending  schools,  to  boards  of  education,  financ- 
ing school  systems,  organization  of  teaching  staffs,  to 
the  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  material  equip- 
ment, reports  and  other  items  of  practical  importance. 
Lectures,  assigned  readings  and  reports. 

4f.       Modern  Elementary  Education  (three  credits). 

Not  offered  in  1917. 
35f.     Secondary  Education  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  problems  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  The  work  will  consist  of  assigned  read- 
ings, reports  and  discussions.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
seniors  and  Graduates. 
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6w.      Psychology    of   Elementary    School   Subjects  (three 
credits). 

Not  offered  in  1918. 

37w.     Experimental  Education  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  recent  investigations  of  educational  prob- 
lems. Special  topics:  Methods  and  scales  for  measur- 
ing abilities,  grading  systems;  retardation;  types  of 
learning. 

39s.     Principles  of  Education  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  a  basis  for  educational 
thought  and  practice.  The  educative  process  is  studied 
from  the  biological,  psychological  and  philosophical 
points  of  view.  A  critical  study  of  the  curriculum 
will  be  made  and  an  attempt  made  to  establish  a  basis 
for  evaluating  the  various  studies. 

Courses  in  methods  for  secondary  school  subjects  will  be 
given  by  professors  under  whose  department  the  special 
subjects  fall. 


DEP  ARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

PROFESSOR  BKYSON 
ASSOCIATE   PROFESSOR  ANTHONY 

COMPOSITION 

II.       lOnhnic  iiiim  rrcditu). 

9  and  10:30  M.  W.  P.  and  T.  Th.  S. 

Required  of  all  Freshmen.    Text:  Espcnshade's 
Comporttion  and  Rhetoric  and  Nutter,  Heriey  &  Gree- 

HOQgh'1  Spi rinu  iiH  of  Proitf  ('onijtOHtfion. 
'■',2.       Ail  m  net  (I  CompoHit  ion   (three  credits).  S.  10:30 
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LITERATURE 

24.      English  Prose  and  Poetry  {six  credits). 

9:00  M.  F. 

A  survey  of  English  Literature  from  Beowulf  to 
Stevenson.     Required  of  all  regular  students  and  a 
prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  literature.    Text:  Snyder 
and  Martin's  .4  Book  of  English  Literature. 
35s.     The  Nineteenth  Century  Novel  (three  credits). 

8  T.  Th.  S. 

36fw.   American  Literature  (six  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  based  on  Page's  Chief  American  Poets  with 
reports  and  lectures  on  the  prose  writers. 

37fw.  Nineteenth  Century  Poets   (six  credits). 

9:00  T.  Th.  S. 

A  comprehensive  study  based  upon  Ward's  English 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  supplemented  by  lec- 
tures and  assigned  readings. 

38ws.   Elizabethan  Drama  (six  credits).       10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  first-hand  study  of  the  drama  between  Udall  and 
Shirley,  with  emphasis  upon  Shakespeare. 

39s.     The  Modern  Drama  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

41.      Old  English  (nine  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  survey  of  the  English  language  on  its  linguistic 
side.  English  41  is  required  of  all  students  making 
English  their  major. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

DR.  LOCK  HART 
PROFESSOR  HALL 

21f.     The  Hebrew  Nation   (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  Pentateuch  as  the  background  for  the  Hebrews, 
their  separation,  the  rise  of  the  law,  their  national 
life,  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  Genesis  to  I 
Kings.    Professor  Hall. 
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22w.    History  and  Literature  of  the  Jews  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Hebrew  history  and  literature  from  the  Division  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Coming  of  Christ.  Professor 
Hall. 

23s.     The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Rapid  outline  of  His  life  based  on  harmony  of  the 
Gospels.  Study  of  the  principal  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Professor  Hall. 

Course  13  or  34  in  the  Department  of  English  Bible  in 
the  College  of  the  Bible  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  instead  of  21  or  23  above,  and  are  specially  recom- 
mended to  students  registered  for  ministerial  preparation. 

31  Sum.  Messianic  Prophecy  (nine  credits) . 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament  Prophets 
and  its  bearing  upon  their  Messianic  announcements. 
An  exegetical  study  of  all  the  leading  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messi- 
anic.   Only  in  summer  term.      Dr.  Lockhart. 

32fw.  Literal  ure  of  the  Old  Testament  (six  credits). 

1  :."><>  M.  W.  F. 

A  careful  study  of  selected  literature  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures. 
Professor  Lockhart. 

:»3s.      Monuments  and  the  liible  (three  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  Assyrian.  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pal- 
'  tinian  monuments  recently  discovered,  with  their 
bearings  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Professor  Lock- 
hart. 

Nearly  all  of  these  courses  are  required  for  the  A.  B. 
hegree  on  the  well-recognized  principle  that  no  education 
is  truly  broad  or  complete  which  does  not  include  a  fair  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hook  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  Source 
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of  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  presented  from  the  view-point 
of  a  frank  faith  in  its  religious  value,  but  not  from  any  sec- 
tarian bias. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

lf\v.     Elementary  Greek  {ten  credits).       8  M..  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Three  ends  are  sought:  (1)  a  working'  vocabulary 
of  the  language;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  its  grammatical 
principles;  (3)  an  ability  to  use  this  vocabulary  and 
apply  these  principles,  whether  for  a  literary  or  an 
exegetical  purpose. 

2s.      Greek  Composition  (three  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Translation  of  English  into  Greek  with  drills  in 
grammar  and  passages  in  the  Anabasis. 

12f.     Composition  and  Reading  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Further  selections  from  the  Anabasis,  with  sight 
translation;  prose  composition,  with  a  review  of  Syn- 
tax. 

I3w.    Reading  Course    (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 
Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  word  study  and  Syntax. 

14s.     .  lata  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  with  word  study  and  style. 

21  f.     Homer's  Iliad  or  Odessy  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F. 

Three  books,  scansion,  mythology  and  life  in  the 
Homeric  age. 

22w.    Greek  Oratoiy   (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F. 

Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown. 
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31f.     Greek  Tragedy  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  the  Greek  theater 
and  drama. 

Not  offered  in  1917-18. 

32w.    Aristotle  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Constitution  of  Athens  and  Nichomachian  Ethics. 

33s.     Later  Greek  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Passages  from  Plutarch  and  Lucian. 

34s.     Modern  Greek  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  comparison  of  modern  forms  with  the  literary 
language.  Special  attention  to  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern tongues. 

36.     New  Testament  Greek  (nine  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Selections  by  different  writers  with  attention  to  Hel- 
lenistic forms  and  Hebraisms.  Style  of  each  author 
noted. 

For  other  courses,  see  College  of  the  Bible. 

Courses  1  and  2  above,  may  be  offered  as  one  en- 
trance unit,  or  as  a  Freshman  College  course,  which 
must  be  followed  by  nine  more  credits  in  Greek. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

A  periodical  fee  of  00c  per  term  is  used  to  purchase  high- 
class  magazine  material  (at  a  reduced  rate),  which  is  used 
OI1C  day  in  each  week,  with  reference  to  books  in  the  library 

to  Interpret  it. 

1  1  f .     Hint  or  u  of  Medieval  Europe   (three  credits). 

9  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Introductory  course,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
Comparatively    unitary    ancient   period    and  modern 
nationalism.    Students  should  take  this  course  first. 
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12\v.    Modern  Europe  to  1815  (three  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

13s.     Europe  Siuce  1815  (three  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
For  the  three  courses  above,  the  three  volumes  of 
History  of  Modern  Europe  by  Robinson  and  Beard 
will  be  used. 

21f\v.  History  of  England  (six  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Cross'  History  of  Greater  Britain. 
23s.     Latin  America   (three  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 
Mexico,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Chile,  etc. 

24f.     I'.  S.  History — The  Colonies  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

25\v.    V.  S.  History— 1789-1865  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

26s.     U.  S.  History — Since  1865  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

31f.     Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  critical  study  of  the  period  from  1763  to  1815, 
with  special  stress  upon  the  French  Revolution.  Text: 
The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe,  by  Bourne. 

32w.    Modern    Germany    (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    The  Making  of  Modern  Germany,  by  Priest. 

33s.     Contemporary  European  History  (three  credits). 

11  :30  T.  Th.  S. 
Text:    Gibbon's  The  New  Map  of  Europe. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

PROFESSOR  TO  BE  ELECTED 

llf.     Ovid  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Ovid  or  Virgil's  Aeneid,  with  prosody,  composition, 
Syntax  and  sight  reading. 

12w.    Livy  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII.    The  syntax  of  the  Latin 
verb. 

13s.     Tacitus  (three  credits).     ,  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy  continued  or  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of 
Tacitus.    A  critical  study  of  the  sujbjunctive  mood. 

24f.     Cicero  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Cicero,  De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia. 

25w.     Pliny  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Letters  of  Cicero  or  Pliny.     Private  life  of  the 
Romans. 

26s.     Horace  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Horace,  Odes,  Epodes,  versification. 

87f.     Roman  Satire  (three  credits). 

Horace,  Books  MI,  or  Juvenal.  Latin. 

38w.    Roman  Comedies   (three  credits). 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

89s.     Roman  Philosophy  (three  credits). 

Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  or  Cicero,  De  Natura 
Deo  rum. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

PB0FBS60R  ALEXANDER 

llf.     Solid  Ccomctnj  ( t h vee  credits) .  8  or  10:30 

Preparation  for  this  course  includes  a  thorough 
knowledge  Of  Algebra  St  least  through  quadratic  equ- 
tions,  and  a  mastery  of  Plane  Geometry.  Required. 
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12\v.    Plane  Trigonometry  (three  credits).  8  or  10:30 

A  study  of  the  trigonometric  functions  and  anti- 
functions,  and  a  large  number  of  formulas  dealing  with 
their  relations;  the  solution  of  the  right  and  oblique 
triangle.  Required. 

13s.     College  Algebra  (three  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
A  thorough  review  of  quadratic  equations,  with  ad- 
vanced chapters  on  complex  numbers,  permutations 
and  combinations,  probability,  theory  of  equations, 
determinants,  and  partial  and  continued  fractions. 
Required. 

14s.     Surveying  (three  credits).  1:30  Th. 

All  ordinary  problems  of  the  practical  land  sur- 
veyor. A  liberal  amount  of  field  practice,  with  a  good 
surveyor's  transit.    Not  offered  in  1918. 

22f.     Spherical  Trigonometry  (two  credits). 

1:30  T.  Th. 

Formulas  delivered,  and  applied  to  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  spherical  triangles.  Application  to  the 
celestial  sphere. 

21f\v.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (six  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  equation  to  the 
locus;  translation  of  geometric  conditions  into  alge- 
braic terms.    Prerequisites,  Courses  11,  12  and  13. 

24s.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

25s.     Statistics  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

23w.    Astronomy  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Largely  descriptive,  intended  primarily  as  a  culture 
course. 

33s.     History  of  Mathematics   (three  credits). 
Not  offered  in  1917-18. 
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31fw.  Differential  Calculus  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

In  this  course  a  large  number  of  formulas  for  dif- 
ferentiation are  derived  and  these  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  problems. 

32s.     Integral  Calculus  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

A  continuation  of  Course  31fw.  After  developing 
standard  formulas  of  integration,  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  exercises  are  solved. 

41fw.  Theoretical  Mathematics  (six  credits).       9  T.  Th.  S. 

Open  to  seniors  or  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  who  have  had  courses  31fw  and  32s. 
Not  offered  in  1917-18. 

34w.    Theory  of  Equations  (three  credits).     11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  llf,  12w,  and  13s. 

42s.     Advanced  Mathematics  (three  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Subject  to  be  selected. 

35s.     Synthetic  Projective  Geometry  (three  credits). 
Not  offered  in  1917-18. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

PB0FBS80B  B ARGENT 
PROFESSOR  TO  BE  ELECTED 

Afw.  Ilcgi  nncrx   German  (six  credits).  9  M.  F.  W. 

Designed  for  students  having  little  or  no  knowl- 
edge of  (ierman.  The  elements  of  grammar  and  about 
one  hundred  ;inil  fifty  pages  of  reading  text. 

Is.      Composit  ion   dud  Reading    (three  credits). 

9   M.   F.  W. 

A  continuation  of  (Ierman  Afw.,  with  greater  stress 
OH  good  reading.     I'rcrefjuisite,  (ierman  Afw. 

'J.'',fw.  Sophomore  German   (nix  (-reditu).        11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  grammar  and  drill  in  (ierman  conversa- 
tion by  uwans  of  reading  of  current  events  or  topics 
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in  daily  life.  Class  reading  of  about  two  hundred 
pages  and  parallel  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisites, 
German  Afw.  and  Is. 

29s.     Introduction  to  the  Classics  (three  credits). 

Reading  of  representative  works  in  the  classics  and 
discussion  in  German  of  works  read. 

84fw.  Outlive  of  German  Literature  (six  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  sixth  period. 
Reading  of  selected  texts  and  parallel  readings  and 
reports.  Prerequisite,  two  numbered  courses  in  Ger- 
man. 

38s.     German  Classics  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  classic  period  of  German  literature.  Reading 
of  selected  texts  and  parallel  readings. 

45.  Goethe  (three  credits). 

A  critical  study  of  Goethe's  life  and  works  with 
parallel  readings,  lectures  and  reports. 

46.  Schiller  (three  credits). 

A  critical  study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works  on  the 
same  plane  as  German  45,  with  which  it  alternates. 

49.      Nineteenth  Century  Drama  (nine  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  literary  and  cultural  movements  in  Germany 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

FRENCH 

Afw.  Elementary  French  (six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

The  essentials  of  French  grammar  and  pronouncia- 
tion.  Reading  of  about  a  hundred  pages  of  easy 
texts  with  conversations. 

Is.      Continuation  of  French  A    (three  credits). 

9  T.  Th.  S. 

More  advanced  grammar,  composition  and  reading 
texts  of  greater  difficulty. 
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25fw.  Sophomore  French  (six  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  grammar  with  special  stress  laid  upon 
the  French  subjunctive.  Selected  readings  of  repre- 
sentative texts  of  French  literature  and  composition. 
Parallel  readings.    Prerequisite,  French  A  and  1. 

27s.     Continuation  of  French  25  (three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Introduction  to  the  French  classics.  Lectures,  par- 
allel readings  and  reports. 

85fw.  Advanced  French   (six  credits). 

A  study  of  French  history  and  extracts  from  French 
Literature.  Parallel  readings  and  reports.  Prerequi- 
sites, French  A,  1,  25,  27. 

38s.    .History  of  French  Literature   (three  credits). 

Reading  of  literature  with  discussion  of  works 
read. 

SPANISH 

A.       Elementary  Spanish  (nine  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Completion  of  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar, 
with  especial  attention  to  the  study  of  verbs.  Prac- 
tice in  easy  reading. 

12.     Second  Year  Spcmieh  (nine  credits) .     11:30  M.W.F. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  short  stories  with  one  long 
novel,  and  the  completion  of  a  composition  book. 

23.       X'niitcvnth  Century  Literature  (nine  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  more  difficult  novels  and  dramas  with  parallel 
reading  and  the  study  of  Harrison's  Spanish  Corre- 
pondence. 

lh,,<  {}\nyt>tf,  with  lectures  on  Spanish  literature  and 

methodi  of  baching  [three  credits) .         9  M.  W.  F. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  WILSON 

21f.     Elementary  Psychology  {three  credits).      9  T.  Th.  S. 

Bw.    Elementary  Logic  {three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

23s.    Elementary  Ethics  {three .  credits) .  9  T.  Th.  S. 

34.      History  of  Philosophy  {nine  credits).      10:30  M.  W.  F. 

An  introduction  to  philosophical  thought,  and  in- 
cludes a  study  of  Greek,  Medieval  and  Modern  Phil- 
osophy. Text  with  parallel  readings  from  original 
sources. 

35f.     Social  Psychology  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

37f.     Plato  (two  credits).  11:30  W.  F. 

Source  study,  discussions  and  a  thesis. 
Not  offered  in  1917-18. 

38s.     Comparative  Religion  (three  credits).       9  M.  W.  F. 

A  systematic  study  of  some  of  the  historic  religions 
with  special  relation  to  the  problems  of  missions,  as 
well  as  other  cultural  values. 

39w.    Religions  Education  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
mind  of  the  child  and  its  religious  features;  the  Bible 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  child  mind;  story-telling  in 
religious  education;  a  critical  survey  of  the  new  I 'i- 
ternational  graded  Sunday  School  system. 

32f.     Experimental  Psychology  (two  credits) .    11:30  T.  Th. 

A  first  course  in  experimental  psychology.  Not  of- 
fered in  1917. 

33fw.  Psychology  of  Religion  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Psychological  phenomena  manifested  in  the  religious 
experiences  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  peoples,  such 
as  trances,  mysticism,  ecstacy,  religious  epidemics, 
revivals,  conversion,  etc.  Lectures  and  parallel  read- 
ing.   Not  offered  in  1917-18. 
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36fw.  Adolescence  (four  credits).  10:30  Th.  S. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  psychology  of  adoles- 
'  cence  with  its  problems   in   education,   religion  and 
society.     Lectures  with  parallel  readings  in  "Adol- 
escence," 2  vols.,  and  "Youth,"  by  President  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall. 

43w.    Abnormal  Psychology  (three  credits).   11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  and 
symptoms  of  abnormality. 

44s.     Advanced  Psychology  (three  credits).   10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Attention,  feelings,  emotions,  and  will. 

41\v.    Kant  (tivo  credits).  8  W.  F. 

42s.     Recent  Philosophy  (two  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

An  examination  of  the  present  tendencies  in  phil- 
osophy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 
ASSISTANT   PROFESSOR  JONES 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Tin  I h sign  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  department  is 
to  lead  students  to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  under- 
lying state  and  city  governments,  and  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
social  and  economic  principles. 

88WS.  COfUtitutioncU  Law  (four  credits).      11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Text  :    MeLain's  Cases. 

1  If.     8tat€  "'"I  Xational  Corcrnwriii   (four  credits). 

\)  M.  T.  W.  Th. 

TtfCt:    New  American,  Gov.  Young. 
20fw,  A  mri  ira  ,i  L'h  incut  org  haw  {sitt  credits). 

9  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:  Townc. 
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15\v.    Government  of  England  {three  credits). 

9  M.  W. 

Text:     Lowell's  "Government  of  England,"  2  vol- 
umes. 

25s.     Comparative  Constitutional  Law  (three  credits). 

9  M.  T.  W.  Th. 
Text:    Burgess,  two  volumes,  and  assigned  voi'k. 

17w.    Political  Science  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Introduction  to  Political  Science,  Gettell. 

38s.     International  Law  (three  credits).        10:30  M.  W.  F. 
Text:  Lawrence. 

39f.     American  Diplomacy  (three  credits).       8  T.  Th.  S. 
Text:  Fish. 

Special  Lectures  upon  "The  Jury  System,"  "Texas  and 
Federal  Judiciary,"  "City  Departments  and  Courts,"  and 
"Trusts  and  Monopolies,"  will  be  given  during  the  year  oy 
the  leading  attorneys  of  Fort  Worth. 

ECONOMICS 

The  general  principles  of  Economics  as  found  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  concepts,  Land,  Capital  and  Labor;  Rent, 
Interest  and  Wage;  Money,  Credit,  Banking  and  Taxation; 
also  many  of  the  questions  in  "National  Economics"  are 
studied  in  Course  21. 

21.      Economics  (nine  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:     Taussig's,  two  volumes,  and  lectures. 

42w.    History  of  Economic  Thought  (three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Text:    Haney's  "History  of  Economic  Thought." 

44s.     Rural  Economics  (two  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Text:  Carver. 

46s.     Trusts  (three  credits). 

Text:     "Business  Organization  and  Combination," 
by  Haney.    Not  offered  in  1917-18. 
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34w.    Commercial  Geography. 
Text,  maps,  etc. 

SOCIOLOGY 

24f.     Sociology  {three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Text:  Giddings. 

35w.    City  Problems,  Social  and  Economic  {three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Chapters  from  Beard.    Lectures.  Assigned 
work. 

37s.    City  Government  {three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:   "The  Government  of  American  Cities,"  Mon- 
roe. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW 


FACULTY 
EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Head  of  Department. 

JUDGE  MARVIN  H,  BROWN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
MILTON  E.  DANIEL,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 
GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B. 
R.  E.  ROUER,  LL.  B. 
C.  H.  CLARK,  A  M,  LL.  B. 
JUDGE  R.   M.  ROWLAND 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS 
JUDGE  R.  H.  BUCK, 

Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Judicial  District. 

I 

JUDGE  MARVIN  H.  BROWN, 

Attorney-at-Law,  Fort  Worth. 

JUDGE  OCIE  SPEER, 

Attorney-at-Law,  Fort  Worth. 

JUDGE  Y.  0.  McKINSEY, 

Forty-Third  District   Court,  Parker  County. 

R.  M.  ROWLAND. 

I  Attorney-at-Law,  Fort  Worth. 

JUDGE  S.  C.  PADDLE  FORD, 

|  Attorney-at-Laiv,  Cleburne. 

t 
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INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

There  is  in  North  Texas  a  growing  demand  for  regular 
college  instructions  in  legal  subjects.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  department  to  meet  that  demand  by  offering  a  two 
years'  course  in  legal  professional  training.  This  depart- 
ment will  prepare  students  for  admittance  to  the  bar  and 
also  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  desire  to  take 
special  courses  in  law  as  an  assistance  in  their  business 
career.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  (LL.  B.)  will  be 
granted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  prescribed 
three  years'  course  and  satisfy  entrance  requirements. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 

Law  students  of  regular  Freshman  standing  or  above 
and  who  are  regularly  pursuing  the  prescribed  courses  in 
law  are  considered  "Regular  Law  Students."  In  special 
cases,  those  who  have  not  completed  work  to  the  Freshman 
year  of  the  College,  but  who  are  over  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  may  be  admitted  as  students  and  shall  be  known 
as  "Special  Law  Students."  Law  students  are  subject  to  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  controlling  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"Regular  Law  Students"  will  be  granted  credit  toward 
A.  B.  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  all  Political 
Science  and  Economic  courses  completed  in  this  Depart- 
ment; also  for  the  courses  in  Constitutional  and  Elementary 
American   Law,   Rhetoric  and  Logic. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 
Sophomore  CIhhh — Full  Term 

(20)-— American  Elementary  Law:    c>  hours  a  week. 
Towne'i  American  Elementary  Law  2nd.  ed. 

Klementary  Common  Law:    4  hours  a  week. 
Blackftone'l  Commentaries,   Books  !-.'{. 

Omitted  HH7-1H. 

Contract     A:     2  hours  a  week. 
Text    to  be  selected. 
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Civil  Government,  United  States:  4  hours  a  week. 
Young's  "New  American  Government." 
Commercial  Paper:    3  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  1917-18. 
Rhetoric:    3  hours  a  week. 

Winter  Term. 

Torts  A:    6  hours  a  week. 
Towne's  on  Torts  and  Cases. 
Criminal  Law:    3  hours  a  week. 
Penal  Code,  Lectures  and  cases. 
Contracts  B:    2  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 
Pleading  A:    2  hours  a  week. 

Towne's  Texas  Pleading,  2nd  ed.,  Statutes,  cases  and 
outlines. 

Civil  Government,  England:    3  hours  a  week. 
Lowell's  Government  of  England. 
Rhetoric:    3  hours  a  week. 

Spring  Term. 

Sales:    2  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 
Pleading  B:    3  hours  a  week. 
Towne's  on  Torts  and  cases. 
Pleading  B:    2  hours  a  week.  • 

Towne's  Texas  Pleading,  2nd  ed.;  Statutes,  cases  and 
outlines. 

Criminal  Procedure:    3  hours  a  week. 

Penal  Code,  lectures  and  cases. 
(36) — Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law:    3  hours  a 

week.    Burgess,  2  Volumes. 
(11) — Rhetoric:    3  hours  a  week. 

Junior  Class — Fall  Term. 

Bailments  and  Carriers:    3  hours  a  week. 
Schouler's  Bailments,  including  carriers. 
Omitted  1917-18. 


(14)— 
(ID— 


(15)— 
(11)— 
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Agency:    6  hours  a  week. 
Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 
Partnership:    4  hours  a  week. 
Burdick's  Cases  on  Partnership. 
(21) — Economics:    3  hours  a  week. 

Winter  Term. 

Practice:    2  hours  a  week. 
Statutes  and  outlines. 
✓       Insurance:    3  hours  a  week. 

Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Insurance. 

Omitted  1917-18. 
Damages:    3  hours  a  week. 
Sedwick's  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Damages. 
Evidence  A:    2  hours  a  week. 
McKelvy  on  Evidence  and  Cases. 
(21) — Economics:    3  hours  a  week. 

Real  Property:    3  hours  a  week. 
Hopkinson  Real  Property. 

Spring  Term. 

Suretyship:    .'5  hours  a  week. 
Child's  Suretyship  and  Guaranty,  and  Cases. 
Conflict  of  Laws:    8  hours  a  week. 
Minor'.-,  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Omitted  D17-1S. 

Practice:     2  hours  a  week. 
Statute  and  outlines. 
Keal   Property:         hours  a  week. 
Hopkins  on   Real  Property. 
Kconomicf      ■';  hours  a  week. 
International  Law:    .'I  hours  a  week. 
Text,    Her:  hey. 


(21)— 
(88) 
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Senior  Class — Fall  Term. 

Wills  and  Administration:    6  hours  a  week. 
Gardner  on  Wills  and  the  Revised  Civil  Statutes. 
Constitutional  Law:    6  hours  a  week. 
McCain's    Cases    on    Constitutional    Law,    2nd  ed.; 
Texas  Constitution  and  Texas  Cases. 

Omitted  1917-18. 
Equity  A:    2  hours  a  week. 
Eaton  and  Equity. 
Roman  Law:    3  hours  a  week. 
Sohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. 

Omitted  1917-18. 
Practice  Court:  3  hours  a  week. 
Argumentation:    3  hours  a  week. 

Winter  Term. 

Briefing  and  Debates. 

Private  Corporations:    3  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected. 

Municipal  Corporations:    3  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 

Omitted  1917-18. 
Martial  Rights:    3  hous  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 
Equity  B:    2  hours  a  week. 
Eaton  and  Equity. 

Public  Service  Corporations:    3  hours  a  week. 
Bankruptcy:     3  hours  a  week. 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Statutes. 

Omitted  1917-18. 
Practice  Court:  3  hours  a  week. 
Logic:    3  hours  a  week. 
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Spring  Term. 

Private  Corporations:    6  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected. 

Equity  C:    2  hours  a  week. 

Eaton  and  Equity. 

Jurisprudence:    3  hours  a  week. 

Holland's  Elements  of  Jurisprudence. 

Omitted  1917-18. 
(45) — Trusts:    3  hours  a  week. 

Haney,  "Business  Organization  and  Combination." 
Texas  Railway  Law:    3  hours  a  week. 
Cases  and  Texas  Statutes. 
Practice  Court:    3  hours  a  week. 
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THE  BRITE  COLLEGE 

OF 

The  Bible 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Eugene  H.  Holmes,  Van  Alstyne,  Texas  July  1,  1917 

Van  Zandt  Jarvis,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  July  1,  1917 

Millard  Patterson,  El  Paso,  Texas  July  1,  1917 

L.  D.  Anderson,  Secretary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  .July  1.  1918 
C.  W.  Gibson,  Vice-President,  Waxahachie, 

Texas   July  1,  1918 

L.  C.  Brite,  Marfa,  Texas  July  1,  1918 

Dr.  Bacon  Saunders,  President, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas   July  1,  1919 

James  Harrison,  Treasurer,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  .July  1,  1919 
John  W.  Kerns,  Austin,  Texas  July  1,  1919 


FACULTY 


KLWARD  McSHANE  WAITS,  A.  B., 

President  of  the  University. 
(  LI  N  TON  LOCK  H  A  RT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D„ 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

COLBY  D.  HALL,  A.  M  . 

Dean  and  Professor  of  English  Bible. 
CHALMERS  McPHERSON, 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Christianity. 
E.  C.  WILSON.  Ph.  I)., 
Professor  of  Religious  Education. 
(Professor  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  offering  work 
in  the  College  of  the  Bible). 
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RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  founded  by  the  generosity 
of  L.  C.  Brite  in  1914,  having  separate  charter,  trustees  and 
property  from  Texas  Christian  University,  is  a  corporation 
legally  distinct  from  the  University  corporation.  It  is  locat- 
ed, however,  on  the  campus  of  the  University,  provides  for 
interchange  of  class  work,  and  is  one  of  the  constituent  col- 
leges of  the  University. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  this  College,  as  well  as 
other  items  of  general  information,  are  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  'Catalogue,  along  with  those  of  the  University 
as  a  whole. 

STANDARDS  REQUIRED  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  in  this  College  are  expected  to  have  such  a 
voluntary  interest  not  only  in  Christian  living,  but  in  church 
activity  as  is  harmonious  with  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion. Failure  to  show  such  an  interest,  and  disregard  of  ad- 
monition from  the  Faculty,  will  be  sufficient  ground  for  with- 
drawing the  privileges  of  the  College  from  any  student  at 
any  time.  Likewise,  failure  to  show  earnest  application  to 
work,  as  evidenced  by  class  attendance,  grades,  chapel  at- 
tendance, work  i?i  Ministerial  Association  and  such  general 
duties,  will  also  be  sufficient  grounds  for  withdrawing  the 
pri-  i leges  of  this  College,  even  though  it  may  not  involve  sus- 
pension  from  the  Universitv. 

All  regulations  as  to  conduct,  classification,  grade,  etc.,  of 
thfl  lJnWerfity  arc  in  force  in  this  College.  All  changes  in 
worl;  must  l;e  reported  to  the  Dean  for  approval. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  is  to 
train  men  who  will  devote  their  lives  to  the  preaching  of  the 
Y 1 1  pel,  a-  a  vocation.  Courses  are  also  arranged  for  those 
Who  wish  to  prepare  for  other  forms  of  Christian  service. 

The  I  asi-  of  .-ill  the  courses  is  an  extensive  study  of  the 
WW  |e  itHelf;  find  of  all,  in  the  language  in  which  the  student 
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does  his  thinking;,  English;  then  in  the  original  tongues.  With 
these  are  studies  of  Christianity  in  history,  of  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  our  own  times  and  of  the  art  of  applying  Bible 
truths  to  the  practical  problems  of  our  day.  It  is  believed 
that  this  preparation,  aided  by  the  cultural  courses  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  worthily  prepare  men  for 
practical  and  effective  leadership  in  the  churches. 

Four  courses  are  offered,  as  follows: 

I.    THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 

With  the  exception  of  the  unusual  cases  described  under 
the  "English"  Course  below,  all  candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  expected  to  follow  this  classical  Course  to  completion,  for 
which  they  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  matriculate  for  this  course,  the  student  must  present 
fourteen  units  of  approved  High  School  work;  or  he  may  be 
admitted  conditionally  with  twelve.  These  may  be  approved 
either  by  certificate  of  an  Affiliated  High  School,  or  by  the 
regular  Colleg-e  Entrance  examinations.  Students  who  are 
lacking-  in  these  units  may  make  them  up  in  the  Academy  of 
the  University. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR   COMPLETION  AND  GRADUATION 

1.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  credits  of  work  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible,  including  credits  accepted  from  other 
schools  of  like  character. 

3.  The  135  credits  must  include  the  123  credits  specified 
below  in  column  3  of  the  Tabulated  courses.  This  leaves  12 
elective,  or  if  Hebrew  be  counted  on  the  A.  B.,  it  leaves  33 
elective. 

4.  Thirty-six  Bible  College  credits  are  allowed  to  count 
on  the  A.  B.,  and  to  recount  on  the  B.  D.  degree.  This  en- 
ables the  student  to  complete  both  courses  in  six  years. 
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5.  If  Hebrew  is  used  to  satisfy  a  "foreign  language"  or 
a  "minor"  requirement  toward  the  A.  B.,  it  is  considered  a 
College  of  Arts  subject,  and  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
36  recounted;  in  this  case  it  does  not  count  in  the  number  of 
B.  D.,  but  will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  Hebrew. 

II.    THE   MISSIONARY  COURSE 

The  missionary  must  have  a  preparation  as  full  as  the 
minister,  and  the  requirements  vary  but  little.  This  College 
does  not  undertake  to  offer  the  technical  courses  in  the  science 
of  Foreign  Missions,  and  native  languages  (except  French, 
German  and  Spanish)  but  expects  its  students  to  spend  a 
year  at  the  College  of  Missions,  Indianapolis  (or  other  ap- 
proved school),  before  going  to  the  field.  For  this  reason, 
a  course  is  arranged  one  year  shorter  than  the  B.  D.  course. 
It  includes  the  A.  B.  degree  and  two  years  of  Bible  College 
work.  By  recounting  the  36  credits  as  allowed,  it  can  be 
completed  one  year  after  the  A.  B.  Degree.  Those  who  con- 
plete  the  requirements  will  receive  a  diploma. 

The  Bible  studies  required  for  it  are  specified  in  the  tab- 
ulated list  below,  column  4. 

III.    THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 

There  will  always  be  men  whose  age  and  lack  of  early 
education  prevent  them  from  undertaking  a  full  course  of 
ministerial  training,  yet  who  are  capable  of  valuable  service 
in  the  ministry.  For  this  class  the  English  course  is  de- 
figned.  Its  requirements  have  been  determined,  out  of  ex- 
perience,  to  afford  the  student  the  most  practical  courses  at 
the  minimum  of  time  and  expense. 

Tin:  course  must  not  he  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
longer  Count,  when  a  student  has  opportunity  to  take  the 
latin.  Any  student  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty 
should  take  the  Classical  course  may  be  denied  the  privilege 
Of  enrolling  for  the  English  Course. 

The  course,  Including  some  English  and  History  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  covers  three  years  of  work. 
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Those  who  complete  it  will  be  granted  an  English  Ministerial 
Diploma. 

REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  a  High  School  course  be  completed 
before  beginning  this  course,  but  only  7  units  will  be  required. 
These  must  include:    English  3,  History  2. 

Of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  first  year, 
English  11  (9  credits)  ;  Second  year,  English  24  (6  credits)  ; 
and  any  College  History  (9  credits);  Third  year,  Philosophy 
21,  22,  23  (9  credits);  and  Scoiology  (3  credits);  total  of  36 
credits. 

Of  work  in  the  College  of  the  Bible,  81  credits  as  specified 
in  the  tabulated  list  below,  column  5. 

Electives  18  credits;  total  135  credits. 

IV.    THE  CHURCH  WORKERS'  COURSE 

Many  persons  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  more  efficient 
service  in  the  volunteer  work  of  the  local  church,  and  have 
but  limited  time  for  preparation.  If  such  persons  can  spend 
one  year  in  the  College,  it  will  be  an  inestimable  help  to  the 
work,  and  a  great  delight  to  the  worker. 

For  these  workers  a  one  year's  course  is  arranged.  The 
subjects  are  specified  in  the  tabulated  list  below,  column  f>. 
It  consists  of  51  credits.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  those 
who  complete  it. 

V.  VISITORS 

Others  than  the  above,  who  are  mature,  by  paying  the 
Visitor's  fee,  may  enroll  as  Visitors,  securing  the  privilege 
of  attendance  upon  classes,  without  examination,  or  credit, 
and  without  any  privilege  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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STUDENTS  OF  ACADEMY  GRADE 

The  University  maintains  an  Academy  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  students  who  must  complete  some  of  the  entrance 
units  for  admission  to  College  standing.  Ministerial  students 
who  can  not  present  as  many  as  12  units  may,  by  paying  the 
regular  tuition,  enroll  in  the  Academy  and  complete  there. 

A  limited  number  of  Academy  tuition  credits  is  provided, 
covering  the  cost  of  this  tuition.  These  will  be  granted 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  mature  men  who  have 
proved  their  worth  and  abliity  by  some  success  in  preaching. 
Young  students  are  expected  to  prove  their  fitness  and  deter- 
mination by  completing  the  Academy  grade  before  receiving 
aid. 

Any  student  in  doubt  as  to  his  entrance  units  should  write 
to  the  College,  stating  his  case,  and  asking  for  information. 

ORDER  OF  TAKING  THE  CLASSES 

This  Colleee  departs  from  the  plan  of  requiring  the  A  B. 
degree  before  beginning  the  Bible  work,  for  two  reasons. 
A  student  will  have  a  better  foundation  of  faith  and  compre- 
hension, if  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  are  instilled 
into  his  thinking  along  with  his  development  in  science  and 
literature.  Second,  he  will  begin  preaching  earlier,  and  will 
learn  to  preach  by  pleaching,  and  retain  better  his  evangel- 
istic zeal.  At  the  same  time,  the  College  will  guard  against 
allowing  work  that  requires  trained  thinking  to  he  taken  by 
Unprepared  students.  For  this  reason,  no  work  will  be  cred- 
ited toward  the  l».  I>.  degree  if  taken  before  the  student  has 
12  units;  onh  !t  credits  taken  while  in  the  Freshman  year, 
and  IS  in  the  Sophomore  will  he  allowed  to  count  on  the 
I',.  1>.  These  must  be  -elected  from  the  courses  numbered  less 
than  .",0. 

T.a  [ML  AT  ED   LIST  OF  COURSES 

I  or  convenience,  the  list  of  courses  offered  in  this  College 
are  here  set   down,  with  abbreviated  titles.     These  explana 
t  ion-  will  make  the  list  clear. 
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L  Column  one  indicates  the  rank  of  the  course  as  well 
as  its  catalogue  number.  All  courses  marked  between  11  and 
19  are  first  year  courses;  the  20's  are  second  year,  the  30's  are 
third  year,  and  the  40's  are  fourth  year  courses.  Electives 
have  figures  in  parenthesis. 

2.  The  figures  following  each  branch  indicate  its  value  in 
rms  of  credits.  A  credit  is  one  hour's  recitation  per  week 
r  one  term,  i.  e.,  a  class  reciting  three  times  a  week  for  one 
rm  is  worth  three  credits,  for  three  terms  is  worth  nine 

dits,  etc. 

3.  Column  three  lists  the  studies  required  for  the  B.  D. 
urse;  Column  four  for  the  Missionary,  Column  five  for  the 

nglish  Course,  and  Column  six  for  the  Church  Workers' 
ourse. 


THE  BIBLE 
In  English 

History  and  Literature 

Col.  1.  Col.  2.       Col.  3.    Col.  4.     Col.  5.     Col.  6. 

umber.  Name.         B.  D.    Mission.  English.  Workers 

13  O.  T.  History   9  9  9  9 

31  Mes.  Proph   6  6  6  6 

32  O.  T.  Lit.  (6)   

33  Monuments  (3)  .... 

14  X.  T.   Times   3  3  3 

34  Gospels    9  9  9  9 

11  Acts    6  6  6  6 

Exegesis  and  Doctrine 

24  Hermeneutics    3  3  3  3 

25  Epistles    6  6  6*6 

35  Teaching  X.  T   9  9  9 

40  Chris.  Doctr.  (6) 


Criticism 


43 
42 


O.  T.  Introd.  (3) 
X.  T.  Introd   3 
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In  Hebrew  and  Greek 

Col.  1.             Col.  2.       Col.  3.    Col.  4.     Col.  5.     Col.  6. 
Number.           Name.         B.  D.    Mission.  English.  Workers 
39       Hebrew  I    12 

48  Hebrew  II    9 

49  Hebrew  Adv.  (6) 
36-7     N.  T.  Greek   9 

41       Greek  Exeg   9 

47       H.  Greek  (6)  

THE  CHURCH 


History 


12 

Apostolic  Hist.  ... 

.  3 

3 

3 

32 

Medieval   

3 

3 

3 

33 

Reformation   

.  3 

3 

3 

34 

Restoration   

3 

3 

3 

46 

Missions:  Hist.  ... 

3 

CHRISTIANITY 

In  Practice 

26  Homiletics    3 

86  Pastoral  Duties  ..  3 

89  ReL  Educ   3 

86  Chris.   Soc   3 

45  Social  Service  (3) 

37  Mission  Prob   3 

W  Pulpil  Speak.      ..  .*'» 

38  Comp.  ReL  (4) 
88      Psy.  h.  ReL  (6) 

Total   123 

V.  I  it  lives  12 
A  rts  College 

L86 


3  3 

3 

3  3  3 

3  3  3 

3  3  3 

3  3 


81  81  51 

18 

36 

135  51 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  (In  Detail) 

DEPARTMENT  I.    The  Bible:  In  English 


13.      Old  Testament  History  (nine  credits).       9  T.  Th.  S. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  text  of  the  Bible,  American 
standard  version,  down  to  the  'Exile.    Mr.  Hall. 
Offered  in  1917-18  and  alternate  years. 

31Sum.  Old  Testament  (Messianic)  Prophecy  (six  credits). 
Only  in  the  summer  term.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

32fw.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (six  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

Brief  survey  of  the  kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old 
Testament  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures. 
Close  study  of  many  Psalms,  certain  Minor  Prophets 
and  the  Book  of  Job.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

33s.     Monuments  and  the  Bible   (three  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and 
Palestinian  monuments  as  recently  discovered  and 
translated,  with  their  bearings  on  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Lockhart. 

14s.     New  Testament  Times  (three  credits).     1:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  covers  the  history  between  the  Testaments,  fol- 
lowing the  Jewish  nation  to  A.  D.  70,  presenting  the 
times  and  conditions  of  the  Jewish  life  as  a  basis  for 
the  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ.    Mr.  Hall. 

Offered  in  1916-17  and  alternate  years. 

34.      The  Gospels  (nine  credits). 

The  facts  of  the  Gospels,  Jesus  in  the  light  of  His 
own  day,  and  His  teachings  for  His  own  and  the  pres- 
ent times.  A  Harrr-ony  of  the  Gospels,  lectures,  as- 
signed readings.  Offered  in  1916-17  and  alternate 
years.    Mr.  Hall. 

llfw.  Act*  of  Apostles  (six  credits).       10:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

A  careful  study  of  the  book  of  "Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles" with  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church;  includ- 
ing the  historical  connection  of  the  Epistles.  Mr.  Mc- 
Pherson. 
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24f.     Hermeneutics  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation,  with 
practice  in  the  use  of  Scripture  passages;  using  as  a 
text  Lockhart's  "Principles  of  Interpretation."  Mr. 
McPherson. 

25ws.  Exegesis  of  Epistles  (six  credits).-    11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  greater  Epistles  on  the  basis  of  the  principles 
of  interpretation.  Different  Epistles  will  be  chosen 
in  different  years.    Mr.  McPherson. 

35.      Teaching  and  Practice  of  the  New  Testament 

Church  (nine  credits).  1:30  M.  W.  F. 

Based  directly  on  the  Bible,  presents  the  funda- 
mental teachings  and  practices  of  the  primitive  church, 
including  the  Covenants;  the  Divinity  of  Jesus;  the 
Creed  of  Christianity;  the  Church;  the  Kingdom; 
Christian  Faith;  Repentance;  the  Confession  of  the 
Christ;  Christian  Baptism;  Prayer;  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per; the  Lord's  Day;  the  Holy  Spirit;  Christian  Unity; 
the  Resurrection;  the  Judgment  and  Eternal  Life.  Mr. 
McPherson. 

40.      Christ  la  a  Doctrine  (six  credits).  T.  Th. 

An  advanced  course  in  Doctrine,  designed  only  for 
students  who  have  had  much  of  the  Bible  in  other 
courses,  preferably  those  who  read  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
Prerequisite,  Course  :'>.").     Dr.  Lockhart. 

'12s.     Xcie  Testament  Introduction   (three  credits). 

A  brief  course,  including  a  history  of  the  Greek 
text  nrid  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  books.  Dr.  Lock- 
hart. 

).;.•..     Old  Text  anient  Introduction   (three  credits). 
A  course  Himilar  to  42.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

1 .        I ',  ilil <  I ,i -ct  a  res  : 

Mr.  McPherson  will  offer  two  courses  of  twenty  lec- 
ture each.  These  will  each  be  given  bi-weekly  through 
the  year,  alternately. 
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I        The  Church's  History: 

(1)  The  Primitive  Church;  (2)  The  Church's  Apos- 
tasy; (3)  The  Church  in  the  Dark  Ages;  (4)  The 
Church  in  Reformation;  (5)  The  Church  in  Restora- 
tion; (6)  The  Ghurch  Today. 

II.      Bible  Lectures: 

The  topics  for  this  course  will  be  announced  later. 
These  lectures  will  be  free  to  all  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

DEPARTMENT  II.    The  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

39.      Hebrew  I.   Beginning  Hebrew  (twelve  credits) . 

A  mastery  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis, 
using  Harper's  text-books.  Reading  from  later  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  and  I.  Samuel.  Grammar  and  vocab- 
ulary of  the  most  frequent  words  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Offered  in  1916-17  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Lock- 
hart. 

48.  Hebrew  II.    Readings  and  Syntax  (nine  credits). 

Extensive  readings  in  the  historic  and  poetic  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Hebrew  Syntax.  One  term 
of  careful  exegetical  study  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Dr. 
Lockhart. 

Offered  in  1917-18  and  alternate  years. 

49.  Hebrew  III.    Exegesis  in  the  Prophets  (six  credits). 

Exegetical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text  in  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
and  Xahum,  with  textual  criticisms.    Dr.  Lockhart. 
36f\v.  Xcw  Testament  Greek  (nine  credits). 

A  course  preliminary  to  Greek  Exegesis,  including 
linguistic  peculiarities,  New  Testament  grammar  and 
readings  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament. Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  Cony- 
beare  and  Stock's  selections  from  LXX,  and  Burton's 
Moods  and  Tenses,  with  reference  to  Buttman  and 
Winer.  Prerequisites,  two  years  in  Classical  Greek. 
Dr.  Lockhart. 
378.     New  Testament  Greek  (three  credits). 

Continuation  of  preceding  course.    Dr.  Lockhart. 
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41.      Greek  Exegesis  {nine  credits). 

Rapid  translation  and  interpretation  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, followed  by  a  special  study  in  Romans,  analysis, 
word  study,  translations,  and  moods.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Courses  36  and  37.  Offered  in  1917-18  and 
alternate  years  in  three  courses  of  three  credits  each. 
Dr.  Lockhart. 

47.      Hellenistic  Greek  (six  credits). 

Reading's  from  the  Septuagint,  Apocrypha,  Philo, 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  and  other  Hellenic  Greek  lit- 
erature, including  comparisons  between  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Given  on  demand. 
In  three  courses,  two  credits  each.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

DEPARTMENT  III.    The  Church:    In  History 

12s.     Later  Apostolic  History  (three  credits). 

10:30  T.  W.  Th.  F. 
Continuing  Course  12,  covering  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  with  all  the  Apostolic  labors,  until  the 
close  of  the  first  century.    Mr.  McPherson. 

32f.     Church  History',  Ancient  and  Medieval  Periods 

(threo  credits).  2:30 
Mr.  McPherson. 

:;::w.    Church  flix/ori/:  Reformation  Period  (three  credits) . 
Mr.  McPherson. 

I  .      The  licxtorat ion  Movement  (three  credits). 

A  thorough  study  of  the  movement  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  for  the  Restoration  of  Primitive  Christ- 
ianity.    Mr.  McPherson. 

16,       '/'///   H4$tory  of  Missions    (three  credits). 

The  expansion  of  the  church  in  the  earliest  times 
and  in  the  last  Century,  as  a  hasis  for  the  study  of  the 
problems  and  fields  of  modern  missions.    Mr.  Hall. 
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DEPARTMENT  IV.    Christianity  in  Practice 

26.     Honiletics,  and  Sermon  Building  (three  credits). 

2:30  T. 

The  principles  of  sermon  construction  will  be  studied 
with  the  use  of  text-book  and  lectures,  and  sermons 
will  be  prepared  and  discussed  in  class.  Mr.  McPher- 
son. 

36.      Pastoral  Duties  (three  credits).  1:30  T. 

This  includes  instruction  in  such  practical  matters 
as  the  administration  of  the  ordinances  of  Baptism; 
presiding  at  the  Lord's  Table;  Ordinations;  Dedica- 
tions; Marriages;  Funerals;  the  preacher  in  the  home, 
on  the  street,  in  his  study,  the  Bible  School,  Prayer- 
meeting,  etc.    Mr.  McPherson. 

39w.    Religious  Education  (three  credits).  Dr.  Wilson 

24f.     Sociology  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
offered  by  Professor  Cockrell.  It  is  strongly  urged, 
but  not  required,  that  students  take  it  before  the  Course 
36,  below. 

36.      Christian  Sociology  (three  credits).  2:30  T. 

A  study  of  the  social  principles  taught  in  the  Bible, 
especially  by  Jesus,  with  a  survey  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  church  toward  these  in  succeeding  periods.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  lay  out  a  set  program  for  the  preacher 
but  to  acquaint  him  with  the  social  application  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  vision  of  its  power, 
as  applied  to  the  life  of  the  world.    Mr.  Hall. 

45.      Social  Service  (three  credits). 

A  continuation  of  the  course  in  Christian  Sociology, 
applying  the  principles  to  specific  lines  of  service. 
The  aim  is  to  furnish  the  preacher  with  a  practical 
knowledge,  ani  a  start  in  the  application  of  the  Gospel 
to  modern  social  conditions,  so  that  he  may  be  able 
to  work  out  for  himself  such  problems  as  The  Country 
Church,  The  Immigrant,  The  Liquor  Problem,  Charity 
and  Correction,  Recreation,  etc.    Special  attention  is 
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given  to  the  rural  church,  in  view  of  its  prominence  in 
this  Southwestern  field.    Mr.  Hall. 

37.      The  Problem  of  Missions  (three  credits). 

The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  pastor  with  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  field  necessary  to  lead  his 
people  intelligently  in  missionary  information  and  sup- 
port.   Mr.  Hall. 

16.      Pulpit  Speaking  (three  or  six  credits). 

This  course  is  elementary,  designed  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  beginning  preacher,  and  not  to  take 
the  place  of  a  thorough  course  in  Expression.  It  aims 
to  teach  how  to  use  and  develop  the  voice,  to  correct 
errors  in  speech,  awkwardness,  mannerisms,  etc.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  continue  in  this  course  until  he 
has  met  certain  elementary  requirements  in  his  de- 
livery. Credit  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
ficiency attained,  rather  than  on  time  spent.    Mr.  Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  many  lectures 
and  conferences  are  conducted  by  men  of  ability  and  distinc- 
tion, free  and  open  to  the  whole  University. 

THE  LIBRARY 

Hcsides  the  privilege  of  the  Main  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  student   will  have  access  to  the  new  Library  of 

the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  on  the  main  floor  of  the  new 

Write  Hall.  Besides  hooks  purchased  by  the  school,  the  library 
Contain  collection!  Of  the  following  deceased  ministers  in 
!-  Mi  given  by  their  widows:  .1.  .1.  Cramer,  W.  A.  Boggess, 
A.  Lewellyn.  A  donation  by  Dr,  Bacon  Saunders  of  Fort 
\\  ni  t  li   i s  ;i  Iso  added. 

PREACHING  EMPLOYMENT 
Student  are  encouraged  to  preach  for  the  nearby  churches 

;i  ;i    they  are  advanced  far  enough  to  render  full  value 
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to  the  churches  for  the  income  received.  In  order  to  be  fair 
to  the  churches  and  avoid  abuse  of  the  student  preacher  work, 
all  appointments  are  required  to  be  made  through  the  Faculty, 
or  to  be  reported  to  them  for  approval. 

No  student  below  Sophomore  standing  will  be  permitted 
to  make  regular  appointments  to  preach,  except  in  cases  of 
unusual  maturity  and  experience.  A  competent  speaker  will 
rarely  fail  to  find  employment. 

AID  TO  STUDENTS 

The  school  has  grown  in  its  ability  to  aid  students,  as 
more  friends  have  rallied  to  the  support  of  this  effort.  It  is 
confidently  believed  that  no  worthy  ministerial  student,  who 
has  sincere  purpose  and  is  ready  to  work,  should  hesitate 
about  undertaking  to  secure  his  education  at  this  College. 

All  aid  given  to  a  student  is  planned  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  retain  his  own  spirit  and  habits  of  self-reliance  and 
to  teach  him  how  to  manage,  yet  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  earn  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

There  are  three  lines  of  aid:  First,  low  expenses.  By 
means  of  the  Goode  Hall  Dormitory  and  the  Goode  Hall 
Boarding  Club  the  cost  of  living  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  earn,  while  pursuing  his 
studies,  a  large  portion  of  his  expenses.  Second,  employment. 
Those  who  are  not  yet  ready  to  preach  are  furnished  work 
to  do  about  the  school  or  in  the  city,  which  can  be  done  out 
of  school  hours:.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  work  his  way- 
should  bring,  if  possible,  as  much  as  $50.00  with  him.  Third, 
a  Loan  Fund,  from  which  students  may  borrow  in  case  of 
necessity,  as  described  in  the  paragraph  below. 

THE  McFADIN  MINISTERIAL  LOAN  FUND 

Through  the  generous  efforts  of  Mr.  I).  G.  McFadin  of 
Austin  donations  have  been  made  by  himself  and  others, 
to  establish  a  loan  fund  for  the  aid  of  regular  students  in 
the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible. 
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Its  purpose  is  not  to  deprive  a  youth  of  his  independence 
by  giving  him  unearned  money;  but  to  afford  means  of  secur- 
ing a  loan  at  low  rate  of  interest,  to  be  paid  back  after  he  has 
finished  school.  Application  blanks,  setting  forth  fully  the 
conditions  on  which  loans  will  be  granted,  may  be  had  by  any 
one  making  request  at  the  office  of  the  College. 

THE  POLICY  AS  TO  FREE  TUITION 

Tuition  for  all  classes  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  is  free. 
The  Classical  Course  requires  much  and  the  English  course 
requires  some  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  University  that  bona  fide  ministerial 
students  secure  this  tuition  free  also. 

This  aid  is  not  given  as  a  matter  of  favor  to  select  stud- 
ents, but  is  rather  an  investment,  which  is  expected  to  yield 
worthy  returns  in  service  to  the  church  in  the  future.  Hence 
it  is  an  obligation  of  the  school  to  see  that  only  those  receive 
the  benefit  who  are  genuine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
who  have  the  capacity  and  the  industry  to  prove  worthy  in- 
vestments. 

In  order  to  be  true  to  this  obligation,  to  its  supporters, 
and  to  the  genuine  students,  the  University  will  hereafter 
grant  free  tuition  in  the  College  of  the  Arts  only  on  the  plan 
of  "  Tuition  Credits/'  as  explained  below. 

TUITION  CREDITS 

1.  A  new  student  may  apply  for  a  Tuition  Credit  amount- 
ing to  half  the  tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts,  i.  e.,  $37.50. 

2.  After  a  term's  residence,  a  student  may  apply  for  a 
Tuition  Credit  amounting  to  the  full  tuition,  i.  e.,  $75.00, 
foi  t  lie  \  car. 

In  applying,  the  student  must  (1)  present  a  recom- 
mendation from  his  home  congregation  endorsing  him  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry;  (2)  sign  a 
declaration  of  purpose  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  or 
missions  as  a  vocation;  ('■',)  enroll  for  a  regular  course  in  the 
College  of  the  lijblc  and  follow  it  as  outlined,  with  sincere 
purpose  of  completing. 
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4.  In  order  to  receive  a  Tuition  Credit  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  term  the  student's  previous  record  must  show  credit- 
able grades,  faithful  application,  and  worthy  attendance  upon 
the  exercises  to  which  he  is  due,  as  well  as  a  voluntary  Christ- 
ian activity. 

5.  In  accepting  a  Tuition  Credit,  the  student  obligates 
himself  to  perform  for  the  University,  when  called  upon, 
clerical  or  other  services  of  which  he  is  capable,  to  the  extent 
of  five-  hours  per  week. 

6.  The  credit  will  cover  tuition  only  in  those  branches 
which  are  a  part  of  the  work  toward  Bible  College  gradua- 
tion. 

7.  Students  who  use  tobacco,  or  other  extravagancies, 
will  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  financial  aid  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

8.  In  exceptional  cases,  such  as  mature  men  who  have 
proved  their  worth  and  ability  by  success  in  preaching,  tuition 
credit  covering  the  Academy  tuition  may  be  granted. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPENSES 


Tuition:     Regular  Course  (which  in- 


eludes  Arts  College  subjects). 

Fall 

Winter  Spring 

Without  Tuition  Credit   

$30.00 

$22.50 

$22.50 

With  Half  Tuition  Credit   

15.00 

11.25 

11.25 

Matriculation  Fee   

10.00 

6.00 

6.00 

With  Full  Tuition  Credit   

None 

None 

None 

Tuition:    In  Bible  College  only  

None 

None 

None 

Visitor's  Fee: 

5.00 

3.00 

3.00 

9.00 

5.00 

5.00 

For  Three  or  More  

11.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Fee  for  Diploma   >•  .  .  . 

10.00 

Fee  for  Certificate   

5.00 

Room  Rent,  Goode  Hall  (cash  in  ad- 

vance) per  Term,  two  in  a  room, 

14.00 

10.50 

10.50 
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Same,  one  in  room    18.00      13.50  13.50 

Paid  by  the  month,  two  in  room, 

each    16.00      12.00  12.00 

Paid  by  the  month,  one  in  room.  .  .  20.00      16.00  16.00 

Board  in  Goode  Hall  Boarding  Club. 


This  is  managed  on  a  club  basis  by  an  organization  of  the 
students,  and  each  member  is  assessed  at  cost.  This  is  pay- 
able to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Club,  weekly,  in  advance. 

Matriculation  Fee  entitles  the  student  to  use  of  the  Libra- 
ries, privilege  of  all  Oratorical  and  Athletic  organizations 
and  contests,  including  admission  to  the  programs  and  games 
of  Oratory  and  Athletics,  in  the  University. 

The  College  cannot  agree  to  carry  the  bills  for  room  rent 
beyond  the  month  due.  Right  is  reserved  to  recall  or  increase 
the  rate  for  "one  in  a  room"  whenever  all  rooms  are  occu- 
pied. 

EXPENSES  FOR  ONE  SCHOOL  YEAR 


Matriculation   $  22.00 

Room  rent,  term  rate   35.00 

Board    120.00 


Total   $177.00 
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THE  COLLEGE 

OF 

Fine  Arts 

ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting 
and  Drawing.  It  is  esteemed  no  less  important  to  provide  an 
art  atmosphere  and  to  impart  a  culture  in  the  arts  than  to 
give  instruction  in  literature  and  science.  The  aim,  a  real 
and  earnest  education  rather  than  a  mere  commercial  ven- 
ture. This  College  is  not  a  private  institution  run  for  fin- 
ancial gain,  but  a  philanthropic  effort  to  inspire  and  direct 
genius  to  noble  endeavor,  and  so  to  make  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  With  such  a  purpose,  the 
University  seeks  to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  and 
the  most  competent  teachers  available  at  the  least  possible 
cost  to  the  student. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  provide  ample  and 
convenient  rooms  for  every  department  of  the  College.  Like- 
wise, new  equipment  is  now  purchased.  Every  piano  comes 
directly  from  the  factory  of  Wm.  Knabe  &  Co.,  to  the  studios. 
New  models  have  been  supplied  for  the  drawing  tables,  and 
spacious  rooms  facilitate  public  speaking.  Every  reasonable 
encouragement  to  successful  training  in  these  branches  is 
offered. 

FACULTY 

In  every  department  of  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  instruc- 
tors of  the  highest  class  are  engaged.  They  are  graduates  of 
the  best  schools  of  art  in  America,  and  many  of  them  have 
had  the  best  of  advantages  abroad.  Nearly  all  have  been 
with  this  College  during  the  past  year,  and  have  proved  their 
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abilities  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  concerned.  Along 
with  talent,  the  high  Christian  character  of  these  teachers 
and  their  lofty  ideals  already  command  the  full  confidence 
of  their  pupils  and  of  the  general  public. 

CONSERVATORY 

The  Faculty  is  one  of  superior  training.  Each  member  has 
enjoyed  the  best  of  opportunities  for  music  study  in  the  lead- 
ing conservatories  and  with  the  foremost  private  teachers  in 
this  country  and  Europe. 

PIANOFORTE 

As  an  element  in  musical  progress  and  study,  the  piano 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  even  musicians  who  do 
not  choose  it  as  their  instrument  usually  find  it  necessary  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  it. 

No  specific  time  can  be  set  for  the  completion  of  any  course 
in  the  Music  Department — progress  depending  on  the  pupil's 
natural  ability  and  amount  of  practice.  When  the  prescribed, 
course  has  been  mastered,  however,  the  necessary  credential 
will  be  issued,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken 
to  merit  same,  provided  the  literary  requirements  to  Fresh- 
man standing  have  been  covered. 

A  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  study  is  given,  but  studies 
will  he  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student 
lather  than  adhering  to  a  ''cut  and  dried"  system. 

f'rc/tarufory  and  I iifcrnicriiate  Course* 

Including  a  thorough  foundation  in  Technic — Studies  and 
Sonatinas  selected  from  Czerny,  Loeschhorn,  Heptini,  Kulau, 
Clornenti,  Koehler,  Foote  and  others;  also  easier  pieces  by 
classical  and  modern  composers. 

Teacher*    Ccrfi/ical e  ('ok rue 

Continual  the  study  of  Technic  in  all  its  forms.  Inventions 
;m<l  Knglish  suites  of  Rach,  etudes  and  studies  by  Czerny, 
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Berens,  Cramer,  Heller,  Kullak,  Technical  studies  of  Hanon 
Joseffy  and  others.  Sonatas  and  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Beeth- 
oven, Mozart,  Haydn,  Schubert,  Van  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  as 
well  as  compositions  by  modern  writers. 

The  Artist  Course 

Includes  the  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum"  Clementi,  the  well- 
tempered  clavichord  of  Bach,  studies  of  Moscheles,  Joseffy, 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  Moszowski,  etc.;  the  greater  sonatas,  con- 
certos and  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, Chopin,  Liszt,  Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Students  completing  the  Teachers'  Certificate  Course  are 
required  to  pass  creditably  a  preliminary  examination  before 
the  Faculty  of  Music,  the  examination  consisting  of  scales, 
technical  studies,  a  two  or  three-part  invention  of  Bach,  and 
two  movements  of  a  sonata.  They  will  be  expected  to  play 
by  memory  as  many  as  six  pieces. 

Candidates  for  the  Artist  Diploma  are  required  to  give 
a  complete  piano  recital  consisting  in  part  of  a  sonata  con- 
certo and  selections  by  classical  and  romantic  composers. 

THEORETICAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  in  voice,  violin  or  piano, 
is  required  to  cover  the  following  courses  in  theory: 

Harmony 

Either  two  years'  work  in  class  harmony  at  one  lesson  a 
week,  or  a  \ear  and  a  half  of  private  lessons,  at  two  lessons  a 
week.  In  either  case  the  student  must  make  passing  grades 
in  scales,  intervals,  triads  and  their  inversions,  chords  of 
the  seventh  and  their  inversions,  chords  of  the  ninth,  altered 
chords,  all  kinds  of  non-harmonic  tones,  modulations,  harmon- 
izing given  basses  and  sopranos,  and  original  exercises  after 
the  manner  of  hymn  tunes,  and  be  able  to  play  any  modulation 
at  the  keyboard.    Chadwick's  Harmony  is  the  text-book  used. 
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History 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  one-year  course  in 
the  history  of  music.  This  will  be  given  in  class,  meeting  one 
hour  a  week,  with  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  Baltzell's  History  of  Music  is  the  text-book  used.  It 
it  advisable  that  students  cover  a  good  course  in  general  his- 
tory before  undertaking  this  course. 


Sight-Singing 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  one  year's  work  in 
sight-singing.  The  work  is  done  in  class  meeting  one  hour 
each  week. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  which  are  required,  the 
following  courses  are  available  for  students  desiring  more 
work  in  theory : 


Counterpoint 

Strict  Counterpoint  in  two,  three  and  four  voices.  Francis 
L,  York's  Counterpoint  is  the  text-book  used.  This  course  is 
given  only  in  private  lessons. 

Harmonic  A  nah/sis 

Beginning  with  the  four-part  hymn  tunes,  the  chords  and 

progressions  arc  analyzed  in  representative  sonatas  by 
Mozart,  Haydn,  Handel  and  Beethoven.  This  course  is  given 
only  in  private  lessons. 

N.  B. — Private  lessons  in  harmony  are  half-hour  lessons. 
C|a  e  in  harmony  are  limited  to  four,  and  are  hour  lessons. 
Theoretical  work  done  in  oilier  schools  of  this  rank  will  be 
accepted  on  presentation  of  proper  credit.  Work  done  with 
private  teachers  or  at  preparatory  schools  will  be  given  credit 
Only  after  the  applicant  has  passed  a  satisfactory  entrance 
examination. 
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MUSIC  CREDITS 

Realizing  the  value  of  music  study  to  general  education, 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  has  decided  to  allow  four  credits 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  work  completed  in  this  depart- 
ment. Such  credits  are,  however,  available  only  to  gradu- 
ates of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING 

HELEN   FOUTS  CAHOON 

Instruction  in  this  department,  while  founded  upon  the 
Old  Italian  School  of  singing  and  the  best  modern  teaching 
practice,  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  natural 
method  for  each  individual  voice.  In  every  grade  the  most 
careful  attention  will  be  given  to  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  good  singing  which  will  give  the  student  a  healthy 
use  of  his  voice,  and  insure  his  future  by  giving  him  a 
thorough  understanding  of  his  instrument.  These  will  in- 
clude the  study  of  Correct  Breathing;  Resonance;  Beauty  of 
Tone;  Evenness  of  Scale;  Intonation;  Diction;  Flexibility; 
Phrasing;  St\le,  and  Interpretation. 

Students  will  be  graded  according  to  their  talents  and 
attainments.  Those  who  possess  unusual  talents,  whether 
studying  for  amateur  honors  or  for  a  professional  career, 
will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  thorough  preparation  of  their  work  and  a 
healthy  use  of  the  voice. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  every  grade  will  be  to  eliminate 
the  usual  grinding  of  pupils  through  meaningless  exercises, 
and  substitute  therefor  songs  and  studies  which  will  promote 
the  development  and  growth  of  their  musical  gifts  as  well  as 
their  voices. 

•  Grade  I.   Scales,  arpeggios,  and  other  vocal  figures  in  the 

easy  compass  of  the  voice  for  the  development  of  tone  quality, 
resonance,  breath  control,  and  an  even  scale.  Easy  studies 
and  attention  to  diction   (vowel  and  consonant  formation), 

\        and  phrasing.    Panofka  and  Concone  exercises. 
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Grade  II.  Foundation  exercises  as  in  Grade  I,  with  such 
gradual  extension  of  the  compass  as  safety  will  permit.  More 
advanced  songs  and  studies  for  the  development  of  the  voice, 
with  foundation  principles  of  style  and  interpretation.  Mar- 
chesi  and  Lomperti  studies. 

Grade  III.  Foundation  exercises  in  voice  production  on  a 
more  advanced  scale,  together  with  exercises  and  studies  for 
greater  extension  of  the  compass.  Flexibility  and  coloratura 
singing  for  those  whose  voices  and  style  are  adapted  to  such 
work.  Recitative  and  dramatic  singing.  Classical  songs,  and 
airs  in  English  from  the  easier  operas  and  oratorios.  (Stud- 
ents, who  are  qualified  by  previous  study,  will  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  sing  these  in  the  original  language  of  the  com- 
position).   Trill  studies,  Marchesi  advanced  studies. 

Grade  IV.  Exercises  which  experience  and  observation 
have  proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  voice  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  in  the  best  condition,  and  promoting 
its  further  growth  and  development.  Repertoire  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian;  pupils  being  required  to  be  pro- 
ficient in  at  least  one  of  these  languages.  Church,  concert 
and  lieder  singing,  recitative  and  arias  from  the  great  ora- 
torios and  operas. 

Pupils  of  every  grade  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
their  work  will  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  sing  for  each 
other  and  the  general  public  at  frequent  recitals. 

Graduate!  in  Voice  must  have  completed  four  grades  as 
stated  in  the  Catalogue;  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Classic  and  Modern  Music;  four  grades  in  Pianoforte;  the 
full  course  in  Harmony  and  p roficiency  in  Sight  Reading. 

The  graduate  must  he  able  to  sing  Arias  from  Opera  or 
Oratorioi  from  memory  and  songs  by  composers  of  merit, 
such  a.s  Schuhcrt,  Schumann,  Franz,  Grcig,  Massenet, 
THchaikowsky  and  BrahmH. 

All  music  graduates  will  be   required  to  qualify  for 

entrance  in  the  Freshman  class  in  Fnglish,  General  History 
and   Flernentary  Physics. 
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The  Artist  Degree  is  a  continuation  of  former  work  of  a 
higher  standard  and  enlarging-  the  repertoire. 

VIOLIN 

FREDERICK  CAHOON 

First  Grade.  Half-tone  system,  Op.  2,  Book  I;  Book-Tech- 
nic,  Books  I-II,  bv  O.  Sevick,  First  Position. 

Second  Grade.  Scales  and  Studies  in  all  Major  and 
Minor  Keys,  Op.  39,  Books  I,  II  and  III,  by  J.  Dont;  Exer- 
cise by  Kayser,  Book  I,  by  H.  Ries;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  8,  by 
Pleyaf. 

Third  Grade.  Schradieck's  Exercises;  Position  Studies,  by 
H.  Sitt;  Studies  in  Combining  the  Lower  Positions,  Op.  38-a 
and  38-b,  by  J.  Dont;  Solos  by  C.  Bohm,  G.  Papini,  etc.,  with 
piano  accompaniment. 

Fourth  Grade.  Sitt  Scales  and  Arpeggios;  Schradieck's 
Exercises  continued;  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer  and 
Rode,  by  J.  Dont,  Op.  37;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  38,  by  Mazas; 
Solos  of  medium  difficulty  by  modern  composers. 

Fifth  Grade.  Sitt  Scales  continued;  Studies  by  Kreutzer, 
not  including  double  stopping;  Concerto  by  Accoly;  Mittell 
Classics. 

Sixth  Grade.  Double  Stopping  Etudes  by  Kreutzer; 
Studies  by  Fiorilli;  Sevick  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Part  I; 
Exercises  in  Double  Stoppings  by  Sevcik;  Solos  in  line  with 
De  Beriot's  Airs,  Varies  and  Scene  de  Ballet. 

Seventh  Grade.  Studies  by  Rovelli;  Concertos  by  Rode, 
No.  4  and  No.  7;  Viotti,  No.  23;  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart;  Sevcik,  Op.  I,  Part  II. 

Eighth  Grade.  Caprices  by  Rode;  Concertos  by  De  Beriot; 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven ;  Morceau  de  Salon. 

Ninth  Grade  ( Post-Graduate) .  Studies  by  Gavinies  (Les 
Vingtquartre  Matinees)  ;  Concertos  by  Bach,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn;  Solos  by  Wieniawski;  Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 
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Tenth  Grade.  Etudes  and  Caprices  by  J.  Dont,  Op.  35; 
Caprices  by  Paganini;  Studies  d'Artiste  by  Mazas;  Solo 
Sonatas  by  Bach;  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Vieuxtemps  and 
Bruch;  Solos  by  Ernst  and  Sarasate. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  regular  school  orchestra  and  band  have  been  among 
the  noteworthy  features  of  the  music  department  during  the 
past  year.  All  students  playing  orchestra  or  band  instru- 
ments will  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  invaluable  ex- 
perience through  the  medium  of  the  training  offered  in  this 
form  of  ensemble  playing. 

THE  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  CLASS 

During  the  last  five  weeks  of  the  regular  scholastic  year 
a  series  of  fi>/e  lectures  will  be  given,  which  are  intended  to  be 
of  especial  value  to  those  who  are  preparing  themselves  as 
teachers.  The  series  will  be  repeated  during  the  summer 
course  to  begin  about  June  1st  for  the  benefit  of  students 
who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
work  offered  during  the  regular  session. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Bight  grades,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  must  be  com- 
pleted: The  full  course  in  Harmony  and  two  grades  in 
Piano.    A  recital  must  lie  given  by  each  graduate. 

In  l  his  department  the  requirements  for  graduation  are 

as  follows: 

The  program  must  consist  of  a  Concerto  in  line  with  de 
I'.eriot's;  ;t  classical  Sonata,  licet  hoven,  Mozart,  or  Handel, 
and  a  number  of  shorter  compositions  by  modern  and  classic 

composers. 

All  run  ic  graduate!  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  ent- 
ranoi  Into  the  Preehttai]  cieei  in  English,  General  English, 

Klementary  I'hysics  and  other  subjects  to  an  amount  suf- 
ficient  to  aggregate  I  1  units. 
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MISC  ELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

CONCERTS 

The  Music  Faculty  will  give  occasional  concerts  during 
the  school  year.  These  concerts  will  be  free  to  the  music 
students.  Hearing  good  concerts  is  a  decided  aid  to  the  seri- 
ous music  student  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

STUDENT  RECITALS  AND  PUBLIC  PLAYING 

Student  recitals  will  be  given  monthly.  These  are  par- 
ticularly beneficial  in  cultivating  confidence  for  public  play- 
ing or  singing,  as  all  students  will  give  their  part  of  the  pro- 
gram from  memory.  Not  only  the  advanced  students,  but 
those  in  the  easier  grades,  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  recital  programs. 

Pupils  are  required  to  take  part  in  recitals  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  their  instructor. 

Music  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their 
instructor  and  the  Director  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  pub- 
lic concerts  not  given  in  connection  with  the  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

ENTRANCE,  MATRICULATION  AND  TUITION 

Music  students  may  enter  any  of  the  departments  at  any 
time,  but  it  is  advisable  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  >ear.  They  should  matriculate  on  the  first  day  of  each 
term. 

Beginners  are  alwa\  s  welcome,  and  for  such  there  will  not 
he  an  entrance  requirements.  Preparatory  students  will 
receive  special  attention  and  parents  will  find  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage  to  enroll  their  children  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

Tuition  fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  the  music 
student  must  present  a  matriculation  card  from  the  Regis- 
trar's office  to  the  Director  before  lesson  hours  can  be  as- 
signed. 
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LESSONS 

Private  lessons  of  two  half  hours  per  week  are  given  to 
all  students  in  Pianoforte,  Voice  Culture  and  Violin. 

If  students  are  absent  from  their  lessons,  the  lessons  will 
not  be  made  up;  but  any  missed  lessons  must  be  taken  within 
four  weeks  after  date,  or  be  lost  by  the  pupil. 

GRADUATION  AND  DIPLOMAS 

In  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  students  already  ad- 
vanced when  entering  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  re- 
quired to  spend  two  full  years  before  they  can  graduate. 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  music  students  completing  a 
special  course. 

CONSERVATORY  ADVANTAGES 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages 
to  the  student  who  desires  to  study  music  as  a  profession  and 
affords  every  facility  to  those  who  study  music  as  a  part  of 
a  liberal  education. 

The  Consei  -aatory  lias  its  various  clubs  which  are  free  to 
music  students:  The  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  chorus,  a  male  quar- 
tette and  a  girls'  chorus. 

The  City  and  College  Libraries  and  also  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  the  University  are  open  to  music  students. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  observe  all  National  holi- 
days, and  no  refund  will  be  granted  for  lessons  missed  on 
these  days.  Also,  no  refund  for  lessons  missed  during  the 
regular  examinations  which  occur  on  the  last  three  days  of 
each  term. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

LEILA  LONG  POWELL,  PRINCIPAL 
TESSIE  FERNE  MOSEY,  INSTRUCTOR 

The  system  used  in  the  School  of  Oratory  is  based  upon 
the  Cumnock  Method,  founded  by  Robert  McLean  Cumnock, 
L.  H.  D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

1.  All  classes  in  the  school  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  head  of  the  department. 

2.  Two  Private  Lessons  a  Week. 

In  addition  to  class  instruction  each  pupil  receives,  weekly, 
two  private  lessons  during  the  entire  course  of  study.  This 
enables  the  instructor  to  remove  at  the  outset  all  the  per- 
sonal difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  beginner's  advancement, 
and  by  direct  stimulation  and  criticism  to  put  the  pupils  into 
possession  of  a  correct  mechanical  technique,  and  to  train 
them  carefully  into  all  the  excellencies  of  expressive  speech. 

3.  Education  of  the  Sensibilities. 

The  development  of  the  emotional  nature  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  chief  work  of  the  school,  involving  more  time 
and  labor  than  all  the  technique  of  voice  and  gesture.  Thought 
is  the  occasion  of  emotion.  A  cultivated  imagination  that 
creates  and  reveals  a  scene  as  perfectly  to  the  soul  as  the 
natural  eye  could  reveal  it  to  the  mind  is  the  secret  of  all 
eloquence.  Throughout  the  course  the  student  is  taught  to 
strive  for  earnestness,  naturalness,  sincerity  and  simplicity. 

4.  Importance  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study  of 
English  Literature  and  kindred  subjects.  Oratory  and  Lit- 
erature must  go  hand  in  hand. 

5.  Instruction  in  Breathing,  Voice  and  Gesture. 

Attention  is  paid  to  development  and  control  of  breath, 
proper  use  of  the  body  in  cultivation  of  Vocal  Energy,  English 
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Phonation;  Distinct  Articulation;  function  of  Natural  and 
Orotund  Voices;  Application  of  Forces,  Stress,  Pitch,  Rate, 
Quality  and  Emphasis;  fundamental  principles  and  applica- 
tion of.  Gestures. 

Students  are  taught  how  throat  difficulties,  occasioned  by- 
wrong  use  of  vocal  organs,  may  be  avoided ;  how  harsh  quality 
of  voice  may  be  removed  and  pure  musical  quality  acquired; 
how  mannerisms  in  melody  and  inflection  may  be  remedied; 
how  awkwardness  in  gesture  may  be  conquered. 

DEBATING 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied 
and  debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  ex- 
tempore speaking,  to  give  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform, 
and  to  cultivate  the  logical  processes  of  analysis  and  discrim- 
ination. All  who  expect  to  enter  the  debating  contests  should 
take  this  course. 

DRAMATICS 

"The  Footlights"  is  an  organization  maintained  by  the 
Oratory  students.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  and  promote  prac- 
tical training  in  the  study  of  the  modern  drama  and  of  dra- 
matic action  and  presentation.  Better  facilities  will  thus  be 
given  to  the  students  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  written  and 
spoken  exercises  of  each  other,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of 
mutual  contact  and  criticism. 

RECITALS 

Public  recitals  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  depart- 
ment who  arc  prepared,  at  regular  intervals  during  the  schol- 
astic year.  The  Literary  and  Debating  societies  of  the  Uni- 
versity furnish  excellent  opportunity  for  practice  in  public 
reading  and  speaking. 

CONTESTS 

Students  of  Oratory  have  splendid  opportunities  to  meas- 
ure their  skill  in  the  various  oratorical  contests  held  through- 
out the  session.     In  the  fall  term  is  held  a  Declamatory  con- 
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test,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Literary  societies.  The  an- 
nual preliminary  trial  for  the  representation  of  the  University 
in  the  State  Prohibition  contest  comes  during-  the  winter  term. 
In  March  is  held  a  similar  preliminary  for  the  Inter-Collegiate 
Oratorical  Contest.  Probably  in  no  school  in  the  country  is 
there  more  enthusiastic  interest  in  oratorical  attainments 
than  in  Texas  Christian  University. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CREDITS 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
work,  and  possess  a  literary  education  equal  to  that  required 
for  admission  to  Freshman  standing  plus  two  years  of  College 
English,  will  receive  a  diploma  in  Oratory. 

Four  -credits  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  are  allowed  for 
studies  in  oratory  to  a  student  who  completes  this  course. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 

DURA   BROKAW-COCKRELL,  PRINCIPAL 
ANNA  MAE  TANNER,  ASSISTANT 
MARY   SUE   DARTER,  ASSISTANT 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  desire  of  the  School  of  Art  is  to  offer  a  means  of 
general  culture.  Art  is  taught  with  the  design  of  training 
both  the  vision  and  the  mind,  especially  the  mind.  We  study, 
not  to  do,  but  to  know;  then  it  may  be  that  what  we  do  will 
be  worth  while.  The  study  of  art  opens  up  a  great  field  of 
enjoyment,  fine,  intense,  enduring  and  utterly  free  from  the 
'  sensual.  Not  only  does  it  give  pleasure  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  master  artists  of  human  kind,  but  it  leads  to  far  greater 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  nature,  the  work  of  the  Great  Master 
of  all. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  objects  and  casts. 
Practice  in  perspective  and  composition.  Still  life  painting 
in  oil  and  water-color. 

Second  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  full  length  casts. 
Pencil  sketches  from  the  costume  model,  leading  to  illustra- 
tion.   Out-of-door  sketching.    China  painting. 
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Third  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  head.  Pastel  land- 
scape and  flowers.  Composition  and  Designing;  painting  in 
oil  and  water-colors.    Art  History. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  obtain  at  least  the  general 
High  School  education  before  entering  this  department,  for 
the  reason  that  much  general  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a 
successful  career  in  art. 

ART  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE 

A  teachers'  training  course  is  given  for  those  preparing 
for  work  in  the  public  schools.  Work  is  given  in  pencil,  Cray- 
ola, water-colors,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  through  all  the 
grades,  with  special  application  to  the  seasons  of  the  school 
year  and  a  note  book  is  made  so  that  a  general  outline  is 
kept  in  permanent  form. 

CHINA  PAINTING 

China  Painting  Department  has  a  separate  room  and 
a  special  instructor;  it  is  well  equipped,  having  about  five- 
hundred  studies  and  a  gas  kiln  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
Southwest.  The  students  are  instructed  in  firing  as  well 
as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  technique  of  ceramics  so  that 
they  are  well  prepared  to  manage  studios  of  their  own.  Fir- 
ing i    given  free  to  all  students  of  the  department. 

ART  HISTORY 

The  course  in  Art  History  is  beneficial  in  creating  an  in- 
teresl  in  all  that  pertains  to  art  and  in  making  one  familiar 
with  the  work  ef  the  old  masters.  It  covers  the  development 
of  pictorial  -irt  from  its  earliest  heginnings  down  to  modern 
timet.  This  work  is  given  two  hours  a  week  during  the  win- 
ter and  Ipl  ing.  terms.  It  la  a  two-credit  College  course  for 
todent  who  completes  a  diploma  course  in  Art. 

MYTHOLOGY 

A   term'     work   is  given   in   Mythology  during  the  fall 

t  e i rn. 
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ANATOMY 

Anatomy  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School 
V    of  the  University.    It  is  a  nine-credit  course  and  is  given 
during  the  fall  term  by  Prof.  Winton. 

PRIVILEGES 

"The  Brushes"  is  an  art  club  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  all  art  students.  This  club  has  for  its  object  the  further- 
ance of  the  general  art  interests  of  the  school,  and  is  a 
source  of  benefit  and  pleasure  to  all  of  its  members. 

Exhibitions.    The  best  work  of  the  students  will  be  ex- 
f  hibited  in  the  studio  at  least  once  each  term,  and  the  team 
work  is  often  sent  to  exhibits  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

• 

Galleries.   The  art  gallery  at  Carnegie  Library  is  open  to 
■  the  use  of  the  students  at  any  time.    It  is  well  equipped  with 
a  permanent  collection  of  modern  pictures  and  twice  each 
l  j  ear  there  are  loan  exhibits  which  afford  excellent  oppor- 
j  tunities  to  see  the  best  in  art. 

Art  Magazines.  The  best  art  magazines  are  taken  in  the 
:  University  Library  and  the  art  room  is  supplied  with  a  good 
j  collection  of  art  reference  books. 

Si 

HOURS  FOR  WORK 

The  studio  is  open  during  all  the  school  hours  of  the  Uni- 
>  versity.    The  regular  tuition  provides  for  four  three-hour 
f  lessons  a  week,  but  students  have  privileges  of  the  studio  six 
i  days  in  the  week. 
v 

DIPLOMAS 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  has 
satisfactorily  completed  the  full  three  years  course  as  laid 
down  in  this  Catalogue  and  has  the  equivalent  of  Freshman 

\  standing  in  the  University.  No  candidate  for  graduation 
will  be  admitted  later  than  the  Senior  year.    Work  done  in 

,  other  schools  will  be  accredited  according  to  its  merits. 
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CERTIFICATES 


An  Art  Certilcate  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of  the 
three  years'  work  without  the  Freshman  standing.  A  teachers 
certificate  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of  the  Art  Super- 
visors' Course. 


J.  A.  DACUS,  SUPERINTENDENT 

Shorthand,  Touch  Typewriting,  Court  Reporting,  Busi- 
Conespondence  and  Business  Spelling. 

H .   L.  BARBER,  PRINCIPAL 

Hookl  eeping,  Accountancy,  Banking,  Commercial  Law, 
Commercial  Mathematics,  Business  Penmanship,  and  Sales- 
manship. 


The  purpose  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Busi- 
i  to  supply  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  men 
;itid  women  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  careers;  to  im- 
part that  knowledge  most  valuable  to  all  persons  seeking  an 
honest  living;  in  fact,  to  qualify  young  men  and  women  for 
-  ICCM  f ill  lives. 

Its  work  i  based  on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of 
Commercial  methods  and  economic  forces,  a  person  may  obtain 

trainable  mental  discipline  as  from  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine or  law.  Ag'iin,  its  work  is  based  on  the  demonstrated 
fad  that  <  >  person  should  have  a  knowledge  of  commerce, 
jiecounts,  ;.iifl  finance,  because  such  knowledge  is  necessary 
in  the  wi.  <  {idministration  of  every  line  of  business. 


OF 
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The  modern  business  man  needs  training  of  the  highest 
order,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematical, 
physical  and  social  sciences,  and  of  their  application  to  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  present  age  is  a  commercial  one 
with  a  rapid  development  of  modern  industrial  processes.  The 
growing  demand  of  the  present  age  is  COMMERCIAL  EDU- 
CATION. The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Business  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  with  its  splendid  equipment,  courses 
and  advantages,  is  to  meet  that  demand. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

1.  The  location  is  most  desirable.  Fort  Worth  is  a  rail- 
road center  and  is  accessible  from  all  directions.  The  Uni- 
versity grounds  are  more  than  100  feet  above  the  city,  mak- 
ing it  not  only  cool  and  delightful,  but  affording  a  command- 
ing and  inspiring  view. 

2.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and  all  living  rooms 
are  supplied  with  pure  artesian  water. 

3.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  and 
women  of  high  ideals  and  lofty  purposes. 

4.  The  young  ladies  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a 
competent  lady  principal. 

5.  Students  can  pursue  courses  in  the  University  or 
Academy  along  with  their  business  courses. 

6.  Students  in  this  department  have  equal  privileges  with 
other  students  of  the  University  in  the  use  of  the  Libraries, 
and  also  in  the  field  of  athletics. 

7.  The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  student  body  is 
of  a  high  order.  The  daily  chapel  exercises  provide  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being  in  an  effective  way. 

8.  The  influence  of  University  life  is  lacking  in  all  busi- 
ness schools  except  those  which  form  parts  of  the  Univer- 
sities. The  College  of  Business  has  this  wonderful  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  its  students. 

9.  When  the  many  advantages  of  the  different  schools 
are  carefully  considered,  the  College  of  Business  outranks 
most  business  schools  in  the  South. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Business  includes  Book- 
keeping, Cost  Accounting,  Banking,  Commercial  Mathe- 
matics, Rapid  Calculation,  Commercial  Law,  Business  Corres- 
pondence, Business  Penmanship,  Business  Spelling. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

The  Bookkeeping  course  is  very  thorough  and  practical, 
and  is  developed  logically.  The  student  begins  his  course 
by  working  an  elementary  set  of  books,  which  gives  him  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  foundation  laws  of  recording 
transactions  and  systematizing  accounts.  He  first  learns 
individual  bookkeeping  such  as  he  would  do  were  he  in  busi- 
ness by  himself.  His  business  grows  and  he  decides  to  con- 
vert his  business  into  a  partnership.  He  does  so  by  making  a 
partnership  agreement  with  other  parties,  draws  up  articles 
of  agreement,  opens  a  new  and  different  set  of  books  suit- 
able for  the  new  firm,  and  acts  as  bookkeeper  and  business 
manager  until  he  is  master  of  every  detail  of  his  business. 

But  a  partnership  has  its  limitations.  On  account  of 
the  re  ponsibility  of  each  partner  for  the  debts  of  the  firm, 
;  nd  as  the  business  grows  and  develops,  it  is  decided  best  to 
incorporate  the  business.  A  charter  is  prepared,  stock  sold, 
and  a  new  set  of  books  is  opened.  The  student  is  the  book- 
keeper and  business  manager  for  the  corporation,  until  he 
is  master  of  every  detail  of  his  work.  Thus  he  has  been 
carried  step  by  step  to  the  very  highest  point  in  the  develop- 
ment '  f  the  art  and  science  of  bookkeeping. 

After  the  student  has  completed  the  bookkeeping  course, 
he  is  carried  a  step  higher.  He  is  led  into  the  field  of  ac- 
countancy. The  accountant  analyzes,  discovers,  classifies; 
the  bookkeeper  records.  Here  the  student  is  trained  to  (lif- 
er? the  business  into  its  elements,  determine  the  purpose  of 
every  element  Of  expense  and  show  its  relation  to  the  busi- 
.  tin    prion   co  I  of  in  tailing  ;i  manufacturing  plant  and 
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the  gross  cost  of  operation.  It  develops  original  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  and  gives  him  that  start  on  the  road 
to  higher  accounting  which  leads  into  one  of  the  greatest 
fields  for  development  and  remuneration  offered  by  the  pres- 
ent age. 

BANKING 

The  student  is  carried  through  all  the  various  offices  of  a 
National  Bank,  performing  the  duties  of  each  official  until 
he  has  acquired  the  theory  and  ease  in  making  applications. 
He  handles  all  forms  of  commercial  paper,  makes  discounts, 
receives  deposits,  pays  checks,  issues  bills  of  exchange,  bal- 
ances pass  books,  makes  loans,  executes  mortgages,  and  in 
turn  makes  all  records  of  transactions  which  lead  him  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  bank  bookkeeping.  He  is  drilled 
thoroughly  in  the  organization  of  State  and  National  Banks. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC  AND  RAPID 
CALCULATION 

These  courses  are  taught  with  two  purposes  in  mind.  First, 
to  afford  a  review  class  for  those  who  want  to  prepare  for 
an  examination,  and,  second,  for  those  students  who  are  weak 
in  these  subjects,  and  who  want  to  take  them  up  and  master 
them.  Rapid  Calculation  is  given  in  drills  and  is  intended 
to  develop  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

The  course  in  Commercial  Law  covers  contracts  in  a  very 
practical  way.  The  Case  Method  is  used  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject. All  phases  of  business  law  are  studied.  Partnerships 
and  corporations  are  thoroughly  treated.  The  students  tak- 
ing this  course  have  a  special  advantage  not  afforded  most 
commercial  law  classes,  by  having  the  privilege  of  a  law 
library,  and  attending  the  trials  in  the  regular  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

Good  penmanship  is  a  passport  to  success.  Few  people 
write  an  easy,  legible,  rapid,  arm  movement  style  of  penman- 
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ship.  This  is  a  great  hindrance  in  their  progress.  The  Pro- 
gressive Method  is  taught,  an  easy,  rolling,  arm  movement, 
that  is  in  demand  in  every  modern  business  office.  Personal 
attention  is  given  every  student  in  overcoming  any  impedi- 
ments that  hinder  his  progress. 

SALESMANSHIP 

A  course  in  Salesmanship  will  be  given  especially  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  want  to  become  salesmen.  It  will  be 
presented  in  a  very  practical  manner,  and  will  be  intensely 
interesting.  It  will  help  the  student  discover  himself.  It 
will  bring  the  student  to  better  understand  the  powers  that 
are  within  himself.  Human  nature  is  made  a  unit  of  study. 
Practical  sales  are  made,  giving  the  student  actual  practice 
in  developing  himself  as  a  salesman. 

AMANUENSIS  COURSE 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  Legal 
Forms,  Spelling,  Office  Customs  and  Business  English. 

SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  given  in  sheets,  that  is,  one  lesson  at  a  time. 
We  cover  the  principles  in  ten  lessons.  After  the  principles 
have  I. ccn  ma:l(  red  a  large  amount  of  practice  is  given  in 
businesi  letters,  legal  documents,  court  testimony,  clippings 
from  newspapers,  etc.,  for  speed  practice. 

The  students  are  required  to  go  through  much  office  work 
in  the  way  of  making  carbon  copies,  press  copies,  riling  van- 
ou.    clashes  of  papers,  writing  out  deeds,  leases,  mortgages, 
articles  of  agreements,  etc.,  hence,  when  the  student  gradu- 
n  the  Amanuensis  Course  ho  is  a  practical  stenographer. 

Persons  who  have  started  Shorthand  but  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  finish  same  would  do  well  to  enter  the 
College  of  Bu  ine  ,  .1  they  can  get  almost  any  standard  sys- 
tem. We  teach  only  one  .  ystem  to  beginners,  but  try  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  have  taken  a  part  of  some  other  sys- 
tem. 
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TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  of  equal  importance  with  Shorthand;  in 
fact,  the  salary  depends  chiefly  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
the  operator.  We  teach  the  Touch  Method.  Those  who  have 
learned  elsewhere,  however,  and  can  satisfy  our  requirements, 
will  not  be  denied  diplomas  simply  because  they  use  the  Sight 
Method. 

A  systematic  course  of  lessons  is  given,  including  business 
letters,  tabulating,  manifolding,  etc.  Full  explanations  and 
care  of  the  typewriter  are  given,  and  regular  practice  periods 
are  assigned  each  student.  All  work  done  by  each  student 
is  filed  daily  and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

All  students  are  required  to  write  at  the  rate  of  25  words 
per  minute  from  copy  and  40  words  per  minute  from  dicta- 
tion. 

This  course  is  given  free  to  the  students  who  are  taking 
either  Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  student  of  stenography  begins  on  correspondence  just 
as  soon  as  he  is  over  the  principles,  and  starts  to  write  simple 
letters.  He  is  taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  scaling  in 
typewriting,  and  has  practical  correspondence  each  day  until 
his  graduation. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN 
BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

An  average  grade  of  95'A  must  be  made  in  Commercial 
Arithmetic,  Commercial  Law,  Business  Correspondence, 
Business  Spelling  and  Business  Penmanship. 

In  Bookkeeping,  the  student  must  be  able  to  audit  a  com- 
plicated set  of  books  within  a  reasonable  time. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  AMANUENSIS 
COURSE 

All  subjects  under  the  Amanuensis  Course  must  be  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  student  must  be 
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able  to  write  100  words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive  min- 
utes from  new  matter  and  transcribe  it  on  the  typewriter  at 
the  rate  of  25  words  per  minute.  The  student  must  also  have 
a  speed  from  dictation  on  the  typewriter  of  40  words  per 
minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes. 

MODERN  OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

National  Cash  Register  (Electrical);  Edison's  Electrical 
Business  Phonograph;  Typewriters;  Egry  Sales  Register; 
Neostyle  Duplicator;  Burrough  Adding  Machine. 


Address  all  communications  to  the 


T.  C.  U.  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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THE  ACADEMY 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  WORK 

In  many  sections  of  Texas  and  adjoining  States,  it  is  not 
practicable  for  young  people  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  high 
school  course;  in  other  sections  the  high  school  work,  as 
carried  on,  is  not  satisfactory  to  parents.  To  meet  the  needs 
of  persons  in  such  circumstances,  the  Academy  has  been 
organized.  It  receives  pupils  who  have  finished  the  regular 
seventh  grade,  and  offers  them  a  course  of  instruction  equal 
to  that  of  the  best  high  schools. 

DIPLOMA 

On  the  completion  of  the  Academy  course  the  student  re- 
ceives a  diploma  that  entitles  him  to  enter  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  diploma  stands  for  the  same  at- 
tainments in  scholarship  as  does  that  of  the  best  high  schools 
of  Texas. 

REQUIRED  AND  ELECTIVE  COURSES 

In  the  Academy  all  courses  in  English,  Mathematics,  two 
years  in  History,  three  years  in  one  Foreign  Language  or 
two  years  in  each  of  two  Foreign  Languages,  and  the  Ele- 
ments of  Physics  are  required.  The  other  two  and  one-half 
or  one  and  one-half  units,  must  be  taken  from  other  branches 
offered  in  the  Academy,  unless  the  equivalent  has  been  com- 
pleted in  an  affiliated  school,  in  which  case  any  credits  may 
be  offered,  which  will  be  accepted  for  entrance  into  the 
Freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Arts. 

UNITS 

Four  hours  of  recitation  weekly  in  any  given  branch 
throughout  the  session  of  three  terms  constitutes  one  "unit." 
Fourteen  units  are  required  for  graduation  in  the  Academy. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

ENGLISH 

A.  — Grammar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours.  Ele- 
mentary Rhetoric  and  Classics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring, 
2  hours. 

Class  Study:  (f)  Sketch  Book,  Deserted  Village;  (w) 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Treasure  Island;  (s)  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Coming  of  Arthur,  Holy  Grail,  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Home  Study:  (f)  Old  Testament  Narratives,  Christmas 
Carol;  (w)  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Oliver  Twist;  (s) 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Gold  Bug.  Mrs. 
Gardner. 

B.  — American  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2 
hours.  Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring, 
2  hours.  Classics  throughout  the  year  in  connection  with 
American  Literature. 

Class  Study:  (f)  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  Web- 
ster's Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Selections  from  Lincoln's  Ad- 
dresses, Grady's  New  South;  (w)  Emerson's  Essays,  Poe's 
Poems,  Macbeth;  (s)  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Thanatopsis, 
Snowbound,  Hiawatha,  Chambered  Nautilus,  Selections  from 
other  American  writers. 

Home  Readings:  (f)  House  of  Seven  Gables,  Poe's  Select- 
ed T«let;  (w)  Franklin'l  Autobiography,  Evangeline,  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night;  (s)  Oregon  Trail,  As  You  Like  It,  South- 
ern Prose  and  Poetry.     Mrs.  Gardner. 

C.  English  Literature;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 

Rhetoric  and  Composition;  Pall,  Winter  and  Spring,  2  hours. 
(  i.,  |,  throughout,  the  year  in  connection  with  English  Lit- 
eral ure. 

Class  Study:  <f)  Hamlet,  The  Princess,  Carlyle's  Essay 
on  Hums;  (w)  I/Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  Comus,  Pro- 
logue and  the  Knight's  Tale;  (s)  Burke's  Speech  on  Concili- 
ation, the  Iliad,  Selections  from  Hrowning. 
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Home  Readings:  (f)  Silas  Marner,  Macauley's  Addison 
and  Milton,  Essays  on  Elia;  (w)  Twelfth  Night,  Ivanhoe; 
(s)  Selections  from  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  The  Temp- 
est.   Mrs.  Gardner. 

D. — Spelling,  required  daily  in  connection  with  all  classes 
in  English.  Special  classes  will  be  organized  when  neces- 
sary. 

HISTORY 

Students  who  enter  the  Academy  are  supposed  to  have 
completed  courses  in  the  History  of  Texas  and  the  History 
of  the  United  States.  The  work  in  History  as  offered  by 
the  Academy,  therefore,  is  limited  to  three  years  of  required 
work. 

.4. — Ancient  History;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Myers'  Revised  Edition  is  used  as  the  text,  with  note-books 
and  library  references.    Mr.  Roberts. 

B.  — Medieval  and  Modern  History;  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring,  4  hours.  Note-books  and  supplementary  work  re- 
quired.   Mr.  Roberts. 

C.  — Civics;  Fall,  5  hours.  American  History;  Winter 
and  Spring,  3  hours.    Mr.  Roberts. 

D.  — History  of  England;  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours. 
Mr.  Roberts. 

MATHEMATICS 

.4. — Elementary  Algebra;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4 
hours.    Miss  Coffman. 

D. — Advanced  Algebra;  Fall,  5  hours.  Advanced  Al- 
gebra; Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours.    Miss  Coffman. 

B. — Plane  Geometry;  Winter  and  Spring,  3  hours.  Mrs. 
Gardner. 


C— Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  5  hours.    Mrs.  Gardner. 
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D. — Plane  Geometry;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
For  students  who  have  completed  Algebra,  but  have  had  lit- 
tle or  no  Geometry.    Mrs.  Gardner. 

LATIN 

A.  — Smith's  Latin  Lesosns;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4 
hours.  Extensive  drill  on  forms;  daily  blackboard  and  oral 
exercises,  together  with  original  composition  of  Latin  sen- 
tences.   Miss  Coffman. 

B.  — Caesar;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours.  Gunnison 
&  Harley's  Edition  of  the  Text,  Prose  Composition  and  Gram- 
mar combined,  together  with  stories  from  Via  Latina.  Miss 
Coffman. 

C.  — Cicero;  Fall  and  Winter,  4  hours.  Virgil's  Aeneid; 
Spring,  4  hours.  Gunnison  &  Harley  Series  of  Text,  Prose 
Composition  and  Grammar  used  in  both  courses.  Miss  Coff- 
man. 

GREEK 

Elementary  Greek;  Pall,  Winter  and  Spring,  4  hours. 
Elective  to  all  students  as  an  entrance  unit.  Required  of 
candidates  for  the  B.  I),  degree.  Text:  White's  First  Greek 
Book.  Teacher  to  be  elected.  For  later  courses,  see  Greek 
department,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

SPANISH 

/',7c  incut  urn   Conine.    Spanish   Grammar,  pronunciation, 
implc  dictation,  translation  of  easy  English  into  Spanish, 
reading  of  easy  Spanish  texts. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE 

The  coin  *  in  Natural  Science  in  the  Academy  cover  the 
same  ground  as  do  those  of  the  best,  high  schools.  All  classes 
have  the  advantage  of  charts,  drawings,  collections  of  speci- 
men.*, and  excellent  laboratory  facilities. 
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A.  — Physiology;  Fall,  5  hours.  Physiography;  Winter 
and  Spring:,  3  hours. 

B.  — Elements  of  Physics;  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  3 
hours  text  and  2  hours  laboratory. 

C.  — Elementary  Physics,  Laboratory;  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring,  1  hour  text,  2  hours  laboratory. 

SOCIETY  AND  CREDITS 

All  students  who  take  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  Acade- 
my shall  be  classed  as  Academy  students;  provided  such  stu- 
dents as  are  conditional  Freshmen,  who  have  completed  at 
least  twelve  units  of  Academy  work,  may  be  classed  as 
Freshmen. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  societies  admit  no 
more  members  except  University  students,  and  special  stu- 
dents who  have  the  same  standing  required  of  University 
students. 

Specials  not  having  the  requirements  of  University  stu- 
dents may  become  members  of  the  Academy  Literary  Society. 

All  Academy  students  are  expected  to  be  active  members 
of  the  Academy  Literary  Society,  unless  excused  by  the 
Principal.  One-half  unit  will  be  allowed  for  Literary  So- 
ciety work.  The  amount  and  kind  of  work  will  be  outlined  by 
the  Principal. 

One-half  unit  will  also  be  allowed  for  Bible  School  work 
while  attending  the  Academy.  The  required  work  will  be 
outlined  by  the  Principal. 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

This  School  was  founded  in  1915  by  Mrs.  Ida  V.  Jarvis, 
who  gave  to  the  University  $100,000,  much  of  which  will  be 
used  to  conduct  this  Department.  In  the  near  future  a 
sepaiate  building  for  Domestic  Science  and  Art  is  to  be 
erected.  Other  structures,  with  suitable  grounds,  are  to  be 
provided  for  a  co-operative  boarding  school  for  young  women, 
and  for  gardens,  farm  plats  and  orchards,  to  be  kept  by 
students  in  connection  with  their  studies. 

The  success  of  the  School  during  the  first  year  prophesies 
eminent  success  for  the  future,  and  has  easily  won  for  the 
Department  a  sure  an  increasing  patronage. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  primary  object  cf  this  School  is  to  develop  young 
women  in  all  womanly  ways  and  graces,  and  prepare  them  to 
become  worthy  makers  and  preservers  of  the  home.  The 
courses  of  study  are  prepared  to  secure  for  the  student  a 
thorough  understanding  of  home-making. 

Such  a  purpose  has  two  forms:  First,  to  supply  a  scien- 
tific study  of  foods,  clothing,  shelter  and  the  care  of  the 
sick,  serving  the  ends  of  economy,  art,  health  and  conveni- 
ence. Second,  to  enable  the  student  scientifically  to  perform 
the  professional  offices  of  artistic  dressmakers,  milliners, 
caterers,  dietitians  in  hospitals  and  house  decorators. 

EQUIPMENT 

Large  rooms  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  well  furnished  with  individual  gas  stoves 
and  every  modern  article  that  may  contribute  to  the  latest 
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and  most  practical  methods  of  cooking.  Likewise  ample 
equipment  is  at  hand  for  sewing,  dressmaking,  drawing  and 
decorating.  A  strictly  modern  dining  room  has  been  fitted 
out  for  this  Department.  The  University  has  regular  de- 
partments for  Chemistry,  General  Economics,  Bacteriology, 
and  Painting,  all  of  which  are  available  for  students  of  this 
School. 

A  division  of  the  College  Library  has  been  assigned  to  this 
School,  and  many  volumes  and  magazines  on  domestic  subjects 
are  at  the  disposal  of  home  economic  students. 

Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts 
must  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  courses  above  and  a  com- 
pletion of  14  units  in  High  School.  Requirements  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  are  7  units, 
or  grades  8  and  9  in  fully  accredited  four  years'  High  School, 
and  a  completion  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  work  in  the 
College  of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts.  For  graduation  the 
student  is  expected  to  complete  required  work,  to  settle  all 
financial  accounts  with  the  University,  and  to  observe  credit- 
ably all  the  regulations  of  the  School. 

Plans  are  in  preparation  to  allow  a  proper  number  of 
credits  to  B  graduate  of  this  Department  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree.    An  announcement  will  be  made  in  a  later  Bulletin. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


FRESHMAN  If  EAR 

I.  Method*  of  Cookhuj.  1.  A  study  of  the  composition 
and  production  of  proper  foods,  their  scientific  classi- 
fication and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  human 
body. 

2.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  pro- 
cess's of  cookery  and  their  application  to  various 
kinds  of  food. 

\\.  A  study  of  cooking  utensils,  their  uses,  cleaning, 
and  care,  with  a  consideration  for  the  varied  materials 
involved  in  cooking. 
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Texts:  Elements  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery, 
Williams  and  Fisher;  Miss  Kerr's  Cook  Book;  Prin- 
ciples of  Cookery,  Barrows. 

Special  Practical  Coarse  in  Cooking  given  to  students 
who  did  not  have  the  course  above  in  1916-17.  This 
course  includes  planning,  preparation  and  serving  of 
course  meals.    Once  a  week. 

II.  Principles  of  Sewing.  A  study  of  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  sewing,  how  to  use  bought  patterns,  the  art 
of  patching  and  darning,  and  the  making  of  simple 
garments,  including  one  house  dress  and  shirtwaist. 

III.  Other  branches  listed  in  the  table  of  studies  for  the 
first  \ear  are  taught  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences and  College  of  Fine  Arts,  to  which  the  student 
is  referred. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

IV.  Advanced  Course  in  Cooking.  Continuation  of  Food 
Study.  Home  Nursing,  Invalid  Cookery,  Planning  and 
Serving  Meals,  and  Househcld  Management.  Texts: 
Foods  and  Cooking  for  Sick  and  Convalescent,  Farmer; 
Foods  and  Household  Management,  Kinne  and  Cooley. 
Reference  books  in  the  library.  Also  Greer's  Text- 
book of  Cooking. 

V.  Advanced  Course  in  Sewing.  A  continuation  of 
Course  II.  This  includes  more  hand  stitches  and  more 
difficult  garments.  Patterns  are  drafted  and  used  in 
practical  work.  Each  student  is  expected  to  take  with 
this  a  short  course  in  teaching  sewing. 

VI.  House  Decoration.  A  study  of  the  planning  of  a  house 
and  its  furnishings  with  regard  to  health,  comfort, 
cost  and  beauty.  Each  student  is  required  to  plan  at 
least  one  house  to  suit  definite  ends  and  conditions, 
and  the  furnishing  of  the  same  with  an  estimate  of 
cost. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Date:    June  8  to  July  26,  1917 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  School  are  offered  mainly 
for  three  classes  of  students: 

1.  College  Students,  who  wish  to  bring  up  some  delin- 
quent branch,  or  to  remove  some  condition  on  previous 
studies,  or  to  lighten  and  shorten  the  remainder  of  their 
work  for  a  degree. 

2.  Preparatory  Students,  who  desire  additional  credits 
toward  College  entrance,  or  to  lighten  the  task  of  the 
Freshman  year,  or  to  secure  advanced  standing. 

3.  Teachers,  who  take  advantage  of  summer  studies  to 
improve  their  scholarship,  or  to  promote  their  College 
advancement  between  terms  of  teaching. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  value  of  summer  work  in  College  is  ever  becoming 
more  apparent.  The  theory  of  a  long  summer  vacation  is 
now  antiquated.  This  is  an  active  age,  and  whether  he 
wills  it  or  not,  every  man  is  in  competition  with  every 
other  man,  and  no  man  has  time  to  throw  away.  Much  of 
means  and  thrift  are  being  lost  in  war,  and  students  like 
others  must  help  to  retrieve.  The  call  of  the  world  to 
them  is  urgent,  and  the  period  of  education  is  too  brief  and 
precious  to  waste. 

Summer  studies,  being  free  from  many  distractions 
incident  to  other  terms,  yield  better  training  and  better 
grades  than  studies  in  other  seasons. 
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FACULTY 

E.  M.  Waits,  A  .B.,  President  of  the  University. 
Clinton  Lockhart,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Bible 
and  Latin. 

E.  R.  Cockrell,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Social 
Science. 

C  I.  Alexander,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
W.  H.   Batson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 
W.  M.  Winton,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology. 
E.  C.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 
J.  A.  Crain,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  History. 
Dr.  Savery,  Professor  of  German. 
R.  J.  Cantrell;  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 
M.  L.  Munday,  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Mrs.  Lena  Gardner,  B.  L.,  Instructor  of  English. 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Cockrell,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Painting. 
J.  A.  Dacus,  Principal  of  Business  College. 
H.  L.  Barber,  Principal  of  College  of  Business. 
John  R.  Anthony,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish. 

ALINE  W.  Wilson,  Instructor  of  Piano. 
Mary  Jones,  Instructor  of  Domestic  Science. 
Thos.  H.  Hamilton,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Voice. 
MAYBELLE  POLK,  Instructor  in  China  Painting. 


REGULATIONS  AND  FEES 

Conditions  of  entrance  into  any  College  or  Department 
an-  the  sam«'  as  those  announced  elsewhere.  Likewise,  the 
same  system  of  credits,  the  same  number  of  recitation 
periods  and  the  same  plan  of  examinations  and  grades  apply 
as  in  other  terms.  Students,  however,  are  not  permitted  to 
take  more  than  nine  credits  in  the  seven  weeks,  whether 
tlx-  work   he  review  or  new  study. 

The  general  rate  of  tuition  fees  for  literary  studies  is 
ahout  the  equivalent  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  credit 
in  any  courHe  undertaken.  Rates  of  tuition  in  the  Academy, 
College  of  Business,  .Music  and  Painting,  will  he  found  in 
eonnert  ion  with  the  statement  of  the  work  on  pages  follow- 
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ing.  There  will  be  no  matriculation  fees,  but  laboratory 
fees  will  be  the  same  as  in  other  terms.  All  fees  are  due 
at  the  time  of  enrollment,  and  will  be  collected  at  the  main 
office  of  the  University. 

VALUE  OF  SUMMER  CREDITS 

In  order  that  the  summer  work  may  be  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  term  and  the  credits  of  the  same  value,  the 
teachers  are  required  by  a  set  schedule  to  give  as  many 
hours  of  recitation  to  a  branch  of  study  in  the  summer 
term  as  in  other  terms.  According^,  credits  received  for 
summer  work  will  count  at  full  value  for  State  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. Official  time  schedules  of  recitations  will  be  bul- 
letined in  the  main  building  some  time  before  the  summer 
term  opens. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  courses  are  to  be  offered  in  the  Summer 
School,  though  the  number  is  liable  to  change.  Any  teacher 
may  decline  to  teach  a  branch  if  the  number  of  pupils 
should  be  insufficient  to  justify  the  work. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Winton 

11.      (lateral  Biology  {nine  credits). 

Re:itations  and  laboratory  work.    Only  six  credits 
to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
21f.     Histology  (three  credits). 
22ws.  Embryology  (six  credits). 

EDUCATION 

W.  H.  Batson,  Ph.  D.,  (Michigan) 
E.  C.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.  ((Mark) 

1  If.     Educational  Psychology   (three  credits). 
12w.    Class  Room  Ma)iagemeut    (three  credits). 
13s.     Methods  of  Teaching  (three  credits). 
21fw.  History  of  Education    (six  credits). 
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22s.  Comparative  School  Systems  {three  credits). 

4f.  Modern  Elementary  Education  {three  credits). 

5w.  Secondary  Education   {three  credits). 

29s.  Educational  Hygiene   {three  ■  credits) . 

Any  three  of  the  above  courses  for  which  there  is  the 
greatest  demand  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  School. 

ENGLISH 

Associate  Professor  Anthony 

11.      Rhetoric  and  English  Compositioyi  {nine  credits). 

A  comprehensive  study  of  rhetorical  principles  and 
thorough  practice  in  good  writing;  analysis  and 
criticism  of  parallel  specimens  and  collateral  read- 
ings.   Required  of  all  Freshmen. 

24f.     English  Prose  and  Poetry  {three  credits). 

A  study  of  the  leading  English  authors  from  Beo- 
wulf to  Shakespeare,  inclusive.  Open  to  all  students 
who  have  credits  for  English  II.  Prerequisite  in  the 
regular  session  to  all  other  courses  in  literature,  be- 
ing equivalent  to  the  first  half  of  English  24. 

.''>1.      A  dra  nerd  Prose   (three  credits). 

A  study  of  Victorian  prose,  exclusive  of  the  novel; 
emphasis  on  Macaulay,  Arnold  and  Ruskin;  collateral 
reading  in  other  modern  essayists.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  credit  for   English  II. 

NOTE  English  24  f  or  English  'M  will  be  given  in  the 
Summer  School,  according  to  the  greater  demand. 

ENGLISH  BIBLE 

Dt.  LOCKHABT 

olSum.  Messianic  Prophecy  (six  credits). 

A  study  "f  the  general  character  of  prophecy  in  the 
Bible,  and  of  all  Messianic  passages  in  particular. 
Alternate  required  course  for  A.  B. 
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HISTORY 

Professor  Chain 

I2w.    History  of  Weston  Europe  (six  credits). 

36f.     History  of  Latin  America   {three  credits). 

A  s\nopsis  of  the  history  of  Mexico  and  the  lead- 
ing South  American  Republics,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  developments  of  the  past  ten  years  and  the  re- 
lationship between  them  and  the  United  States. 

33s.  •  Contemporaneous  European  History  (three  credits). 

If  demanded,  this  course  will  be  offered  instead  of 
History  36f.  The  international  developments  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years  will  be  summarized  and  the 
diplomatic  conflicts  that  lead  to  the  the  present  war 
will  be  studied.  Requisite,  History  of  Western 
Eurpoe. 


LATIN 

Dr.  Lockhart 

llf.     Ovid  (three  credits)  % 

Any  other  three-credit  course  in  College  Latin  may 
be  offered  instead  of  the  above  if  there  be  sufficient 
demand. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Alexander 

llf.     Solid  Geometry   (five  credits). 
12w.    Plane    Trigonometry    {five  credits). 
13s.     Colelge  Algebra  (three  credits). 
21fw.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  (six  credits). 

Two    of    the   above    courses,    not    exceeding  nine 
credits,  will  be  offered. 

GERMAN 

Dr.  Savery 

23fw.  Sophomore  German  (six  credits). 

29s.     Introduction  to  the  Classics  (three  credits). 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Dr.  Wilson 
21f.     Elementary  Psychology  (three  credits). 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
Professor  Cockrell 

20 fw.  A merican  Elementary  Law    (six  credits). 

35w.    City  Problems,  Social  and  Economic  (three  credits). 

24f.     Sociology  (three  credits).    Text:  Giddings. 

THE  ACADEMY 

The  rate  of  tuition  per  unit  course  undertaken  will  be 
$15.00.    The  following  courses  are  provisionally  announced: 

ENGLISH 
Mrs.  Lena  Gardner 

B.  Rhetoric  and  American  Literature,  1  unit. 

C.  Advanced  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Vi  unit. 
C.    English  Literature,  V2  unit. 

I).    English  Literature,  Vz  unit. 

LATIN 
Mr.  Cantrell 

A.     hirst  Year  Latin,  1  unit. 

1».     Caesar  and  I  rose  (Composition,  1  unit. 

('.     Cict  ro  and  Virgil,  1  unit. 

MATHEMATICS 
Mr.  Munday 
A.    Elementary  Algebra,  1  unit. 

I'.     .\di(ine(d  Algebra  and  I'lane  (leometry,  1  unit. 
('.     /'lam   (ieomc.try,  1  unit. 

HISTORY 
Mrs.  Gardner 

Some  course  of  one  unit  in  high  school  History  will  be 
offered,  to  be  determined  by  the  demand. 
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PIANO 
Miss  Aline  Wilson 

Miss  Wilson  was  a  pupil  and  the  assistant  of  the  late 
Rafael  Joseffy,  and  her  teaching  experience  has  been  both 
extended  and  successful  Her  work  has  been  very  valuable 
in  the  University  during:  the  past  year. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  other  pupils,  Miss  Wilson 
will  give  especial  attention  to  those  desiring  to  make  a  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  teachers  desiring  to  do  additional 
work. 

VOICE 
Mr.  Hamilton 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  the  rare  distinction,  not  only  of  hav- 
ing graduated  in  a  conservatory  of  music,  but  also  of  having 
secured  a  literary  collegiate  degree.  He  also  spent  five 
summers  in  graduate  work  in  Voice  and  Piano  under  pri- 
vate teachers  in  Chicago.  He  has  had  six  years  experience 
in  teaching,  two  of  these  in  Texas  Christian  University. 
He  is  now  planning  studies  for  the  Master's  degree  in 
Columbia  University. 

1.  Public  School  Music,  including  fundamental  nota- 
tion, harmony,  ear-training,  sight-reading  and  the  principles 
of  interpretation.  Class  lessons,  especially  for  music  teach- 
ers in  grades  and  high  schools.    Tuition  for  the  term,  $15.00. 

2.  Harmony,  private  lessons,  two  lessons  per  week. 
Tuition  fee,  $15.00. 

3.  Voice,  private  lessons,  two  lessons  per  week.  Tuition 
fee,  $20.00. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Dura  Brokaw  Cockrell,  Director 
Maybelle  Polk,  China  Painting 
Mrs.  Cockrell  desires  to  give  the  advantage  of  summer 
Art  to  Texas  teachers  at  home,  thus  avoiding  the  expense 
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and  weariness  of  a  long  hurried  journey  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  short  study  amidst  unfamiliar  surroundings.  To 
this  end  the  following  courses  will  be  offered: 

Teachers'  Training  Course. — This  prepares  teachers  to 
be  Supervisors  of  drawing  in  public  schools.  Mrs.  Cock- 
rell  holds  a  certificate  in  this  work  and  has  furnished  some 
material  from  her  notebooks  for  the  leading  school  art 
publications. 

Out  of  Door  Sketching. — The  only  place  to  see  and 
study  unadulterated  color  is  in  God's  great  out-of-doors, 
and  the  summer  is  the  time  to  pursue  this  work  success- 
fully. We  have  such  freedom  of  space  and  wealth  of 
scenery  close  at  hand  that  this  work  should  be  particularly 
beneficial  as  well  as  healthful  and  enjoyable. 

China. — The  decoration  of  China  will  be  carried  on  with 
the  help  of  a  very  able  instructor.  Designing  will  be  given 
special  emphasis  and  a  great  deal  should  be  accomplished 
even  by  an  absolute  beginner  in  eight  weeks. 

Tuition  Fees:  Painting  and  Drawing,  per  term,  $22.50; 
China  Painting,  $22.50. 


COLLEGE  01  BUSINESS  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


J.  a.  Dacus,  ii.  L.  Barber 

Beginning  .June  4,  rind  cont  inuing  for  four  weeks,  the 
College    of    Business    will    give    the    following  Certificate 

Courses : 

ROOK  K  K KPING 

This  coins.,  will  mccl  the  needs  (I)  of  those  who  want 
to  prepare  for  the  State  examinations,  (2)  those  who  want 
■  i  i  i»  f  COUlfi  in  accounts  that  will  enable  them  to  keep  an 
average    «•»  of  bOOkl,  (8)  those  who  want  to  teach  a  brief 
oin  e    in    connection    with    their    regular    school  work. 

Tuition    fee.  10,00, 
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BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

This  course  is  offered  especially  for  those  who  want  to 
teach  Arm  Movement  Writing  in  the  public  schools.  Meth- 
ods of  teaching  it  in  the  various  grades  will  be  thoroughly 
treated.    Tuition  fee,  $8.00. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

Credits  will  be  given  in  these  subjects  to  those  who  do  . 
not   complete   them.     Those   who   desire    to    review  their 
shorthand  and  typewriting*  will  find  this  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity.    Unfinished  courses  may  be  completed  by  corres- 
pondence.   Tuition  fee,  $10.00. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Mary  Jones 
Course  I — Cooking  and  Serving 

1.  A  study  of  the  production,  manufacture  and  compo- 
sition of  typical  foods,  their  classification  according  to  the 
food  principles  and  the  study  of  the  relation  to  the  needs  of 
the  body.  2.  A  study  of  the  cookery  processes  -and  their 
application  in  the  cooking  of  typical  foods.  3.  A  study  of 
the  principles  involved  in  the  cleaning  and  caring  for  the 
various  sorts  of  utensils  and  materials  found  in  the  kitchen. 
Course  II — Breads,  Cakes,  Pastry  and  Pies 

This  course  may  be  taken  separately  or  combined  with 
Course  I.  The  entire  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  and 
cooking  of  treads,  cakes,  pastry  and  pies.  This  should  be 
espec  iailj  interesting  to  the  housewives  who  wish  to  excel 
in  these  foods. 

DOMESTIC  ART 

Sewing  and  Dressmaking 

This  is  a  course  especially  arranged  for  those  wishing 
to  make  dresses  or  garments  under  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor.  One  morning  or  afternoon,  each  week,  will  be 
given  to  this  work. 
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TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER  NORMAL 


Date:    June  4  to  July  26,  1917 


PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  Summer  Normal  is  to  offer  assistance 
to  such  persons  as  may  wish  to  prepare  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination for  any  grade  of  State  Certificate,  or  to  raise  any 
certificate  to  the  next  higher  grade,  or  to  such  persons  as 
may  desire  to  make  better  preparation  for  teaching  some 
particular  branch  or  branches. 

Those  who  may  teach  in  private  schools,  or  who  already 
hold  State  Certificates,  yet  desire  to  specialize  in  some  par- 
ticular field  of  teaching  or  private  study,  or  to  do  certain 
advanced  academic  work,  should  find  a  good  opportunity  in 
one  or  both  of  these  schools. 

SUMMER  NORMAL  FACULTY 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting  this  group  of 
instructors  and  we  believe  we  are  presenting  one  of  the 
strongest  Summer  Normal  faculties  in  the  State.  Nearly 
all  arc  College  or  Normal  graduates. 

FEES 

Every  person  enrolling  in  the  Summer  Normal  will  be 
charged  a  registration  fee  of  ten  ($10)  dollars.  This  fee 
entitles  the  student  to  attend  the  two  series  or  entire  eitfht 
week  .  No  reduction  in  tuition  will  be  made  for  those  tak- 
ing  only  one  series  or  six  weeks. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  an  examination  fee  of 

one  dollar!  which  li  sent  to  the  Department  of  Education  at 

Austin. 

Pot   Bolletia  Of  the  Summer  Normal,  address 
DR.  W.  II.  HATSON, 

T.  C.  U.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 


The  people  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  have  been  calling 
freely  upon  certain  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity for  lectures  on  various  subjects  of  current  interest. 
Whole  courses  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  some 
themes.  The  growth  of  this  demand  impels  the  University 
to  offer  courses  from  several  departments  suited  to  the  pub- 
lic need. 

Popular  lectures  by  members  of  the  Faculty  and  by  ex- 
perts whom  the  University  may  bring  to  the  city  will  be 
given  on  subjects  of  greatest  interest,  and  these  will  be  free 
to  everybody;  but  for  a  small  fee,  any  persons  who  wish 
and  who  are  suitably  prepared,  may  secure  College  credits 
toward  a  degree  by  attending  the  lectures,  doing  pre- 
scribed reading  and  taking  examinations.  The  lectures  will 
be  given  once  a  week  or  oftener,  in  the  daytime  or  at  night, 
as  may  best  suit  the  people.  A  course  can  be  arranged  for 
six  weeks  or  longer,  and  will  be  held  in  the  most  convenient 
places  for  the  public. 

PROPOSED  COURSES 


The  following  courses  are  tentatively  announced,  and  any 
professor  will  have  the  privilege  of  selecting  some  other  sub- 
ject or  of  deciding  to  present  the  work  as  he  may  choose. 
The  new  professors  of  English  and  History  have  not  been 
consulted,  being  absent — the  retiring  professor  of  English 
has  offered  courses. 

Educational  Problems. — Professor  Batson.  Spring  term 
preferred. 

Select  Tlx  incs  in  History. — Professor  Nunn. 

City  Problems. — Professor  Cockrell.     Winter  term. 

Old  Testament  Themes. — Professor  Lockhart. 
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Philosophy  of  Adolescence,  or  Philosophy  of  Story-Tell- 
ing.— Either  subject  treated  with  regard  to  psychology  and 
pedagogy.  Professor  Wilson. 

History  of  Art. — Mrs.  Cockrell. 

Religious  Sociology. — Professor  Hall. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  clubs  and  other  organizations 
in  the  city  are  interested  in  certain  subjects,  and  these  are 
invited  to  co-operate  with  the  Faculty  in .  promoting  this 
work. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFOR- 
MATION 


CHURCH  ADVANTAGES 

The  City  of  Fort  Worth  has  many  great  churches  and 
Sunday  Schools,  where  every  form  of  Christian  activity  is 
wisely  directed  under  circumstances  best  suited  to  promote 
an  intelligent  faith,  a  consecrated  life,  and  an  efficient  ser- 
vice. The  Faculty  uses  every  reasonable  incentive  to  keep 
the  students  in  close  touch  with  these  centers  of  religious 
work.  A  pastor  for  the  University  and  community  is  being 
engaged  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  moral  and  religious 
needs  of  all.  The  University  church  will  be  organized  and 
will  afford  such  religious  opportunities  and  activities  as  the 
students  and  people  around  the  University  require. 

STUDENTS1  VOLUNTEER  HANI) 

The  Hand  is  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who 
an-  preparing  for  work  In  the  foreign  field.  They  have  ex- 
|in •-■-ed  a  willingness  to  go  wherever  the  Foreign  Hoard  may 
deem  it  bed  tO  send  them.  They  meet  weekly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  for  intelligent  study  of  the  mission  fields 
and  for  I  IK  reeling  missionary  interest. 
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Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Since  its  organization  at  Texas  Christian  University  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  an  important  factor  in  College  life.  It 
has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  religious  affairs,  and  has  been  help- 
ful in  every  Christian  work  and  in  deepening*  spirituality 
among  the  students.  The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  un- 
denominational. Its  object  is  to  promote  spiritual  growth, 
fellowship  and*  strenuous  Christian  living  among  the  men. 

The  Association  meets  once  a  week  for  devotional  pur- 
poses and  to  consider  questions  of  practical  work  among  the 
students. 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

This  organization  fills  a  place  among  the  young  women 
similar  to  that  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  among  the  young  men. 
During  the  past  year  it  has  been  especially  active  and  has 
accomplished  much  good. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Ministerial  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  meets  every 
Friday  evening.  Discussions  of  themes  related  to  practical 
church  work,  sermons,  etc.,  are  held  at  these  meetings.  Oc- 
casional addresses  are  given  by  visitors.  In  this  organization 
the  more  mature  ministers  assist  the  younger  ones  in  obtain- 
ing work  among  the  churches,  and  render  all  possible  help 
in  various  other  matters. 

T.  C.  U.  INTERSCHOLASTIC  LEAGUE 

As  a  step  toward  University  Extension  work,  similar  to 
the  University  Interscholastic  League  for  the  State,  the 
Faculty  committee  on  public  speaking  has  organized  the 
T.  C.  U.  Interscholastic  League.  This  League  is  composed 
of  all  the  public  schools  of  Tarrant  County  that  teach  above 
the  seventh  grade,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
interest  in  public  speaking,  encouraging  literary  ability  and 
fostering  athletic  skill  among  the  schools  of  the  County. 
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The  final  contests  are  to  be  held  at  T.  C.  U.  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  April.  In  1917  only  the  Declamatory  Contest 
will  be  held,  for  which  the  Oratorical  Association  offers 
$15.00  as  first  prize  and  $5.00  as  second.  Hereafter  the 
other  features  will  be  added.  Each  school  is  to  have  a  local 
organization  and  furnish  representatives  for  the  contests. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  following  mem- 
bers of  Texas  Christian  University:  Head  pf  the  Depart- 
ment of  Oratory,  in  charge  of  Declamation;  Head  of 
English,  in  charge  of  Essays;  Head  of  Law  Department,  in 
charge  of  Debating;  Athletic  Director,  in  charge  of  Ath- 
letics; also  the  President  of  the  Oratorical  Association 
shall  tea  member  of  this  Committee.  These  five  members 
shall  select  a  General  Chairman.  At  present,  Professor 
Cantrell  is  Chairman  of  the  League. 

ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  oratory  in 
its  Vest  sense  among  its  members,  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
thioughout  the  school.  All  oratorical  contests  are  under  its 
supervision,  and  it  elects  delegates  to  the  State  Oratorical 
Association,  of  which  it  is  a  member.  Each  student  has  the 
privilege  at  the  time  of  matriculation  of  paying  fifty  cents 
to  the  University  and  receiving  a  ticket  of  admission  to  all 
oratorical  even's  during  the  .year. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

I  he  University  maintains  five  literary  societies,  the  Add- 
Ran  and  the  Shirley  for  College  young  men,  the  Clark  and 
the  Walton  for  the  College  young  women,  and  the  Roberts 
for  preparatory  students.  These  societies  have  their  own 
hall-,  and  from  time  to  time  render  puhlic  programs.  Their 
work  is  of  the  highest  class. 

PRIZES 


SOCIETY  PRIZES 

1.  The  '/'.  /v'.  ShirUy  Pri*e.  The  former  President  of 
fh'-  Hoard  of  I )  recto  rn  offers  annually  a  $20.00  gold  medal 
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to  the  student  in  the  Shirley  Society  making-  the  best  grade 
in  scholarship  and  general  work. 

2.  The  •/.  T.  McKissick  Prize.  Mr.  McKissick  offers 
$10.00  to  the  best  worker  in  the  Add-Ran  Literary  Society. 

3.  The  Van  Zandt  J  arris  Prize.  A  $10.00  gold  medal  is 
gi  :en  to  the  best  worker  in  the  Walton  Literary  Society. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

One  free  literary  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student 
making  the  highest  record  in  the  Senior  Academy  class,  and 
in  each  class  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  mak- 
ing this  award,  proper  account  is  taken  of  the  student's 
general  bearing  and  conduct. 

HIGH   SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  free  literary  scholarships  are  given  to  the  honor 
graduates  of  any  High  School  that  is  affiliated  with  the 
Texas  Christian  University — one  scholarship  to  a  young  man 
and  one  to  a  young  woman.  The  regular  State  list  of  af- 
filiations is  used. 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Mr.  M.  H.  Reed,  of  Austin,  Texas,  offers  a  beautiful  solid 
gold  watch  to  the  winner  of  an  inter-society  oratorical  con- 
test. This  contest  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  com- 
mencement week. 

THE  R.  H.  GOUGH  PRIZE 

Dr.  R.  H.  Gough,  of  Fort  Worth,  since  the  final  award 
of  the  Gough  Cup  last  year,  offers  a  $25.00  gold  medal  to  the 
successful  contestant  for  the  honor  of  representing  Texas 
Christian  University  in  the  Inter-Collegiate  State  Oratorical 
contest. 

THE  BOYD-HEAD  MEDAL 

Drs.  Frank  Boyd  and  Wesley  J.  Head,  of  Fort  Worth, 
offer  a  $25.00  gold  medal  to  the  person  doing  the  most  effici- 
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ent  debating  throughout  the  year's  contests.  Open  to  under- 
graduates doing  the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours'  College  work. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY-  PRIZE 

This  is  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  taken  all  of 
their  courses  in  this  school,  and  is  presented  to  the  student 
making  the  highest  percentage  during  the  four  years  neces- 
sary to  graduation.  It  will  not  be  awarded  except  to  students 
whose  general  average  on  final  examinations  is  A  +  .  Grades 
made  in  special  or  private  examinations  will  not  be  considered. 
The  prize  is  a  handsome  gold  medal. 

PUBLICATIONS 


THE  BULLETIN 

The  1  i-monthly  periodical  is  the  official  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  and  its  friends.  One  number 
is  the  annual  Catalogue.  The  other  numbers  contain  an- 
nouncements; past  and  future  happenings  of  interest  to  the 
patrons,  news  of  Faculty  changes,  of  the  work  of  the 
churches  for  the  school,  the  progress  of  Education  Day, 
plan-,  improvements,  etc.  It  is  well  filled  with  facts  that 
th<-  people  ought  to  know,  and  told  in  a  style  readable  and 
inte  resting. 

Thi  Bulletin  Will  be  mailed  regularly  to  every  friend  who 
will  indi'-ate  a  desiie  for  it.  The  University  desires  to  keep 
its  friend-  informer!  of  its  progress. 

iv  u!,.    yv,  r  /',  a  H  ft  in  and  other  matter  issued  by  the  Uni- 
'i    t     authorities,  two  periodicals  reflecting  the  inner  life 
;  rid     at  ou     activities  of  the  school  are  published  by  the 

tudente:    The  Skiff  and  The  n<>r>u<i  Fr<></. 

Til  B  SKIFF 

A  weekly  publication,  popular  in  character,  giving  the 
i  '  v.    af  th"   nstitution.    The  paper  is  growing  in  favor,  and 
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has  one  of  the  largest  lists  among  College  papers  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

THE  HORNED  FROG 

This  is  the  College  "Annual,"  and  comes  from  the  press 
near  the  close  of  the  session.  It  is  a  neat  book  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages,  reflecting  all  sides  of  College  life 
from  its  more  serious  phases  to  the  jokes  and  pranks  which 
grow  out  of  warm  friendship  and  good  will.  It  is  the  one 
publication  which  the  student  feels  he  must  take  home  with 
him.  It  serves  as  the  best  exhibit  he  can  make  to  his  friends 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  school,  and  in  years  to  come  it  revives 
the  most  delightful  memories  of  his  College  experiences. 

MORALS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  sometimes  happens  that  students,  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  and  free  from  parental  authority  and  the 
restraining  influence  of  home  life,  retrograde  morally.  Usu- 
ally, we  may  add,  the  tendencies  under  changed  conditions 
depend  largely  upon  the  stability  of  the  character  as  estab- 
lished by  home  training.  The  Faculty  of  Texas  Christian 
University  is  pledged  to  make  the  morals  of  students  a  mat- 
ter of  prime  concern. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  observed  in  administering 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  These  are  held  as  fundamental 
and  necessary  in  maintaining  strong,  consistent  discipline. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  recognize  that  right  motive  is  the  chief 
element  in  conduct,  that  self-discipline  is  the  best  of  discipline, 
that  the  subtler  influences  of  a  healthful  atmosphere  and  of  a 
correct  school  sentiment  must  constitute  the  chief  reliance 
for  good  government.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  place 
for  the  strong  arm  of  authority,  and  it  will  be  exercised 
promptly  and  without  apology  when  occasion  demands. 

The  discipline  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
students  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  actuated  by  high 
motives  and  lofty  ideals.  They  are  not  treated  as  children, 
but  rather  as  young  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  in 
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a  large  measure  for  their  own  conduct.  They  are  not  burdened 
with  many  rules,  but  each  one  is  expected  to  be  a  law  unto 
himself,  because  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  when  he  is  gov- 
erned on  the  high  ground  of  principle.  A  few  regulations  are 
intended  chiefly  as  reminders  of  matters  of  propriety  that 
grow  cut  of  the  community  life  of  a  University  that  might 
be  otherwise  overlooked,  even  by  well-meaning  students. 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  students'  surround- 
ings ideal  by  fostering  the  best  influences.  They  are  care- 
fully guarded  against  the  allurements  of  the  city.  Younger 
students  will  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  city  without  permis- 
sion, which  will  be  withheld  unless  a  good  reason  is  offered. 
Standing  accounts  must  not  be  contracted  with  merchants. 
In  this  we  beg  the  co-operation  of  parents.  Do  not  allow 
students  an  unnecessary  amount  of  spending  money. 

Students  finding  it  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  must 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean. 

Any  student  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  institution 
before  the  time  for  which  he  matriculated  has  exoired,  must 
rep<  i  t  to  the  Dean  before  withdrawal.  Should  he  leave  with- 
il  (-curing  the  Dean's  consent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  letter 
of  honorable  dismissal.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
such  a  letter  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of 
the  University. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  democratic.  No 
secret  societies  are  allowed.  Hazing  is  positively  forbidden. 
C  haracter  and  conduct,  not  clothes  and  money,  determine 
'he  itudents'  standing.  Those  working  their  way  stand  as 
well  n  any,  if  they  are  in  other  respects  deserving.  The 
indents  who  are  earning  their  way  by  doing  janitor  or 
dining  room  service  are  usually  among  the  best  of  students. 

Kvery  student  en  entering  is  required  to  sign  a  pledge 
!/  ;it  he  will  not  engage  ni  class  rushing  or  in  hazing,  also  that 
lie  will  neither  join,  nor  assist  In  organizing,  any  secret  club 
or  fraternity  or  society  or  any  organization  whatever  not 
appiovr  d  by  the  l  ac  u It y. 
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In  order  to  represent  the  institution  in  any  public  contest 
as  an  athlete,  an  orator,  or  a  debater,  the  student  must  con- 
form to  the  scholarship  requirements  fixed  by  the  organiz- 
ation under  whose  auspices  the  contest  is  held. 

No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  represent  his  class,  his 
society  or  any  other  organization,  in  any  public  way,  who  is 
not  a  bona  fide  student  or  who  is  under  discipline  for  mis- 
conduct, for  persistent  non-attendance  upon  classes  or  for 
neglect  of  other  school  duties. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  University  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Daniels,  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman, 
who  is  in  every  way  most  competent  to  lead  this  feature  of 
college  life.  Every  student  who  pays  the  matriculation 
fee  will  have  free  admission  to  all  public  games  that  will 
be  played  by  University  students  in  Fort  Worth. 

ROOMING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

All  students,  male  and  female,  whose  homes  are  not  in  Fort 
Worth,  are  required  to  room  and  board  in  the  college  build- 
ings, except  by  special  consent.  Students  will  not  be  re- 
ceived who  board  or  room  in  private  homes  without  special 
permission.  No  student  will  be  matriculated  who  disregards 
this  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  financial  needs  of 
the  school  are  such  as  to  demand  the  full  support  of  every 
patron — and  every  patron  will  receive  fair  compensation.  Al- 
though frequent  changing  of  rooms  is  discouraged,  the 
Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes. 

Any  teacher  reserving  a  room  in  either  of  the  dormi- 
tories is  expected  to  hold  the  room  engaged  until  the  end  of 
the  session  and  is  required  to  board  in  the  College.  Rooms 
will  not  be  furnished  without  board,  nor  board  without  rooms. 

The  school  furnishes  for  each  room  two  beds,  including 
springs  and  mattresses,  a  dresser,  a  table,  lavatory  and 
chairs.  The  student  is  required  to  furnish  his  own  bed- 
ding of  all  kinds,   pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  blankets, 
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quilts,  towels,  napkins,  napkin  rings,  rugs,  and  pictures; 
also  one  knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  cup  and  saucer.  Only 
one  60  watt  globe  will  be  permitted  in  each  room,  but  an- 
other can  te  had  by  paying  50  cents  extra  per  month. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  practicing  the  most  rigid 
eccnomy  compatible  with  efficient  work;  still  they  are  greatly 
hampered  by  lack  of  money.  The  possibility  of  permanently 
doing  real  college  work  without  endowment  is  no  longer 
entertained  by  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  necessities 
of  a  modern  college  in  the  matter  of  men  and  equipment.  If 
the  question  of  endowment  is  pressed  in  the  immediate  future, 
it  must  be  understood  that  necessity  requires  it.  In  the  mean- 
time any  contribution  to  the  endowment  fund  will  be  most 
thankfully  received,  and  sacredly  set  apart  for  any  special 
department  ind'eated  by  the  donor. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

The  following  form  should  be  used  by  persons  desiring  to 
bequeath  property  to  the  University: 

I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  Texas  Christian  University, 
located  at  Fort  Worth,  County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas, 

the  sum  of  Dollars,  to  be 

Used  (here  stale  foi  what,  if  any,  particular  purpose,  it  is 
to  be  used.  If  the  bequest  is  real  estate  it  should  be  carefully 

-  nlted.  Be  particular  about  conforming  to  the  laws  of 
your  State). 
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RATES 


All  Charges  are  Cash  in  Advance,  Payable  on  the  First 
School  Day  of  Each  Term 


Fall  Winter  Spring 

Term  Term  Term 

Matriculation  Fee,  payable  by  all 
students  who  board  in  dormitories 
or    take    3    or    more  literary 

subjects  $10.00  $  6.00     $  6.00 

Registration  Fee,  payable  by  all 
who  do  not  pay  the  matricula- 
tion fee    1.00         1.00  1.00 

Board    76.00       57.00  57.00 

Room  Rent    28.00       21.00  21.00 

Room  Deposit,  to  cover  breakage  in 
dormitory  (returned  at  end  of 
session  with  deduction  for  any 
breakage  which  student  may 
cause)    5.00 

Literary  Department — 

Tuition,    College    of    Arts  and 

Sciences    30.00       22.50  22.50 

Tuition,  Academy    28.00       21.00  21.00 

Tuition,  Law  Department    35.00       30.00  30.00 

For  student  taking  less  than 
three  subjects  in  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  or  less 
than  full  time  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Fine  Arts,  per  lit- 
erary subject    10.00         7.50  7.50 

For  student  taking  full  time 
in  College  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
less  than  three  literary  sub- 
jects,, per  literary  subject   8.00         6.00  6.00 
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Fall  Winter  Spring 

Term  Term  Term 

For  student  taking  less  than 
three  law  subjects,  for  each 

law  subject    12.00  10.00  10.00 

Laboratory  Fees — 

Chemistry    5.00  5.00  5.00 

Deposit  for  breakage  in  chem- 
istry, returnable  at  end  of 
course,    with    deduction  for 

breakage    3.00 

Biology   4.00  4.00  4.00 

Physics  or  Spectroscopy    3.00  3.00  3.00 

Geology    2.00  2.00  2.00 

Music  Department — 

Piano  under  Mr.  Doering   56.00  42.00  42.00 

Piano  under  Mrs.  Doering   48.00  36.00  36.00 

Piano  under   Miss  Wilson   40.00  30.00  30.00 

Piano  under  Miss  McLendon   32.00  24.00  24.00 

Piano  Rent,  1  hour  daily   6.00  4.50  4.50 

Piano  Rent,  2  hours  daily   12.00  9.00  9.00 

Piano  Rent,  8  hours  daily   18.00  13.50  13.50 

Piano  Rout,  unlimited  time   20.00  15.00  15.00 

Violin,  Mr.  Cahoon    40.00  30.00  30.00 

Cello,  Mr.  Cahoon    40.00  30.00  30.00 

Voice-,   Mrs.  Cahoon    60.00  45.00  45.00 

Voice,    Assistant    40.00  30.00  30.00 

Counterpoint,  01  Harmony   28.00  21.00  21.00 

Harmony, 

«  la.      not    over    four    16.00  12.00  12.00 

Hiitory  of  liuiic    o.oo  5.oo  5.00 

Sight  Singing.  Miss  McLendon..  (5.00  5.00  5.00 

EnHemble    10.00  8.00  8.00 

Teachers'  course,  five  lectures, 

l;i  t   live  weeks  in  spring  -  10.00 

Oratory  Department — 

Private   l.e    o,,.,  Miss  Powell ....  44.00  33.00  33.00 

Private  Logons,  MiH.s  MoHey   36.00  27.00  27.00 
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Fall  Winter  Spring 

Term  Term  Term 

Art  Department — 

Painting   and   Drawing   30.00  22.50  22.50 

China  Painting  and  Firing   36.00  27.00  27.00 

Freehand  Drawing    6.00  5.00  5.00 

Art  History    6.00  5.00  5.00 

Domestic  Science — 

Cooking  Tuition,  regular  course 

with   theory    20.00  15.00  15.00 

Food   Supplies    8.00  6.00  6.00 

Homemakers'  Cooking  Course, 

Tuition    16.00  12.00  12.00 

Food  supplies  for  above  course  8.00  6.00  6.00 

Sewing  Tuition,  regular  course  10.00  8.00  8.00 
Tailoring  or  Dressmaking 

course,  per  lesson   1.00 

Six  lessons  for    5.00 

Interior  decoration  for  students 

taking  full  course    6.00  5.00  5.00 


Students  taking  double  time  in  both  Cooking  and  Sewing 
will  pay  one  and  cne-half  times  regular  rate  for  tuition, 
but  this  reduction  does  not  apply  to  food  supplies. 

Students  taking  courses  in  Science  or  Literature  to  com- 
plete the  full  Domestic  Science  course  will  pay  the  same 
rates  as  others  not  taking  work  in  Domestic  Science  De- 
partment. 


College  of  Business — 

Fall  Winter  Spring 

Term  Term  Term 

Bookkeeping  Course   $40.00  $30.00  $30.00 

Stenographic   Course                     40.00  30.00  30.00 

Both  of  above  courses                45.00  35.00  35.00 

Touch    Typewriting                       12.00  10.00  10.00 
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DISCOUNTS 

Discount  for  children  of  ministers  who  are  solely  de- 
pendent upon  the  ministry  for  support  (applies  to 
tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
Academy  only)   50% 

Students  taking  only  one-half  time  in  any  Fine  Arts 

subject  will  be  charged  full  time  rate,  less  40% 


REFUNDS  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Students  having  paid  their  accounts  for  the  term  in 
advance,  who  leave  before  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be 
charged  board  at  proportional  rate  for  the  time  up  to  and 
including  the  week  of  withdrawal.  The  balance  of  the 
board  charges  unused  will  be  refunded  in  cash,  and  the 
balance  of  unusued  charges  will  be  credited  on  later  tuition, 
provided  that  the  student  withdrew  cn  account  of  sickness. 
If  a  student  withdraws  for  any  other  reason  the  entire 
amount  will  be  credited  on  the  next  term's  tuition.  No 
refunds  are  made  except  as  above,  and  no  student  is  re- 
ceived for  less  than  one  term  without  previous  agreement. 

Students  entering  late  in  a  term  who  seek  full  credit 
for  work  will  pay  full  tuition,  but  board  and  room  will  be 
counted  from  the  day  of  entrance. 

Student!  losing  time  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  due  to 
the  sickness  of  the  teacher  will  not  receive  a  rebate  if  the 
work  can  be  mad'-  up.  In  case  the  student  is  sick,  making 
up  'he  work  is  optional  with  the  teacher. 

W,  refund  will  be  made  on  account  of  a  change  in 
coutmo  of  study  or  dropping  subjects  during  a  term  unless 
authorized  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

No  reduction  of  fees*  is  made  for  holidays.  Charges  are 
made  by  the  term,  and  not  by  the  month,  week,  or  day. 
Btadtntf  irfao  are  not  regular  boarders  must  arrange  for 
meals  at  the  office  before  entering  the  dining  room. 
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Students'  parents,  guardians,  sisters  or  brothers  are  en- 
tertained for  one  day  in  a  term  free.  A  charge  of  25c  per 
meal  will  be  made  against  any  student  for  guest  or  friend. 

In  no  case  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  enter  classes 
permanently  until  bills  are  settled  or  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged for.  When  bills  are  mailed  to  parents  or  guardians 
ten  days  will  be  allowed  for  settlement.  A  student  will  be 
ccnditionally  admitted  to  classes  for  ten  days  only  pend- 
ing settlement  of  his  account.  If,  after  ten  days,  the  ac- 
count remains  unsettled,  the  student  will  be  automatically 
dropped  from  classes. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  examinations  and  not  en- 
titled to  credits  unless  all  bills,  such  as  board,  tuition,  room 
rent  and  fees,  have  been  paid  for  that  term. 

No  money  will  be  advanced  to  students  by  the  school  for 
any  purpose. 

ALL  BOOKS  ARE  CASH.  No  exceptions.  Parents  are 
advised  to  deposit  sufficient  funds  in  the  T.  C.  U.  Bank 
for  such  expenses. 

All  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  students  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  excepting  class  room  work. 

All  of  the  above  prices  are  based  on  a  conservative 
estimate,  but  rates  of  board  and  food  supplies  are  subject 
to  change  on  short  notice. 
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STUDENT  LISTS 


GRADUATES,  1917 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Arnspiger,  Varney  Clyde 
Bradford,  Harry  Garland 
Bronstein,  David 
Evans,  Alden 
Jones,  William 
Kennedy,  Margaret  Virginia 
Key,  Percy  Clark 
Lambert,  Ophelia  Lannia 
Leveridge,  Ora  Eva 
McGregor,  Willis  E 
Owen,  Lillie  May 
Pattison,  Gus 


Russell,  Clara  Nena 
Scott,  Roberta  D. 
Scott,  Gayle 
Shockley,  J.  W. 
Stark,  Una 

Sweeney,  James  Shirley 
Sweeney,  Tom  Paul 
Tomlinson,  Homer  Ernest 
Tudor,  David  Kavanaugh 
Walker,  Howard  Monroe 
Willis,  James  Euclid 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 
Thornton,  W.  L.  Crain,  James  A. 

DIPLOMA  IN  PIANO 

Durrett,  Lucile  Bell,  Beulah 

McKinaey,  Mary  Snow  Dreeben,  Dossa 

Andrews,  Sannio  Hudgins,  Inez 

DIPLOMA  IN  VOICE 
Stark,  Una 

DOPLOMA  IN  ART 
Cagsell,  (Jarrie  Strange,  Mary 

CERTIFICATE  IN  ART 

Edwards,  Lola  Smith,  Lily 


ART   SUPERVISORS'  COURSE 
Biukb-v,  Crarr  Stafford,  LtM 
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GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  ORATORY 
Lindsay,  Beuna 

DIPLOMA  IN  ORATORY 

Evans,  Alden  Scott,  Roberta 

Jeffers,  Masai  Thornton,  W.  L. 
Long:.  Erskine 

Montgomery,  Molly  Walker,  Ruby 

DIPLOMA  IN  BUSINESS 

Fletcher,  Dorothy  Helen  Powell,  Cad  Nathaniel 

Martin,  Tottle  Rawlinson,  Joseph  Harry 

Scott,  W.  R.  tt         ,  t  a 

t-»    »  ■!»  ..  Howard,  L.  A. 

Raef,  Marguerite 

Barham,  Gladys  Charlotti  Christian,  Eddie 

Blalock,  Lida  Kate  Boren,  John  Darrell 


ENROLMENT,  1916-17 

SENIORS 

Riley  Aiken  Marfa,  Texas 

Clyde  Arnspiger  Sherman,  Texas 

Batsell  Baxter   Thorpe  Spring,  Texas 

John  Bateman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nora  Boegeman   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Harry  Bradford   Marshall,  Texas 

David  Bronstein   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Cockrell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Effie  Collier   Hubbard,  Texas 

Jas.  A.  Crain   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Jas.  A.  Crain  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alden  Exans  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  E.  Fox   Denton,  Texas 

Mrs.  Lena  Gardner   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nathan  Gernstein   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  Jones   Kilgore,  Texas 
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Wm.  Jones  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Keith   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Kennedy   Fort'  Worth,  Texas 

Percy  C.  Key   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ophelia  Lambert   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Loy  Ledbetter   Denton,  Texas 

Ora  Leveridge   Bernard,  Texas 

Denton  Limbaugh   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willis  McGregor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Musgrave   Waxahachie,  Texas 

May  Owen   Marlin,  Texas 

Gus  M.  Patison   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clara  Russell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gayle  Scott   Lamkin,  Texas 

Roberta  Scott   Palestine,  Texas 

Jno.  W.  Shockley  Sylvatus,  Va. 

Una  Stark   Gainesville,  Texas 

Shirley  Sweeney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tom  Paul  Sweeney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

May  Bettie  Taylor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pauline  Teddlie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  L.  Thornton   Thorpe  Spring,  Texas 

Homer  Tomlinson   Hillsboro,  Texas 

David  K.  Tudor   Pecos,  Texas 

JUNIORS 

Mary  liiggerstafF   Childress,  Texas 

Hugh  Brewster   Mineral  Wells,  Texas 

Elsie  Caroon   Sherwood,  Texas 

Charles  Christenberry   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Christine  Do  Vitt   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby   Douglas   Cleburne,  Texas 

l»''H  M.  Edwards   Vernon,  Texas 

Roy   Feemster   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

M-.ty  LottiM  KosU-j   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

M  rj^a  ret  Forsythc   McKinney,  Texas 

(laud<-  Grftdy   Milano  Junction,  Texas 

•  I.  I'.  Hal!   Ringgold,  Texas 

\V.  B.  Wiggins    Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Merle  Wolsappk  Sherman,  Texas 
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Radford  Howard   Quanah,  Texas 

Mary  Hull   Milford,  Texas 

Aubrey  Leveridge   Bernard,  Texas 

Winnie  Limbaugh   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  A.  McDonald   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  McFaddin   Austin,  Texas 

J.  B.  Needham   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anna  Jo  Pendleton  Vernon,  Texas 

A.  D.  Roach   Brookston,  Texas 

Cleo  Self   Cleburne,  Texas 

Eugene  Sewell   Jacksboro,  Texas 

B.  S.  Smiser   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wm.  R.  Snow   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  Floyd  Sweet   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Howard  Walker   ...Killeen,  Texas 

SOPHOMORES 

J.  Pope  Agerton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  O.  Andrews   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  W.  Albrecht   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jesse  Bardin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  S.  Baugh   Rogers,  Texas 

Elsie  Baxter   ...Brownwood,  Texas 

Elva  Baxter   Brownwood,  Texas 

Ethel  Biggerstaff   Childress,  Texas 

Charles  A.  Butts   Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Bennie  Ruth  Clements   Milford,  Texas 

L.  B.  Craven   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fannie  Darter   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lorraine  Dutton   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Jo  Edens   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Nellie  Elkin   Midland,  Texas 

Garland  Ellis   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Louise  Gardner   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  R.  Garrett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  E.  Haley   Irving,  Texas 

Florence  Lea  Harris   McKinney,  Texas 

Mary  Hefner   Forney,  Texas 

Bernice  Holmes   Galveston,  Texas 

Inez  Hudgins   Forney,  Texas 
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Lillian  Jackson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Homer  Ladd   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harvey  Latson   McLean,  Texas 

Glenn  Hutton   Gainesville,  Texas 

J.  H.  Leveridge   Bernard,  Texas 

Ava  Lee  Mars   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Melton   Allen,  Texas 

Oscar  Miller   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Oscar  Lee  Miller   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lizzie  Owen   Marlin,  Texas 

Gladys  Parker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Pettus   Moran,  Texas 

Gladys  Richards   Italy,  Texas 

Margaret  Riter   Forney,  Texas 

Ireta  Robison  Forney,  Texas 

Millie  Rosenstein   !  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Virgie  Rouer   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lucile  Routh   Trenton,  Texas 

Janie  Russell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thelma  Smith   Vernon,  Texas 

Celeste  Varnelle   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Marguerite  Walker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Abigail  Willingham   Rotan,  Texas 

Claude  Wingo   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FRESHMAN 

Walter  Acker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Myrna  Agerton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Avis  Alexander   Beaumont,  Texas 

Marion  Allen   Corsicana,  Texas 

Pauline  Allen   Corsicana,  Texas 

Tommie  Aycock   San  Angelo,  Texas 

Grace  Bailey   Holland,  Texas 

Kearby  Barnes   Comyn,  Texas 

Gran-  lieeker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wm.  T.  Barry   Vernon,  Texas 

lUrfe  Bettl   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sybil  BUck   Breckenridgc,  Texas 

Edgar  J.  BUlock   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

r.Til   Bradford    Mansfield,  Texas 
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Lola  Bridges   Childress,  Texas 

Karl  Broadley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Katherine  Broadley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sam  F.  Brooks   Mt.  Vernon,  Texas 

Florence  Brown   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vera  Burkett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Annie  Callan   Fort  McKavett,  Texas 

Iinogcne  Cambron   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

McKee  Cay  ton   Detroit,  Texas 

Floyd  Chambers   Everman,  Texas 

Lawrence  M.  Cheek   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jack  Childress   Verncn,  Texas 

Mortimer  Coke   Atlanta,  Texas 

Floy  Collins   Comanche,  Texas 

Beth  Coombes   Stamford,  Texas 

Leon  Cooper   Hale  Center,  Texas 

Nancy  Crutchfield   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Morgan  J.  Davis   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Susan  R.  Davis   Hubbard,  Texas 

W.  A.  Dawson   Snyder,  Texas 

Geo.  Dickinson   Okalona,  Ark. 

Jno.  H.  Diller   Albany,  Texas 

Gladys  Duncan   ,  Bartlett,  Texas 

Ruth  Duncan  Bartlett,  Texas 

Lena  Dunlay   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clyde  Duringer   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marjorie  Edgar   Weatherford,  Texas 

Ethel  Edwards   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lois  Eldridge   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Chris  Elliott   Troy,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Elliott   Troy,  Texas 

Moss  Evington   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  Fancher   Seymour,  Texas 

Shelby  Faulkner   Eddy,  Texas 

Wiley  Finney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dorothy  Fletcher   Childress,  Texas 

Ruth  Ford   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tom  S.  Gafford   Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Kathryn  Garrett  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lena  Gilbert   Vernon,  Texas 
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Ruby  Glosson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Genevieve  Goff   Sherman,  Texas 

Ruby  Green   '.  Bowie,  Texas 

Nelle  Hagler   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jack  Hammond   Red  Oak,  Texas 

Hope  Harden   Longview,  Texas 

Marion  Hardison   Lampasas,  Texas 

Fred  Harrell   Olney,  Texas 

Billie  Harris   Snyder,  Texas 

Lena  Harrison   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

O.  D.  Hawes   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Herschel  Henderson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Patrick  Henry   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  S.  Henson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  T.  Hicks   San  Antonio,  Texas 

E.  Y.  Hill   Okalona,  Ark. 

Ben  H.  Hill   Bay  City,  Texas 

R.  B.  Hills   Rule,  Texas 

W.  L.  Hills   Rule,  Texas 

Earl  Halcomb   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jewell  Irving   Palestine,  Texa; 

Lela  Johnson   !  Fort  Worth,  Texa 

Earl  Jones   :  Kilgore,  Texa 

Roy  R.  Jones  Fort  Worth,  Texa 

Georgia  Reach   Fort  Worth,  Texa 

Dorothy  Keefcle   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Golden  Kennemur   Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Fay  King   Hamlin,  Texas 

Lillian  Knox   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jno.  1*.  King   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  A.  K  omega  y   Hamilton,  Texas 

Ernest  Ligon   Dallas,  Texas 

J,  L  Ligon   Red  Oak,  Texas 

han  Liles   Vernon,  Texas 

Jewell  Lindley   Archer  City,  Texas 

T.  VV.  Mayfield   Round  Rock,  Texas 

Smith  MeGorklc   Teague,  Texas 

J  no.  McLean   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Virginia  McLean   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roy  Room-  Miller   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Burke  Morrison   Shelbyville,  Texas 

Joan  Neal   Vernon,  Texas 

R.  D.  Owens   Burkburnett,  Texas 

Kirtland  Parks   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Homer  Peek   Paradise,  Texas 

Virginia  Peterson   Justin,  Texas 

Nina  Phillips   Cooper,  Texas 

11  R.  Pickett   Muskogee,  Okla. 

Carney  Popnoc   Snyder,  Texas 

J.  L.  Ramsour   Snyder,  Texas 

E.  If.  Reeder   Garland,  Texas 

Lorraine  Russell   Nocona,  Texas 

James  Sand2rs   ^  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Shelburne   Lancaster,  Texas 

Mary  Stevens   Mansfield,  Texas 

Lallah  de  Stivers   Celina,  Texas 

Thomas  Taylor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ben  M.  Terrell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  W.  Triplett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wm.  E.  Umbarger   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gladys  Veit   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Ward   Midland,  Texas 

Irving  Weber   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mcselle  Wessendorf   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ava  Maud  Wester   Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Florence  Whitley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Weston  Williams   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  Arliss  Winn   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  T.  Wolcott   Midland,  Texas 

Sol  M.  Wolffson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

James  Wright   Bonham,  Texas 

L3  Roy  Wright   Vernon,  Texas 

W.  A.  Yelderman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Zelaski   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

LAW 

W.  E.  Bauldwin   Cleburne,  Texas 

J.  N.  Bauldwin   Cleburne,  Texas 

Jas.  F.  Calvert   Amarillo,  Texas 

L.  L.  Crcnkrite   Lillian,  Texas 
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Astynax  S.  Douglas   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Paul  Glenn   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  B.  Gunter   Brandon,  Texas 

L.  B.  Higgins   Cleburne,  Texas 

J.  E.  Humphries   Edgewood,  Texas 

Harry  Lee   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jesse  Martin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ralph  Martin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Geo.  Monnig   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jno.  C.  Nelson   .  Mangum,  Okla. 

Frank  Ogilvie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  A.  Raley   Bryson,  Texas 

Howard  Vaughn  Fort    Worth,  Texas 

UNCLASSIFIED 

D.  F.  Austin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  G.  Baker  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cora  Blackney   Cleburne,  Texas 

W.  W.  Blume   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lillian  Brazile   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Agnes  Byrne   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Earl  Carr  Blanket,  Texas 

Mary  Carter   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  EL  Cart wright   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Boyd  Clayton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gates  Collier   Dallas,  Texas 

Mrs.  Corley   Decatur,  Texas 

Carrie  C.  Correll   Schneider,  Ind. 

Inez  Cowan   Covington,  Texas 

Kate  Belle  Crump   Lubbock,  Texas 

Nora   Darwin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A.  E.  Dodson     Vernon,  Texas 

101  ward   howling   Savannah,  Ga. 

Lillian  Durreti   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Aldridge  Estex   Midland,  Texas 

Annie  l  ;nn  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  A.  Fletcher    Dodsonville,  Texas 

CUirC  Potter   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A  gin-,   Gillespie   Dallas,  Texas 

Mamie  Gibson   Mansfield,  Texas 
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Abe  Greines   .*.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marvin  Grimes   Sisk,  Texas 

Margaret  Hartmann   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ben  F.  Hearn   _  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Virgil  Hughes   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Myrtle  Ingram   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Milus  Little  Laredo,  Texas 

Velma  Kent   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Malcolm  Kincaid   ;  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Lackie   Springfield,  111. 

R.  B.  Lattimore   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Myra  Lee   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Oda  Lindley   Colorado,  Texas 

Logan  Martin   Garland,  Texas 

D.  McCarroll   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Theron  C.  McGee   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Chloe  McGinty   '  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frank  McKee   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  G.  Milliken   Dallas,  Texas 

11  H.  Moore   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jessie  Morris  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  H.  Monk   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Morrison   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

M.  L.  Munday   Munday,  Texas 

Mary  Napier   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pierre  Nicolerat   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  C.  Newland   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  Neuville   Neuville,  Texas 

Jas.  Norwood   Burleson,  Texas 

Delia  O'Neal   Cordell,  Okla. 

Gussie  Opp^nheimer   •.  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby   Parks   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A.  M.  Patterson   Dallas,  Texas 

D.  B.  Pearson   Everman,  Texas 

Mark  Peterson   Kingsville,  Texas 

Mabel  Puckett  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Johnnie  Mae  Ray   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maggie  Ross   Goldthwaite,  Texas 

Chas.  Roberts   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ncan  Shockley   Sylvatus,  Va. 
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Bailey  Salmon   ".  Stamps,  Ark. 

C.  J.  Spencer   Mulberry,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Madeline  Sanchez   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maurine   Simmons   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Smiser   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  Smith   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elsie  Stevens   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lillian  Stephens   .•  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lyla  Jean  Stephens   ......Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  M.  Sublett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  W.  Strong   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Olive  Swagerty   ,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Margaret  Utley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Varine  Varnell   Hillsboro,  Texas 

Margaret  Vorhies   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stella  Walters   Joshua,  Texas 

Lyla  Bell  Wessendorf   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

T.  F.  Weeser  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  A.  Wilkins   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jennie  Wilson   :  Graford,  Texas 

Virgie  Wilson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

L.  O.  Woodward   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  S.  Zarns   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FINE  ARTS 

Davida  Allgood   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Izetta  A I  l«*ii   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Allen   Goree,  Texas 

Sannie  Andrews   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

EL  L  Barber   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Batson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frances  Burke   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Betllah  Ball   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ballfa  Black   Midland,  Texas 

Leota  K.  Blasingame   Kemp,  Texas 

Bobbie  I'.rown    Gatcsville,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  II.  I'.rown  Burleson,  Texas 

Grace  Buckle^  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Byrne-  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mr    J,  EL  Caldwell   Dallas,  Texas 
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Gladys  Callan  Menard,  Texas 

Pauline  Carter   Bowie,  Texas 

Carrie  Cassell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dema  Clark   Archer  City,  Texas 

Marie  Clendenen  '  Fort  Worth,  Texas  ... 

Mary  Coates   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Cope  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lena  Fay  Copeland  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ida  V.  Couch  Italy,  Texas 

Carrie  Crisp   Sunset,  Texas 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Crites   Granbury,  Texas 

Artie  Belle  Cummins   Haskell,  Texas 

Gay  Davidson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  Gertrude  Davies   Big  Springs,  Texas 

Dura  D.  Dawson   Snyder,  Texas 

Ruth  De  Rieux   Rochelle,  Texas 

Helen  De  Vitt   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dessa  Dreeben   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lucile  Durrett  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lola   Edwards   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Eubanks   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hattie  Faught   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Francis  Faulk   Athens,  Texas 

Charles  Ford   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elizabeth   Fouts   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Aubrey  Fletcher   Normangee,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Foster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lucile  Galloway   Snyder,  Texas 

Mrs.  Eva  Gebhart   Cleburne,  Texas 

May  Belle  Graham   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marie  Harris   Sane-er,  Texas 

Mary  Hogle   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Jessie  Hulsey   Bonham,  Texas 

Masai  Jeffers   .....Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Willie  Low  Jenkins   Menard,  Texas 

Ruby  Jones   Lubbock,  Texas 

Christine  Kendrick   Mexia,  Texas 

Mrs.  Earl  Kennard   Cleburne,  Texas 

Vera  Kinscy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Lary   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Delia  Leveridge   Bernard,  Texas 

Pearl  Livsey   Elderville,  Texas 

Beuna  Lindsey   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bernice  Lollar   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Erskine  Long   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Janice   Massie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Snow  McKinsey   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anne  McLendon   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mollie  Montgomery   Kaufman,  Texas 

Sylvia  Naylor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Priest   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rosalyn  Petta   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Beatrice  Rabe   Galveston,  Texas 

Louise  Roberts   Dripping  Springs,  Texas 

Monroe  Rochester   Quanah,  Texas 

Connie  Rogers   Carthage,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Robinger   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mabel  Sheard   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Sheard   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Helen  Simonds   Alvarado,  Texas 

Bettie  Singleton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lilly  Smith   Hollis,  Okia. 

Muzette  Smith   Whitney,  Texas 

Lora  Stafford   Holland,  Texas 

Police  Stinett   Amarillo,  Texas 

Mary  Strange   Waco,  Texas 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Tandy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tom  Taylor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lena  Fay  Terry   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

■U-t\\v  Thomson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ve.-tal  Tompkins   Granite,  Okla. 

Mary  S.  Vittetoe   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  C.  Walker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Fli/al.d h  Waits   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mamie  Watson   Okalona,  Ark. 

Mrx.  Clifford  Weaver  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hatulu   West,   Cleburne,  Texas 

Monetti-i-  Whaley   Dallas,  Texas 

Kmily  Wilson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sue|«.#.  Woody    Amarillo,  Texas 
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ACADEMY— CLASS  A 


Hanon  T.  Coombs   Hazard,  Ky. 

Donald  Davies   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fred  Gamble   Dallas,  Texas 

Martin  Green   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dewey  Howard   Nocona,  Texas 

Herbert  Needham   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rosa  Nelle  Rogers   Post,  Texas 

ACADEMY— CLASS  B 

Geneva  Bradley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Leona  Clark   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Florence  Corbett   ,  Caddo,  Texas 

Anna  Crosswhite   Weston,  Texas 

Maggie  Crosswhite   Weston,  Texas 

H.  P.  Eastham   Weston,  Texas 

Edwin  Elliott   Elm  Mott,  Texas 

Venus  Farmer   Alvord,  Texas 

Hunter  Gardner   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  T.  Gose   Guthrie,  Texas 

J.  H.  Hazel   Fruitvale,  Texas 

W.  B.  Harwood   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

James  Holmes  Josephine,  Texas 

Jno.  L.  Horn   Vera,  Texas 

Don  Hutson   San  Gabriel,  Texas 

Daisy  Lingle   Longview,  Texas 

Alice  O'Keefe   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hubert  Robison   Danillo,  Texas 

Raymond  Thomas   Mansfield,  Texas 

L.  E.  Walker   Vashti,  Texas 

Grace  Ward   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Root.  Whittington   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Eddie  Stangl  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

ACADEMY— CLASS  C 

Boone  Barger   Anna,  Texas 

Willie  Bennett   Rotan,  Texas 

Bettie  Sue  Blackburn   Longview,  Texas 

Edward   Bond   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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J.  W.  Boultinghouse   Utopia,  Texas 

M.  A.  Buhler  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nannie  Carter   Graford,  Texas 

Paul  Cato   Aquilla,  Texas 

Mrs.  Boyd  Clayton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nettie  Diller   :  Albany,  Texas 

Olin  C.  Edmonds   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Leona  Farmer   Alvord,  Texas 

Harold  Ferriss   Henrietta,  Texas 

Roy  Finney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sam  Fitzgerald   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Shadie  Hale   Chillicothe,  Texas 

T.  F.  Haley   Irving,  Texas 

Sam  Hamlett   Snyder,  Texas 

Cedric  Hamlin   Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Silas  Harrington   Piano,  Texas 

Mary  Healey   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Josephine  Holtzclaw   Buda,  Texas 

Samuel  Jagoda   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ethyl  Johnson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Herbert  Jones   Paris,  Texas 

Marion  Knoy   Tahoka,  Texas 

John  Luck   Cleburne,  Texas 

Jim  P.  Mahon   Spur,  Texas 

Ruth  Martin   Benjamin,  Texas 

Annie  Mao  Miles   !  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Roy  B.  Miller   Crawford,  Texas 

M.  H.  Rood   Austin,  Texas 

Bo     R<  so   Snyder,  Toxas 

Curtis  SoweJI   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wm.  SI  irley   Anna,  Texas 

J  no.  I,.  Sturgeon   Paris,  Texas 

II.  B.  Sai  s   Benjamin,  Texas 

Mary  Prtncil  Williams   r..Fort  Worth,  Texas 

COMBINATION  MEDIC 

horothy  Agoo   Sherman,  Texas 

Mollio  Jones   Walter,  Okla. 

K.  c.  Smith  Sulphur  BlurT,  Texas 

W.  E.  Stalling*  Newport,  Ark. 
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M.  L.  Woodward   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jno.  Morgan  Moore   Bartlett,  Texas 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Bryant  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Frank  Butterfield   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sallie  Calloway   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Coleman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Covert   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Nelle  Doyle   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Dooley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Fox   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Lane   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Alice  Long   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  R.  Lowden   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Venice  Luse   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Juanita  Maxson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frank  Miller   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Irvin  Owen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bess  Perry  Knox  City,  Texas 

Mable  Polk   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Robinson   Zephyr,  Texas 

Anna  Mae  Tanner   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Tom  Taylor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Tideman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  Tipton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Webb  Walker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Waynock   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Claire  Whatley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Madge  Wilkes   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Weiler   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

Scudder  Allison   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bernard  Bass   Belleview,  Texas 

Gladys  Barham   Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

J.  E.  Bell   Crowell,  Texas 

Kate  Blalock   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Wilda  Bell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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John  D.  Boren   Bardwell,  Texas 

Charlie  Bryson   San  Angelo,  Texas 

Grace  Chappell   Waco,  Texas 

Eddie  Christian   Palmer,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Craven   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Otto  Deats   Albany,  Texas 

Jeff  Dickey   Leona,  Texas 

Homer  E.  Duckworth   ,  Irving,  Texas 

J.  C.  Gowin   Belleview,  Texas 

B.  Houcks   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lester  Howard   Bardwell,  Texas 

Ford  Jackson   Alpine,  Texas 

Alex  Kornegay   Mangum,  Texas 

T.  S.  Kornegay   Hamilton,  Texas 

Velma  Locke   De  Leon,  Texas 

Alex  Maloney   A....lexander,  Texas 

Tottie  Martin   Junction,  Texas 

II.  C.  Murrie   Albany,  Texas 

J.  J.  Myers   Jacksboro,  Texas 

Roy  Parks   ,  Breckinridge,  Texas 

Roy  Parks   Breckenridge,  Texas 

Jack  Pattie   Van  Alstyne,  Texas 

May i hp   Pottishman   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Agnes  Pender   Stamford,  Texas 

C.  N.  Powell   Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

Marguerite  Raef   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

3,  II.  Rawlinson   Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

W.  S.  Russell   Southmcyel,  Texas 

W.  K.  Scott   Franklin,  Texas 

R.  H.  Skaggl   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I  Inward  Williams   New  Post,  Texas 

L  B.  Willie   Baton  Rouge,  La. 

W.  K.  Wood   Albany,  Texas 
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SUMMARY 

Net 
Enrollment 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 


Seniors    41 

Juniors    28 

Sophomores    45 

Freshmen    126 

Unclassified    87 

  327 

Law  Students    1G  16 

Academy,  Class  A   6 

Academy,  Class  B    23 

Academy,  Class  C    37 

Irregular  and  Special    52 

128 

Classified  Elsewhere    52  76 

College  of  Fine  Arts    171 

Classified  Elsewhere    71 

  94 

College  of   Business    52 

Classified    Elsewhere    4 

  48 

College  of  the  Bible    30 

All  Listed  Elsewhere   

Domestic  Science    40 

i       Classified  Elsewhere    12 

I  '    28 

Medical  College    68  68 

Net  Enrollment    66? 

j 
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INDEX 


Academy   95,  110 

Advanced  Standing    22 

Aid  to  Students    69 

Art  Courses   85,  112 

Athletics    123 

Bible  Courses   35,  61,  108 

Biology   Courses   28,  107 

Buildings   :   12 

Calendar    2 

Chemistry   291 

Church  Advantages    116 

Church  Workers'  Course  ...  59 

Classification    21 

College  of  Arts    15 

College  of  Bible    55 

College  of  Business   88,  112 

College  of  Pine  Arts   73 

Committees   5,  10 

Credits  2:;,  77,  85,  86,  99 

102,  107 

I  h-bating    84 

Departments    14 

Discipline    121 

Economics    47 

Education  bourses           81,  LOT 

KleetivcH    27 

Kn<lowm<ht   124 

Knglish   To.irs.-s         '.'A,  96,  108 

Enrollment  L2i 

Kntrance    Requirements  15,  57 

Employment  S2|  W 

Examinations  17,  19 

Expenses    71,  126. 


Expression    68 

Extension  Courses    115 

Faculty  6,  49,  53,  55,  73, 

106,  114 

French  Coures    43 

Geology    29 

German  Courses   22,  109 

Grades    23 

Graduates    128 

Graduation  24,  57,  76,  80, 

87,  93 

Greek  Courses   37,  65,  93 

Hebrew  Courses    65 

History  Courses  38,  66,  76, 

86,    97,  109 

Home  Economics   101,  113 

Homiletics    67 


Intorscholastic  League    11? 

Laboratories    1' 

Latin  Courses  40,  98,   109,  IK 


Law    Department    4!' 

Libraries                       13,  6* 

Literary  Societies  11* 

Location    \* 


Majors  and   Minors    2 

Master's  Degree    2 

Matriculation    1 
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Missionary  Studies  6 

Monument,    Courses    in  9 
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Philosophy   45,  110 

Physics   31,  99 

Piano   Courses   74,  111 

Political  Science    46 

Prizes    118 

Publications    120 

Recitals   81,  84 

Rooms  in  College    123 

Scholarships    119 
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CALENDAR 

SESSION  1917-1918 


Summer  School  Opens   Monday,  June  10 

Summer  School  Closes   Thursday,  July  19 

Fall  Entrance  Examination   September  11  to  14 

Fall  Term  Enrollment   Wednesday,  September  11 

Convocation  Sermon   Sunday,  Septembr  15 

Opening  Exercises   Tuesday,  September  17 

Thanksgiving  Holiday   Thursday,  November  28 

Old  Men's  Declamatory  Contest  Friday,  December  6 

Christmas  Holidays  Begin  Friday  Evening,  December  20 

Fall  Term  Ends  Saturday,  December  28 

Winter  Term  Opens  Thursday,  January  2 

Class  Banquets  Friday  Evening,  February  21 

Washington's  Birthday  Exercises  February  22 

Winter  Term  Ends   Saturday,  March  22 

Spring  Term  Opens   Monday,  March  24 

Add-Ran  -  Shirley  Debate   Friday  Evening,  April  18 

spring  Entrance  Examinations   May  21  to  24 

Joint  Session  of  Literary  Societies  Saturday,  May  31 

Baccalaureate  Sermon   Sunday,  June  1 

Fine  Arts  Recitals  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  3,  4 

Class  Day  Exercises    Thursday,  June  5 

Alumni  Banquet  Thursday  Evening,  June  5 

Commencement  Exercises   Friday,  June  6 

Summer  School  Opens   Monday,  June  9 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Term  Expires  1919 

R.  L.  COUCH  Dallas,  Texas 

DAN  D.  ROGERS  Dallas,  Texas 

C.  W.  GIBSON  Waxahachie,  Texas 

DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

T.  C.  MORGAN  Longview,  Texas 

Term  Expires  1920 

W.  E.  GEE  Amarillo,  Texas 

T.  W.  MARSE  Taylor,  Texas 

VAN  ZANDT  JARVIS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  Austin,  Texas 

T.  E.  TOMLINSON  Hillsboro,  Texas 

Term  Expires  1921 

H.  If.  DURRETT  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  M.  ROWLAND  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  J.  McFARLAND  Dallas,  Texas 

D.  G.  McFADIN  Austin,  Texas 

H.  W.  STARK  Gainesville,  Texas 

L.  C.  BRITE  Marfa,  Texas 

Term  Expires  1922 

S.  P.  BUSH  Allen,  Texas 

GEORGE  W.  COLE,  JR  Belton,  Texas 

JAMES  HARRISON  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  G.  JONES  Midland,  Texas 

W.  W.  MARS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Officers  of  Board 

S.  J.  McFARLAND  President 

H.  W.  STARK  Vice-President 

R.  M.  ROWLAND  Secretary 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


ADVISORY  BOARD— TERM  ONE  YEAR 

W.  A.  DARTER  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MRS.  R.  D.  GAGE  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

MRS.  IDA  V.  JARVIS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

WILLIAM  KILGORE  Gainesville,  Texas 

DR.  J.  R.  KNIGHT  Eddy,  Texas 

COL.  J.  Z.  MILLER  Belton,  Texas 

T.  S.  REED  Beaumont,  Texas 

B.  C.  RHOME  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

GEN.  K.  M.  VAN  ZANDT  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  W.  BACON  Abilene,  Texas 

MRS.  V.  A.  KING  Greenville,  Texas 

J.  T.  ELLIOTT  Dallas,  Texas 

L.  D.  ANDERSON  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  C.  MASON  Dallas,  Texas 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CEPHAS  SHELBURNE   Lancaster,  Texas 

E.  C.  MOBLEY  Amarillo,  Texas 

A.  D.  ROGERS  Denton,  Texas 

GRAHAM  McMURRAY  Greenville,  Texas 

A.  C.  PARKER  Dallas,  Texas 

J.  W.  KERNS  Austin,  Texas 

A.  E.  EWELL   Houston,  Texas 

DR.  S.  A.  WOODWARD   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

CHARLES  E.  BIRD  Dallas,  Texas 

W.  A.  BROOKS  Forney,  Texas 

J.  ALLEN  MYERS  Bryan,  Texas 

W.  EL  BUSH   Greenville,  Texas 

MRS.  A.  A.  HARTGROVK   Millerview,  Texas 

ANDREW  SHIRLEY   Anna,  Texas 

CHARLES  SALSELL   Bonham,  Texas 

COL.  W.  .1.  CAGLE   Bartlett,  Texas 

.JOHN  (i.  SLAYTER    Dallas,  Texas 

F.  N.  CALVIN  Waco,  Texas 

G.  K.  HRADFORI)    Marshall,  Texas 

C  M  BCHOONOVER  San  An^elo,  Texas 
K  H  HOLMES  Gainesville,  Texas 
W.  S  LOCKHART   Louisville,  Ky. 
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J.  W.  GATES  Coleman,  Texas 

WALTER  P.  JENNINGS  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

T.  E.  SHIRLEY  Hereford,  Texas 

DR.  R.  H.  GOUGH  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  M.  BANDY  Alpine,  Texas 

MRS.  LEE  BIVENS  Amarillo,  Texas 

MRS.  QUINCY  GETZENDANER  Waxahachie,  Texas 

C.  C.  HUFF  Dallas,  Texas 

W.  W.  PHARIES  Dallas,  Texas 

J.  E.  LANCASTER  Plainview,  Texas 

C.  B.  REEDER  Amarillo,  Texas 

J.  L.  CASSELL  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  S.  BLEDSOE  Temple,  Texas 

L.  B.  HASKINS  Dallas,  Texas 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

RANDOLPH  CLARK   Stephenville,  Texas 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES 
EXECUTIVE 

S.  J.  McFARLAND,  Chairman  Ex-Officio 
R.  M.  ROWLAND,  Chairman  pro  Tern. 
H.  M.  DURRETT 
JAMES  HARRISON  H.  W.  STARK 

V.  Z.  JARVIS  DR.  BACON  SAUNDERS 

FINANCE 
VAN  ZANDT  JARIVS,  Chairman 
T.  W.  MARSE  JAMES  HARRISON 

C.  W.  GIBSON  T.  E.  TOMLINSON 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 
W.  W.  MARS,  Chairman 
C.  W.  GIBSON  GEO  W.  COLE  S.  P.  BUSH 

L.  C.  BRITE  F.  G.  JONES 

AUDITING 
H.  W.  STARK,  Chairman 
DAN  D.  ROGERS  W.  E.  GEE 

FACULTY 
R.  L.  COUCH,  Chairman 
T.  C.  MORGAN  DAN  D.  ROGERS 

C.  W.  GIBSON  M.  H.  REED 
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FACULTY 

EDWARD  McSHANE  WAITS,  A.  B., 

President  of  the  University. 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER,  A.  M. 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

CLINTON  LOCKHART,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Dean,  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M., 

Professor  of  Social  Sciences  and  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Law. 

CHAS.  I.  ALEXANDER,  A.  M„ 

Professor  of  Mai  hematics. 

COLBY  I).  HALL,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
the  Bible. 

EDWARD  C.  WILSON,  l»h.  D. 

Professor  of  Education* 

WILL  McCLAIN  WINTON,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Geology. 

JOHN  R.  McCLUNG,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON, 

I'rofessor  of  Xeiv   Tenia  went  Christianity. 

I   R,  RICHARDS,  Ph.  I)., 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

WALTER  K.  BRYSON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  I, Herat  are. 
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CHARLES  H.  ROBERTS,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  History 

T.  V.  SMITH,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  English  Language. 

ERRETT  WEIR  McDIARMID,  A.  M. 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

HARLEE  MORRISON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Spanish. 

E.  M.  TIPTON,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Civil  Law. 

GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

MARVIN  H.  BROWN,  A.  B.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  Law. 

FREDERICK  M.  CAHOON, 

Violin  and  Orchestra  Work,  Director  of  Glee  Club. 

HELEN  FOUTS  CAHOON, 

Voice,  Director  of  the  Music  Department. 

MRS.  DURA  BROKAW  COCKRELL,  A.  B., 

Principal  of  School  of  Art. 

MISS  LEILA  LONG  I'OWELL, 

Principal  School  of  Oratory. 

C.  H.  ROBERTS,  V.  B„  A.  ML, 

Principal  of  Academy. 

J.  A.  DACUS, 

Superintendent  of  ColUge  of  Business. 

CARL  BUPP  DOERING, 

Piano. 
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MRS.  CARL  RUPP  DOERING, 

Piano. 

MISS  TESSE  FERN  MOSEY, 

Assistant  in  Oratory. 

TO  BE  SUPPLIED 

Assistant  in  Art. 

MISS  JULIA  DUNCAN 

Oratory,  Physical  Director  for  Women. 

S.  ZIEGLER, 

Harmony. 

HORTENSE  T.  WINTON, 

Instructor  in  Household  Biology. 

MISS  VESTA  BLRFORl),  A.  B., 

Principal  of  Department  of  Domestic  Science  and 
Home  Economics. 

MISS  LUCILE  COFFMAN,  A.  B.f 

Instructor  in  Academy  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

SHIRLEY  SWEENEY,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Biology, 

TO  BE  SUPPLIED 

/  nut  met  or  in  Art. 
o.  II.  DOUGLAS, 

Instructor  of  Academy  Sciences. 

Miss  MERLE  HOLSAPPLE, 

/  nnt  i  ml  or  of  Academy  Enylinh  and  Spanish. 
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OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

CLINTON  LOCKHART, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

COLBY  D.  HALL, 

Dean  of  the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible. 

CLIFFORD  S.  WEAVER, 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 

WALTER  E.  BRYSON, 

Dean  of  Men. 

E.  W.  McDIARMID, 

Dean  of  Women. 

H.  M.  DURRETT, 

Business  Manager. 

C.  L  ALEXANDER, 

Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

NELL  ANDREW, 

Librarian. 

MRS.  ERKETT  WEIR  McDIARMID, 

Lady  Principal. 

SAMUEL  ANDREW  WOODWARD,  M.  D.,  F.  A.  C.  S., 

Medical  Director. 

MISS  JULIA  DUNCAN 

Physical  Director  for  Women. 

R.  M.  ROWLAND, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
LILLIAN  DURRETT, 
Registra  r. 
K.  M.  TIPTON, 

Athletic  Coach. 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 


CLASSIFICATION  AND  CURRICULUM 

Dean  Lockhart,  Chairman 
Professor  Alexander  Professor  Hall 

Professor  Roberts 

BULLETIN 

Dr.  Lockhart,  Chairman 
H.  M.  Durrett  C.  S.  Weaver 

PUBLICATIONS 

Professor  Winton,  Chairman 
Professor  Smith  Professor  Hall 

LIBRARY 

Professor  Hall,  Chairman 
Professor  Cockrell  H.  M.  Durrett 

RECOMMENDATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Professor  Wilson,  Chairman 
Professor  Roberts  Professor  Lockhart 

CHAPEL 

Professor  Cockrell,  Chairman 
Professor  Cahoon  Professor  Bryson 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Miss  Powell,  Chairman 
Professor  Cockrell  Professor  Hall 

ATHLETICS 

Professor  Tipton,  Chairman 
Professor  Cahoon  Professor  Alexander 

Professor  Win! on 

LECTURES 
Professor  Iiryson,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Cahoon  Miss  Andrew 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

Professor  Alexander,  Chairman 
Professor  Polaris  Miss  Powell 

STUDENT  WELFARE 
ProfeHHor  /{r y son  Professor  McDiumi'd 

Professor  McClung  W.  P.  Jewnings 
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INTRODUCTION 


TRADITIONS 


Texas  Christian  University  is  the  child  of  the  lofty  pur- 
pose and  heroic  endeavor  of  two  early  educators  in  Texas. 
Addison  Clark  and  his  brother,  Randolph  Clark,  in  1869, 
opened  a  private  school  in  the  village  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
encouraged  by  their  success,  they  secured  a  charter  for 
Add-Ran  College  in  1873,  and  located  the  school  in  Thorp 
Springs,  Texas.  In  1889  the  institution  became  the  property 
of  the  Christian  Churches  in  Texas,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Add-Ran  Christian  University.  In  1895  the 
University  was  moved  to  Waco,  Texas,  and  in  1902  the  more 
general  name  Texas  Christian  University  was  adopted.  After 
a  disastrous  fire,  March  22,  1910,  the  University  accepted 
the  marvelous  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Fort  Worth,  and 
began  to  erect  its  new  buildings  in  a  beautiful  suburb  of  that 
city.  Within  three  or  four  years  the  valuation  of  its  build- 
ings and  grounds  passed  a  half  million  dollar  mark. 

But  the  greatest  asset  of  the  University  is  the  spirit  of 
its  founders.  Their  one  unfailing  purpose,  to  bring  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  the  triple  endowment  of  a  worthy 
scholarship,  a  true  moral  impulse,  and  a  non-sectarian  but 
essentially  Christian  ideal,  has  inspired,  and  still  inspires, 
the  whole  institution. 

LOCATION 

Fort  Worth  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities  of 
Texas,  and  one  of  the  largest,  most  substantial  and  most  pros- 
perous centers  of  trade  and  thought  in  the  whole  Southwest. 
The  city  is  well  built,  well  paved  and  thoroughly  up-to-date. 
As  a  railroad  center  of  note,  it  is  easily  accessible  from  all 
quarters.  It  is  well  drained,  has  an  abundant  supply  of  ex- 
cellent water;  and  statistics  show  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
healthful  cities  in  the  Union.  Its  public  educational  facilities 
are  excellent;  it  has  many  private  schools  and  several  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  Without  doubt,  it  is  the  greatest 
educational  center  in  the  State. 
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The  University  is  situated  on  an  elevated  location  in  the 
Southwest  part  of  the  city.  It  is  so  removed  from  the  smoke 
and  noise  of  the  city  as  to  have  all  the  healthfulness  and  free- 
dom of  the  country ;  yet  through'  its  connection  by  electric  car 
line  with  the  down-town  district  it  is  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
minutes'  ride  to  reach  the  business  center  of  the  city.  The 
campus  comprises  some  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  the  buildings 
are  tastefully  disposed  and  constructed  according  to  a  suit- 
able and  uniform  style  of  architecture.  The  elevation  affords 
a  commanding  view  of  the  city  beneath  and  large  vistas  of 
the  surrounding  country. 

Thus  fortunately  situated,  Texas  Christian  University 
offers  the  advantages  of  both  country  and  city  life,  the  dis- 
advantages of  both  being  eliminated.  It  is  a  location  that 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

BUILDINGS 

The  Administration  Building  is  a  massive,  four-story 
structure,  built  of  re-enforced  concrete  throughout,  faced  with 
cream-colored  brick,  and  is  absolutely  fireproof.  Floors,  ceil- 
ings, staircases — all  parts  of  the  building  except  doors,  win- 
dows and  facings  for  them — are  absolutely  incombustible. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  severely  classical,  and  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  high  ideals  of  the  school. 

The  class  rooms  are  splendidly  equipped  throughout  with 
the  latest  apparatus  and  furniture. 

The  new  dormitory  for  young  ladies,  Jarvis  Hall,  is  beau- 
tiful in  form  and  finish,  and  is  an  exquisite  product  of  the 
builders'  art.  It  has  eighty  rooms  of  ample  size.  Each  room 
h;is  two  large  clothes  closets,  water  and  electric  lights,  and 
ii  equipped  with  the  most  up-to-date  furniture.  The  parlors 
on  tin-  lower  floor  arc  spacious  and  beautifully  finished.  The 
building  is  heated  throughout  by  steam,  and  every  modern 
convenience  to  be  found  in  a  first-class  hotel  is  provided. 
Thoroughness  and  comfort  without  extravagance  is  the  guid- 
ing principle  everywhere. 

A  four  story  concrete  building,  known  as  Clark  Hall,  has 
been  erected  f  >r  young  men  in  honor  of  the  two  brothers, 
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Addison  and  Randolph  Clark,  founders  of  the  institution.  It 
has  equal  conveniences  and  equipments  with  Jarvis  Hall,  de- 
scribed above.    It  will  accommodate  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Brite  Hall  is  a  beautiful  new  building  just  completed  and 
furnished  for  recitation  rooms  and  library  for  the  Brite  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible.  Its  excellent  chapel  also  serves  as  a  re- 
ligious meeting  place  for  the  University.  This  building,  that 
cost  about  $40,000,  is  perhaps  the  neatest  piece  of  architec- 
ture on  the  campus. 

Goode  Hall  contains  fifty-four  living  rooms,  besides  lava- 
tories, dining  hall,  kitchen  and  the  plant  of  the  University 
Print  Shop.  The  building  is  designed  especially  for  minis- 
terial students,  and  affords  an  opportunity  for  securing  room 
and  board  at  an  exceptionally  low  cost,  the  dining  room  and 
kitchen  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministerial  Board- 
ing Club. 

LABORATORIES 

The  laboratory  facilities  of  the  University  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  individual  experiment  and  investigation  in  the 
fields  of  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Biology.  The  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  such  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  facts  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  study  that  he  may  be  led  to 
direct  comprehension  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature  involved.  In  each  of  the  laboratories  provision  is 
made  for  carrying  out,  in  full,  the  courses  outlined  for  its 
respective  department. 

LIBRARY 

The  University  Library  occupies  a  portion  of  the  main 
building.  The  Theological  Library  of  Brite  College  of  the 
Bible  is  in  Brite  Hall.  Limitations  of  room  now  seriously  de- 
mand a  separate  library  building. 

From  the  founding  of  the  present  library  (1910)  to  date 
the  library  has  secured  15,000  volumes.  The  Dewey  Classifica- 
tion is  used.    The  library  is  open  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5:30  p.  m. 

Students  also  have  access  to  the  large  Carnegie  Public  Li- 
brary in  the  city. 
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ORGANIZATION 

In  the  organization  of  the  University  the  same  principles 
have  been  observed  as  obtained  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution  at  the  beginning.  Texas  Christian  University  is 
an  association  of  schools  and  colleges  under  one  management, 
directed  to  one  common  purpose.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are 
independent  of  one  another;  each  has  a  distinct  function,  yet 
all  partake  of,  and  contribute  to,  the  life  and  work  of  the 
University. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I.  Add-Ran  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

II.  College  of  the  Bible. 

III.  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

IV.  College  of  Business. 
V.  School  of  Law. 

VI.  School  of  Home  Economics. 

VII.  The  Academy. 

A I  I  ILIATHI)  COLLEGE 
Midland  College,  Midland,  Texas. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  includes  the  School  of  Music, 
♦  he  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting  and  Draw- 
ing. 

The  Academy  is  described  in  a  separate  bulletin. 

The  College  of  the  Hible  having  separate  charter  and  trus- 
lee  ,  i     ;i  corporation  legally  distinct  from  the  University 

corporation. 
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ADD-RAN  COLLEGE 

OF 

Arts  and  Sciences 

RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  leading  college 
of  the  University.  It  has  been  founded  and  fostered  in  the 
conviction  that  the  study  of  literature  and  the  sciences  se- 
cures the  best  possible  training  of  the  mind.  Whatever  may 
be  learned  in  other  departments  of  study,  scholarship  with- 
out the  arts  and  sciences  is  impossible.  The  greatest  need 
of  every  mind  is  that  maturity  of  thought  that  comes  only 
by  following  the  greatest  thinkers  of  all  time  and  the  great- 
est investigators  of  the  natural  world.  To  be  a  specialist 
is  praiseworthy;  but  special  training  devoid  of  thorough 
general  preparation  is  doomed  to  disappointment.  Experi- 
ence has  often  proved  that  in  the  long  race  of  life  the  liter- 
ary scholar  easily  excels  his  companion  who  may  have  been 
far  more  favored  in  practical  training,  because  the  mind  well 
cultivated  in  close  study  wins  by  the  very  superiority  that 
it  possesses.  Accordingly  the  founders  and  directors  of  the 
University  make  no  apology  for  having  from  the  first  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  for  hav- 
ing sought  to  bring  it  to  its  greatest  efficiency. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Fourteen  and  one-half  units  (see  definition  of  unit  under 
"Entrance  Examination")  of  high  school  credits  are  re- 
quired for  unconditional  admission  into  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  After  June  I,  1919,  fifteen  entrance  units  will 
be  required.  Students  may,  however,  be  admitted  condi- 
tionally with  only  twelve  units.  Admission  may  be  on  any 
one  of  the  following  grounds: 

(a)  By  diploma  from  the  Academy  of  Texas  Christian 
University  or  from  any  academy  or  high  school  fully  af- 
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filiated  in  any  State  where  requirements  are  equal  to  those  in 
Texas,  in  which  cases  no  examination  will  be  required. 

(b)  By  teachers'  certificates,  credited  as  follows:  First 
grade  state  teachers'  certificate,  9  units;  permanent  state 
teachers'  certificates,  12  units;  graduation  from  state  normal 
school,  three  gears'  course,  14^  units  and  9  college  credits; 
graduation  from  state  normal  school,  four  years'  course,  14*& 
units  and  such  college  credit  as  the  student's  record  shows  to 
have  been  completed.  Deficiencies  must  be  met  by  examina- 
tion or  work  in  the  Academy. 

(c)  By  individual  approval.  At  the  discretion  of  the  Dean 
an  applicant  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may  be  admitted 
without  examination.  He  will  be  credited  with  such  work 
as  he  shall  have  completed;  but  such  credit  may  be  only  ten- 
tative and  be  further  tested  by  work  in  class.  Persons  who 
have  been  in  school  recently  are  not  expected  to  be  in  this 
class. 

id)  A  student  seeking  admission  from  another  College 
must  present  a  letter  of  honorable  dismissal,  a  catalogue  of 
the  College  from  which  he  comes,  and  a  full  statement  of  the 
work  he  has  done,  including  entrance  credits.  This  state- 
ment must  be  made  out  on  an  official  blank  (to  be  had  of  the 
Registrar  of  Texas  Christian  University)  and  properly 
signed  by  the  authorities  of  the  College  where  the  work  was 
done.  He  will  also  furnish  evidence  of  good  moral  character 
and  honorable  standing  in  the  school  last  attended. 

(e)  By  examination,  which  may  be  offered  to  any  appli- 
cant in  any  subject  which  has  been  taken  as  a  regular  course 
in  some  school.  The  following  classes  of  applicants  are  re- 
quircd  to  take  examinations  for  entrance  units: 

(1)  Those  coming  from  unaffiliated  schools  must  be  ex- 
amined or  ot  herwise  tested  in  all  subjects  on  which  they  would 
receive  credit. 

(2)  Graduates  from  affiliated  High  schools  or  holders  of 
any  teachers'  certificates,  whose  approved  units  are  less  than 
fourteen  and  one-half  may  be  examined  for  the  remaining 
number  of  units. 
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(3)  Students  from  affiliated  schools  who  are  not  gradu- 
ates must  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  on  which  they 
would  receive  credit.  Otherwise  they  may  enroll  in  the 
Academy  and  there  secure  graduation. 

In  the  event  any  student  fails  to  take  or  to  pass  an 
entrance  examination,  the  deficient  work  may  be  done  by 
taking  regular  courses  in  the  Academy. 

In  all  cases,  if  a  student,  after  being  permitted  to  enter 
a  college  class  in  any  department,  fails  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  to  carry  the  course  with  satisfaction  to  the  pro- 
fessor in  charge,  the  amount  of  credit  (entrance  or  college) 
given  may  be  reduced  or  cancelled,  and  he  may  be  required 
to  enter  a  lower  class. 

MATRICULATION 

A  student  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
should  observe  the  following  order  of  procedure: 

Present  to  the  Dean  credentials  of  work  previously  done 
in  high  schools  and  colleges.  If  examination  is  required, 
be  at  the  Dean's  office  at  the  times  announced  in  the  Calendar. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  secure  and  fill  out  Matriculation 
Blank  at  Registrar's  office.  Present  this  with  all  other  cre- 
dentials to  the  Dean,  and  have  course  of  study  selected  and 
approved  by  the  Dean.  Then  return  this  paper  to  the  Reg- 
istrar, settle  fees,  and  obtain  a  Matriculation  card  to  show 
the  several  professors  on  entering  classes. 

Any  change  of  an  approved  course  of  study  will  be  per- 
mitted only  by  consent  of  the  Dean.  The  Registrar  is  en- 
titled to  a  fee  of  $1.00  for  recording  such  a  change.  A  fee  of 
$1.00  may  be  charged  for  registration  after  the  first  three 
days  in  any  term. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

A  unit  course  of  study,  as  here  used,  means  a  course  that 
mr, rj  «  school  year  of,  at  least,  thirty-five  weeks  with  five 
recitaitons  per  week  of  not  less  than  forty-fire  minutes  each. 

Of  the  fourteen  and  one-half  units  required  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class,  eleven  (11)  are  prescribed  as  follows: 
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Three  (3)  units  in  English,  three  (3)  in  Mathematics, 
two  (2)  in  a  Foreign  Language  or  one  (1)  each  in  two  For- 
eign Languages,  two  (2)  in  History,  and  one  (1)  in  Science. 
Only  one  (1)  unit  may  be  presented  in  vocational  subjects, 
and  only  one  (1)  in  Bible  subjects. 


SUBJECTS  ACCEPTED  FOR  ADMISSION 


SUBJECT  Value  of  Each   Units  Required   Units  Allowed 

English    3  4 

History  and  Civics    2  4 

Ancient  History    1  unit 

Medieval  and  Modern  History        1  " 

American  History   V2  or  1  " 

English  History   V2  or  1  " 

Civics   Vz  " 

Foreign   Languages    2  4 

French   2  or  3  " 

Greek   2  or  3  * 

German   2  or  3  " 

Latin   2,  3  or  4  " 

Spanish   2  or  3  ' 

Mathematics    3  3^6 

Algebra    2  " 

Plane  Geometry    1  u 

Solid   Geometry   " 

Trigonometry   V-i  " 

SrienccH    1  2 

Botany   " 

Chemistry    1  " 

PhyHicH    1  " 

Physiography  14 

Physiology  " 

Zoology   V2  u 
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Vocational  Subjects   

Agriculture   Y2 

Bookkeeping  V2 

Drawing   V2 

Domestic  Science   Y2 

Manual  Training   

School  of  Methods  and 

Management   % 

Bible  Subjects   

Old  Testament   % 

New  Testament   Y2 


SCOPE  OF  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 


The  following  descriptive  lists  will  be  suggestive  of  the 
scope  of  entrance  examinations: 

Mathematics. — 1.  Beginning  Algebra,  covering  work  as 
outlined  in  Wentworth's  New  School  Algebra  to  Involu- 
tion; 1  unik-_ 

2.  Advanced  Algebra,  beginning  with  Involution  and  cov- 
ering the  remainder  of  the  text;  1  unit. 

3.  Plane  Geometry,  including  simple  exercises  and  prob- 
lems; 1  unit. 

History  and  Civics. — 1.  Ancient  History,  such  a  course  as 
that  given  in  Myers'  Ancient  History;  1  unit. 

2.  Modern  History,  a  course  equivalent  to  that  in  Myers' 
Medieval  and  Modern  History;  1  unit. 

3.  History  of  England  (or  some  other  leading  nation  of 
Europe)  ;  %  or  1  unit. 

4.  Civil  Government,  including  the  elements  of  federal 
and  state  government;  %  unit.  American  History;  Yz  or  1 
unit. 
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English. — Grammar,  the  principles  of  the  language  as 
given  in  any  good  text,  with  ability  to  write  sentences  with 
good  grammar  and  spelling;  1  unit. 

2.  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  as  presented  in  standard 
works  on  the  subject,  such  as  Scott  and  Denny,  Lockwood  and 
Emerson,  or  Markley;  1  unit. 

3.  American  Literature.  History  of  the  leading  authors, 
their  periods  and  productions;  1  unit. 

4.  English  Literature.  History  of  the  leading  authors, 
their  periods  and  productions;  1  unit. 

Latin. — 1.  First  Year:  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  sim- 
ple exercises  in  prose  composition,  translation  of  Latin  sen- 
tences such  as  are  found  in  Smith's  Latin  Lessons;  1  unit. 

2.  Second  Year:  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I-IV,  more 
advanced  composition  and  tests  in  Grammar;  1  unit. 

3.  Third  Year.  Cicero's  Orations  Against  Catiline, 
Books  I-IV,  and  the  first  book  of  Virgil's  Aeneid,  advanced 
composition  and  tests  in  more  advanced  Grammar;  1  unit. 

Greek. — Translation  and  composition  of  simple  sentences 
with  the  elements  of  Greek  Grammar.  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
at  least  twenty  pages;  1  unit. 

2.  Xenophon's  Anabasis  continued,  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  pages,  or  other  Attic  prose  of  equivalent  amount; 
1  unit. 

German*— Elementary  grammar,  including  the  conjuga- 
tion of  verbs;  declension  of  articles,  adjectives,  pronouns 
and  nouns  commonly  used;  model  auxiliaries  and  syntax;  1 
unit. 

2.  TWO  hundred  pages  of  simple  prose  and  ability  to  read 
at  sight  easv  prose;  translation  into  German  of  simple  Eng- 
lish sentences ;  1  unit. 

French,  1  and  2.  Work  similar  to  that  in  German  above, 
txeepi  that  four  hundred  pages  of  reading  are  required;  1 
01  2  units. 
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Sciences. — Physiography. — Half  a  year's  work,  covering 
all  the  leading  features  of  the  subject;  %  unit. 

Physiology. — About  such  work  as  that  given  in  Ritchie's 
text;  %  unit. 

Physics. — Work  as  covered  by  such  a  text  as  Carhart  and 
Chute's  High  School  Physics,  or  Gage's  Elementary  Physics; 
laboratory  work  comprising  forty  exercises;  1  unit. 

Botany,  Chemistry,  Zoology. — About  the  courses  usually 
given  in  advanced  High  Schools;  V2  unit. 

Vocational  Subjects. — The  usual  High  School  courses  are 
expected;  unit. 

Bible. — The  historical  portions  of  Old  or  New  Testament 
with  related  historical  facts  in  other  ancient  history;  ^  unit 
each. 

TIME  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

In  all  branches  covered  by  the  Summer  School,  examina- 
tions can  be  had  at  the  close  of  the  Summer  Term.  Exam- 
inations on  all  branches  will  be  offered  at  the  University  on 
September  11  to  14,  1918;  and  May  21  to  24,  1919. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

All  work  done  in  College  is  estimated  in  credits.  A  credit 
is  the  amount  of  work  done  in  a  class  calling  for  one  class- 
room period  with  two  hours  preparation,  per  week,  for  one 
term  of  about  twelve  weeks. 

A  regular  student  is  one  who  is  taking  at  least  14  hours 
,  of  recitations  per  week,  and  conforms  to  the  requirements 
leading  to  a  degree. 

Regular  students  rank  according  to  amount  of  work  al- 
ready done,  as  follows:  Conditioned  Freshmen,  8  prescribed, 
total  of  12  units;  Full  Freshmen,  11  prescribed,  total  of  14*4 
units;  Sophomores,  all  entrance  requirements  and  45  credits; 
Juniors,  all  entrance  requirements  and  90  credits;  Seniors, 
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all  entrance  requirements  and  135  credits;  Graduates,  all 
work  for  Bachelor's  degree,  180  credits  and  400  points. 

Irregular  students  are  those  who  take  a  full  amount  of 
work,  but  are  not  meeting  the  requirements  for  a  degree. 

Special  students  are  those  who  take  less  than  the  minimum 
of  work.  Only  those  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  are 
expected  to  exercise  this  privilege.  Any  other  person  must 
show  good  reason  together  with  consent  of  parent.  He  must 
also  maintain  good  conduct  and  make  acceptable  grades, 
otherwise  the  privilege  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  by  the 
Faculty. 

Students  taking  much  of  their  work  in  other  departments 
will  be  permitted  to  carry  less  than  the  minimum  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  they  will  classify  in  the 
other  departments,  the  total  amount  of  their  work  must  be 
equivalent  to  the  14  hours  minimum,  except  by  special  per- 
mission. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Advanced  standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will 
be  credited  to  students  who  bring  certificates  of  completed 
work  in  other  colleges  of  known  and  approved  standing.  Ex- 
amination may  be  offered  on  work  in  colleges  of  unknown  or 
unapproved  rank,  but  only  by  consent  of  the  Dean  and  the 
head  of  the  department,  in  which  the  examination  would  be 
held.  The  student  may  expect  such  an  examination  to  test 
his   knowledge  of  even   the  details  of  the  subject. 

Advanced  standing  will  not  be  granted  by  examination  or 
otherwise  for  work  done  by  private  reading,  under  private 
tutelage,  or  in  high  schools,  except  in  certain  definite  branches. 

Students  credited  with  advanced  standing,  but  not  classi- 
fied as  Seniors,  will  be  expected  to  comply  with  the  same 
requirement!  for  graduation  ai  those  who  do  not  receive 
such  standing. 
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SELECTION  OF  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

In  selecting  a  course  of  study,  the  student  must  first 
choose  those  subjects  in  which  he  is  in  arrears.  College 
work  may  not  be  assigned  until  all  preparatory  work  is  com- 
pleted or  assigned.  The  next  choice  should  be  made  from  the 
required  courses  listed  under  the  head  of  "Requirements  for 
Graduation,"  and  it  will  be  well  to  take  these  about  in  the  or- 
der of  the  list.  It  is  expected  that  much  of  this  required  work 
will  be  done  in  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomore  years,  since  they 
are  designed  to  afford  a  basis  of  general  culture  which  every 
scholar  should  have  before  he  begins  any  form  of  specaili- 
zation.  Hence  these  courses  are  for  the  most  part  fixed,  and 
are  the  same  for  all. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Junior  year,  the  choice  of 
"groups"  described  below  should  be  made. 

If  a  student  knows  himself  to  be  deficient  in  spelling,  pen- 
manship or  the  use  of  the  English  language,  he  will  do  well 
to  place  such  a  branch  on  his  schedule  as  early  as  possible, 
for  the  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  assign  such  work  at  any 
time  to  any  student  who  may  need  it. 

The  regular  student  must  take  as  his  minimum  14  recita- 
tion hours  per  week.  Each  regular  student  should  plan 
to  make  15  credits  per  term.  The  maximum  is  18  hours,  and 
only  by  special  permission  will  a  student  receive  more  than  18 
credits  per  term. 

A  "credit"  as  here  used,  signifies  the  work  of  one  hour  of 
recitation  with  two  hours  of  preparation  per  week  through 
one  term  of  three  months.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  is 
reckoned  equal  to  one  hour  of  recitation.  180  credits  are 
required  for  graduation. 

GRADES 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his  work  is  expressed  in 
grades  (made  up  from  class  work  and  examination)  and 
in  points.  The  grades  are  as  follows:  A  +  ,  A,  B-(-,  B,  C, 
D  and  E. 
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A  course  will  be  reported  incomplete  when  a  passing  grade 
has  been  made  on  only  a  portion  of  the  required  work  of  the 
course.  An  incomplete  course  must  be  completed  not  later 
than  twelve  months  after  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise 
it  becomes  a  failure.  Work  that  is  incomplete  shall  be  marked 
with  a  grade  of  D. 

Any  course  receiving  a  grade  of  E  must  be  taken  over 
in  order  to  receive  credit. 

If  a  course  continues  more  than  one  term  the  student 
who  makes  E  on  any  term's  work  will  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue the  course. 

The  points  assigned  to  the  different  grades  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

To  A  +  ,  5  points  for  each  credit;  to  A,  4  points  for  each 
credit;  to  B  +  ,  3  points  for  each  credit;  to  B,  2  points  for 
each  credit;  to  C,  1  point  for  each  credit. 

Absence  from  recitation  brings  a  zero  grade  for  the  day, 
but  if  the  absence  be  excused  and  the  lost  lesson  be  pre- 
pared, an  average  grade  may  be  secured.  Many  absences  will 
result  in  failure  to  pass,  or  dismissal  from  class. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

In  prescribing  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the  Fac- 
ulty accepts  the  idea  of  an  elective  system,  but  imposes  cer- 
tain modifications  in  order  that  the  interests  of  the  students 
and  of  the  institution  alike  may  be  safeguarded. 

First.    Each  student  is  required  to  take  the  following 

courses  : 

Mathematics — Courses  llf,  12w,  and  18l,  nine  credits. 
('hewintrtj  or  fiiolof/y    Nine  credits. 
/■;>>f/l<xh     Courses  11  and  24,  fifteen  credits. 
ffiHtorj/  or  a  Social  Science    Nine  credits. 
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Foreign  Language — Either  Ancient  or  Modern;  one  year 
of  continuous  work  (not  the  first  year  in  any  case),  nine 
credits. 

Philosophy — Courses  21f,  22w  and  23s,  nine  credits. 

English  Bible — Fifteen  credits;  nine  credits  in  21f,  22w 
and  23s,  and  six  in  either  31  Sum.,  or  32fw. 

Second. — Each  student  is  required  to  elect  by  the  end  of 
his  Sophomore  year  a  "group"  of  major,  first  minor  and 
second  minor  departments,  in  which  he  will  be  expected  to 
complete  in  the  major  department  as  many  as  39,  not  more 
than  48,  credits;  in  the  first  minor  department  as  many  as 
27,  not  more  than  36  credits;  and  in  the  second  minor  de- 
partment 18  or  more.  The  "groups"  given  below  from  which 
this  selection  must  be  made,  are  so  arranged  that  the  minor 
subjects  will  strengthen  the  major  and  make  the  student's 
specialization  more  effective. 

GROUPS 
I     The  English  Group: 

Major,  Greek  or  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
First  Minor,  the  other  of  these  subjects. 
Second  Minor,  English. 

II.  The  English  Group: 

Major,  English. 

First  Minor,  a  Foreign  Language. 
Second  Minor,  a  Social  Science,  another  Language, 
Law,  History,  Philosophy,  or  Education. 

III.  Modern  Language  Group: 

Major,  German,  French  or  Spanish. 

First  Minor,  another  of  these  subjects. 

Second  Minor  (with  German  as  Major),  Education  or 
English;  (with  French  or  Spanish  as  Major)  Latin. 
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IV.  The  Social  Science  Group: 

Major,  Government  with  Economics,  Philosophy  or 
History. 

First  Minor,  another  of  these  subjects,  English,  Law 
or  Education. 

Second  Minor,  a  Foreign  Language,  Mathematics, 
Chemistry  or  Biology. 

V.  The  Science  Group: 

Major,  Chemistry,  Biology  or  Mathematics. 

First  Minor  (with  Chemistry  as  major),  Biology, 
Mathematics  or  Physics;  (with  Biology  as  major), 
Chemistry;  (with  Mathematics  as  major),  Physics 
or  Chemistry. 

Second  Minor,  German,  French  or  Education. 

Third. — Each  student  is  required  to  make  before  gradu- 
ation a  total  of  180  credits  and  400  points. 

(By  the  term  credit  is  meant  one  hour  of  recitation  or 
three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  term.  For 
estimation  of  points  see  "Grades,"  pages  23,  24). 

FOURTH.— Additional  credits  may  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  graduation  as  a  penalty  for  improper  conduct.  No 
st  udent  may  be  graduated  who  is  guilty  of  any  gross  offense, 
or  who  fails  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  his  finan- 
cial account  with  the  institution. 

REQ I '  I  REM  ENTS  FOR  DEGREE  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Texas  Christian  University  has  prepared  courses  of  study 
for  such  students  as,  after  receiving  the  A.  B.  degree,  wish 

to  take  another  year  of  literary  work.   On  a  student's  com 

pletion  of  a  year  (forty-five  credits)  of  resident  work,  the 
University  will  confer  on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
It  If  stipulated,  however,  that  such  work  must  be  made  of 
courses  not  below  the  Junior  year,  and  that  whatever  sup 
plemcntary  work  may  be  imposed  in  any  case,  in  order  that 
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the  course  may  be  entitled  to  graduate  credit,  must  also  be 
satisfactorily  completed.  Also,  an  approved  thesis  will  be 
required  before  the  candidate  is  accepted  for  graduation; 
this  thesis  must  be  handed  in  before  May  1st.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate 
whose  grade  in  his  work  for  the  Master's  degree  falls  below 
an  average  of  B  in  any  subject. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  BIBLE 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  are  permitted  to  elect 
as  many  as  thirty-six  credits  from  the  studies  offered  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible,  to  be  selected  from  the  following:  He- 
brew, New  Testament  Greek,  Hellenistic  Greek,  0.  T.  History, 
Gospels,  Later  Jewish  History,  Messianic  Prophecy,  Old  Tes- 
tament Introduction,  New  Testament  Introduction,  Textual 
Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  Law  of  Moses,  Monuments 
and  the  Bible,  and  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  case 
Hebrew  is  elected  as  part  of  the  "foreign  language"  study 
in  the  course  leading  to  A.  B.,  it  will  be  deemed  a  regular 
branch  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  are  permitted  to  elect 
as  many  as  twenty  credits  from  any  studies  in  the  foregoing 
list,  except  the  first  year  in  Hebrew;  but  no  studies  used  in 
the  course  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  be  recounted  for  Master 
of  Arts. 

ELECTIVES  FROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  are  permitted  to  elect 
as  many  as  thirty -six  credits  from  studies  offered  in  the 
School  of  Law  to  be  selected  from  a  list  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Faculty. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.  are  permitted  to  elect 
(credits  from  the  School  of  Law  as  from  the  College  of  the 
Bible. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Note. — Courses  numbered  from  1  to  9  have  undetermined 
college  standing;  those  numbered  from  11  to  19  have  Fresh- 
man grade;  those  numbered  from  20  to  29  have  Sophomore 
grade;  those  numbered  from  30  to  39  have  Junior  grade;  and 
those  numbered  from  40  to  49  have  Senior  grade.  The  letters 
f,  w,  and  s,  affixed  to  the  numbers  of  the  course  signify  the 
Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  during  which  the  courses  so 
marked  are  offered.  Courses  not  designated  by  letters  con- 
tinue throughout  the  three  terms.  The  figures  following  the 
names  of  courses  denote  the  time  of  the  day  that  recitations 
begin,  and  the  letters  denote  the  days  of  week.  Each 
recitation  or  lecture  lasts  one  hour,  unless  otherwise  indi- 
cated. 

No  credits  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of 
the  University  until  the  course  is  completed  as  indicated  in 
the  number  of  credits  named  in  the  parenthesis  following 
title  of  the  course. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

PBOFBSSOB  WINTON 
MR.  SWEENEY 
MRS.  WINTON 

11.       (ii  vcrtil  liiolof/jj. 

Sec.  Li  T.,  Th.,  11:80;  Sec.  2,  W.,  F.,  11:80. 
Laboratory  in  five  sections:  M.,  T.,  W.,  Th.,  F., 

1:80  to  4:30 

Xiiif  crcdiiH  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores;  sh 
credit h  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  This  course  is  pre 
requisite  to  any  other  in  this  department. 

Jlf.      Wnfolofiy  (three  rrrdiffi). 

T..  Th..  10:80.  and  W..  P..  10:80  to  12:30. 
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22ws.  Embryology  (six  credits). 

T.,  Th.,  10:30  and  W.,  F.,  10:30  to  12:30. 

24f\v.   Comparative  Anatomy  (six  credits). 

T.,  Th.,  10:30  and  M.  1:30  to  4:30. 
Not  given  in  1918-19. 

25s.     General  Biological  Problems  (three  credits). 

T.,  Th.,  F.  10:30. 

Not  given  in  1919. 

23w.    Public  Health  (three  credits).  T.,  Th.,  S.  9. 

A  lecture  course  dealing;  with  problems  of  sanita- 
tion, water  supply,  etc.,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
layman. 

26s.     Physiology  (three  credits).  T.,  Th.,  S.  9 

27'v.     Household  Bacteriology  (three  credits). 

M.,  W.  10:30  and  Th.  1:30  to  4:30 

31.      Geology  (nine  credits) . 

W.,  F.  10:30  and  T.,  Th.  10:30  to  12:30. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

PROFESSOR  J.  R.  MCCLUNG 

11.       General  Inorganic  Chemistry  (nine  credits). 

Lectures  and  recitations  T.,  Th.  11:30. 

Laboratory  W.  1:30  to  4:30. 

When  taken  in  Junior  and  Senior  years  only  six 
credits  are  allowed. 

14.      Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry  (twelve  credits). 

Lectures  and  recitations  M.,  W.,  F.  8:00. 

Laboratory  Th.  1:30  to  4:30 

Prerequisite,  High  School  Chemistry. 
When  taken  in  Junior  and  Senior  years  only  eight 
credits  are  allowed. 
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21f.  ] 

22w.  }*  Analytical  Chemistry  (twelve  credits). 
23s.  J 

Qualitative  analysis. 
Quantitative  analysis. 

a.  Gravimetric  analysis. 

b.  Volumetric  analysis. 

Lectures,  one  hour  per  week.  W.  9:00 

Laboratory,  six  hours  per  week. 

M.  W.  1:30  to  4:30. 

24.       Organic  Chemistry  {nine  credits). 

Lectures  and  recitations.  T.  Th.  8:00 

Laboratory.  F.  1:30  to  5:30 

Not  given  in  1918-'19. 

31f.     Inorganic  Preparations  (three  credits) . 

M.  W.  F.  1:30  to  3:30. 

32w.    Organic  Preparations  (three  credits) . 

M.  W.  F.  1:30  to  3:30. 

33s.     Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition  (three  credits). 

Lectures.  W.  F.  9:00 

Laboratory.  M.  10:30  to  12:30. 

42.      Elementary  Organic  Analysis. 

Nine  credits  may  be  taken  in  this  subject  by  ad- 
vanced students.    Prequisite  No.  21,  22,  23  and  24. 

i:is.     Sanitary  Water  Analysis  (I hree  credits) . 

Lecture  l  hour,  Laboratory  4  hours. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  21,  22  and  23. 

44.       Proximate  Food  Analysis  {three  credits). 
Laboratory  ft  hours. 
Prerequisite,  Courses  21,  22  and  23. 
Laboratory   fee  in  above  courses,  $5.00  per  term, 
heposit  to  cover  breakage,  $3.00. 

PHYSICS 

Lector*!  and  recitations  T.  and  Th.  10:30. 

Laboratory  Monday  1 :30  to  5:30. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  WILSON 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 

All  persons  completing  four  full  courses  in  the  College  of 
rts  and  Sciences  and  one  full  course  in  education  and  peda- 
gogy are  thereby  entitled  to  a  first  grade  State  Certificate, 
valid  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Persons  completing  the 
course  leading  to  the  A.  B.  degree  or  any  equivalent  bache- 
lor's degree  or  some  higher  academic  degree,  including  in  these 
courses  four  full  courses  in  education  and  pedagogy  are  en- 
titled to  the  permanent  State  Certificate. 

The  permanent  State  Certificate  may  also  be  received  by 
any  person  who  has  taught  in  Texas  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years  and  has  received  an  academic  degree  from  Texas 
Christian  University. 

FREE   EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

In  connection  with  the  Department  of  Education  is  con- 
ducted a  free  employment  bureau  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students  of  Texas  Christian  University,  and  during  the  past 
few  years  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
teachers. 

SATURDAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  this  department  as  well  as  in  a  number  of  the  other 
departments  arrangements  have  been  made  for  special  Satur- 
day courses  for  teachers.  Regular  college  credit  will  be 
given  for  this  work  which  will  count  towards  a  degree  and 
the  obtaining  of  a  certificate.  The  Faculty  will  be  glad  to 
confer  at  any  time  with  teachers  wishing  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity. 

llf.     Educational  Psychology  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F.  and  T.  Th.  S. 
,  The  aim  is  to  apply  psychological  theory  to  educa- 
tional practice.    Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
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recent  experimental  work  in  psychology  as  it  touches 
the  subject  of  educational  procedure.  Introductory 
course. 

13w.    School  Management  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F.  and  T.  Th.  S. 
This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  problems  of  or- 
ganization and  control  of  class  and  school. 

15s.     Methods  of  Teaching  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F.  and  T.  Th.  S. 
This  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  factors  that  govern 
the  elementary  school  subjects;  of  the  methods  of 
learning  involved  in  the  various  school  subjects;  of 
how  to  gain  and  hold  attention;  of  how  to  provide 
for  individual  differences.  Some  observation  work 
will  be  required.    Introductory  course. 

21fw.   History  of  Education  (six  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

Ancient,  Medieval  and  Modern  Periods.  It  will  be 
the  purpose  of  this  course  to  show  the  relation  between 
the  social,  religious  and  intellectual  changes  and  the 
conception  of  the  aim,  method,  curriculum  and  organ- 
ization of  educational  procedure  during  the  various 
periods  in  terms  of  the  corresponding  conditions  of 
society.  The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  assigned 
readings  and  discussions. 

('omparatire  School  Systems  (f hrcc  credits) . 

8  M.  W.  F. 

Not  offered  In  L019. 

81.     School  Adminietration  in   the  United  States  (nine 
eredite).  10:30  T.  Th  .S. 

Not  offeMd  in  H»  18- 19. 
Secondary  Kducat  ion   (three  credits). 

1  1  :80  M.  W.  F. 

This  is  a  general  course  on  the  problems  of  the  sec- 
ondary school.  The  work  will  consist  of  assigned  read- 
ings, reports  and  discussions.  Open  to  Juniors  and 
seniors  and  (iraduates.    Not  offered  in  1918. 
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32w.    School  Hygiene  {three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  consider  the 
topics  that  are  involved  in  best  conditions  for  suc- 
cessful school  work.  Hygiene  of  the  senses. 
School  diseases.  Hygiene  of  the  voice,  mouth,  the 
teeth,  the  nose.  Medical  inspection.  The  development 
of  habits  of  mental  activity.  Hygiene  of  instruction. 
Text-book  and  lectures. 

33s.     Story-Telling  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  will  study  the  psychology  of  the  story 
and  what  it  is  adapted  to  do  in  the  mental  and  moral 
life  of  the  child,  and  the  importance  for  all  the  gram- 
mar grades  of  school  work  not  only  as  a  subject  in 
presenting  great  stories,  but  in  giving  zest  and  in- 
terest in  all  other  subjects  of  elementary  school  work. 
The  history  and  development  of  some  of  the  great 
story  roots  will  be  given  large  place. 

34f.     Modern  Elementary  Education  {three  credits) . 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  the  leading  features  of  modern  elementary 
education.  A  study  of  the  social  conditions,  the  edu- 
cational theory,  and  the  school  practice  of  the  reform 
movements  in  elementary  education,  including  such  re- 
formers as  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  and 
such  modern  movements  as  those  represented  by 
Francis  Parker,  Dewey  and  Montessori. 

41ws.  Adolescence  (six  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

This  course  will  treat  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child  and  youth,  including  both  physical 
and  mental  factors,  and  the  application  to  the  prob- 
lems of  education,  religion  and  society.  Lectures  with 
parallel  readings  in  "Adolescence,"  2  vols., and  "Youth,'' 
by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

ReUffiotU  Education  {three  credits).       8:00  T.  Th.  S. 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  child  mind,  its  develop- 
ment and  growth,  differences  from  adults,  the  instincts 
and  feelings  that  are  the  basis  of  religious  manifesta- 
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tions,  with  comparative  study  of  the  mind  and  be- 
havior of  primitive  man;  then  will  follow  a  study  of 
the  material  that  may  be  used  to  help  the  child  to 
develop  his  religious  nature  in  the  richest  and  fullest 
measure  that  is  possible  to  him.  There  will  be  in- 
cluded also  a  study  of  the  methods  that  may  be  used 
to  present  this  material  to  the  child,  including  story- 
telling and  other  methods.  A  critical  survey  of  present 
methods  and  systems  of  Sunday  school  work. 

36w.    Psychology    of   Elementary    School   Subjects  (three 
credits) . 

Not  offered  in  1919. 

37w.    Experimental  Education  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Not  offered  in  1919. 

A  study  of  recent  investigations  of  educational  prob- 
lems. Special  topics:  Methods  and  scales  for  measur- 
ing abilities,  grading  systems;  retardation;  types  of 
learning. 

39s.     Principles  of  Education   (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Not  offered  in  1919. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

PKOKKSSOKS  BRYSON  AND  SMITH 

COMPOSITION 

11.        Rhetoric   (nine  credits). 

0  and  10:80  ML  W.  F.  and  T.  Th.  S. 
Required  of  all  Freshmen.  Text:  ECspenshade's  Com 

potitiori  mid  Rkttorie,  and  Nutt<r,  Ih'ishcy  and  Green- 
ough's  SprritncnH  of  Prose  Composition.  Professors 
BryaOfl  and  Smith. 

24.       Enffliih  Prose  and  Poetry  (six  credits). 

9:00  M.  F. 

A   survey  of   Knglish   literature   from   Beowulf  to 
SteTenSOn,     Required  Of  all   regular  students  and  0 
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prerequisite  to  all  courses  in  literature.  Text:  Cen- 
tury Readings  in  English  Literature.    Professor  Smith. 

30f\v.  The  English  Romantic  Movement  (six  credits). 

9:00  T.  Th.  S. 

The  chief  poems  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats,  preceded  by  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
most  significant  Pre-romantic  English  poets. 

(Offered  in  1919-1920). 

31  fw.  Victorian  Poetry  (six  credits).         .      9:00  T.  Th.  S. 

A  study  of  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Arnold,  and 
Swinburne,  the  most  noteworthy  minor  poets  of  the 
period  constituting  the  parallel  reading.  Professor 
Smith. 

33s.     The  Short  Story  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  short  story  as  a  type  of  prose  fic- 
tion, with  especial  emphasis  on  the  short  story  in 
English.    Professor  Bryson. 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose  (three  credits). 

8:00  T.  Th.  S. 

(Offered  in  1919-1920). 

Cofw.  English  Xorel  (six  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  historical  study  of  the  development  of  the  English 
novel.    Professor  Bryson. 

36fw.  American  Literature  (six  credits).       10:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  studv  based  on  Page's  Chief  American  Poets, 
with  reports  and  lectures  on  the  prose  of  the  period. 
(Offered  in  1919-1920). 

38fw.  Elizabethan  Drama  (six  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  first-hand  study  of  the  drama  between  Udall  and 
Shirley,  with  emphasis  upon  Shakespeare. 
(Offered  in  1919-1920). 


The  Modem  Drama  (three  credits).       10:80  T.  Th.  S. 
(Offered  in  1919-1920). 
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41.      Old  English  o)id  Middle  English  {nine  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  P. 

The  course  includes  a  historical  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language.  It  is  required  of  all 
students  making  English  their  major.  Texts:  Bright's 
Anglo-Saxon  Reader  and  the  Oxford  Chaucer.  Pro- 
fessor Bryson. 

42s      Contemporary  English  Poetry  (three  credtis) . 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Extensive  reading  in  the  poetry  of  Henley,  Kipling, 
Francis  Thompson,  Meredith,  Hardy,  Bridges,  Yeats, 
Noyes,  and  Masefield.    Professor  Smith. 

43w.    Milton  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  careful  study  in  class  of  Paradise  Lost  and  the 
better  minor  poems;  a  critical  reading  of  Paradise  Re- 
gained, preceded  by  a  survey  of  English  Puritanism. 
Professor  Smith. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

DR.  LOCK  HART 
PROFESSOR  HALL 

'21  f.      The  Hebrew  Nation    (three  credits). 

1 1 :80  T.  Th.  S. 

The  Pentateuch  as  the  background  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  their  separation,  the  rise  of  the  law,  their  na- 
tional life  to  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  Genesis  to  I 
Kings.    Professor  Hall. 

22W.     HUtory  and  Literature  of  the  Jcies  (three  credits). 

11:80  T.  Th.  S. 

Hebrew  history  and  literature  from  the  Division  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  Coming  of  Christ.  Professor 
Hall. 

28fi      The  Lift'  and  Teaching  of  Jchiih  (three  credits). 

1  I  :80  T.  Th.  S. 

Rapid  outline  of  His  life  based  on  harmony  of  the 
Gotptlt.  Study  of  the  principal  teachings  of  Jesus. 
Professor  Hall. 
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Course  13  or  34  in  the  Department  of  English  Bible  in 
the  College  of  the  Bible  may  be  counted  toward  the  A.  B. 
degree  instead  of  21  or  23  above,  and  are  specially  recom- 
mended to  students  registered  for  ministerial  preparation. 

31Sum.  Messianic  Prophecy   (nine  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  survey  of  the  work  of  Old  Testament  Prophets 
and  its  bearing  upon  their  Messianic  announcements. 
An  exegetical  study  of  all  the  leading  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament  that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messi- 
anic.   Only  in  summer  term.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

32f\v.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament  (six  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  careful  study  of  selected  literature  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures. 
Professor  Lockhart. 

•  33s.     Monuments  and  the  Bible  (three  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pal- 
estinian monuments  recently  discovered,  with  their 
bearings  on  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  Professor 
Lockhart. 

Nearly  all  of  these  courses  are  required  for  the  A.  B. 
.  degree  on  the  well-recognized  principle  that  no  education 
L  is  truly  broad  or  complete  which  does  not  include  a  fair  ac- 
^  quaintance  with  the  Book  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  Source 
of  Christianity.    The  Bible  is  presented  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  frank  faith  in  its  religious  value,  but  not  from  any  sec- 
tarian bias. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  (iREEK 

PROFESSOR  LOCKHART 

Elementary  Greek  (ten  credits).         8  M.  T.  W.  Th.  F. 

Three  ends  are  sought:  (1)  a  working  vocabulary 
of  the  language;  (2)  a  knowledge  of  its  grammatical 


j  lfw. 
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principles;  (3)  an  ability  to  use  this  vocabulary  and 
apply  these  principles,  whether  for  a  literary  or  an 
exegetical  purpose. 

2s.       Greek  Composition  {three  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Translation  of  English  into  Greek  with  drills  in 
grammar  and  passages  in  the  Anabasis. 

12f.     Composition  and  Reading  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Further  selections  from  the  Anabasis,  with  sight 
translation;  prose  composition,  with  a  review  of  Syn- 
tax. 

13w.   Reading  Course  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 
Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  word  study  and  Syntax. 

14s.     Plato  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  Apology  and  Crito,  with  word  study  and  style. 

21  f.     Homer's  Iliad  or  Odetsy  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F. 

Three  books,  scansion,  mythology  and  life  in  the 
Homeric  age. 

22w.    Greek  Oratory  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F. 

Demosthenes,  On  the  Crown. 
:;if.     Creek  Tragedy  (three  credits) . 

I  1  ::;o  T.  Th.  S. 

Sophocles,  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  the  Greek  theater 
and  drama. 

Not  offered  in  1!HX-I<>. 

'»2w.     Aristotle  {three  credits) . 

I I  :30  T.  Th.  S. 
Constitution  of  Athens  and  Niehomachian  Ethics. 

.      /.titer  Curl:   it  line  credits). 

1 1  :80  T.  Th.  S 

I'm    ;  ;  <     from  I'lutarrh  and  Lucian. 
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34s.     Modern  Greek  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  comparison  of  modern  forms  with  the  literary 
language.  Special  attention  to  the  tendencies  of  mod- 
ern tongues. 

36.      New  Testament  Greek  (nine  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Selections  by  different  writers  with  attention  to  Hel- 
lenistic forms  and  Hebraisms.  Style  of  each  author 
noted.  Credits  for  this  course  may  be  given  for  any 
term  separately. 

For  other  courses,  see  College  of  the  Bible. 

Courses  1  and  2  above,  may  be  offered  as  one  en- 
trance unit,  or  as  a  Freshman  College  course,  which 
must  be  followed  by  nine  more  credits  in  Greek. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

PROIESSOR  ROBERTS. 

A  periodical  fee  of  60c  per  term  is  used  to  purchase  high- 
class  magazine  material  (at  a  reduced  rate),  which  is  used 
one  day  in  each  week,  with  reference  to  books  in  the  library 
to  interpret  it. 

llf.     History  of  Medieval  Europe  (three  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Introductory  course,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
comparatively    unitary    ancient    period    and  modern 
nationalism.    Students  should  take  this  course  first. 

12w.     Modern  Europe  to  1815  (three  credits). 

8  or  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

13s.     Europe  Since  1815  (thre  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
For  the  three  courses  above,  the  three  volumes  of 
History  of  Modern  Europe  by  Robinson  and  Beard 
*  will  be  used. 
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21fw.  History  of  England  (six  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Cross'  History  of  Greater  Britain. 

23s.     Lathi  America  (three  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Mexico,  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  etc. 

24f.     U.  S.  History — The  Colonies  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

25vv.    U.  S.  History— 1789-1865  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

26s.    V.  S.  History— Since  1865  (three  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

31f.     Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

A  critical  study  of  the  period  from  1763  to  1815, 
with  special  stress  upon  the  French  Revolution.  Text: 
The  Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe,  by  Bourne. 

32w.    Modern  Germany  (three  credits). 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:   The  Making  of  Modern  Germany,  by  Priest. 

88t.     ( 'out  ( in  pom  i y  European  History  (three  credits) . 

11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Text:    (iihlon's  The  New  Map  of  Europe. 

iif.    History  of  Japan  {1hrH  orodtit).  8  M.  W.  F. 

|2w.    History  <>i  ('In mi  (three  credit »).  8  M.  W.  F. 

18      History  oj  India  {thrss  credits) .  8  M.  W.  F. 

Especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influence 

Japan.  Chin;i,  and  India  have  had  upon  European  af- 
fairs. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

PROFESSOR  TO  BE  ELECTED. 

llf.     Ovid  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Ovid  or  Virgil's  Aeneid,  with  prosody,  composition, 
Syntax  and  sight  reading. 

12\v.    Livy  (three  credits) .  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy,  Books  XXI-XXII.    The  syntax  of  the  Latin 
verb. 

13s.     Tacitus  (three  credits.)  9  M.  W.  F. 

Livy  continued  or  the  Germania  and  Agricola  of 
Tacitus.    A  critical  study  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

24f.     Cicero  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Cicero,  De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia. 

tw.    Pliny  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Letters  of  Cicero  or   Pliny.     Private  life  of  the 
Romans. 

26s.     Horace  (three  credits) .  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Horace,  Odes,  Epodes,  versification. 

37f.     Roman  satire  (three  credits) . 

Horace,  Books  I-II,  or  Juvenal.  Latin. 

a88w.    Roman  Comedies  (three  credits) . 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 

39s.     Roman  Philosophy  (three  credits). 

Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura;  or  Cicero,  De  Natura 
Deorum. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER. 

llf.      Solid  Geometry  (three  credits).      8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Preparation  for  this  course  includes  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Algebra  at  least  through  quadratic  equa- 
tions, and  a  mastery  of  Plane  Geometry.  Required. 
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12w.    Plane  Trigonometry  {three  credits). 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
A  study  of  the  trigonometric  functions  and  inverse 
functions,  and  a  large  number  of  formulas  dealing  with 
their  relations;  trigonometric  equations;  the  solution 
of  the  right  and  oblique  triangle.  Required. 

13s.     College  Algebra  {three  credits)..  . 

8  or  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
A  thorough  review  of  quadratic  equations,  with  ad- 
vanced chapters  on  complex  numbers,  permutations 
and  combinations,  probability,  theory  of  equations, 
determinants,  and  partial  and  continued  fractions. 
Required. 

14s.     Surveying  {three  credits) .  1:30  Th. 

All  ordinary  problems  of  the  practical  land  sur- 
veyor. A  liberal  amount  of  field  practice,  with  a  good 
surveyor's  transit.    Not  offered  in  1919. 

22f.     Spherical  Trigonometry  {two  credits). 

1:30  T.  Th. 

Formulas  derived,  and  applied  to  the  solution  of  right 
and  oblique  spherical  triangles.  Application  to  the 
celestial  sphere. 

21  fw.  /'hi tie  Analytic  (1  camelry  {six  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  equation  to  the 
locus;  translation  of  geometric  conditions  into  alge- 
braic terms.    Prerequisites,  Courses  11,  12  and  13. 

2  1s.     Solid  Analytic  (icomvtry  {three  credits). 

1  1  :30  M.  W.  F. 

2.ris.      Statistics  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

28  dill*  Astronomy  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Largely  descriptive,  intended  primarily  as  a  culture 
course.     Offered  in  summer,  1919. 

33h.     History  of  Mathematics  {three  credits). 
Not  offered  in  1919. 
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36f\v.  Advanced  Algebra  (six  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

31f\v.  Differential  Calculus  {six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

In  this  course  a  large  number  of  formulas  for  dif- 
ferentiation are  derived  and  these  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  great  variety  of  problems. 

32s.     Integral  Calculus  {three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

A  continuation  of  Course  31fw.  After  developing 
standard  formulas  of  integration,  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  exercises  are  solved. 

41f\v.  Theoretical  Mechanics  {six  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 

Open  to  seniors  or  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  who  have  had  courses  31fw  and  32s. 

34w.    Theory  of  Equations  (three  credits).      11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Prerequisites,  Courses  llf,  12w,  and  13s. 

42s.     Advanced  Mathematics  (three  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Subject  to  be  selected. 

35s.     Synthetic  Projective  Geometry  (three  credits). 
Not  offered  in  1919. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

PROFESSOR  J.  R.  RICHARDS 
ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR  TO  BE  SELECTED 

GERMAN. 

Afws.  Beginners'  German  (niyie  credits).  8  M.  W.  F. 

Study  of  German  Grammar  and  reading  of  suitable 
texts. 

Hf.     Second  Year  German  (three  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  grammar  and  drill  in  German  conversa- 
tion. Study  of  Bacon's  "Advanced  German  Composi- 
tion." Reading  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  texts 
of  moderate  difficulty. 
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12w.    Continuation  of  llf  (three  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

Reading  of  interesting  German  plays  and  novels. 
Completion  of  Bacon's  "Advanced  German  Composi- 
tion." 

13s.     Introduction  to  the  Classics  (three  credits). 

8  T.  Th.  S. 

Study  of  Lessing's  "Minna  von  Barnhelm"  and  Schil- 
leg's  "Wilhelm  Tell." 

21f.     Third  Year,  German  Classics  (three  credits). 

10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Study  of  Lessing's  life  and  works.  Reading  of 
"Nathan  der  Weise"  and  "Emilia  Galoti." 

22\v.    German  Classics  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Study  of  Goethe's  life  and  works.  Reading  of 
"Dichtung  und  Warheit,"  "Iphigenie,"  and  "Torquato 
Tasso."  Texts  read  may  vary.  Prerequisite  German 
21f.  or  equivalent. 

23s.     German  Classics  (three  credits).  10:30  M.  W.  F. 

Study  of  Schiller's  life  and  works.  Reading  of 
"Maria  Stuart,"  "Die  Rauber"  and  "Don  Karlos."  Texts 
read  may  vary.  An  essay  will  be  required  in  this 
course.     Prerequisite  German  22. 

34fws.  Nineteenth  Centwry  Drama  (nine  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  literary  and  cultural  movements  in  Germany 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

FRENCH. 

Afvvs.  Elementary  French  (nine  credits).  0  T.  Th.  S. 

Study  of  Prefer  and  Squair's  "French  Grammar." 
Reading  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  easy  texts  with 

converse tion  • 

llfw.  Sophomore  French  (nix  creditn).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Advanced  Grammar,  Composition  and  Conversation. 
Selected  readings  of  representative  texts  of  French 
literature. 
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12s.     Continuation  of  llw.  (three  credits).      10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Introduction  to  the  French  classics.  Study  of  Cor- 
neille's  "Le  Cid"  and  "Polyencte." 

23f\vs.  Introduction  to  the  French  Classics.      11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Study  of  the  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine. 
Lectures,  parallel  reading  and  reports. 

34.      History  of  French  Literature  (three  credits). 

A  course  especially  arranged  for  those  who  intend 
to  teach  French. 

SPANISH. 

Afws.  Elementary  Spanish  (nine  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Study  of  Hill's  and  Ford's  "Spanish  Grammar." 
Reading  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  easy  texts  with 
conversation. 

12.      Second  Year  Spanish  (nine  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  a  number  of  short  stories  with  one  long 
novel,  and  the  completion  of  a  composition  book. 

23.      Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (nine  credits). 

11:30  M.  W.  F. 

The  more  difficult  novels  and  dramas  with  parallel 
reading  and  the  study  of  M.  Luria's  "Correspondencia 
Comercial." 

34.       History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

A  course  specially  arranged  for  those  who  intend  to 
teach  Spanish.  Reading  of  "Don  Quixote"  and  several 
of  the  more  important  plays  of  the  golden  age  of  the 
Spanish  literature. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

PROFESSOR  E.  W.  MCDIARMII) 

21f.  Elementary  Phychology  (three  credits).  9  T.  Th.  S. 
22w.    Elementary  Logic  (three  credits) .  9  T.  Th..  S. 

23s.     Elementary  Ethics  (three  credits) .  9  T.  Th.  S. 
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34.      History  of  Philosophy  {nine  credits).     10:30  M.  W.  F. 

An  introduction  to  philosophical  thought,  and  in- 
cludes a  study  of  Greek,  Medieval  and  Modern  Phil- 
osophy. Text  with  parallel  readings  from  original 
sources. 

35f.     Social  Psychology  (three  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

37f.     Plato  (two  credits).  11:30  W.  F. 

Source  study,  discussions  and  a  thesis. 
Not  offered  in  1917-18. 

38s.     Comparative  Religion  (three  credits).         9  M.  W.  F. 

A  systematic  study  of  some  of  the  historic  religions 
with  special  relation  to  the  problems  of  missions,  as 
well  as  other  cultural  values. 

82f.     Experimental  Psychology  (two  credits) .     11:30  T.  Th. 
A  first  course  in  experimental  psychology. 

33w.    Psychology  of  Religion  (six  credits).  9  M.  W.  F. 

Psychological  phenomena  manifested  in  the  religious 
experiences  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  peoples,  such 
as  trances,  mysticism,  ecstacy,  religious  epidemics, 
revivals,  conversion,  etc.  Lectures  and  parallel  read- 
ing. 

43w.     Abnormal  I'sycholoyy  ( I  line  credits ) .    11:30  M.  W.  V. 

A  study  of  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mind  and 
symptoms  of  abnormality. 

44h.      Ad  ra  need  f'sychohtg  y  {three  credits)  .     10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Attention,  feelings,  emotions,  and  will. 

iiw.    Kami  [two  ortditi),  8  W.  F. 

12s.     Recent  Vhilonophy  {two  crcditi),  8  T.  Th.  S. 

An  examination  of*  the  present  tendencies  in  phil- 

otophy, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Design  of  the  couses  offered  in  this  department  is 
to  lead  students  to  an  understanding-  of  the  principles  under- 
lying- state  and  city  governments,  and  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
social  and  economic  principles. 

33\vs.  Constitutional  Law  (four  credits).         11:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Text:    McLain's  Cases. 

14f.      State  and  National  Government  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F. 

Text :    New  American,  Gov.  Young. 
20fw.  American  Elementary  Law  (six  credits). 

9  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:  Towne.. 
I5w.   Government  of  England  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F. 

Text:     Macy's  "Government  of  England." 

25s.     Comparative  Constitutional  Law  (three  credits). 

9  M.  W.  F. 

Text:    Ogg,  and  assigned  work. 

17w.    Political  Science  (three  credits).  10:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Introduction  to  Political  Science,  Gettell. 

33.       The  Science  of  Jurisprudence  (three  credits). 

8  M.  W.  F. 

Text:    H.  Taylor. 

38\v.     International  Law  (three  credits).        10:30  M.  W.  F 
Text:  Hershey. 

39f.     American  Diplomacy  (three  credits).  8  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:  Fish. 

Special  Lectures  upon  "The  Jury  System,"  "Texas  and 
Federal  Judiciary,"  "City   Departments  and   Courts,"  and 
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"Trusts  and  Monopolies,"  will  be  given  during  the  year  by 
the  leading  attorneys  of  Fort  Worth. 

ECONOMICS. 

The  general  principles  of  Economics  as  found  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  concepts,  Land,  Capital  and  Labor;  Rent, 
Interest  and  Wage;  Money,  Credit,  Banking  and  Taxation; 
also  many  of  the  questions  in  "National  Economics"  are 
studied  in  Course  21. 

21.      Economics  (nine  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    Taussig's,  two  volumes,  and  lectures. 

42w.    History  of  Economic  Thought  (three  credits). 

10:30  T.  Th.  S. 
Text:    Haney's  "History  of  Economic  Thought." 

44s.      Rural  Economics  (three  credits).  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

Text :  Carver. 

46s.     Trusts  (three  credits). 

Text:    "Business  Organization   and  Combination," 
by  Haney.    Not  offered  in  1918-19. 

84w.     History  of  Commerce. 

Text:    Day,  maps,  etc.    Not  offered  in  1919. 

SOCIOLOGY 

24fw.   Sociology  (six  credits). 
Text:    I  lanes. 

:;:.w.    City  I'rohlcms,  Social  and  Economic  (three  credits). 

11:80  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:     Chapters  from  Heard.     Lectures.  Assigned 

work. 

37b.     City  Coccrnmoit  ( t hrcc,  credits) .  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:    "The    Government    of    American  Cities," 
Monroe. 
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THE  BRITE  COLLEGE 

OF 

The  Bible 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Eugene  H.  Holmes,  Gainesville,  Texas  July  1,  1920 

Van  Zandt  Jarvis,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  July  1,  1920 

Millard  Patterson,  El  Paso,  Texas  July  1,  1920 

L.  D.  Anderson,  Secretary,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  .July  1,  1921 
C.  W.  Gibson,  Vice-President,  Waxahachie,  Tex.  .July  1,  1921 

L.  C.  Brite,  Marfa,  Texas  July  1,  1921 

Dr.  Bacon  Saunders,  President,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. July  1,  1919 
James  Harrison,  Treasurer,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  .July  1,  1919 
John  W.  Kerns,  Austin,  Texas  July  1,  1919 


FACULTY 

EDWARD  McSHANE  WAITS  A.  B„ 

President  of  the  University. 

(LINTON  LOCK  HART,  A.  ftf.,  Ph.  I),  LL.  I)., 

Professor  of  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

COLBY  D.  HALL.  A.  M., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Enylish  Bible,  and  Social  Service. 

CHALMERS  McPHERSON, 

Professor  of  New  Testament  Christianity. 
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RELATION  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  founded  by  the  generosity 
of  L.  C.  Brite  in  1914,  having  separate  charter,  trustees  and 
property  from  Texas  Christian  University,  is  a  corporation 
legally  distinct  from  the  University  corporation.  It  is 
located,  however,  on  the  campus  of  the  University,  provides 
for  interchange  of  class  work,  and  is  one  of  the  constituent 
colleges  of  the  University. 

The  buildings  and  equipment  of  this  College,  as  well  as 
other  items  of  general  information,  are  described  in  the  first 
part  of  this  Catalogue,  along  with  those  of  the  University 
as  a  whole. 

STANDARDS  REQUIRED  OF  STUDENTS 

Students  in  this  College  are  expected  to  have  such  a 
voluntary  interest  not  only  in  Christian  living,  but  in  church 
activity  as  is  harmonious  with  the  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion. Failure  to  show  such  an  interest,  and  disregard  of  ad- 
monition from  the  Faculty,  will  be  sufficient  ground  for  with- 
drawing the  privileges  of  the  College  from  any  student  at 
any  time.  Likewise,  failure  to  show  earnest  application  to 
work,  as  evidenced  by  class  attendance,  grades,  chapel  at- 
tendance, work  in  Ministerial  Association  and  such  general 
duties,  will  also  be  sufficient  grounds  for  withdrawing  the 
privileges  of  this  College,  even  though  it  may  not  involve  sus- 
pension from  the  University. 

All  regulations  as  to  conduct,  classification,  grade,  etc.,  of 
the  I'niversity  are  in  force  in  this  College.  All  changes  in 
work  must  be  reported  to  the  Dean  for  approval. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  College  of  the  Bible  is  to 
train  men  who  will  devote  their  lives  to  the  preaching  of  the 
pel,  as  a  vocation.    Courses  are  also  arranged  for  those 
who  wish  to  prepare  for  other  forms  of  Christian  service. 

The  basil  of  all  the  courses  is  an  extensive  study  of  the 
B  bis  Itself;  first  of  all,  in  the  language  in  which  the  student 
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does  his  thinking,  English;  then  in  the  original  tongues.  With 
these  are  studies  of  Christianity  in  history,  of  the  conditions 
peculiar  to  our  own  times  and  of  the  art  of  applying  Bible 
truths  to  the  practical  problems  of  our  day.  It  is  believed 
that  this  preparation,  aided  by  the  cultural  courses  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  worthily  prepare  men  for 
practical  and  effective  leadership  in  the  churches. 

Four  courses  are  offered,  as  follows: 

I.    THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 

With  the  exception  of  the  unusual  cases  described  under 
the  "English"  Course  below,  all  candidates  for  the  ministry 
are  expected  to  follow  this  classical  Course  to  completion,  for 
which  they  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

To  matriculate  for  this  course,  the  student  must  present 
fourteen  units  of  approved  High  School  work;  or  he  may  be 
admitted  conditionally  with  twelve.  These  may  be  approved 
either  by  certificate  of  an  Affiliated  High  School,  or  by  the 
regular  College  Entrance  examinations.  Students  who  are 
lacking  in  these  units  may  make  them  up  in  the  Academy  of 
the  University. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COMPLETION  AND  GRADUATION 

1.  The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

2.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  credits  of  work  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible,  including  credits  accepted  from  other 
schools  of  like  character. 

3.  The  135  credits  must  include  the  123  credits  specified 
below  in  column  3  of  the  Tabulated  courses.  This  leaves  12 
elective,  or  if  Hebrew  be  counted  on  the  A.  B.,  it  leaves  33 
elective. 

1.  Thirty-six  Bible  College  credits  are  allowed  to  count 
on  the  A.  B.,  and  to  recount  on  the  B.  D.  degree.  This  en- 
ables the  student  to  complete  both  courses  in  six  years. 
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5.  If  Hebrew  is  used  to  satisfy  a  "foreign  language"  or 
a  "minor"  requirement  toward  the  A.  B.,  it  is  considered  a 
College  of  Arts  subject,  and  may  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
36  recounted;  in  this  case  it  does  not  count  in  the  number  of 
B.  D.,  but  will  satisfy  the  requirement  for  Hebrew. 

II.    THE  MISSIONARY  COURSE 

The  missionary  must  have  a  preparation  as  full  as  the 
minister,  and  the  requirements  vary  but  little.  This  College 
does  not  undertake  to  offer  the  technical  courses  in  the  sci- 
ence of  Foreign  Missions,  and  native  languages  (except 
French,  German  and  Spanish)  but  expects  its  students  to 
spend  a  year  at  the  College  of  Missions,  Indianapolis  (or 
other  approved  school),  before  going  to  the  field.  For  this 
reason,  a  course  is  arranged  one  year  shorter  than  the  B.  D. 
course.  It  includes  the  A.  B.  degree  and  two  years  of  Bible 
College  work.  By  recounting  the  36  credits  as  allowed,  it  can 
be  completed  one  year  after  the  A.  B.  Degree.  Those  who 
complete  the  requirements  will  receive  a  diploma. 

The  Bible  studies  required  for  it  are  specified  in  the  tabu- 
lated list  below,  column  4. 

III.    THE  ENGLISH  COURSE 

There  will  always  be  men  whose  age  and  lack  of  early 
education  prevent  them  from  undertaking  a  full  course  of 
ministerial  training,  yet  who  are  capable  of  valuable  service 
in  the  ministry.  For  this  class  the  English  course  is  de- 
sign<  I.  Its  requirements  have  been  determined,  out  of  expe- 
rience,  to  afford  the  student  the  most  practical  course  at  the 
minimum  of  time  and  expense. 

This  course  must,  not  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
longer  course,  whet)  a  student  has  opportunity  to  take  the 
latter.     Any  student  who  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty 
hould  talc  the  Classical  course  may  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  enrolling  for  the  English  course. 

The  course,  including  some  English  and  History  from  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  covers  three  years  of  work. 
ThO  e  who  complete  it  will  he  granted  an  English  Ministerial 
Diploma. 
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REQUIREMENTS 

It  is  strongly  urged  that  a  High  School  course  be  com- 
pleted before  beginning  this  course,  but  only  7  units  will  be 
required.    These  must  include:    English  3,  History  2. 

Of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  English  11 
(9  credits)  ;  English  24  (6  credits) ;  and  any  College  History 
(9  credits)  ;  Philosophy  21,  22,  23  (9  credits) ;  and  Sociology 
(  3  credits)  ;  total  of  36  credits. 

Of  work  in  the  College  of  the  Bible,  81  credits  as  specified 
in  the  tabulated  list  below,  column  5. 

Electives  18  credits;  total  135  credits. 

IV.    THE  CHURCH  WORKERS'  COURSE 

Many  persons  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  more  efficient 
service  in  the  volunteer  work  of  the  local  church,  and  have 
but  limited  time  for  preparation.  If  such  persons  can  spend 
one  year  in  the  College,  it  will  be  an  inestimable  help  to  the 
work,  and  a  great  delight  to  the  worker. 

For  these  workers  a  one  year's  course  is  arranged.  The 
subjects  are  specified  in  the  tabulated  list  below,  column  6. 
It  consists  of  51  credits.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  those 
who  complete  it. 

V.  VISITORS 

Others  than  the  above,  who  are  mature,  by  paying  the 
Visitor's  fee,  may  enroll  as  Visitors,  securing  the  privilege 
of  attendance  upon  classes,  without  examination,  or  credit, 
and  without  any  privilege  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

STUDENTS  OF  ACADEMY  GRADE 

The  University  maintains  an  Academy  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  students  who  must  complete  some  of  the  entrance 
units  for  admission  to  College  standing.  Ministerial  students 
who  can  not  present  as  many  as  12  units  may,  by  paying  the 
regular  tuition,  enroll  in  the  Academy  and  complete  there. 
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A  limited  number  of  Academy  tuition  credits  is  provided, 
covering  the  cost  of  this  tuition.  These  will  be  granted 
only  in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  mature  men  who  have 
proved  their  worth  and  ability  by  some  success  in  preaching. 
Young  students  are  expected  to  prove  their  fitness  and  deter- 
mination by  completing  the  Academy  grade  before  receiving 
aid. 

Any  student  in  doubt  as  to  his  entrance  units  should  write 
to  the  College,  stating  his  case,  and  asking  for  information. 

ORDER  OF  TAKING  THE  CLASSES 

This  College  departs  from  the  plan  of  requiring  the  A.  B. 
degree  before  beginning  the  Bible  work,  for  two  reasons. 
A  student  will  have  a  better  foundation  of  faith  and  compre- 
hension, if  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  are  in- 
stilled into  his  thinking  along  with  his  development  in  science 
and  literature.  Second,  he  will  begin  preaching  earlier,  and 
will  learn  to  preach  by  preaching,  and  retain  better  his  evan- 
gelistic zeal.  At  the  same  time,  the  College  will  guard  against 
allowing  work  that  requires  trained  thinking  to  be  taken  by 
unprepared  students.  For  this  reason,  no  work  will  be  cred- 
ited toward  the  B.  I),  degree  if  taken  before  the  student  has 
\'l  units;  only  \)  credits  taken  while  in  the  Freshman  year, 
and  L8  in  the  Sophomore  will  be  allowed  to  count  on  the 
B.  I).  These  must  be  selected  from  the  courses  numbered  less 
than  .",<». 

TABULATED  LIST  OF  COURSES 

lor  convenience,  the  list  of  courses  offered  in  this  College 
are  here  sel  down,  with  abbreviated  titles.  These  explana- 
tions will  make  the  list  clear: 

1.  Column  one  indicates  the  rank  of  the  course  as  well 
as  its  catalogue  number.  All  courses  marked  between  11  and 
!!♦  ait  first  vein  courses;  the  20'l  are  second  year,  the  80'l  are 
third  year,  and  the  10's  are  fourth  year  courses.  EleetivCH 
have  figure     in  parenthesis. 

L'.  The  figures  following  each  branch  indicate  its  value  in 
tarmj   of  efWUtn.     A  credit  is  one  hour's  recitation  per  week 
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for  one  term,  i.  e.,  a  class  reciting  three  times  a  week  for  one 
term  is  worth  three  credits,  for  three  terms  is  worth  nine 
credits,  etc. 

3.  Column  three  lists  the  studies  required  for  the  B.  D. 
Course;  Column  four  for  the  Missionary,  Column  five  for  the 
English  Course,  and  Column  six  for  the  Church  Workers' 
Course. 


THE  BIBLE 
In  English 

History  and  Literature. 

Col.  1.         Col.  2.          Col.  3.  Col.  4.     Col.  5.  Col.  6. 

Number.         Name           B.  D.  Mission.  English.  Workers. 

13       0.  T.  History           9  9             9  9 

31  Mes.  Proph              6  6             6  6 

32  O.  T.  Lit.  (6)   

33  Monuments  (3)  .... 

23       Gospels                     9  9             9  9 

11       Acts  and  Apost         9  9              9  9 


Exegesis  and  Doctrine 

34  Hermeneutics    3  3  3  3 

35  Exegesis  (Epis.)  6  6  6  6 
25       Doctrine:  and  P....    9              9  9 

40       Christ.  Doc.  (6).. 


Criticism 

43       O.  T.  Introd.  (3).. 
42       N.  T.  Introd   3 

In  Hebrew  and  Greek 

39       Hebrew    1   12 

48  Hebrew  II   9 

49  Hebrew  Adv.  (6)  . 

36       N.  T.  Greek   9 

41       Greek  Exeg   9 

47       H.  Greek  (6)  
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THE  CHURCH 
History 

Col.  1.         Col.  2.  Col.  3.    Col.  4.     Col.  5.     Col.  6. 

Number.        Name  B.  D.    Mission.  English.  Workers. 

44       Church  Hist   9  9  9 

46       Missions  Hist   3  3 


In  Practice 

30       Homiletics  and.... 

Pastoral  Duties.  ..    6  6  6 

39       Rel.  Educ   3  3  3  3 

38       Social  Chr   3  3  3 

45       Social  Service          3  3  3 

37  Mission  Prob   3  3  3  3 

16       Pulpit  Speak    3  3  3 

38  Comp.  Rel.  (4) 
Psych.  Rel.  (6) 

Total   123  84  84  51 

Electives    12  15 

Arts  College    36 

135  135  51 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  (In  Detail) 

DEPARTMENT  1.    The  Bible:    In  English 

L8.       Old  Tent  i  incut  History  (nine  credits).         9  T.  Th.  S. 

Text:     American  Standard  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, with  library  references,  and  lectures. 
Offered  in  1917-18  and  alternate  years. 

81Sum.  Old  Te$tainsni  {Messianic)  Prophecy  (six  credit s) . 

Only  in  the  summer  term.    Dr.  Lockhart. 
Lit  i r<i  t  ii  re  of  the  Old  Text  o  meat  (nix  credits). 

1:80  M.  W.  F. 

Prief  survey  of  the  kinds  of  literature  in  the  Old 

T<  ttment  compared  with  other  ancient  literatures. 

ClOM  itttdy  of  many  Psalms,  certain  Minor  Prophets 
and  the  Hook  of  Job.    Dr.  Lockhart. 
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33s.     Monuments  cutd  the  Bible  (three  credits). 

1:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and 
Palestinian  monuments  as  recently  discovered  and 
translated,  with  their  bearings  on  the  Bible.  Dr. 
Lockhart.  11:30  M.  W.  F. 

34.       The  Gospels  (nine  credits). 

The  facts  of  the  Gospels,  Jesus  in  the  light  of  His 
own  day,  and  His  teachings  for  His  own  and  the  pres- 
ent times.  A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  lectures,  as- 
signed readings.  Offered  in  1918-19  and  alternate 
years.    Mr.  Hall. 

tl.      Acts  of  Apostles  and  Later  Apostolic  History  (nine 


A  careful  study  of  the  book  "Acts  of  the  Apostles" 
with  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church;  including  the 
historical  connection  of  the  Epistles;  covering  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  church  with  all  recorded  apostolic 
labors  to  the  close  of  the  first  century.  Mr.  McPher- 
son. 

34f.     Hermeneutics  (three  credits) .  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  interpretation,  with 
practice  in  the  use  of  Scripture  passages;  using  as  text 
book  Lockhart's  "Principles  of  Interpretation."  Mr. 
McPherson. 

35ws.  Exegesis  of  Epistles  (six  credits).         11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

The  New  Testament  Epistles  studied  on  the  basis  of 
the  principles  of  interpretation.  Different  Epistles 
will  be  selected  in  different  years.    Mr.  McPherson. 

25.      Doctrine  and  Practices  of  the  New  Testament  Church 


A  careful  study  of  the  New  Testament,  presenting 
fundamental  teachings  and  practices  of  the  primitive 
church,  including  the  Covenants;  the  Divinity  of  Jesus; 
the  Creed  of  Christianity;  the  Church;  the  Kingdom; 
Christian  Faith;  Repentance;  the  Confession  of  The 
Christ;  Christian  Baptism;  Christian  Stewardship  in 
Property;   Prayer;   The   Lord's   Supper;   The  Lord's 


credits) . 


10:30  T.  Th.  S. 


(  vine  credits) . 


1:30  M.  W.  F. 
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Day;  The  Hcly  Spirit;  Christian  Unity;  The  Resurrec- 
tion; The  Judgment  and  Eternal  Life.  Mr.  McPher- 
son. 

40.       Christian  Doctrine  (six  credits).  T.  Th. 

An  advanced  course  in  Doctrine,  designed  only  for 
students  who  have  had  much  of  the  Bible  in  other 
courses,  preferably  those  who  read  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
Prerequisite,  Course  35.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

42s.     New  Testament  Introduction  (three  credits). 

A  brief  course,  including  a  history  of  the  Greek 
text  and  canon  of  the  New  Testament,  including  the 
integrity  and  genuineness  of  the  books.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

43w.    Old  Testament  Introduction  (three  credits). 
A  course  similar  to  42.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

1.  Bible  Lectures — Mr.  McPherson  offers  a  course  of 
about  thirty-five  lectures  on  New  Testament  themes  and  given 
weekly.    These  are  open  to  all  and  free. 

DEPARTMENT  II.    The  Bible  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

89,       Hebrew  I.    Beginning  Hebrew  (twelve  credits). 

A  mastery  of  the  first  eight  chapters  of  Genesis, 
using  Harper's  text-books.  Reading  from  later  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  and  I.  Samuel.  Grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  most  frequent  words  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Offered  in  HM H-1J>  and  alternate  years.  Dr.  Lock- 
hart. 

IX.       Hebrew  II.     Reading*  and  Syntax  (nine  credits), 

Extensive  readingi  In  the  historic  and  poetie  books 

Of  the  Old  Testament,  with  Hebrew  Syntax.  One  term 
of  careful  exegctical  study  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Dr. 
Lockhart. 

Offered  in  I  !H  7  IK  and  alternate  years. 

<\'J.       l/rbrrw  III.   KfvgvHiH  in  the  Prophet*  {§4x  credits). 

Exegctical  work  on  the  Hebrew  text  in  Isaiah,  Hosea, 
and  Nahum,  with  textual  criticisms.    Dr.  Lockhart. 
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36.      New  Testament  Greek  {nine  credits). 

A  course  premilinary  to  Greek  Exegesis,  including 
liguistic  peculiarities,  New  Testament  grammar  and 
readings  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Greek  New  Tes- 
tament. Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Testament,  Cony- 
beare  and  Stock's  selections  from  LXX,  and  Burton's 
Moods  and  Tenses,  with  reference  to  Buttman  and 
Winer.  Prerequisites,  two  years  in  Classical  Greek. 
Dr.  Lockhart. 

41.       Greek  Exegesis  (nine  credits). 

Rapid  translation  and  interpretation  of  Paul's  Epis- 
tles, followed  by  a  special  study  in  Romans,  analysis, 
word  study,  translations,  and  moods.  Must  be  pre- 
ceded by  Courses  36  and  37.  Offered  in  1917-18  and 
alternate  years  in  three  courses  of  three  credits  each. 
Dr.  Lockhart. 

47.       Hellenistic  Greek  (six  credits). 

Readings  from  the  Septuagint,  Apocrypha,  Philo, 
Teaching  of  the  Twelve,  and  other  Hellenic  Greek  lit- 
erature, including  comparisons  between  the  Septua- 
gint and  the  Greek  New  Testament.  Given  on  demand. 
In  three  courses,  two  credits  each.    Dr.  Lockhart. 

DEPARTMENT  III.    The  Church:    In  History 

44.       Church  History  (nine  credits).  2:30  M.  W.  F. 

Beginning  with  the  close  of  New  Testament  history 
and  including  the  ancient  and  medieval  periods,  and 
those  of  The  Reformation  and  the  movement  for  the 
Restoration  of  Primitive  Christianity.  Mr.  McPher- 
son. 

46.       The  History  of  Missions  (three  credits). 

The  expansion  of  the  church  in  the  earliest  times 
and  in  the  last  century,  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
problems  and  fields  of  modern  missions.    Mr.  Hall. 
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36.      Homiletics,  Sermon  Building  and  Pastoral  Duties  (six 
credits).  11:30  W.  F. 

The  principles  of  sermon  construction  will  be  studied 
with  the  use  of  text-book  and  lectures;  sermons  will 
be  prepared  and  discussed  in  the  class  room;  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  such  departments  of  service  as 
Administration  of  the  Ordinance  of  Christian  Baptism; 
presiding  at  The  Lord's  Table;  Ordination;  Dedica- 
tions; Marriages;  Funerals;  the  Bible  School;  the 
Prayer  Meeting;  also  the  preacher  in  the  homes  of  the 
people,  in  his  own  home,  in  his  study,  on  the  street,  etc. 
Mr.  McPherson. 

24f.     Sociology  (three  credits).  11:30  T.  Th.  S. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
offered  by  Professor  Cockrell.  It  is  strongly  urged,  but 
not  required,  that  students  take  it  before  the  Course  36, 
below. 

86f.     Social  Christianity  (three  credits).         2:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  social  principles  taught  in  the  Bible, 
especially  by  Jesus,  with  a  survey  of  the  attitudes  of 
the  church  toward  these  in  succeeding  periods.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  lay  out  a  set  program  for  the  preacher 
but  to  acquaint  him  with  the  social  application  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  inspire  him  with  a  vision  of  its  power, 
as  applied  to  the  life  of  the  world.    Mr.  Hall. 

■l-'iw.    Social  Service  (three  credits).  2:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  continuation  of  the  course  in  Social  Christianity, 
applying  1  he  principles  to  specific  lines  of  service.  The 
aim  is  to  furnish  the  preacher  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  a  start  in  the  application  of  the  Gospel  to 
modern  social  conditions,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
work  out  for  himself  such  problems  as  The  Country 
Church,  The  Immigrant,  The  Liquor  Problem,  Charity 
and  <  orrertion,  Recreation,  etc.  Special  attention  is 
fhra  to  the  rural  church,  in  view  of  its  prominence  in 
tin    Southwestern  field.    Mr.  Hall. 
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37s.     The  Problem  of  Missions  (three  credits). 

2:30  M.  W.  F. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  mission- 
ary enterprise;  the  Scriptural  basis;  the  social  demand; 
the  religions  of  the  mission  lands;  and  plans  for  the 
home  base.    Mr.  Hall. 

16.      Pulpit  Speaking  (three  or  six  credits). 

This  course  is  elementary,  designed  to  meet  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  the  beginning  preacher,  and  not  to  take 
the  place  of  a  thorough  course  in  Expression.  It  aims 
to  teach  how  to  use  and  develop  the  voice,  to  correct 
errors  in  speech,  awkwardness,  mannerisms,  etc.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  continue  in  this  course  until  he 
has  met  certain  elementary  requirements  in  his  de- 
livery. Credit  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
ficiency attained,  rather  than  on  time  spent.    Mr.  Hall. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

LECTURES  AND  CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  of  study,  many  lectures 
and  conferences  are  conducted  by  men  of  ability  and  distinc- 
tion, free  and  open  to  the  whole  University. 

THE  LIBRARY 

Besides  the  privilege  of  the  Main  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  student  will  have  access  to  the  new  Library  of 
the  Brite  College  of  the  Bible,  on  the  main  floor  of  the  new 
Brite  Hall.  Besides  books  purchased  by  the  school,  the  library 
contains  excellent  collections  of  the  following  deceased  min- 
isters in  Texas,  given  by  their  widows:  J.  J.  Cramer,  W.  A. 
Boggess,  G.  A.  Lewellyn.  A  donation  by  Dr.  Bacon  Saunders 
of  Fort  Worth  is  also  added. 


PREACHING  EMPLOYMENT 


Students  are  encouraged  to  preach  for  the  nearby  churches 
J  as  soon  as  they  are  advanced  far  enough  to  render  full  value 
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to  the  churches  for  the  income  received.  In  order  to  be  fair 
to  the  churches  and  avoid  abuse  of  the  student  preacher  work, 
all  appointments  are  required  to  be  made  through  the  Fac- 
ulty, or  to  be  reported  to  them  for  approval. 

No  student  below  Sophomore  standing  will  be  permitted 
to  make  regular  appointments  to  preach,  except  in  cases  of 
unusual  maturity  and  experience.  A  competent  speaker  will 
rarely  fail  to  find  employment. 

STUDENT  AID 

"Any  boy  who  desires  to  preach  and  is  willing  to  work, 
can  make  his  way  through  Brite  College  of  the  Bible"  This 
is  the  motto  of  Self  Help,  which  our  facilities  have  enabled 
us  to  adopt  during  the  last  few  years.  No  student  has  been 
turned  a  way  for  lack  of  work  to  make  expenses. 

This  policy  is  made  possible  by  four  lines  of  aid:  First, 
Li  w  Ea  pen8G8.  The  rooms  and  board  in  Goode  Hall  are 
furnished  at  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance,  thus  reducing 
the  cost  of  living  to  the  minimum.  Second,  Free  Tuition. 
Under  certain  restrictions,  as  explained  below.  Third,  Em- 
ployment. Those  who  are  not  ready  to  preach  are  given 
work  according  to  their  skill  and  training,  paid  by  the  hour. 
A  student  without  others  to  support  than  himself  can  earn 
enough  in  this  way  out  of  school  hours  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses. Married  students  can  do  it  with  more  difficulty. 
In  any  event,  the  more  cash  a  student  can  bring  with  him,  the 
If  thil  work  will  take  away  from  his  study  time.  It  is 
mended  that  a  new  student  bring  at  least  $50.00.  Fourth, 
I. mi, i  I'' in id.     See  below: 

A  U  aid  riven  to  a  student  is  planned  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  retain  till  own  spirit  and  habits  of  self-reliance  and 
to  teach  him  how  to  manage,  yet  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
t<>  earn  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

THE   licFADIN   MINISTERIAL  LOAN  FUND 

Through  the  generous  efforts  of  Mr.  I).  (J.  McFadin  of 
Anttfo  donations  have  been  made  by  himself  and  others,  to 
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establish  a  loan  fund  for  the  aid  of  regular  students  in  the 
Brite  College  of  the  Bible. 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  deprive  a  youth  of  his  independence 
by  giving  him  unearned  money;  but  to  afford  means  of  se- 
curing a  loan  at  low  rate  of  interest,  to  be  paid  back  after 
he  has  finished  school.  Application  blanks,  setting  forth  fully 
the  conditions  on  which  loans  will  be  granted,  may  be  had 
by  any  one  making  request  at  the  office  of  the  College. 

THE  POLICY  AS  TO  FREE  TUITION 

Tuition  for  all  classes  in  the  College  of  the  Bible  is  free 
The  Classical  Course  requires  much,  and  the  English  course 
requires  some  study  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  University  that  bona  fide  ministerial 
students  secure  this  tuition  free  also. 

This  aid  is  not  given  as  a  mater  of  favor  to  select  stu- 
dents, but  is  rather  an  investment,  which  is  expected  to  yield 
worthy  returns  in  service  to  the  church  in  the  future.  Hence 
it  is  an  obligation  of  the  school  to  see  that  only  those  receive 
the  benefit  who  are  genuine  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 

J    who  have  the  capacity  and  the  industry  to  prove  worthy  in- 

.  vestments. 

In  order  to  be  true  to  this  obligation,  to  its  supporters, 
and  to  the  genuine  students,  the  University  will  hereafter 
J    grant  free  tuition  in  the  College  of  the  Arts  only  on  the  plan 
J   of  "tuition  Credits,"  as  explained  below. 

TUITION  CREDITS 

1.  A  new  student  may  apply  for  a  Tuition  Credit  amount- 
ing to  half  the  tuition  in  the  College  of  Arts. 

2.  After  a  term's  residence,  a  student  may  apply  for  a 
f    Tuition  Credit  amounting  to  the  full  tuition. 

3.  In  applying,  the  students  must  (1)  present  a  recom- 
mendation from  his  home  congregation  endorsing  him  as  a 
Christian  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry;   (2)  sign  a 

J  declaration  of  purpose  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ministry  or 
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missions  as  a  vocation;  (3)  enroll  for  a  regular  course  in  the 
College  of  the  Bible  and  follow  it  as  outlined,  with  sincere 
purpose  of  completing. 

4.  In  order  to  receive  a  Tuition  Credit  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  term  the  student's  previous  record  must  show  cred- 
itable grades,  faithful  application,  and  worthy  attendance 
upon  the  exercises  to  which  he  is  due,  as  well  as  a  volun- 
tary Christian  activity. 

5.  In  accepting  a  Tuition  Credit,  the  student  obligates 
himself  to  perform  for  the  University,  when  called  upon, 
clerical  or  other  services  of  which  he  is  capable,  to  the  extent 
of  five  hours  per  week. 

6.  The  credit  will  cover  tuition  only  in  those  branches 
which  are  a  part  of  the  work  toward  Bible  College  gradua- 
tion. 

7.  Students  who  use  tobacco,  or  other  extravagancies, 
will  be  ineligible  to  receive  any  financial  aid  from  the  Uni- 
versity. 

8.  In  expectional  cases,  such  as  mature  men  who  have 
proved  their  worth  and  ability  by  success  in  preaching,  tuition 
credit  covering  the  Academy  tuition  may  be  granted. 

SUMMARY  <>l  EXPENSES 

Matriculation  fee,  including  priv- 
ileges of  the  Library,  Athletic 
and  Oratorical  events,  with  ad- 
mission  to   the   regular  events, 

COtltettt,  etc.    $10.00      $  0.00      $  6.00 

Tuition — 


Kor  Rible  Classes  only 

None 

None 

None 

Regular  Course,   including  Arts 

College  work 

34.00 

25.50 

25.50 

Academy   

82.00 

24.00 

24.00 

Acjidemy  or  College,  if  less  than 

7.50 

three   subjects,    per  subject 

10.00 

7.50 
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Visitor's  Fee — 

For  one  class  (3  hours) 
For  two  classes   


5.00 
9.00 


3.00 
5.00 


3.00 
5.00 


Room  Rent  in  Goode  Hall,  (all  rates 


cash  in  advance) — 


Paid  by  the  term,  cash  in  advance: 

Two  in  a  room,  each   

One  in  a  room   


14.00 
18.00 


10.50 
13.50 


10.50 
13.50 


Paid  by  the  (school)  month,  in 
advance: 

Two  in  a  room   

One  in  a  room   


16.00 
20.00 


12.00 
16.00 


12.00 
16.00 


The  rate  is  one  dollar  a  month  additional  for  those  who 
are  not  ministerial  students. 

Medical  and  vaccination  fees,  same  as  for  the  University. 

Board  is  payable  to  the  Goode  Hall  Boarding  Club,  weekly 
in  advance.  This  is  on  a  Club  basis,  the  cost  being  as- 
sessed each  week.  During  1917-18,  in  spite  of  high  costs, 
the  rate  has  been  kept  at  $3.50  per  week. 

Fee,  for  diploma,  $10.00;  for  certificate,  $5.00. 

The  College  cannot  carry  bills  beyond  the  month  due. 
Right  is  reserved  to  increase  the  rate  for  rooms  "one  in 
a  room"  when  the  demand  for  rooms  requires  it. 
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THE  COLLEGE 

OF 

Fine  Arts 


ORGANIZATION 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  is  composed  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  School  of  Oratory  and  the  School  of  Painting 
and  Drawing.  It  is  esteemed  no  less  important  to  provide  an 
art  atmosphere  and  to  impart  a  culture  in  the  arts  than  to 
give  instruction  in  literature  and  science.  The  aim,  a  real 
and  earnest  education  rather  than  a  mere  commercial  ven- 
ture. This  College  is  not  a  private  institution  run  for  fi- 
nancial gain,  but  a  philanthropic  effort  to  inspire  and  direct 
genius  to  noble  endeavor,  and  so  to  make  a  genuine  contribu- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  With  such  a  purpose,  the 
University  seeks  to  provide  the  best  possible  equipment  and 
the  most  competent  teachers  available  at  the  least  possible 
cost  to  the  student. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  new  buildings  of  the  University  provide  ample  and 
convenient  rooms  for  every  department  of  the  College.  Like- 
wise, new  equipment  is  now  purchased.  Every  piano  comes 
directly  from  the  factory  of  Win.  Knabe  &  Co.,  to  the  studios. 
New  models  have  been  supplied  for  the  drawing  tables,  and 
spacious  rooms  facilitate  public  speaking.  Every  reasonable 
encouragement  to  successful  training  in  these  branches  is 
offered. 

FACULTY 

In  every  depart  ment  of  t  he  College  of  Fine  Arts,  instruc- 
tors of  the  highest  class  are  engaged.  They  are  graduates  of 
the  hcst  icbooli  of  art  in  America,  and  many  of  them  have 
had  the  best  advantages  abroad.    All  have  been  with  this 
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College  during  the  past  year,  and  have  proved  their  abilities 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  concerned.  Along  with 
talent,  the  high  Christian  character  of  these  teachers  and 
their  lofty  ideals  already  command  the  full  confidence  of 
their  pupils  and  of  the  general  public. 

CONSERVATORY 

The  Faculty  is  one  of  superior  training.  Each  member  has 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  music  study  in  the  lead- 
ing conservatories  and  with  the  foremost  private  teachers  in 
this  country  and  Europe. 

PIANOFORTE 

As  an  element  in  musical  progress  and  study,  the  piano 
cannot  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  even  musicians  who  do 
not  choose  it  as  their  instrument  usually  find  it  necessary  to 
have  some  acquaintance  with  it. 

No  specific  time  can  be  set  for  the  completion  of  any  course 
in  the  Music  Department — progress  depending  on  the  pupil's 
natural  ability  and  amount  of  practice.  When  the  prescribed 
course  has  been  mastered,  however,  the  necessary  credential 
will  be  issued,  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  it  has  taken 
to  merit  same,  provided  the  literary  requirements  to  Fresh- 
man standing  have  been  covered. 

A  general  outline  of  the  plan  of  study  is  given,  but  studies 
will  be  selected  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student 
rather  than  adhering  to  a  "cut  and  dried"  system. 

Prejjaratory  and  Intermediate  Courses. 

Including  a  thorough  foundation  in  Technic — Studies  and 
Sonatinas  selected  from  Czerny,  Loeschhorn,  Beptini,  Kulau, 
Clementi,  Koehler,  Foote  and  others;  also  easier  pieces  by 
classical  and  modern  composers. 

Teachers'  Certificate  Course 

Continues  the  study  of  Technic  in  all  its  forms.  Inventions 
and  English  suites  of  Bach,  etudes  and  studies  by  Czerny, 
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Berens,  Cramer,  Heller,  Kullak,  Technical  studies  of  Hanon 
Joseffy  and  others.  Sonatas  and  pieces  by  Scarlatti,  Beeth- 
oven, Mozart,  Hydn,  Schubert,  Van  Deber,  Mendelssohn,  as 
well  as  compositions  by  modern  writers. 

The  Artist  Course. 

Includes  the  "Gradus  ad  Parnassum"  Clementi,  the  well- 
tempered  clavichord  of  Bach,  studies  of  Moscheles,  Joseffy, 
Chopin,  Liszt  and  Moszowski,  etc.;  the  greater  sonatas,  con- 
certos and  compositions  by  Beethoven,  Schumann,  Men- 
delssohn, Chopin,  Liszt,  Brahms,  Saint-Saens,  etc. 

Graduation  in  Piano. 

Students  completing  the  Teachers'  Certificate  Course  are 
required  to  pass  creditably  a  preliminary  examination  before 
the  Faculty  of  Music,  the  examination  consisting  of  scales, 
technical  studies,  a  two  or  three-part  invention  of  Bach,  and 
two  movements  of  a  sonata.  They  will  be  expected  to  play 
by  memory  as  many  as  six  pieces. 

Candidates  for  the  Artist  Diploma  are  required  to  give 
a  complete  piano  recital  consisting  in  part  of  a  sonata  con- 
certo and  selections  by  classical  and  romantic  composers. 

THEORETICAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  in  voice,  violin  or  piano, 
is  required  to  cover  the  following  courses  in  theory: 

Honnony 

Either  two  years'  work  in  class  harmony  at  one  lesson  a 
week,  ot  a  year  and  a  half  of  private  lessons,  at  two  lessons  a 
week.  In  cither  case  the  student  must  make  passing  grades 
if)  scales,  intervals,  triads  and  their  inversions,  chords  of 
the  seventh  and  their  inversions,  chords  of  the  ninth,  altered 
chords,  all  kinds  of  non-harmonic  tones,  modulations,  harmon- 
izing given  basse  and  sopranos,  and  original  exercises  after 
th«  manner  of  hymn  tunes,  and  be  able  to  play  any  modulation 
at  the  keyboard.    Chad  wick's  Harmony  is  the  text-book  used. 
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Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  one-year  course  in 
the  history  of  music.  This  will  be  given  in  class,  meeting  one 
hour  a  week,  with  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  each 
term.  Baltzell's  History  of  Music  is  the  text-book  used.  It 
is  advisable  that  students  cover  a  good  course  in  general  his- 
tory before  taking  this  course. 

Sight-Singing 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  one  year's  work  in 
sight-singing.  The  work  is  done  in  class  meeting  one  hour 
each  week. 

All  music  graduates  will  be  required  to  qualify  for  en- 
trance into  the  Freshman  class  in  English,  General  English, 
Elementary  Physics  and  other  subjects  to  an  amount  suf- 
ficient to  aggregate  14Y2  units. 

In  all  but  very  exceptional  cases,  students  already  ad- 
vanced when  entering  the  Conservatory  of  Music  will  be  re- 
quired to  spend  two  full  years  before  they  can  graduate. 

A  diploma  is  granted  to  music  students  completing  a 
special  course. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  with  less  than  two 
years'  work  under  the  respective  heads  of  each  department, 
and  will  be  required  to  give  a  recital  in  his  Junior  and 
Senior  years  respectively.  All  grades  will  be  expected  to  take 
at  least  three  lessons  weekly  during  the  Winter  Term  pre- 
ceding his  recital. 

Resident  students,  specializing,  will  be  required  to  take 
the  entire  course  combining  the  subjects  each  needs  to  com- 
plete his  training;  Piano  plus  Harmony,  Musical  History, 
Sight-Singing  and  Earn  Training  for  the  Piano  course.  The 
same  plus  Voice  for  the  Voice  Course;  and  at  least  two  sub- 
jects, eighteen  credits,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSES 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  which  are  required,  the 
following  courses  are  available  for  students  desiring  more 
work  in  theory: 
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Counterpoint 

Strict  Counterpoint  in  two,  three  and  four  voices.  Francis 
L.  York's  Counterpoint  is  the  text-book  used.  This  course  is 
given  only  in  private  lessons. 

Harmonic  Analysis 

Beginning  with  the  four-part  hymn  tunes,  the  chords  and 
progressions  are  analyzed  in  representative  sonatas  by  Mo- 
zart, Haydn,  Handel  and  Beethoven.  This  course  is  given 
only  in  private  lessons. 

N.  B. — Private  lessons  in  harmony  are  half-hour  lessons. 
Classes  in  harmony  are  limited  to  four,  and  are  hour  lessons. 
Theoretical  work  done  in  other  schools  of  this  rank  will  be 
accepted  on  presentation  of  proper  credential.  Work  done 
with  private  teachers  or  at  preparatory  schools  will  be  given 
credit  only  after  the  applicant  has  passed  a  satisfactory 
entrance  examination. 

College  Credit* 

Realizing  the  value  of  music  study  to  general  education, 
the  Faculty  of  the  University  has  decided  to  allow  four  credits 
toward  the  A.  B.  degree  for  work  completed  in  this  depart- 
ment. Such  credits  are,  however,  available  only  to  grad- 
uates of  the  Conservatory  of  Music. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING 

HBLB1S  POUTfl  CAHOON 

Instruction  in  thil  department,  while  founded  upon  the 
Old  Italian  School  of  singing  and  the  best  modern  teaching' 
practice,  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  a  natural 
method  for  each  individual  voice.  In  every  grade  the  most 
'•a nfiil  att.f-nt.ion  will  be  given  to  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciple- of  good  singing  which  will  give  the  student  a  htealthy 
u  e  of  his  voice,  and  insure  his  future  by  giving  him  a 
thorough  understanding  of  his  instrument.  These  will  in- 
clude the  study  of  Correct  Breathing;  Resonance;  Beauty  of 
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Tone;  Evenness  of  Scale;  Intonation;  Diction;  Flexibility; 
Phrasing;  Style  and  Interpretation. 

Students  will  be  graded  according  to  their  talents  and 
attainments.  Those  who  possess  unusual  talents,  whether 
studying  for  amateur  honors  or  for  professional  career, 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  thorough  preparation  of  their  work  and  a 
healthy  use  of  his  voice. 

The  aim  of  instruction  in  every  grade  will  be  to  eliminate 
the  usual  grinding  of  pupils  through  meaningless  exercises, 
and  substitute  therefor  songs  and  studies  which  will  promote 
the  development  and  growth  of  their  musical  gifts  as  well  as 
their  voices. 

Grade  I.  Scales,  arpeggios,  and  other  vocal  figures  in  the 
easy  compass  of  the  voice  for  the  development  of  tone  quality, 
resonance,  breath  control,  and  an  even  scale  Easy  studies 
and  attention  to  diction  (vowel  and  consonant  formation), 
and  phrasing.    Panofka  and  Concone  exercises. 

Grade  II.  Foundation  exercises  as  in  Grade  I,  with  such 
gradual  extension  of  the  compass  as  safety  will  permit. 
More  advanced  songs  and  studies  for  the  development  of  the 
voice,  with  foundation  principles  of  style  and  interpretation. 
Marchesi  and  Lomperti  studies. 

Grade  III.  Foundation  exercises  in  voice  production  on  a 
more  advanced  scale,  together  with  exercises  and  studies  for 
greater  extension  of  the  compass.  Flexibility  and  coloratura 
singing  for  those  whose  voices  and  style  are  adapted  to  such 
work.  Recitative  and  dramatic  singing.  Classical  songs,  and 
airs  in  English  from  the  easier  operas  and  oratorios.  (Stu- 
dents, who  are  qualified  by  previous  study,  will  be  helped  and 
encouraged  to  sing  these  in  the  original  language  of  the  com- 
position).   Trill  studies,  Marchesi  advanced  studies. 

Grade  IV.  Exercises  which  experience  and  observation 
have  proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual  voice  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  it  in  the  best  condition,  and  promoting 
its  further  growth  and  development.  Repertoire  in  English, 
French,  German  and  Italian;  pupils  being  required  to  be  pro- 
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ficient  in  at  least  one  of  these  languages.  Church,  concert 
and  lieder  singing,  recitative  and  arias  from  the  great  ora- 
torios and  operas. 

Pupils  of  every  grade  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  in 
their  work  will  be  expected  and  encouraged  to  sing  for  each 
other  and  the  general  public  at  frequent  recitals. 

GRADUATION  IN  VOICE 

Graduates  in  Voice  must  have  completed  for  grades  as 
stated  in  the  Catalogue  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
Classic  and  Modern  Music;  four  grades  in  Pianoforte;  the 
full  course  in  Harmony  and  proficiency  in  Sight  Reading. 

The  graduate  must  be  able  to  sing  Arias  from  Opera  or 
Oratorios  from  memory  and  songs  by  composers  of  merit, 
such  as  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  Greig,  Massenet,  Tschai- 
kowsky  and  Brahms. 

The  Artist  Degree  is  a  continuation  of  former  work  of  a 
higher  standard  and  an  enlarging  of  the  repertoire. 

VIOLIN 

FREDERICK  GABOON 

Firnt  (iradc.  Half-tone  system,  Op.  2,  Book  I;  Book-Tech- 
nic,  Books  [-II,  by  0.  Sevick,  First  Position. 

Second  (hade.  Scales  and  Studies  in  all  Major  and 
Minor  Keys,  Op.  .*',!),  Books  I,  II  and  III,  by  J.  Dont;  Exer- 
cise by  Kayser,  Book  [,  by  H.  Ries;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  8,  by 

Plaral. 

Third  Grdde.  Schradieck's  Exercises;  Position  Studies,  by 
H.  Sitt;  Studies  in  Combining  the  Lower  Positions,  Op.  38-a 
and  88-D,  by  J.  Dont;  Solos  by  C  Bohm,  G.  Papini,  etc.,  with 
piano  accompaniment. 

Fourth  (hade.  Sitt  Scales  ;ind  Arpeggios;  Schradieck's 
I  erri  r.  continued;  Preparatory  Studies  to  Kreutzer  and 
Pode.  by  J.  Dont.  Op.  .",7;  Violin  Duets,  Op.  88,  by  Mazas; 
BolOf  of  medium  difficulty  by  modern  composers. 
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Fifth  Grade.  Stit  Scales  continues;  Studies  by  Kreutzer, 
not  including  double  stopping;  Concerto  by  Accoly;  Mittell 
Classics. 

Sixth  Grade.  Double  Stopping  Etudes  by  Kreutzer; 
Studies  by  Fiorilli;  Sevick  Violin  Technique,  Op.  1,  Part  I; 
Exercises  in  Double  Stoppings  by  Sevick;  Solos  in  line  with 
De  Beriot's  Airs,  Varies  and  Scene  de  Ballet. 

Seventh  Grade.  Studies  by  Rovelli;  Concertos  by  Rode, 
No.  4  and  No.  7;  Viotti,  No.  23;  Sonatas  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart;  Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 

Eighth  Grade.  Caprices  by  Rode;  Concertos  by  De  Beriot; 
Sonatas  by  Beethoven;  Morceau  de  Salon. 

Xinth  Grade  (Post-Graduate) .  Studies  by  Gavinies  (Les 
Vingtquartre  Matinees)  ;  Concertos  by  Bach,  Mozart  and 
Mendelssohn;  Solos  by  Wieniawski;  Sevcik,  Op.  1,  Part  II. 

Tenth  Grade.  Etudes  and  Caprices  by  J.  Dont,  Op.  35; 
Caprices  by  Paganini;  Studies  d'Artiste  by  Mazas;  Solo 
Sonatas  by  Bach;  Concertos  by  Beethoven,  Vieuxtemps  and 
Bruch;  Solos  by  Ernst  and  Sarasate. 

ORCHESTRA 

The  regular  school  orchestra  and  band  have  been  among 
the  noteworthy  features  of  the  music  department  during  the 
past  year.  All  students  playing  orchestra  or  band  instru- 
ments will  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  invaluable  ex- 
perience through  the  medium  of  the  training  offered  in  this 
form  of  ensemble  playing. 

GRADUATION  IN  VIOLIN 

Eight  grades,  as  stated  in  the  Catalogue,  must  be  com- 
pleted. The  full  course  in  Harmony  and  two  grades  in 
Piano.    A  recital  must  be  given  by  each  graduate. 

The  program  must  consist  of  a  Concerto  in  line  with  de 
Beriot's;  a  classical  Sonata,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  or  Handel, 
and  a  number  of  shorter  compositions  by  modern  and  classic 
composers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFORMATION 

CONCERTS 

The  Music  Faculty  will  give  occasional  concerts  during 
the  school  year.  These  concerts  will  be  free  to  the  music 
students  Hearing  good  concerts  is  a  decided  aid  to  the  seri- 
ous music  student  from  an  educational  standpoint. 

STUDENT  RECITALS  AND  PUBLIC  PLAYING 

Each  department  has  studio  recitals  weekly  including  the 
whole  class,  and  monthly  recitals  are  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Music  Study  Club  at  which  time  Mr.  Ziegler  will  give 
an  analytical  outline  of  the  program,  composers,  etc.  Term 
grades  depend  upon  the  attendance  of  the  student  at  these 
recitals. 

They  are  particularly  beneficial  in  cultivating  confidence 
for  public  playing  or  singing,  as  students  will  give  their 
part  of  the  program  from  memory.  Not  only  the  advanced 
students,  but  those  in  the  easier  grades,  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  recital  programs. 

Pupils  arc  required  to  take  part  in  recitals  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  thetr  instructor. 

Music  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their 
instructor  and  the  Director  if  they  wish  to  take  part  in  pub- 
lic concerts  not  given  in  connection  wtih  the  Conservatory  of 

.Music. 

ENTRANCE,  MATRICULATION  AND  TUITION 

.Music  students  may  enter  any  of  the  departments  at  any 
time,  but  it  is  advisable  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  They  should  matriculate  on  the  first  day  of  each 
term. 

Beginnan  are  always  welcome,  and  for  such  there  will  not 
be  any  entrance  requirements.  Preparatory  students  will 
receive  Special  attention  and  parents  will  find  it  greatly  to 
then  advantage  to  enroll  their  children  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music. 
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Tuition  fees  are  payable  strictly  in  advance  and  the  music 
student  must  present  a  matriculation  card  from  the  Regis- 
trar's office  to  the  Director  before  lesson  hours  can  be  as- 
signed. 

LESSONS 

Private  lessons  of  two  half  hours  per  week  are  given  to 
all  students  in  Pianoforte,  Voice  Culture  and  Violin. 

If  students  are  absent  from  their  lessons,  the  lessons  will 
not  be  made  up;  but  any  missed  lessons  must  be  taken  within 
four  weeks  after  date,  or  be  lost  by  the  pupil. 

CONSERVATORY  ADVANTAGES 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  exceptional  advantages 
to  the  student  who  desires  to  study  music  as  a  profession  and 
affords  every  facility  to  those  who  study  music  as  a  part  of 
a  liberal  education. 

The  Conservatory  has  its  various  clubs  which  are  free  to 
music  students.  The  Glee  Club,  a  mixed  chorus,  a  male  quar- 
tette and  a  girls'  chorus. 

The  City  and  College  Libraries  and  also  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  the  University  are  open  to  music  students. 

NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  will  observe  all  National  holi- 
days, and  no  refund  will  be  granted  for  lessons  missed  on 
these  days.  Also  no  refund  for  lessons  missed  during  the 
regular  examinations  which  occur  on  the  last  three  days  of 
each  term. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ORATORY 

LEILA  LONG  POWELL,  PRINCIPAL 
TESSE  FERNE  MOSEY,  INSTRUCTOR 
JULIA  DUNCAN,  INSTRUCTOR 

The  system  used  in  the  School  of  Oratory  is  based  upon 
the  Cumnock  Method,  originated  by  Robert  McLean  Cumnock, 
LL.  D.,  founder  of  the  School  of  Oratory,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

1.  All  classes  in  the  school  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  head  of  the  department. 

2.  Private  Lessons. 

Each  pupil  receives  weekly  one  private  lesson  during  the 
entire  course  of  study.  In  addition  to  this  groups  of  six 
meet  the  private  teacher  for  one  hour  each  week — to  gain 
ease  in  speaking  before  others  and  to  derive  the  benefits  of 
class  criticism. 

.''».  Kdncat ion  of  the  Sensibiities. 

The  development  of  the  emotional  nature  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  chief  work  of  the  school,  involving  more  time 
and  labor  than  all  the  technic  of  voice  and  gesture.  Thought 
is  the  occasion  of  emotion.  A  cultivated  imagination  that 
creates  and  reveals  a  scene  as  perfectly  to  the  soul  as  the 
natural  eye  could  reveal  it  to  the  mind  is  the  secret  of  all 
eloquence.  Throughout  the  course  the  student  is  taught  to 
strive  for  earnestness,  naturalness,  sincerity  and  simplicity. 

1.    importance  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  thorough  study 
of  EngHeh  Literature  and  kindred  subjects.  Oratory  and 
Literature  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

."».     I  nut  met  inn   in   Urea  t  h  in  f/.   Voice  and  Gesture. 

Attention  if  paid  to  development  and  control  of  breath, 
proper  u  e  of  the  body  in  cultivation  of  Vocal  energy;  Eng- 
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lish  Phonation;  Distinct  Articulation;  Function  of  the  Nat- 
ural and  Orotund  Voices;  Application  of  Force,  Stress, 
Pitch,  Rate,  Quality  and  Emphasis;  fundamental  principles 
and  application  of  Gesture. 

Students  are  taught  how  throat  difficulties,  occasioned 
by  wrong  use  of  vocal  organs,  may  be  avoided;  how  harsh 
quality  of  voice  may  be  removed  and  pure  musical  quality 
acquired;  how  mannerisms  in  melody  and  inflection  may  be 
remedied;  how  awkwardness  in  gesture  may  be  conquered. 

DRAMATICS 

"The  Footlights"  is  an  organization  maintained  by  the 
Oratory  students.  Its  object  is  to  furnish  and  promote  prac- 
tical training  in  the  study  of  the  modern  drama  and  of  dra- 
matic "action  and  presentation. 

One  big  play  will  be  presented  each  term. 

Each  Senior  is  required  to  coach  at  lest  one  play  during 
the  year. 

RECITALS 

Pupils'  recitals  are  held  every  Tuesday  at  5  p.  m.  Pub- 
lic recitals  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  department,  at 
regular  intervals  during  the  year. 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 
Two  hours  a  week. 

Fall  Term.  Vocal  culture,  tone  production,  vocal  power, 
flexibility,  distinct  articulation.  Reading  of  didactic  liter- 
ature with  special  attention  given  to  phrasing,  the  pause, 
emphasis  and  cadence. 

Winter  Term.  Delivery  of  extracts  from  great  orations. 
We  aim  to  develop  freedom  and  ease  on  the  platform  and 
to  gain  an  adequate  understanding  of  pitch,  rate  and  quality 
as  elements  of  expression. 
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Spring  Term.  The  delivery  of  various  forms  of  the  ora- 
tion— the  eulogy,  the  after-dinner  speech,  the  political  ad- 
dress, the  occasional  address,  the  deliberate  oration. 

DEBATING 

Study  and  application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation. 
Preparation  of  briefs.  Leading  questions  of  the  day  studied 
and  debated  in  class.  The  aim  is  to  develop  readiness  in  ex- 
tempore speaking,  and  to  cultivate  the  logical  processes  of 
analysis  and  discrimination.  All  who  expect  to  enter  the 
debating  contests  should  take  this  course. 

ORATORICAL  EVENTS 

The  Public  Speaking  Contests  are  under  the  direction 
of  the  Oratorical  Board,  which  consists  of  the  Public  Speak- 
ing Committee  of  the  faculty  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Oratorical  Association. 

T.  C.  U.  EVENTS 

Old  Men's  Contest,  held  in  December.  First  prize  $10.00; 
second  prize  $5.00. 

New  Men's  Contest,  held  in  February.  First  prize  $10.00; 
second  prive  $5.00. 

Add-Rann-Shirley  Debate,  to  be  held  in  April.  Prize  to 
society  putting  out  winning  team,  $15.00. 

Reed  Oratorical  Contest,  held  Commencement  Week.  First 
prize  $50.00  gold  watch,  gift  of  Malcolm  II.  Reed;  second  prize 

$5.00. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  EVENT S 

Triangular  Debate.  Tryout  held  first  Friday  in  March. 
Prize  $10.00  and  "T"  ring  to  the  four  contestants  representing 
T.  (  .  U.  in  Triangular  I )ebate. 

BtatS  Oratorical  Contest.  Tryout  held  in  April.  First 
prise,  Gongfa  Medal  and  $10.00  gold  piece,  gift  of  Dr.  R.  H. 
dough,  $20.00  end  "T"  ring;  second  prize,  $10.00. 
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Prohibition  Contest.  Tryout  held  in  April.  First  prize 
$10.00  and  "T"  ring;  second  prize  $5. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ORATORICALS  IN  T.  C.  U. 

In  order  to  induce  work  of  the  highest  character  of  which 
each  student  is  capable,  and  to  present  in  Intercollegiate 
contests  work  worthy  of  T.  C.  U.;  in  order  to  enable  the 
school  to  afford  the  student  every  assistance  and  oppor- 
tunity toward  doing  high  grade  work;  and  in  order  to  make 
the  benefits  of  the  Oratory  Fund  serve  the  interests  of  as 
many  students  as  possible,  the  following  regulations  are 
adopted: 

1.  Three  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  contest,  the  con- 
testant shall  hand  in  his  manuscript  to  the  Department  of 
English  to  be  graded. 

After  inspection  the  manuscript  shall  be  handed  back  to 
the  contestant  with  suggestions;  the  manuscript  may  be 
re-submitted  before  final  grading. 

2.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  any  contest  a  manuscript 
must  receive  a  grade  of  "C"  or  higher. 

3.  Three  special  courses  will  be  offered  by  the  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  the  benefit  of  contestants — one  in 
Constructive  Oratory;  one  in  Debating;  one  in  Public  Speak- 
ing.   One  credit  each. 

4.  The  Oratorical  Fund  will  furnish  prizes  suitable  in 
value,  in  contests  where  sufficient  prizes  have  not  been  of- 
fered from  other  sources;  but  doubling  of  prizes  will  be 
avoided;  except  that  the  "letter"  will  be  in  addition  to  all 
other  rewards. 

5.  In  case  of  a  tie  a  second  contest  shall  be  held  by 
those  involved  in  the  tie. 

6.  Prizes  will  be  presented  publicly.  To  winners  who 
are  to  represent  the  University  in  Intercollegiate  Con- 
tests the  public  presentation  will  be  made  just  prior  to 
the  State  Contest. 
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7.  Judges  shall  be  given  the  following  instructions  from 
the  platform  at  the  time  of  the  contest. 

Grade  on: 

(1)    General  platform  appearance. 
(2)  Enunciation. 

(3)  Thought  in  subject  matter. 

(4)  Effectiveness  of  speech  (Ask  yourself  "What  did  the 
speaker  give  to  me?"). 

Grade  each  speaker  between  75V'  and  100%. 

8.  It  will  be  the  policy  to  bring  to  the  University  during 
the  year,  lecturers  of  the  highest  order,  paid  out  of  the 
Oratorical  Fund,  and  free  to  all  matriculates,  offering  as 
many  dates  as  the  budget  may  warrant. 

9.  The  spending  of  the  Oratorical  Fund  shall  be  done 
on  the  Budget  System,  the  general  amounts  to  be  agreed  on 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  all  expenditures  approved 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Public  Speaking  Committee  before 
being  paid  out. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  training  is  required  of  all  young  women  resi- 
dent in  college  buildings. 

The  aims  of  the  department  are: 

I.  To  contribute  to  health,  organic  vigor,  grace  of  per- 
100  and  good  physical  habits. 

'I  ,,  provide  an  incentive  and  an  opportunity  for  every 
LriH  to  secure  at  least  two  hours  of  physical  activity  a  week 
,„  offset  the  sedentary  habits  of  dormitory  life. 

g  To  enrich  the  social  and  moral  natures  of  students 
.|„„utrh  rames,  folk  frolics  and  sports  which  build  com- 
munity spirit. 
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Freshman  Course.  Light  gymnastics,  floor  work,  march- 
ing, rhythm,  folk  frolics,  indoor  and  outdoor  games,  swim- 
ming, pageantry. 

Advcuiced  Course.  Advanced  gymnastics,  apparatus,  folk 
frolics  and  games,  pantomime,  practice  teaching,  swimming 
and  pageantry. 

A  regulation  gymnasium  suit  is  required,  consisting  of 
black  bloomers,  all-white  middy  with  black  tie,  and  gym- 
nasium slippers.  The  outfit  should  be  secured  in  Fort 
Worth. 

GRADUATION  IN  ORATORY 
Requirements  for  graduation: 
t.    The  prescribed  work  in  Oratory. 

2.  A  literary  education  equal  to  that  required  for  Fresh- 
man standing  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

3    English  11  and  English  24. 

4.  Philosophy  21f,  22w,  and  23s. 

5.  Two  years  of  Physical  Education. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CREDITS 

Students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prescribed 
work,  and  possesses  a  literary  education  equal  to  that  required 
for  admission  to  Freshman  standing  plus  two  years  of  College 
English,  and  one  year  in  Philosophv,  will  receive  a  diploma 
in  Oratory. 

Four  credits  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  are  allowed  for 
studies  in  oratory  to  a  student  who  completes  this  course, 
besides  those  granted  for  English  and  Philosophy. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ART 

DURA  BROKAW-COCKRELL,  PRINCIPAL 
ASSISTANTS  TO  BE  SUPPLIED. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 

The  desire  of  the  School  of  Art  is  to  offer  a  means  of 
general  culture.  Art  is  taught  with  the  design  of  training 
both  the  vision  and  the  mind,  especially  the  mind.  We  study, 
not  to  do,  but  to  know;  then  it  may  be  that  what  we  will  do 
will  be  worth  while.  The  study  of  art  opens  up  a  great  field  of 
enjoyment,  fine,  intense,  enduring  and  utterly  free  from  the 
sensual.  Not  only  does  it  give  pleasure  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  master  artists  of  human  kind,  but  it  leads  to  far  greater 
pleasure  in  the  study  of  nature,  the  work  of  the  Great  Master 
of  all. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

First  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  objects  and  casts. 
Practice  in  perspective  and  composition.  Still  life  painting 
in  oil  and  water-color. 

Second  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  full  length  casts. 
Pencil  sketches  from  the  costume  model,  leading  to  illustra- 
tion.   Out-of-door  sketching.    China  painting. 

Third  Year.  Charcoal  drawing  from  the  head.  Pastel 
landscape  and  flowers.  Compositio  nand  Designing;  paint- 
ing in  oil  and  water-colors.    Art  History. 

Students  are  Strongly  advised  to  obtain  at  least  the  general 
High  School  education  before  entering  this  department,  for 
tin-  reason  that   much  general  knowledge  is  necessary  to  a 
uccessful  career  in  art. 

A  \VY  SUPERVISORS'  COURSE 

A  tMChert'  training  course  is  given  for  those  preparing 
for  work  in  the  public  school.  Work  is  given  in  pencil,  Cray- 
ola. unN  r  colors,  paper  cutting  and  folding,  through  all  the 
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grades,  with  special  application  to  the  seasons  of  the  school 
year  and  a  note-book  is  made  so  that  a  general  outline  is 
kept  in  permanent  form. 

CHINA  PAINTING 

The  China  Painting  Department  has  a  separate  room  and 
a  special  instructor;  it  is  well  equipped,  having  about  five 
hundred  studies  and  a  gas  kiln  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
Southwest.  The  students  are  instructed  in  firing  as  well 
as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  technique  of  ceramics  so  that 
they  are  well  prepared  to  manage  studios  of  their  own.  Fir- 
ing is  given  free  to  all  students  of  the  department. 

ART  HISTORY 

The  course  in  Art  History  is  beneficial  in  creating  an  in- 
terest in  all  that  pertains  to  art  and  in  making  one  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  old  masters.  It  covers  the  development 
of  pictorial  art  from  its  earliest  beginnings  down  to  modern 
times.  This  work  is  given  two  hours  a  week  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  terms.  It  is  a  two-credit  College  course  for 
the  student  who  completes  a  diploma  course  in  Art. 

MYTHOLOGY 

A  term's  work  is  given  in  Mythology  during  the  fall 
term. 

ANATOMY 

Anatomy  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  Medical  School 
of  the  University.  It  is  a  nine-credit  course  and  is  given 
during  the  fall  term  by  Prof.  Winton. 

PRIVILEGES 

"The  Brushes"  is  an  art  club  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  all  art  students.  This  club  has  for  its  object  the  further- 
ance of  the  general  art  interests  of  the  school,  and  is  a 
source  of  benefit  and  pleasure  to  all  of  its  members. 
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Exhibitions.  The  best  work  of  the  students  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  studio  at  least  once  each  term,  and  the  most 
worthy  work  is  often  sent  to  exhibits  elsewhere  in  the  State. 

Galleries.  The  art  gallery  at  Carnegie  Library  is  open  to 
the  use  of  the  students  at  any  time.  It  is  well  equipped  with 
a  permanent  collection  of  modern  pictures  and  twice  each 
year  there  are  loan  exhibits  which  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  see  the  best  in  art. 

Art  Magazines.  The  best  art  magazines  are  taken  in  the 
University  Library  and  the  art  room  is  supplied  with  a  good 
collection  of  art  reference  books. 

HOURS  FOR  WORK 

The  studio  is  open  during  all  the  school  hours  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  regular  tuition  provides  for  four  three-hour 
lessons  a  week,  but  students  have  privileges  of  the  studio  six 
days  in  the  week. 

DIPLOMAS 

A  diploma  will  be  conferred  upon  a  student  who  has 
satisfactorily  completed  the  full  three  years'  course  as  laid 
down  in  this  Catalogue  and  has  the  equivalent  of  Freshman 
standing  in  the  University.  No  candidate  for  graduation 
will  be  admitted  later  than  the  Senior  year.  Work  done  in 
Other  schools  will  be  accredited  according  to  its  merits. 

Four  credits  toward  the  A.  B.  degree  are  allowed  to  a 
student  who  completes  the  full  course  in  the  School  of  Art. 

CERTIFICATES 

An  Art  Certificate  will  be  given  for  the  completion  of  the 
thrM  years'  work  without  the  Freshman  standing.  A  teach- 
er'- certificate  will  he  given  for  the  completion  of  the  Art 
Supervisors'  Course. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


JUDGE  BEN  M.  TERRELL 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JUDGE  S.  C.  PADDLEFORD 

Cleburne,  Texas 

JUDGE  MARVIN  H.  BROWN 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JUDGE  HUGH  L.  SMALL 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

ATTORNEY  R.  M.  ROWLAND 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

ATTORNEY  HARRY  MASON 

Vernon,  Texas 

ATTORNEY  C.  B.  REEDER,  JR. 

Amarillo,  Texas 

ATTORNEY  MILTON  E.  DANIELS 

Captain  in  Texas  National  Guards 

ATTORNEY  JOE  W.  McNAMARA 

Captain  in  U.  S.  Army 

JAS.  McFARLAM) 

Banker,  Ladonia,  Texas 

E.  R.  BENTLY 

Supt.  Schools,  Alpine 

DOUGLAS  TOMLINSON 

Editor  of  Fort  Worth  Tribune  and  Dallas  Church  World 


ATTORNEY  JEWELL  N.  BAULDWIN 

Secretary  of  Advisory  Committee,  Cleburne,  Texas 
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FACULTY 


EGBERT  R.  COCKRELL,  A.  M.,  LL.  M. 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Law 

ATTORNEY  GEORGE  M.  CONNER,  LL.  B. 
ATTORNEY  R.  E.  ROUER,  LL.  B. 
ATTORNEY  MAURICE  RECTOR,  A.  B.,  LL.  M. 
ATTORNEY  E.  M.  TIPTON,  A.  B.,  LL.  B. 


SPECIAL  LECTURERS 


JUDGE  S.  C.  PADDLEFORD 

Cleburne,  Texas 

JUDGE  MARVIN  H.  BROWN 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

ATTORNEY  R.  M.  ROWLAND 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 


INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 

There  is  in  North  Texas  a  growing  demand  for  regular 
college  instructions  in  legal  subjects.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  department  to  meet  that  demand  by  offering  a  three- 
FMf  '  course  in  legal  professional  training.  This  depart- 
ment will  prepare  students  for  admittance  to  the  bar  and 
also  meet,  the  requi  re  merits  of  1hose  who  desire  to  take 
special  courses  in  law  as  an  assistance  in  their  business 
career.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  (LL.  B.)  will  be 
v  ran  ted  to  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  prescribed 
three  years'  course  and  satisfy  entrance  requirements. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  if  they  have  Freshman  standing 
in  regular  college  branches. 

Law  students  of  regular  Freshman  standing  or  above 
and  who  are  regularly  pursuing  the  prescribed  courses  in 
law  are  considered  "Regular  Law  Students."  In  special 
cases,  those  who  have  not  completed  work  to  the  Freshman 
year  of  the  College,  but  who  are  over  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  may  be  admitted  as  students  and  shall  be  known 
as  "Special  Law  Students."  Law  students  are  subject  to  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  controlling  the  students  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

"Regular  Law  Students"  will  be  granted  credit  toward 
A.  B.  degree  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  all  Political 
Science  and  Economic  courses  completed  in  this  Depart- 
ment.   From  the  following  list  of  Law  studies  a  student  may 

I  elect  a  minor  course  for  the  A.  B.  degree,  not  to  exceed  36 
credits,  and  not  to  exceed  20  credits  for  the  A.  M.  degree: 
The  Law  of  Contracts,  6  credits;  the  Law  of  Torts,  6  credits; 
Bailments  and  Carriers,  3  credits;  the  Law  of  Agency,  6 

|  credits;  the  Law  of  Partnership,  4  credtis;  the  Law  of  Real 
Property,  6  credits;  the  Law  of  Bills  and  Notes,  3  credits; 

^    Corporation  Law,  6  credits;  Law  of  Martial  Rights,  3  cred- 

|  its;  Argumentation  and  Debating,  3  credits;  Elementary  Law, 
6  credits. 

(  I  >MBI  NATION  COURSE 

;  A  student  may  so  combine  studies  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  the  School  of  Law  as  to  secure  the  A.  B. 

f  and  the  LL.  B.  degrees  in  six  years.  The  course  will  be 
prescribed  by  the  deans. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Sophomore  Class — Fall  Term 

I    (20) — American  Elementary  Law:    6  hours  a  week. 

Towne's  American  Elementary  Law  2nd  ed. 
Y  Elementary  Common  Law:  4  hours  a  week. 
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Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Books  1-3. 
Contracts  A:    2  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 

(14)  — Civil  Government,  United  States:  4  hours  a  week. 
Young's  "New  American  Government." 
Commercial  Paper:    3  hours  a  week. 

Omitted  1918. 
(11) — Rhetoric:  3  hours  a  week. 

Winter  Term. 

Torts  A:    6  hours  a  week. 
Towne's  on  Torts  and  Cases. 
Criminal  Law:    3  hours  a  week. 
Penal  Code,  Lectures  and  cases. 
Contract  B:    2  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 
Pleading  A:    2  hours  a  week. 

Towne's  Texas  Pleading,  2nd  ed.,  Statutes,  cases  and 
outlines. 

(15)  — Civil  Government,  England:    3  hours  a  week. 
Macy's  Government  of  England. 

(11) — Rhetoric:  3  hours  a  week. 

Spring  Term. 

Sales.    2  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 

Pleading  B:     3  hours  a  week. 
Towne's  on  Torts  and  cases. 
Pleading  B:    2  hours  a  week. 

Towne's  Texas   Pleading,  2nd  ed.,  Statutes,  cases  and 
outlines. 

Criminal  Procedure:    3  hours  a  week. 
Penal  Code,  lectures  and  cases. 
t'M))     Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law:    3  hours  a 

week.   Ogg's  Government  of  Europe. 

Mil     Rhetoric:    3  hours  a  week. 

Junior  ClasH — Fall  Term. 

bailment  and  Carriers:  3  hours  a  week. 
Schooler's  Bailments,  including  carriers. 
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Agency:    6  hours  a  week. 
Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 
Partnership:  4  hours  a  week. 
Burdick's  Cases  on  Partnership. 
(21) — Economics:    3  hours  a  week. 

Winter  Term. 

Practice:    2  hours  a  week. 
Statutes  and  outlines. 
Insurance:    3  hours  a  week. 
Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Insurance. 

Omitted  1919. 

Damages:    3  hours  a  week. 

Sedwick's  Elements  of  the  Law  of  Damages. 

Evidence  A:    2  hours  a  week. 

McKelvy  on  Evidence  and  Cases. 
(21) — Economics:    3  hours  a  week. 

Real  Property:    3  hours  a  week. 

Hopkins,  Real  Property. 
(30) — International  Law:    3  hours  per  week.    Text,  Hershey. 

Spring  Term. 

Suretyship:    3  hours  a  week. 
Child's  Suretyship  and  Guaranty,  and  Cases. 
Conflict  of  Laws:    3  hours  a  week. 
Minor's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Omitted  1918-19. 
Practice:    2  hours  a  week. 
Statutes  and  outlines. 
Real  Property:    3  hours  a  week. 
Hopkins  on  Real  Property. 
(21) — Economics:    3  hours  a  week. 

Senior  Class — Fall  Term. 

Wills  and  Administration:     6  hours  a  week. 
Gardner  on  Wills  and  Revised  Civil  Statutes. 
Constitutional  Law:    6  hours  a  week. 
McCain's  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law,  2nd  ed.;  Texas 
Constitution  and  Texas  Cases. 

Omitted  1918-19. 
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Equity  A:    2  hours  a  week. 
Eaton  and  Equity. 
Roman  Law:    3  hours  a  week. 
Sohm's  Institutes  of  Roman  Law. 

Omitted  1918-19. 
Practice  Court:    3  hours  a  week. 
Argumentation:    3  hours  a  week. 
(33) — The  Science  of  Jurisprudence:    3  hours  a  week.  Text, 
Taylor's  Science  of  Jurisprudence. 

Winter  Term. 

Briefing-  and  Debates. 

Private  Corporations:    3  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected. 

Municipal  Corporations    3  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected. 

Martial  Rights:    8  hours  a  week. 

Text  to  be  selected. 

Equity  B:    2  hours  a  week. 

Eaton  and  Equity. 

Public  Service  Corporations:    8  hours  a  week. 
Bankruptcy:    8  hours  a  week. 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Statutes. 

Omitted  1918-19. 
Practice  Court:  8  hours  a  week. 
Logic:     8  hours  a  week. 

Spring  Term. 

Private  Corporations:    0  hours  a  week. 
Text  to  be  selected. 
Equity  Ci     2  hours  a  week. 
Eaton  and  Equity. 
M.~, )     Trusts:       hours  a  week. 

Ilaney,  "Business  Organization  and  Combination." 
Texas  Railway  Law:       hours  a  week. 
Cases  rind  Texas  Statutes. 
Practice  Court:        hours  a  week. 
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THE  COLLEGE 

OF 

Business 


J.  A.  DACUS,  SUPERINTENDENT 
ASSISTANTS  TO  BE  SUPPLIED. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness is  to  supply  the  facilities  for  the  training  of  young  men 
and  women  who  desire  to  enter  upon  business  cares;  to  im- 
part that  knowelge  which  is  most  valuable  to  all  persons  seek- 
ing an  honest  living;  in  fact,  to  qualify  young  men  and  women 
for  successful  lives. 

Its  work  is  based  on  the  belief  that  through  a  study  of 
commercial  methods  and  economic  forces,  a  person  may  obtain 
as  valuable  mental  discipline  as  from  the  profession  of  medi- 
cine or  law.  Again,  its  work  is  based  on  the  demonstrated 
fact  that  every  person  should  have  a  knowledge  of  commerce, 
accounts  and  finance,  because  such  knowledge  is  necessary 
in  the  wise  administration  of  every  line  of  business. 

The  modern  business  man  needs  training  of  the  highest 
order,  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematical, 
physical  and  social  sciences,  and  of  their  application  to  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  present  age  is  a  commercial  one 
with  a  rapid  development  of  modern  industrial  processes.  The 
growing  demand  of  the  present  age  is  COMMERCIAL  EDU- 
CATION. The  purpose  of  the  College  of  Business  of  Texas 
Christian  University,  with  its  splendid  equipment,  courses 
and  advantages,  is  to  meet  that  demand. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES 

1.  The  location  is  most  desirable.  Fort  Worth  is  a  rail- 
road center  and  is  accessible  from  all  directions.    The  Uni- 
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versity  grounds  are  more  than  100  feet  above  the  city,  mak- 
ing it  not  only  cool  and  delightful,  but  affording  a  command- 
ing and  inspiring  view. 

2.  The  buildings  are  commodious  and  all  living  rooms  are 
supplied  with  pure  artesian  water. 

3.  The  majority  of  the  students  are  young  men  and 
women  of  high  ideals  and  lofty  purposes. 

4.  The  young  ladies  are  under  the  immediate  care  of  a 
competent  lady  principal. 

5.  Students  can  pursue  courses  in  the  University  or 
Academy  along  with  their  business  courses. 

6.  Students  in  this  department  have  equal  privileges  with 
other  students  in  the  University  in  the  use  of  the  Libraries, 
and  also  in  the  field  of  athletics. 

7.  The  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  student  body  is 
of  a  high  order.  The  daily  chapel  exercises  provide  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  well-being  in  an  effective  way. 

X.  The  influence  of  University  life  is  lacking  in  all  busi- 
ness schools  except  those  which  form  parts  of  Univer- 
sities. The  College  of  Business  has  this  wonderful  influence 
for  the  benefit  of  its  students. 

9.  When  the  many  advantages  of  the  different  schools 
are  carefully  considered,  the  College  of  Business  outranks 
most  business  schools  in  the  South. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 


BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

Bookkeeping,  Hanking,  Commercial  Law,  Business  Corre- 
:  ponderire,  Business  Penmanship,  Business  Spelling. 

BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

The  Bookkeeping  course  is  very  thorough  and  practical, 
and  If  developed  logically.    The  student  begins  his  course 
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by  working  an  elementary  set  of  books,  which  gives  him  a 
fundamental  knowledge  of  the  foundation  laws  of  recording 
transactions  and  systematizing  accounts.  He  first  learns 
individual  bookkeeping  such  as  he  would  do  were  he  in  busi- 
ness by  himself.  His  business  grows  and  he  decides  to  con- 
vert his  business  into  a  partnership.  He  does  so  by  making  a 
partnership  agreement  with  other  parties,  draws  up  articles 
of  agreement,  opens  a  new  and  different  set  of  books  suit- 
able for  the  new  firm,  and  acts  as  bookkeeper  and  business 
manager  until  he  is  master  of  every  detail  of  his  business. 

But  a  partnership  has  its  limitations.  On  account  of 
the  responsibility  of  each  partner  for  the  debts  of  the  firm, 
and  as  the  business  grows  and  develops,  it  is  decided  best 
to  incorporate  the  busines.  A  charter  is  prepared,  stock  sold, 
and  a  new  set  of  books  is  opened.  The  student  is  the  book- 
keeper and  business  manager  for  the  corporation,  until  he 
is  master  of  every  detail  of  his  work.  Thus  he  has  been 
carried  step  by  step  to  the  very  highest  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  and  science  of  bookkeeping. 

BANKING 

The  student  is  carried  through  all  the  various  offices  of  a 
National  Bank,  performing  the  duties  of  each  official  until 
he  has  acquired  the  theory  and  ease  in  making  application. 
He  handles  all  forms  of  commercial  paper,  makes  discounts, 
receives  deposits,  pays  checks,  issues  bills  of  exchange,  bal- 
ances pass  books,  makes  loans,  executes  mortgages,  and  in 
turn  makes  all  records  of  transactions  which  lead  him  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  bank  bookkeeping.  He  is  drilled 
thoroughly  in  the  organization  of  State  and  National  Banks. 

COMMERCIAL  LAW 

The  course  in  Commercial  Law  covers  contracts  in  a  very 
practical  way.  The  Case  Method  is  used  in  teaching  this  sub- 
ject. All  phases  of  business  law  are  studied.  Partnerships 
and  corporations  are  thoroughly  treated.  The  students  tak- 
ing this  course  have  a  special  advantage  not  afforded  most 
commercial  law  classes,  by  having  the  privilege  of  a  law 
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library,  and  attending  the  trials  in  the  regular  Law  Depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

Good  penmanship  is  a  passport  to  success.  Few  people 
write  an  easy,  legible,  rapid  arm  movement  style  of  penman- 
ship. This  is  a  great  hindrance  in  their  progress.  An  easy, 
rolling  arm  movement,  that  is  in  demand  in  every  modern 
business  office  is  taught.  Personal  attention  is  given  every 
student  in  overcoming  any  impediments  that  hinder  his 
progress. 

AMANUENSIS  COURSE 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  Correspondence,  Legal 
Forms,  Commercial  Law,  Spelling  and  Office  Customs. 

SHORTHAND 

Shorthand  is  given  in  sheets,  that  is,  one  lesson  at  a  time. 
We  cover  the  principles  in  ten  lessons.  After  the  principles 
have  been  mastered  a  large  amount  of  practice  is  given  in 
business  letters,  legal  documents,  court  testimony,  clippings 
from  newspapers,  etc.,  for  speed  practice. 

The  students  are  required  to  go  through  much  office  work 
in  the  way  of  making  carbon  copies,  press  copies,  filing  vari- 
ou  classes  of  papers,  writing  out  deeds,  leases,  mortgages, 
article:  of  agreements,  etc.,  hence,  when  the  student  gradu- 
al <■    in  the  Amanuensis  Course  he  is  a  practical  stenographer. 

IVrsons  who  have  started  Shorthand  but  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  finish  same  would  do  well  to  enter  the 
College  of  I'.u  iness,  as  they  can  get  almost  any  standard  sys- 
tem. We  teach  <  nly  one  system  to  beginners,  but  try  to  ac- 
commodate those  who  have  taken  a  part  of  some  other  sys- 
t  »-m . 
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TOUCH  TYPEWRITING 

Typewriting  is  of  equal  importance  with  Shorthand;  in 
fact,  the  salary  depends  chiefly  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of 
the  operator.  We  teach  the  Touch  Method.  Those  who  have 
learned  elsewhere,  however,  and  can  satisfy  our  requirements, 
will  not  be  denied  diplomas  simply  because  they  use  the  Sight 
Method. 

A  systematic  course  of  lessons  is  given,  including  business 
letters,  tabulating,  manifolding,  etc.  Full  explanations  and 
care  of  the  typewriter  are  given,  and  regular  practice  periods 
are  assigned  each  student.  All  work  done  by  each  student 
is  filed  daily  and  corrected  by  the  teacher. 

All  students  are  required  to  write  at  the  rate  of  25 
words  per  minute  from  copy  and  40  words  per  minute  from 
dictation. 

This  course  is  given  free  to  the  students  who  are  taking 
either  Bookkeeping  or  Shorthand. 

BUSINESS  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  student  of  stenography  begins  on  correspondence  just 
as  soon  as  he  is  over  the  principles,  and  starts  to  write  simple 
letters.  He  is  taught  the  various  parts  of  letters,  scaling  in 
typewriting,  and  has  practical  correspondence  each  day  until 
his  graduation. 

THE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN 
BOOKKEEPING  COURSE 

An  average  grade  of  96$  must  be  made  in  all  branches 
accompanying  Bookkeeping. 

In  Bookeeping,  the  student  must  be  able  to  audit  a  com- 
plicated set  of  books  within  a  reasonable  time. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  IN  AMANUENSIS 
COURSE 

All  subjects  under  the  Amanuensis  Course  must  be  com- 
pleted in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  the  student  must  be 
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able  to  write  100  words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive  min- 
utes from  new  matter  and  transcribe  it  on  the  typewriter 
at  the  rate  of  40  words  per  minute.  The  student  must  also 
have  a  speed  from  dictation  on  the  typewriter  of  40  words 
per  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes. 

MODERN  OFFICE  APPLIANCES 

National  Cash  Register  (Electrical);  Edison's  Electrical 
Business  Phonograph;  Typewriters;  Egry  Sales  Register; 
Neostyle  Duplicator;  Burrough  Adding  Machine. 


Address  all  communications  to  the 


T.  C.  U.  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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SCHOOL  OF  HOME 
ECONOMICS 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 

This  school  was  founded  in  1915  by  Mrs.  Ida  V.  Jarvis, 
who  gave  to  the  University  $100,000,  much  of  which  will  be 
used  to  conduct  this  Department.  In  the  near  future  a 
separate  building  for  Domestic  Science  and  Art  is  to  be 
erected.  Other  structures,  with  suitable  grounds,  are  to  be 
provided  for  a  co-operative  boarding  school  for  young  women, 
and  for  gardens,  farm  plats  and  orchards,  to  be  kept  by 
students  in  connection  with  their  studies. 

The  success  cf  the  School  already  achieved  prophesies 
eminent  usefulness  in  the  future,  and  easily  won  for  the 
Department  a  sure  and  increasing  patronage. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  primary  object  of  this  School  is  to  develop  young 
women  in  all  womanly  ways  and  graces,  and  prepare  them  to 
become  worthy  makers  and  preservers  of  the  home.  The 
courses  of  study  are  prepared  to  secure  for  the  student  a 
thorough  understanding  of  home-making. 

Such  a  purpose  has  two  forms:  First,  to  supply  a  scien- 
tific study  of  fods,  clothing,  shelter  and  the  care  of  the 
sick,  serving  the  ends  of  economy,  art,  health  and  conven- 
ince.  Second,  to  enable  the  student  scientifically  to  perform 
the  professional  offices  of  artistic  dressmakers,  milliners, 
caterers,  dietitians  in  hospitals  and  house  decorators. 

EQUIPMENT 

Large  rcoms  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  well  furnished  with  individual  gas  stoves 
and  every  modern  article  that  may  contribute  to  the  latest 
and  most   practical  methods  of  cooking.     Likewise  ample 
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equipment  is  at  hand  for  sewing,  dressmaking,  drawing  and 
decorating.  A  strictly  modern  dining  room  has  been  fitted 
out  for  this  Department.  The  University  has  regular  de- 
partments for  Chemistry,  General  Economics,  Bacteriology, 
and  Painting,  all  of  which  are  available  for  students  of  this 
School. 

A  division  of  the  College  Library  has  been  assigned  to 
this  School,  and  many  volumes  and  magazines  on  domestic 
subjects  are  at  the  disposal  of  home  economic  students. 

Candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts 
must  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  courses  above  and  a  com- 
pletion of  14%  units  in  High  School.  Requirements  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach  in  Domestic  Science  and  Arts  are  7  units, 
or  grades  8  and  9  in  fully  accredited  four  years'  High  School, 
and  a  completion  of  Freshman  and  Sophomore  work  in  the 
College  of  Domestic  Science  and  Arts.  For  graduation  the 
student  is  expected  to  complete  required  work,  to  settle  all 
financial  accounts  with  the  University,  and  to  observe  credit- 
ably all  the  regulations  of  the  School. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Cooking   12 — fws.  9  college  credits  if  Chem.   11   or  14 

precede  .   Tuesday  and  Wed.  l  :'M)-'>\  :80. 

A  study  of  the  production,  manufacture  and  eomposi- 
tin  of  typical  foods;  their  classification  according  to  food 
prirx-i pies  and  their  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  body;  cook- 
ery processes  and  their  application  in  the  cooking  of  typical 
foods.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  cost  of  food.  Cleanli- 
ness and  neatness  including  the  care  of  the  laboratory  and 
various  utensils  are  a  part  of  every  lesson. 

Tuition  and  Food  Supplies — Fall  term  $33.00;  Winter 
tern  |26.00;  Spring  term  $26.00. 

('nnhiiHj  22  fws.  !•  credits.  ^requisites  Cooking  12| 
Chemistry  11  or  1 4, 

The  principles  and  practice  of  canning  and  preserving 
with  s  penal  itiady  gftTtfl  to  lUgar  substitutes.    Also  includes 
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advanced  cookery,  invalid  cookery  and  the  preparation  of 
trays.  Special  study  given  to  war  substitutes  and  recipes. 
Menus  are  made  and  students  do  the  marketing,  preparing 
and  serving  of  meals;  a  study  of  the  different  kinds  of 
service  with  the  students'  duties  changing  each  time  from 
cooking  of  the  meal  to  waitress,  hostess  and  guest. 

Text — Sherman's  Food  Products. 

Tuition  and  Food  Supplies — Fall  term,  $33.00;  Winter 
and  Spring  terms,  $26.00  each. 

Cooking  36,  fws.  Prequisites — Cooking  12  and  22;  Chem- 
istry 11  or  14. 

Experimental  cookery.  Special  emphasis  on  conserva- 
tion and  war  substitutes.    Students  do  research  work. 

Tuition  and  Food  Supplies— Fall  term,  $33.00;  Winter 
term,  $26.00;  Spring  term  $26.00. 

Sewing  12 — fws.    9  credits. 

This  course  is  arranged  for  those  wishing  to  begin  sew- 
ing in  the  elementary  form.  Learning  the  stiches,  both  plain 
and  decorative,  and  the  making  of  simple  underwear,  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  each  garment;  making  a  simple  dress  and 
smock.  Students  draft  patterns  and  learn  the  use  of  com- 
mercial patterns. 

Text— Baldt's  Clothing  for  Women. 

Tuition— Fall  term  $12.50;  Winter  term,  $10.00;  Spring 
term  $10.00. 

Sowing  22— fws.  9  credits.  Prequisite— Sewing  12;  and 
Textiles  22  precedes  or  goes  parallel. 

Blouses  and  dresses  are  made  with  a  certain  amount  al- 
lowed for  the  expenditure  of  each.  Remaking  of  old  dresses. 
Cutting  and  fitting  of  garments  and  a  study  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  each. 

Text — Fehl's  Dressmaking. 

Tuition— Fall  term  $12.50;  Winter  term  $10.00;  Spring 
term  $10.00. 
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Sewing  36 — fws.    Prequisites,  Sewing  12  and  22. 

The  making  of  tailored  garments  and  designing  of  cos- 
tumes. Study  of  various  colors  and  designs  to  suit  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Tuition— Fall  term' $12.50;  Winter  term  $10.00;  Spring- 
term  $10.00. 

Textiles  22 — fw.    Prequisite,  Chemistry  11  or  14. 

A  study  of  the  different  fibres,  their  growth  and  manu- 
facture; the  characteristics  and  properties  of  each;  of  the 
various  weaving  and  spinning  processes.  Testing  of  dif- 
ferent fibres  and  materials  for  adulterations  and  impuri- 
ties. 

Text — Textiles — Woolman  &  McGowan.  Chemistry  of 
Textiles — Matthews. 

Tuition— Fall  term  $4.00;  Winter  term  $3.00 

Dietaries  24 — fws.  Prequisites — Chemistry  11  or  14; 
Cooking  12. 

A  course  intended  to  present  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  feeding  of  individuals  and  families  taking  into  ac- 
count the  physiological  and  sociological  conditions.  Foods 
are  studied  wtih  reference  to  their  nutritive  function  and 
caloric  value.  A  study  of  individual  requirements  and  cook- 
ing of  meals. 

Tuition  Fall  term,  $W).00;  Winter  term  $15.00;  Spring 
term  $15.00. 

Household  M(imi(/enn'nt  24  s. 

A  study  of  the  home  including  the  structure,  ventilation, 
lighting,  heating  and  furnishings.  Scientific  principles  of 
Applying  ••specially  tO  the  housekeeper  and  her  relation  to 
the  home.  Discussion  and  study  of  the  modern  conven- 
ience and  the  mechanical  devices  in  the  home;  household 
efficiency  and  domestic  service.  Making  of  budgets  and  a 
study  of  the  buying  for  the  home. 
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Tuition  $5.00. 

Theory  of  Teaching  Domestic  Science  and  Domestic  Art. 


A  study  of  various  household  arts;  laboratories,  their 
equipment  and  arrangement;  the  different  methods  used  in 
presenting  courses  to  students  to  obtain  the  best  results; 
making  of  lesson  plans.  Each  student  is  requested  to  do 
a  certain  amount  of  practice  teaching  and  to  visit  classes 
in  the  different  city  schools,  giving  reports  of  each  one. 

Tuition  $5.00. 


THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  ACADEMY  WORK 

In  many  sections  of  Texas  and  adjoining  States,  it  is  not 
practicable  for  young  people  to  have  the  privilege  of  a  high 
school  course;  in  other  sections  the  high  school  work,  as 
carried  on,  is  not  conformable  to  a  high  standard.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  persons  not  fully  prepared  to  enter  College,  an 
Academy  has  been  organized,  convenient  to  the  University. 
The  Academy  issues  a  separate  bulletin  that  may  be  secured 
by  addressing 


24— s. 
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TEXAS  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


Date:  June  10  to  July  19,  1918. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  courses  of  the  Summer  School  are  offered  mainly  for 

four  classes  of  students: 

1.  College  Students,  who  wish  to  bring  up  some  delin- 
quent branch,  or  to  remove  some  condition  on  previous  studies, 
or  to  lighten  and  shorten  the  remainder  of  their  work  for 
a  degree. 

2.  Preparatory  Students,  who  desire  additional  credits 
toward  College  entrance,  or  to  lighten  the  task  of  the 
Freshman  year,  or  to  secure  advanced  standing. 

3.  Teachers,  who  take  advantage  of  summer  studies  to 
improve  their  scholarship,  or  to  promote  their  College  ad- 
vancement between  terms  of  teaching. 

4.  Special  Students,  who  wish  to  advance  their  attain- 
ments in  Music,  Oratory,  Painting,  Business,  the  Bible,  Home 
Economics  and  other  branches,  although  such  work  may  not 
lead  to  a  part'cular  degree  or  standing  in  the  College. 

VALUE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  value  of  summer  work  in  College  is  ever  becoming 
molt  Apparent  The  theory  <>f  a  long  summer  vacation  is 
now  MltiqUftted.  Thil  is  an  active  age,  and  whether  he 
wills  it  rr  not,  every  man  is  in  competition  with  every 
other  man,  and  no  man  has  time  to  throw  away.  Much  of 
mean  and  thrift  are  heing  lost,  in  war,  and  students  like 
others  must  help  to  retrieve.  The  call  of  the  world  to  them 
i h  urgent,  and  the  period  of  education  is  too  brief  and 
preciom  to  waste. 
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Summer  studies,  being  free  from  many  distractions  in- 
cident to  other  terms,  yield  better  training  and  better  grades 
than  studies  in  other  seasons. 


FACULTY 


E.  M.  Waits,  A.  B.,  President  of  the  University. 

Clinton  Lockhart,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Dean  and  Professor 
of  Bible  and  History. 

E.  R.  Cockrell,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of  Law  and  So- 
cial Science. 

C.  I.  Alexander,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

E.  C.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education. 

W.  M.  Winton,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Biology. 

John  R.  McClung,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Walter  E.  Bryson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English. 

Charles  H.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Academy. 

Mrs.  Lena  Gardner,  A.  B.,  Instructor  of  Mathematics. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Cockrell,  A.  B.,  Principal  of  Painting. 

J.  A.  Dacus,  Principal  of  Business  College. 

Merle  Holsapple,  Instructor  in  Academy  Languages. 

Aline  W.  Wilson,  Instructor  of  Piano. 

Leila  Long  Powell,  Principal  of  School  of  Oratory. 

Vesta  Burford,  Principal  of  Domestic  Science. 

Lalla  Bright  Cannon,  Teacher  of  Voice. 

Carl  Rupp  Doering,  teacher  of  piano. 

Anna  McLExNDON,  Teacher  of  Sight  Singing  and  Piano. 

Samuel  P.  Ziecler,  Teacher  of  Public  School  Music. 


REGULATIONS 

Conditions  of  entrance  into  any  College  or  Department 
are  the  same  as  those  announced  elsewhere.  Likewise,  the 
same  s\stem  of  credits,  the  same  number  of  recitation 
periods  and  the  same  plan  of  examinations  and  grades  apply 
as  in  other  terms.  Students,  however,  are  not  permitted  to 
take  more  than  nine  credits  in  the  six  weeks,  whether  the 
work   be   review  or   new  study. 
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FEES 

No  matriculation  fees  in  any  department. 
Tuition  fee,  College  or  Academy,  full  course,  $16.00. 
Tuition  fee,  College  or  Academy,  %  course  $12.00. 
Tuition  fee,  College  or  Academy,  %  course,  $6.40. 

Laboratory  fees  in  Chemistry  $10.00  for  the  summer, 
in  Biology  $6.00. 

Rates  of  tuition  in  the  College  of  Business,  Music,  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Painting  will  be  found  in  connection 
with  the  statement  of  the  work  on  pages  following. 

All  fees  are  due  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  and  will  be 
collected  at  the  main  office  of  the  University. 

BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Board  and  room  may  be  had  at  the  University  at  $6.75 
per  week.  Irregular  meals,  35  cents  each.  The  University 
reserves  the  right  to  alter  these  rates  with  changing  war 
conditions.  The  Clark  Hall,  as  described  above,  will  be  open 
to  men,  and  the  Jarvis  Hall  to  women.  These  buildings  are 
new  and  modern  in  style  and  furnishings. 

Those  desiring  to  have  special  rooms  reserved  should 
send  a  deposit  of  $2.50  to  Business  Manager  H.  M.  Dur- 
rett.    This  deposit  will  be  credited  on  room  rent. 

All  students  will  be  expected  to  furnish  their  own  bed 
rovers,  lied   linen,  and   toilet   articles.     A   set  of  bed  linen 
!  "old  lie  brought  in  suit  case,  since  a  delay  of  other  baggage 
may  b.-  embarrassing. 

vau:k  of  skmmkr  CREDITS 

In  order  that  the  summer  work  may  be  equal  to  that  of 
;mv  other  term  and  1  he  credits  of  the  same;  value,  the 
teachers  are  required  by  a  set  schedule  to  give  as  many 
hour!  of  recitation  to  a  branch  of  study  in  the  summer 
tem  SI  in  other  terms.  Accordingly,  credits  received  for 
summer  work   will  count   at   full  1  alue  for  any  college  de- 
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grees  or  State  teachers'  certificates.  Official  time  schedules 
of  recitations  will  be  bulletined  in  the  main  building  some 
time  before  the  summer  term  opens. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  following1  courses  are  to  be  offered  in  the  Summer 
School.  The  University  may  substitute  another  branch  if 
the  number  of  pupils  should  be  insufficient  to  justify  the 
work  in  any  study. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Winton 

11.  General  Biology,  nine  (or  six)  credits.  Class  work 
and  laboratory.  Nine  credits  for  Freshmen  and  Sopho- 
mores, six  credits  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Prerequisite  to 
any  other  course  in  this  department. 

CHEMISTRY 

PROFESSOR  MCCLUNG 

I.  General  Inorganic  Chemistry,  nine  credits  to  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores,  seven  credits  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.: 

.  24.  Organic  Chemistry,  nine  credits.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  work. 

EDUCATION 

PROFESSOR  WILSON 

A  first  grade  State  certificate,  valid  for  four  years,  to 
teach  in  any  public  school  in  Texas  if  obtainable  by  securing 
45  college  credits,  including  9  credits  in  Education. 
Accordingly  the  summer  course  in  this  department  covers 
its  work  for  the  State  certificate. 

II.  Educational  Psychology,  three  credits.  The  aim  is 
to  apply  psychological  theory  to  educational  practice.  Spe- 
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cial  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  recent  experimental  work 
in  the  psychology  of  instruction.    An  introductory  course. 

13.  School  Efficiency  (Management) ,  three  credits.  A 
study  of  the  problems  of  organization  and  control  of  class 
and  school. 

15.  Methods  of  Teaching,  three  credits.  A  study  of  the 
factors  that  govern  elementary  school  subjects,  the  methods 
of  learning,  or  securing  attention,  and  of  meeting  student 
individuality. 

24.  Modern  Elementary  Education,  three  credits.  A 
study  of  modern  ideas  as  applied  to  elementary  schools. 

29.  Educational  Hygiene,  three  credits.  A  survey  of 
hygienic  conditions  and  needs  in  public  schools  of  every 
grade. 

32.  Play  and  Playgrounds,  three  credits.  The  psychol- 
ogy of  recreation  and  the  conditions  that  best  contribute 
to  the  true  interest  of  play. 

Three  of  the  above  courses,  in  all  nine  credits,  selected 
by  the  demand,  will  be  offered. 

ENGLISH 

I'ROFKSSOR  BKYSON 

II.  Rhetoric  end  English  Composition,  six  credits.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  a 
thorough  practice  in  writing  English;  analysis  and  criti- 
cism.    Required  Of  all  freshmen. 

:;k.  Elizabethan  Drama,  six  credits.  A  first-hand  study 
of  the  drama  between  Udall  and  Shirley,  with  special  em- 
phai  in  upon  Shakespeare. 

KNCUSII  KIBLE 

PROFEMOfi  LOCK]  (AST 

MeHHiume  I'rojthecg,  six  credits.     A  survey  of  the 
work  of  Old  Testament  prophets  and  its  bearing  upon  their 
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Messianic  announcements.  An  exegetical  study  of  all  the 
pasages  that  are  usually  regarded  as  Messianic. 

33.  Monuments  and  the  Bible,  three  credits.  A  study  of 
Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  Palestinian  inscrip- 
tions recently  discovered,  with  their  bearings  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  Bible. 

HISTORY 

PROFESSORS  LOCKHART  AND  COCKRELL 

24.    U.  S.  History,  the  Colonies,  three  credits. 

25.  U.  S.  History,  1789  to  1865,  three  credits. 

26.  U.  S.  History,  since  1865,  three  credits. 

31.    Revolutionary  Period  in  Europe,  three  credits. 

MATHEMATICS 

PROFESSOR  ALEXANDER 

12.  Plane  Trignometry,  three  credits.  Preparation  for 
this  course  includes  Algebra  (at  least  through  quadratic 
equations)  and  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

13.  College  Algebra,  three  credits.  A  review  of  quad- 
ratic equations  with  complex  numbers,  permutations  and 
combinations,  probability,  theory  of  equations,  determinants, 
and  fractions. 

21.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry,  six  credits.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  equation  to  the  locus;  and  translation  of  geo- 
metric conditions  into  algebraic  terms. 

23.  Astronomy,  three  credits.  Mainly  descriptive,  in- 
tended primarily  as  a  culture  course. 

Three  of  the  four  courses  just  listed  will  be  offered. 
SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

PROFESSOR  COCKRELL 

17.  Political  Science,  three  credits.  Text:  Introduction 
to  Political  Science,  Gettell. 
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35.  Modern  Ctiy  Problems,  three  credits.  Text:  Chap- 
ters from  Beard;  lectures;  assigned  work. 


THE  ACADEMY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 


The  Academy  connected  with  Texas  Christian  Universtiy 
offers  the  usual  high  school  courses  of  study,  however,  with 
many  better  facilities  than  most  high  schools  possess  as  re- 
spects library  and  laboratories.  The  rate  of  tuition  per 
unit  course  undertaken  will  be  $16.  The  following  branches 
are  provisionally  announced  for  the  summer,  and  the  full 
high  school  course  will  be  given  during  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring. 

LATIN 

MISS  HOLSAPPLE 

Caesar  and  Prose  Composition,  one  unit. 

MATHEMATICS 

MRS.  GARDNER 

Second  Voir  Algebra,  one  unit. 
/  lane  (irmuctry,  one  unit. 

PHYSICS 

(Teacher  to  be  selected) 

Elementary  Phyeicw,  with  laboratory  experiments,  one 
unit 

SPANISH 

MISS  IIOI,SAPPLK 

On  unit,  at  least,  in  Spanish  will  be  offered,  subject  to 
demand. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


PIANO 

PROFESSOR  DOERING 

Mr.  Carl  Rupp  Doering  graduated  at  the  Sternberg  School 
of  Music  at  Philadelphia  and  at  the  Leipzig  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Leipzig,  Germany. 

He  is  a  pupil  of  Constantin  von  Sternberg  and  Robert 
Teichmuller. 

The  summer  course  of  six  weeks  will  be  directed  toward 
the  needs  and  demands  of  music  teachers  and  will  include 
the  subjects  of  Piano,  Technic  and  Aesthetics,  Interpretation 
and  Musical  Form  in  their  relations  to  piano  playing. 

Fees:  Two  half-hour  periods  per  week:  $21  for  the  term 
of  six  weeks.    One  peroid  per  week:  $13  for  the  term. 

MRS.  DOERING 

Mrs.  Doe  ring  graduated  at  the  Leipzig  Royal  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  and  was  an  assistant  of 
Robert  Teichmuller,  director  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatory. 

Mrs.  Doering  will  offer  a  course  in  Modern  Piano  Technic, 
based  upon  the  latest  developments  of  the  weight  and  re- 
laxation method  of  playing. 

Fees:  Two  half-hour  periods  per  week:  $18  for  the  term 
of  six  weeks.    One  period  per  week:  $11  for  the  term. 

STUDIES  WITH  PROFESSOR  ZIEGLER 

Professor  Samuel  P.  Ziegler  studied  Cello  under  D. 
Hendrick  Ezerman,  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  now  head  of 
Philadelphia  Conservatory;  studied  Harmony,  Counterpoint, 
and  Fugue  under  Richard  Zickwer,  President  of  Philadelphia 
Musical  Academy,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Richter; 
for  two  years  member  of  Faculty  of  Philadelphia  Musical 
Academy. 
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CELLO 

1.     Fundamental  exercises,  scales,  etc. 

2.  Etudes,  duets  and  easy  pieces. 

3.  Advanced  etudes,  solos  and  concert  pieces. 
Two  lessons  a  week,  twelve  lessons,  $18.00. 

HARMONY 

The  study  of  scales,  intervals,  triads,  seventh  chords  and 
their  inversions. 

Easy  modulations,  suspensions  and  Harmonization  of 
melodies. 

Two  lessons  a  week,  tuition  fee,  class  $6.00,  private  $10.00. 

COUNTERPOINT 

Simple  counterpoint  in  two,  three  and  four  parts. 
Same  terms  as  Harmony. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

Beginning  of  Opera,  Oratorio  and  Instrumental  Music; 
Composers  of  Classic  and  Romantic  Schools;  Modern  Music 
and  Composers. 

Terms  same  as  Harmony. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC 

I'KOI  KSSOR  Y.lVA'.LVAl 

The  design  of  these  course:  is  Lo  prepare  men  and  women 
to  touch  music  in  the  public  and  high  schools. 

l,nrl,,,H  and  8up0TVisor§  of  music  in  public  schools  must 
be  qualified  to  teach  Harmony,  History  of  Music,  Sight 
Singing  and  Musical  Appreciation.  They  will  need  ulso  a 
... , •  1 1  rouude  I  wlucMlion  and  a  love  for  the  work.  Some  knowl- 
<<\v<-  of  Hiring  and  wind  instruments  used  in  the  orchestra 
i    recommended.    Hence  the  following  courses  are  offered: 
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1.  Ear  Training. 

Pitch,  Rhythm,  and  Notation  which  represents  them.  Chord 
recognition,  simple  modulation  and  transposition.  One  hour 
a  week.    Tuition  $6.00. 

2.  Sight  Singing.  Singing  in  common  keys,  beginning 
with  simplest  problems  in  pitch  and  rhythm;  two,  three  and 
four  part  singing.    One  hour  a  week,  tuition  fee  $6.00. 

3.  Public  School  Music.  Methods  and  material  for  teach- 
ing in  primary  and  grammar  grades. 

High  School  methods.  Outlines  of  teaching  Harmony, 
Musical  History  and  Musical  Appreciation. 

Musical  Activities,  including  preparation  of  programs, 

etc. 

One  hour  a  week,  tuition  fee  $6.00. 

PIANO 

MISS  ALINE  WEIR  WILSON 

Miss  Wilson  was  a  pupil  and  the  assistant  of  the  late 
Rafael  Joseffy,  and  her  teaching  experience  has  been  both 
extended  and  successful.  Her  work  has  been  very  valuable 
in  the  University  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  other  pupils,  Miss  Wilson 
will  give  especial  attention  to  those  desiring  to  make  a 
profession  of  teaching  and  teachers  desiring  to  do  additional 
work. 

Tuition  for  the  term:    Full  time,  $15.00;  half  time,  $8.00. 

STUDIES  WITH  MISS  McLENDON 

Miss  Anna  McLendon  is  a  graduate  of  Texas  Christian 
University  College  of  Music  with  three  years  of  post  grad- 
uate study  and  a  teaching  experience  of  two  years. 
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SIGHT  SINGING  AND  EAR  TRAINING 

This  course  includes  training  for  public  school  work.  The 
lessons  are  given  in  class  meeting  two  hours  a  week.  Tuition 
$5.00. 

PIANO 

A  course  of  two  lessons  a  week,  one-half  hour  each,  for 
six  weeks  is  offered  by  Miss  McLendon.  Tuition  $10.00  for 
the  six  weeks. 

VOICE 

MISS  CANNON 

Miss  Lalla  Bright  Cannon  studied  under  Sergei  Kliban- 
sky  and  assisted  him  in  his  studio  in  New  York,  formerly 
leading  vocal  instructor  in  Stern  Conservatory,  Berlin,  and 
previous  to  this  Miss  Cannon  had  other  notable  instructors 
in  New  York;  was  soloist  in  a  church  in  New  York  and  sang 
with  the  Rubinstein  Club. 

Voice  Culture  and  Singing,  two,  three  or  four  lessons 
per  week.  Voice  placement,  consisting  of  correct  breathing, 
resonance,  tone,  evenness  of  scale,  intonation,  diction,  flexibil- 
ity, with  phrasing  and  interpretation. 
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[M'KPOSK  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

The  primary  object  of  this  school  If  to  develop  young 
women  111  all  womanly  ways  and  graces  and  prepare  them  to 
beromc  worthy  makers  and  preservers  of  the  home.  The 
courses  of  study  arc  prepared  to  secure  for  the  student 
a  thorough  understanding  of  home-making. 

Such  ■  purpose  has  two  forms:    First,  to  supply  a  scien- 
ter study  of  foods,  clothing,  shelter  and  the  care  of  the 
i      erving  the  ends  of  economy,  art,  health  and  conven- 
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ience.  Second,  to  enable  the  student  scientifically  to  per- 
form the  professional  offices  of  artistic  dressmakers,  mil- 
liners, caterers,  dietitians  in  hospitals,  and  house  decorators. 

EQUIPMENT 

Large  rooms  in  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  well  furnished  with  individual  gas  stoves 
and  every  modern  article  that  may  contribute  to  the  latest 
and  most  practical  methods  of  cooking.  Likewise  ample 
equipment  is  at  hand  for  sewing,  dressmaking,  drawing  and 
decorating.  A  strictly  modern  dining  room  has  been  fitted  out 
for  this  Department.  The  University  has  regular  depart- 
ments for  Chemistry,  General  Economics,  bacteriology  and 
Painting,  all  of  which  are  available  for  students  of  this 
school. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Cooking  and  Serving  12,  three  credits,  if  Chemistry  precede. 
L    A  study  of  the  production,  manufacture,  and  com- 
position of  typical  foods,  their  classification  according  to 
the  food  principles  and  the  study  of  the  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  body. 

2.  A  study  of  the  cookery  processes  and  their  applica- 
tion in  the  cooking  of  typical  foods. 

3.  A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  cleaning 
and  caring  for  the  various  sorts  of  utensils  and  materials 
found  in  the  kitchen. 

Tuition  fee,  $16.00;  food  supplies,  $6.00. 

Meal  Serving  22,  three  credits,  if  Cooking  12  and  Chem- 
istry precede.  Special  stress  on  cost  and  conservation,  and 
work  on  war  substitutes.  Laboratory  lessons,  a  continua- 
tion of  course  12,  only  in  a  higher  form  Tuition  fee,  $16.00; 
food  supplies,  $8.00. 
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DOMESTIC  ART 
Sewing  12,  three  credits. 

This  course  is  arranged  for  those  wishing  to  begin  sew- 
ing in  the  elementary  form.  Learning  the  stitches,  both 
plain  and  decorative,  and  the  making  of  simple  underwear 
by  hand  is  given  special  stress.  Patterns  used  will  be  drafted 
by  the  students.    Tuition  $8.00. 

Sewing  22,  three  credits,  if  Sewing  12  and  Textiles  22 
precede.  Pre-requisite,  Sewing  12  or  its  equivalent.  Blouses 
and  dresses  are  made  with  a  certain  amount  allowed  for  the 
expenditure  of  each.    Tuition  fee  $8.00. 

Textiles  22. 

Pre-requisite,  Chemistry  11  or  14.  Study  of  the  different 
fibres,  their  growth,  manufacture,  etc.  Also  the  weaving 
and  spinning  processes.  Testing  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk 
for  adulterations  and  impurities.  Lessons  on  weaving.  This 
course  will  be  given  if  the  demand  is  sufficient.  No  tuition 
fee  for  those  who  take  sewing. 

Other  Courses  with  college  credits  are  offered  during  the 
fall  winter  and  spring. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

mks.  B.  k.  COCKRBLLj  instructor 

The  Art  Department  will  hold  its  usual  summer  session 
of  six  weeks.  A  term's  work  can  be  done  in  this  length  of 
time,  as  a  lesson  is  given  every  morning,  six  days  in  the 
•  .  el  .  from  eight  until  twelve  o'clock. 

The  ummer  term  of  the  Art  Department  has  come  to 
he  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  whole  year.  All 
students  remaining  for  it  are  seriously  intent  upon  accom- 
plishing M  much  as  possible.  There  are  very  few  diverting 
arhvitic  at  tin:  time  of  1  he  year,  and  because  of  fewer 
pupils  the  instructor  can  give  much  personal  attention  to 
each  one. 
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The  art  rooms  are  well  situated  for  summer  work,  being 
in  the  main  building,  where  they  are  cool  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  all  surroundings  are  conducive  to  good  work. 

Mrs.  Cockrell  will  have  charge  of  the  summer  work  with 
what  assistance  is  necessary  according  to  the  size  of  the  class. 
The  following  branches  will  be  taught: 

Charcoal  Drawing. 

Oil,  Water-color  and  Pastel  Painting. 

Tapestry. 

China  Painting. 

Art  Supervisor's  Course. 

Tuition  for  the  entire  term  of  six  weeks  is  $20.00.  Less 
time  may  be  taken  at  a  proportionate  division  of  price. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 


Beginning  June  10  and  continuing  for  four  weeks,  the 
College  of  Business  will  give  the  following  Certificate 
Courses: 

BOOKKEEPING 

This  course  will  meet  the  needs  (1)  of  those  who  want 
to  prepare  for  the  State  Examinations,  (2)  those  who  want 
a  brief  course  in  accounts  that  will  enable  them  to  keep  an 
average  set  of  books,  (3)  those  who  want  to  teach  a  brief 
course  in  connection  with  their  regular  school  work.  Tui- 
tion fee,  $6.00. 

BUSINESS  PENMANSHIP 

This  course  is  offered  especially  for  those  who  want  to 
teach  Arm  Movement  Writing  in  the  public  schools.  Methods 
of  teaching  it  in  the  various  grades  wil  be  thoroughly 
treated.    Tuition  fee,  $8.00. 
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SHORTHAND  AND  TYPEWRITING 

Credits  will  be  given  in  these  subjects  to  those  who  do 
not  complete  them.  Those  who  desire  to  review  their  short- 
hand and  typewriting  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity. 
Unfinished  courses  may  be  completed  by  correspondence. 
Tuition  fee,  $10.00. 

For  further  information  address, 

T.  C.  U.  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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MISS  LEILA  LONG  POWELL,  PRINCIPAL 

One  of  the  regular  yearly  teachers  in  oratory  will  offer 
in  the  Summer  Session  courses  in  physical  culture,  train- 
ing  for  speaking,  voice,  interpretation  of  the  printed  page, 
and  dramatics.  All  pupils  will  receive  private  instruction. 
Work  done  at  this  time  will  receive  credit  in  the  School  of 
Oratory. 

Miss  Julia  Duncan  has  been  detailed  by  Miss  Powell 
for  work  in  the  Summer  School. 

Tuition:    Two  lessons  per  week,  $15.00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INFOR- 
MATION 


CHURCH  ADVANTAGES 

The  city  of  Fort  Worth  has  many  great  churches  and 
Sunday  Schools,  where  every  form  of  Christian  activity  is 
wisely  directed  under  circumstances  best  suited  to  promote 
an  intelligent  faith,  a  consecrated  life,  and  an  efficient  serv- 
ice. The  Faculty  uses  every  reasonable  incentive  to  keep 
the  students  in  close  touch  with  these  centers  of  religious 
work.  A  pastor  for  the  University  and  community  devotes 
his  entire  time  to  the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  all.  The 
University  Church  will  afford  such  religious  opportunities 
and  activities  as  the  students  and  people  around  the  Uni- 
versity require. 

STUDENTS'  VOLUNTEER  BAND 

The  Band  is  composed  of  young  men  and  women  who 
are  preparing  for  work  in  the  foreign  field.  They  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  go  wherever  the  Foreign  Board  may 
deem  it  best  to  send  them.  They  meet  weekly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  devotion,  for  intelligent  study  of  the  mission  fields 
and  for  increasing  missionary  interest. 

THE  MINISTERIAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Ministerial  Association  is  an  organization  composed 
of  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  meets  every 
Friday  evening.  Discussions  of  themes  related  to  practical 
church  work,  sermons,  etc.,  are  held  at  these  meetings.  Oc- 
casional addresses  are  given  by  visitors.  In  this  organization 
the  more  mature  ministers  assist  the  younger  ones  in  obtain- 
ing work  among  the  churches,  and  render  all  possible  help 
in  various  other  matters. 
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Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  an  important 
factor  in  College  life  as  it  is  an  organization  seeking  to 
advance  the  social,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  interests- 
of  young  women.  The  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  unde- 
nominational. Devotional  services  are  conducted  once  a 
week  in  the  parlors  of  Jarvis  Hall.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  much  good  by  meeting  the  practical 
needs  of  the  students.  The  local  association  was  influential 
in  organizing  a  number  of  classes  in  Christian  World  De- 
mocracy. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirituality  of  the 
students  has  been  greatly  deepened  through  the  influence  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

T.  C.  U.  INTERSCHOLASTIC  LEAGUE 

As  a  step  toward  University  Extension  work,  similar  to 
the  University  Interscholastic  League  for  the  State,  the 
Faculty  committee  on  public  speaking  has  organized  the 
T.  C.  U.  Interscholastic  League.  This  League  is  composed 
of  all  the  public  schools  of  Tarrant  County  that  teach  above 
the  seventh  grade,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  in- 
terest in  public  speaking,  encouraging  literary  ability  and 
fostering  athletic  skill  among  the  schools  of  the  County. 

The  final  contests  are  to  be  held  at  T.  C.  U.  on  the  last 
Saturday  in  April.  In  1919  only  the  Declamatory  Contest 
will  be  held,  for  which  the  Oratorical  Association  offers 
$15.00  as  first  prize  and  $5.00  as  second.  Hereafter  the 
other  features  will  be  added.  Each  school  is  to  have  a  local 
organization  and  furnish  representatives  for  the  contests. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  following  mem- 
bers of  Texas  Christian  University:  Head  of  the  Department 
in  Oratory,  in  charge  of  Declamation;  Head  of  English,  in 
charge  of  Essays;  Head  of  Law  Department,  in  charge  of 
Debating;  Athletic  Director,  in  charge  of  Athletics;  also  the 
President  of  the  Oratorical  Association  shall  be  a  member 
of  this  Committee.  These  five  members  shall  select  a  Gen- 
eral Chairman, 
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ORATORICAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  purpose  of  this  association  is  to  promote  oratory  in 
its  best  sense  among  its  members,  and,  so  far  as  may  be, 
throughout  the  school.  All  oratorical  contests  are  under  its 
supervision,  and  it  elects  delegates  to  the  State  Oratorical 
Association,  of  which  it  is  a  member.  Each  student  has  the 
privilege  at  the  time  of  matriculation  of  paying  fifty  cents 
to  the  University  and  receiving  a  ticket  of  admission  to  all 
oratorical  events  during  the  year. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES 

The  University  maintains  five  literary  societies,  the  Add- 
Ran  and  the  Shirley  for  College  young  men,  the  Clark  and 
the  Walton  for  the  College  young  women,  and  the  Roberts 
for  preparatory  students.  These  societies  have  their  own 
halls,  and  from  time  to  time  render  public  programs.  Their 
work  is  of  the  highest  class. 


PRIZES 


SOCIETY  PRIZES 

1.  The  T.  E.  Shirley  Prize.  The  former  President  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  offers  annually  a  $20.00  gold  medal 
to  the  student  in  the  Shirley  Society  making  the  best  grade 
in  scholarship  and  general  work. 

2.  The  J.  T.  McKissick  Prize.  Mr.  McKissick  offers 
810.00  to  the  bast  worker  in  the  Add-Ran  Literary  Society. 

3.  The  Van  Zandt  Jarvis  Prize.  A  $10.00  gold  medal  is 
given  to  the  best  worker  in  the  Walton  Literary  Society. 

MALCOLM  H.  REED  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Mr.  M.  H.  Reed  of  Austin,  Texas,  offers  a  beautiful  solid 
gold  watch  to  the  winner  of  an  inter-society  oratorical  con- 
test. This  contest  has  become  one  of  the  features  of  com- 
mencement week. 
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THE  R.  H.  GOUGH  PRIZE 

Dr.  R.  H.  Gough  of  Fort  Worth,  since  the  final  award 
of  the  Gough  Cup  last  year,  offers  a  $25.00  gold  medal  to  the 
successful  contestant  for  the  honor  of  representing  Texas 
Christian  University  in  the  Inter-Colleglate  State  Oratorical 
contest. 

THE  BOYD-HEAD  MEDAL 

Drs.  Frank  Boyd  and  Wesley  J.  Head  of  Fort  Worth, 
offer  a  $25.00  gold  medal  to  the  person  doing  the  most  effi- 
cient debating  throughout  the  year's  contests.  Open  to  under- 
graduates doing  the  equivalent  of  twelve  hours'  College  work. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  PRIZE 

This  is  awarded  only  to  students  who  have  taken  all  of 
their  courses  in  this  school,  and  is  presented  to  the  student 
making  the  highest  percentage  during  the  four  years  neces- 
sary to  graduation.  It  will  not  be  awarded  except  to  students 
whose  general  average  on  final  examinations  A  +  .  Grades 
made  in  special  or  private  examinations  will  not  be  considered. 
The  prize  is  a  handsome  gold  medal. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  free  literary  scholarship  is  awarded  to  the  student 
making  the  highest  record  in  the  Senior  Academy  class,  and 
in  each  (dass  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  mak- 
ing this  award,  proper  account  is  taken  of  the  student's 
:  • ' 1 1 '  i  d  be&ring  and  conduct. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  free  literary  scholarships  are  given  to  the  honor 
graduates  of  any  High  School  that  is  affiliated  with  the 
I'  I  christian  University  one  scholarship  to  a  young  man 
and  MM  to  I  young  woman.  The  regular  State  list  of  af- 
filiations is  used. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


THE  BULLETIN 

The  bi-monthly  periodical  is  the  official  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  and  its  friends.  One  number 
is  the  annual  Catalogue.  The  other  numbers  contain  an- 
nouncements; past  and  future  happenings  of  interest  to  the 
patrons,  news  of  Faculty  changes,  of  the  work  of  the 
churches  for  the  school,  the  progress  of  Education  Day, 
plans,  improvements,  etc.  It  is  well  filled  with  facts  that 
the  people  ought  to  know,  and  told  in  a  style  readable  and 
interesting. 

The  Bulletin  will  be  mailed  regularly  to  every  friend  who 
will  indicate  a  desire  for  it.  The  University  desires  to  keep 
its  friends  informed  of  its  progress. 

Besides  The  Bulletin  and  other  matter  issued  by  the  Uni- 
versity authorities,  two  periodicals  reflecting  the  inner  life 
and  various  activities  of  the  school  are  published  by  the 
students:  The  Skiff  and  The  Horned  Frog. 

THE  SKIFF 

A  weekly  publication,  popular  in  character,  giving  the 
news  of  the  institution.  The  paper  is  growing  in  favor,  and 
has  one  of  the  largest  lists  among  College  papers  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

THE  HORNED  FROG 

This  is  the  College  "Annual,"  and  comes  from  the  press 
near  the  close  of  the  session.  It  is  a  neat  book  of  some  two 
hundre  1  and  fifty  pages,  reflecting  all  sides  of  College  life 
from  its  more  serious  phases  to  the  jokes  and  pranks  which 
grow  out  of  warm  friendship  and  good  will.  It  is  the  one 
publication  which  the  student  feels  he  must  take  home  with 
him.  It  serves  as  the  best  exhibit  he  can  make  to  his  friends 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  school,  and  in  years  to  come  it  revives 
the  most  delightful  memories  of  his  College  experiences. 
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MORALS  AND  DISCIPLINE 

It  sometimes  happens  that  students,  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  and  free  from  parental  authority  and  the 
restraining  influence  of  home  life,  retrograde  morally.  Usu- 
ally, we  may  add,  the  tendencies  under  changed  conditions 
depend  largely  upon  the  stability  of  the  character  of  the 
student  as  established  by  home  training.  The  Faculty  of 
Texas  Christian  University  is  pledged  to  make  the  morals 
of  students  a  matter  of  prime  concern. 

Certain  guiding  principles  are  observed  in  administering 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  These  are  regarded  fundamental 
and  necessary  in  maintaining  strong,  consistent  discipline. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  that  right  motive  is  the  chief 
element  in  conduct,  that  self-discipline  is  the  best  of  discipline, 
that  the  subtler  influences  of  a  healthful  atmosphere  and  of  a 
correct  school  sentiment  must  constitute  the  chief  reliance 
for  good  government.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  place 
for  the  strong  arm  of  authority,  and  it  will  be  exercised 
promptly  and  without  apology  when  occasion  demands. 

The  discipline  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
students  are  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  actuated  by  high 
motives  and  lofty  ideals.  They  are  not  treated  as  children, 
but  rather  as  young  men  and  women  who  are  responsible  in 
a  large  measure  for  their  conduct.  They  are  not  burdened 
with  many  rules.  A  few  regulations  arc  intended  chiefly 
as  reminders  of  matters  of  propriety  that  grow  out  of  the 
community  life  of  a  University  that  might  be  otherwise 
overlooked,  even  by  well-meaning  students. 

1.  Study  hours  are  observed  from  7:30  to  1 0:80  p.  m., 
every  night  in  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

1.  The  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  in  the  halls  of  col- 
lege buildiriLs,  on  the  campus,  and  upon  the  athletic  field. 

Th"  playing  of  cards  and  other  games  of  chance  is 
strictly  forhidden. 

4.  The  rooms  must  be  kept  in  a  tidy  condition,  and  open 
for  intptettofl  by  the  monitors  and  matrons  at  all  hours. 
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5.  Regular  Sunday  School  and  church  services  are  held 
at  the  University  by  the  College  pastor.  Attendance  at  one 
service  each  Sunday,  the  morning  church  service,  is  required 
of  all  students  resident  in  the  College  dormitories.  Attend- 
ance at  other  services  is  encouraged,  but  is  entirely  optional. 

6.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  military  instruction 
in  the  University  by  the  opening  of  the  next  fall  term.  If 
this  effort  is  successful  all  able-bodied  male  students  will 
be  required  to  receive  the  regular  military  training  provided. 

Every  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  the  students'  surround- 
ings ideal  by  fostering  the  best  influences.  They  are  care- 
fully guarded  against  the  allurements  of  the  city.  Younger 
students  will  not  be  allowed  to  visit  the  city  without  permis- 
sion, which  will  be  withheld  unless  a  good  reason  is  offered. 
Standing  accounts  must  not  be  contracted  with  merchants. 
In  this  we  beg  the  co-operation  of  parents.  Do  not  allow 
I    students  an  unnecessary  amount  of  spending  money. 

Students  finding  it  necessary  to  be  out  of  the  city  must 
obtain  leave  of  absence  from  the  Dean. 

Any  student  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  institution 
before  the  time  for  which  he  matriculated  has  expired,  must 

•  report  to  the  Dean  before  withdrawal.  Should  he  leave  with- 
out securing  the  Dean's  consent,  he  is  not  entitled  to  a  letter 
of  honorable  dismissal.  The  fact  that  he  is  not  entitled  to 
such  a  letter  will  be  entered  upon  the  permanent  records  of 

t    the  University. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  democratic.  No 
secret  societies  are  allowed.    Hazing  is  positively  forbidden. 

Every  student  on  entering  is  required  to  sign  a  pledge 
that  he  will  not  engage  in  class  rushing  or  in  hazing,  also  that 
,    he  will  neither  join,  nor  assist  in  organizing,  any  secret  club 
or  fraternity  or  society  or  any  organization  whatever  not 
approved  by  the  Faculty. 

Character  and  conduct,  not  clothes  and  money,  determine 
\  the  students'  standing.  Those  working  their  way  stand  as 
t    well  as  any,  if  they  are  in  other  respects  deserving.  The 
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students  who  are  earning  their  way  by  doing  janitor  or 
dining-room  service  are  usually  among  the  best  of  students. 

In  order  to  represent  the  institution  in  any  public  contest 
as  an  athlete,  an  orator,  or  a  debater,  the  student  must  con- 
form to  the  scholarship  requirements  fixed  by  the  organiza- 
tion under  whose  auspices  the  contest  is  held. 

No  student  shall  be  permitted  to  represent  his  class,  his 
society  or  any  other  organization,  in  any  public  way,  who  is 
rot  a  bona  fide  student  or  who  is  under  discipline  for  mis- 
conduct, for  persistent  non-attendance  upon  classes  or  for 
neglect  of  other  school  duties. 

ATHLETICS 

The  athletic  interests  of  the  University  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Tipton,  an  excellent  Christian  gentleman, 
who  is  in  every  way  most  competent  to  lead  this  feature  of 
the  college  life  of  the  men,  and  under  Miss  Duncan,  who  is 
equally  competent  to  care  for  the  athletic  training  of  women. 
Every  student  who  pays  the  matriculation  fee  will  have  free 
admission  to  all  games  that  will  be  played  by  University  stu- 
dents in  Fort  Worth. 

ROOMING  IN  THE  COLLEGE  BUILDING 

All  students,  male  and  female,  whose  homes  are  not  in  Fort 
Worth,  are  required  to  room  and  board  in  the  college  build- 
ings, except  by  special  consent.  Students  will  not  be  re- 
ceived who  board  or  room  in  private  homes  without  special 
permission.  No  student  will  be  matriculated  who  disregards 
thia  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  financial  needs  of 
the  school  arc  such  as  to  demand  the  full  support  of  every 
patron  —and  every  patron  will  receive  fair  compensation.  Al- 
though frequent  changing  of  rooms  is  discouraged,  the 
Fa''  i'ty  reserves  the  right  to  make  such  changes. 

Any  teacher  reserving  a  room  in  either  of  the  dormi- 
tories i.-,  expected  to  hold  the  room  engaged  until  the  end  of 
the  session  and  is  required  to  board  in  the  College.  Rooms 
■i!l  not  I)"  furnished  without  board,  nor  board  without  rooms. 
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The  school  furnishes  for  each  room  two  beds,  including 
springs  and  mattresses,  a  dresser,  a  table,  lavatory  and 
chairs.  The  student  is  required  to  furnish  his  own  bedding 
of  all  kinds,  pillows,  pillow  cases,  sheets,  blankets,  quilts, 
towels,  napkins,  napkin  rings,  rugs  and  pictures;  also  one 
knife,  fork,  spoon,  plate,  cup  and  saucer,  to  be  used  in  case 
of  sickness,  as  no  dishes  are  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
dining  room.  Only  one  60  watt  globe  will  be  permitted  in 
each  room,  but  another  can  be  had  by  paying  50  cents  extra 
per  month. 

INFIRMARY 

Each  of  the  principal  dormitories  is  provided  with  a  well 
appointed  infirmary.  All  contagious  diseases  will  be  at  once 
isolated  and  the  Medical  Director  will  take  charge  of  neces- 
sary sanitary  measures.  The  Medical  Director  will  visit  the 
University  at  stated  intervals  and  hold  office  hours  during 
which  he  may  be  consulted  by  any  student  residing  on  the 
Campus.  He  is  also  subject  to  call  in  emergencies  and 
students  may  consult  him  at  his  down  town  office  when  they 
so  desire.  The  medical  and  infirmary  fee  covers  all  ordi- 
nary medical  attention  necessary  and  also  minor  surgery, 
but  does  not  cover  the  expense  of  major  surgical  operations 
when  such  may  become  necessary. 

ENDOWMENT 

The  Board  of  Trustees  cordially  reminds  the  friends  of 
the  University  that  the  growth  of  the  institution  depends 
on  m  increase  of  its  endowment.  This  must  come  by  per- 
sonal gifts,  and  ought  not  to  require  solicitation.  The  un- 
solicited gift  costs  nothing,  and  is  therefore  not  discounted 
for  expense.  Accordingly  any  free  contribution  to  the  en- 
dowment fund  will  be  most  thankfully  received,  and  sacredly 
set  apart  for  any  special  department  indicated  by  the  donor. 

FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

The  following  form  should  be  used  by  persons  desiring  to 
bequeath  property  to  the  University: 
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I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  Texas  Christian  University, 
located  at  Fort  Worth,  County  of  Tarrant,  State  of  Texas, 

the  sum  of  Dollars,  to  be 

used  (here  state  for  what,  if  any  particular  purpose,  it  is  to 
be  used.  If  the  bequest  is  real  estate  it  should  be  carefully 
described.  Be  particular  about  conforming  to  the  laws  of 
your  State). 


MEDICAL  AND  PREMEDICAL  COURSES 


Texas  Christian  University  does  not  offer  professional 
courses  in  Medicine,  but  offers  to  High  School  graduates  a 
pre-medical  course  following  the  suggestions  of  the  Council 
on  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Com- 
pletion of  this  course  enables  the  student  to  enter  at  once 
the  first  year  class  of  a  Class  A  Medical  College.  In  ad- 
dition, this  University  permits  the  student  to  substitute  all 
of  his  medical  work  for  a  part  of  his  College  work.  Stu- 
dents completing  the  two  year  course  outlined  below  will 
be  awarded  the  A.  B.  degree  when  the  M.  D.  degree  is  con- 
ferred,  provided  the  latter  is  received  from  an  institution 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  High  School  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  Col- 
lege Pre-Medical  Course  is  14  units:  English  3,  Language 
2,  Mathematics  2  and  History  1,  elective  (5,  which  may  be 
1;»keri  in  the  T.  ('.  U.  Academy. 

The  College  Course  includes  two  years: 

/''//>:/  )  car:  Mathematics  1  I  f ,  12w,  l.'Js;  Biology  11; 
Modern  Language;  Chemistry  LI, 

Second  Year:    Engllffa  24;  Bible  21f,  22w,  28s;  History 

]  If  L8wi;  Physics  17;  Philosophy  21  f,  22w,  28b;  Chemistry 
24. 

01  the  no  credits  required  by  the  medical  college,  36 

credits  sire  elective,  covered  by  the  numbers  in  Philosophy, 
HI  tory  tlld  Bible  in  the  above  lilt.  These  subjects,  how- 
mr  .arc  required  by  T.  C.  IT.  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 
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RATES 


All  Charges  are  Cash  in  Advance,  Payable  on  the  First 
School  Day  of  Each  Term 


Fall     Winter  Spring 
Term       Term  Term 

Matriculation   Fee,   payable   by  all 
students  who  board    in    dormi-  ' 
tories  or  take  3  or  more  literary 

subjects   $10.00     $  6.00     $  6.00 

Matriculation  Fee  per  subject  in 
either  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences or  Fine  Arts  Department 
will  be  paid  by  all  students  who 
do  not  take  three  or  more  lit- 


erary  subjects   

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Registration  Fee,  payable  by  all  who 

do  not  pay  full  matriculation  fee 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Board   

84.00 

63.00 

63.00 

Room  Rent   

32.00 

24.00 

24.00 

Corner  Room  or  Single  Room  ... 

36.00 

27.00 

27.00 

Two  in  Single  Room,  each  

24.00 

18.00 

18.00 

When  a  person  desires  to  pay  for  ses- 

sion  (Sept.  to  June),  in  ten  par- 
tial payments  or  less  add  10$  to 
regular  rates. 

Room  Depo.-it,  to  cover  breakage  in 
dormitory,  or  double  light  socket, 
or  electric  appliance,  (returned 
at  end  of  session  with  deduction 
for  any  breakage  which  student 
may  cause)    5.00 

Medical  Director  and  trained  nurse 
fee  by  all  students  boarding  in 
dormitories  or  adjacent  to  Uni- 
versity   2.50         2.50  2.50 

Vaccination  (required  unless  excused 

by  University  physician)   1.00 
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Fall 
Term 

For  changing,  dropping    or  adding 

any  subject    1.00 

Literary  Department — 

Tuition,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences   34.00 

Tuition,  Academy    32.00 

Tuition,  Law  Department....   35.00 

For  students  taking  time  of  teachers 
in  excess  of  18  hours  per  week 
an  additional  charge  will  be 
made  for  each  extra  hour  for  the 
term    1.00 

For  student  taking  less  than  three 
subjects  in  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  or  less  than  full  time  in 
the  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  per 
literary  subject    10.00 

For  student  taking  full  time  in  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts,  and  less  than 
three  literary  subjects,  per  lit- 
erary subject    10.00 

For  student  taking  less  than  three 
law  subjects,  for  each  law  sub- 
ject   

Laboratory  Fees — 

Chemistry   

Deposit  for  breakage  in  chemis- 
try, returnable  at  end  of 
course,     with     deduction  for 


12.00 


on 


Winter 
Term 


25.50 
24.00 
30.00 


1.00 

7.50 

7.50 

10.00 
5.00 


Spring 
Term 


25.50 
24.00 
30.00 


1.00 

7.50 

7.50 

10.00 
5.00 


breakage 

3.00 

Biology   

  4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

Physics  or  Spectroscopy 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

ic  Department — 

F'iano  under  Mr.  Doering 

50.00 

42.00 

42.00 

Piano  under  Mrs.  Doering 

50.00 

42.00 

42.00 

Four  in  (  lass,  under  Mr.  or 

Mrs. 

Doering,  each 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 
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Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Term 

Term 

Term 

Pi:inn  undpv  n <<;iQtnnt' 

32.00 

24.00 

24.00 

\  oice   Mrs  Cahoon 

60.00 

45.00 

45.00 

Voico    undpr  assistant 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Violin  undpr  Mr  Cahoon 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Cello  under  Mr  Ziegler 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Harmonv  or  Counterpoint   

28.00 

21.00 

21.00 

Harmony  class,  not  over  four 

16.00 

12.00 

12.00 

History  of  Music  

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training 

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Piano  rent,  1  hour  daily   

6.00 

4.50 

4.50 

Piano  rent,  2  hours  daily   

12.00 

9.00 

9.00 

Piano  rent,  3  hours  daily   

18.00 

13.50 

13.50 

Piano  rent,  unlimited  time   

20.00 

15.00 

15.00 

itory  Department — 

Private  Lessons,  Miss  Powell  .... 

52.00 

39.00 

39.00 

Private  Lessons,  Miss  Mosey  .... 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Private  Lessons,  Miss  Duncan.  .. 

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Department — 

Painting  and  Drawing   

30.00 

22.50 

22.50 

China  Painting  and  Firing   

36.00 

27.00 

27.00 

Freehand  Drawing   

6.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Art  History  

6.00 

o.OU 

O.UU 

mestic  Science — 

Cooking  Tuition,  per  course  with 

food  supplies   

33.00 

26.00 

26.00 

Sewing  Tuition,  per  course   

12.50 

10.00 

10.00 

Drtari^s   

20.00 

15.00 

15.00 

Textiles   

4.00 

3.00 

Household  Management   

5.00 

Theory  of  Teaching   

5.00 
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Students  taking  double  time  in  any  subjects  will  pay  one 
and  two-thirds  times  regular  rate  for  tuition,  but  this  re- 
duction does  not  apply  to  food  supplies. 

Students  taking  courses  in  Science  or  Literature  to  com- 
plete the  full  Domestic  Science  course  will  pay  the  same 
rates  as  others  not  taking  work  in  Domestic  Science  De- 
partment. 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Term 

Term 

Term 

College  of  Business — 

Bookkeeping  Course   

$40.00 

$30.00 

$30.00 

Stenographic  Course   

40.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Both  of  above  courses   

45.00 

35.00 

35.00 

Touch  Typewriting   

12.00 

10.00 

10.00 

DISCOUNTS 

Discount  for  children  of  ministers  who  are  solely  de- 
pendent upon  the  ministry  for  support  (applies  to  tui- 
tion in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  Academy 
only)   50% 

Ministers'  and  teachers'  wives  or  children,  over  21  years  of 
age  will  pay  regular  rates. 

Students  taking  only  one-half  time  in  any  Fine  Arts 

subject  will  be  charged  full  time  rate,  less   40% 

REFUNDS  AND  REDUCTIONS 

Stud*  ntf  having  paid  their  accounts  for  the  term  in  ad- 
vance who  leave  on  account  of  sickness  before  the  end  of  the 
term,  will  be  charged  board  at  proportional  rate  for  the  time 
up  to  and  indud'ng  the  week  of  withdrawal.  The  balance 
of  the  board  charges  unused  will  be  refunded  in  cash,  and  the 
balance  Of  other  unused  charges  will  be  credited  on  later 
tuition  within  eighteen  months,  provided  that  the  student 

withdr  w  on  ;  ceount  of  sickness,  certified  by  the  college 
phy  ician.  If  a  student  withdraws  for  any  other  reason 
the  entire  ontl  cd  amount  will  ho  credited  on  the  next  term's 
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tuition.  No  refunds  are  made  except  as  above,  and  no 
student  is  received  for  less  than  one  term  without  previous 
agreement. 

Students  entering  late  in  a  term  who  seek  full  credit  for 
studies  will  pay  full  tuition,  but  board  and  room  will  be 
counted  from  the  day  of  entrance. 

Students  losing  time  in  the  College  of  Fine  Arts  due  to 
the  sickness  of  the  teacher  will  not  receive  a  rebate  if  the 
work  can  be  made  up.  In  case  the  student  is  sick,  making 
up  the  work  is  optional  with  the  teacher. 

Xo  refund  will  be  made  on  account  of  a  change  in 
course  of  study  or  dropping  subjects  during  a  term  unless 
authorized  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

Week-end  visits  are  not  permtited  except  on  written 
request  by  parents;  and  no  reduction  for  board  will  be  made 
for  week-end  visits  or  for  work  in  the  city. 

Xo  reduction  of  fees  is  made  for  holidays.  Charges  are 
made  by  the  term,  and  no  estimation  by  the  month,  week 
or  day  will  be  recognized.  Students  who  are  not  regular 
boarders  or  who  are  not  taking  three  meals  a  day  must 
arrange  for  meals  at  the  office  before  entering  the  dining 
room,  and  the  rate  will  be  35  cents  per  meal. 

Permission  with  financial  adjustment  must  be  received 
from  the  Business  office  to  receive  a  guest  or  friend  at  the 
table.  A  charge  of  35  cents  per  meal  will  be  made  against 
any  student  for  guest  or  friend. 

In  no  case  will  a  student  be  permitted  to  enter  classes 
permanently  until  bills  are  settled  or  satisfactorily  arranged 
for.  When  bills  are  mailed  to  parents  or  guardians  ten  days 
will  be  allowed  for  settlement.  A  student  will  be  conditional- 
||  ly  admitted  to  classes  for  ten  days  only  pending  settlement 
of  his  account.  If,  after  ten  days,  the  account  remains  un- 
settled, the  student  will  be  automatically  dropped  from  classes. 

Students  are  not  admitted  to  examinations  and  not  en- 
titled to  credits  unless  all  bills,  such  as  board,  tuition,  room 
j    rent  and  fees,  have  been  paid  for  that  term. 
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No  money  will  be  advanced  to  students  by  the  school  for 
any  purpose. 

ALL  BOOKS  ARE  CASH.  No  exceptions.  Parents  are 
advised  to  deposit  sufficient  funds  in  the  T.  C.  U.  Bank  for 
such  expenses. 

All  privileges  of  the  school  are  open  to  students  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  excepting  class  room  work. 

All  of  the  above  prices  are  based  on  a  conservative  esti- 
mate, but  rates  of  board  and  food  supplies  are  subject  to 
change  on  short  notice. 
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STUDENTS  LISTS 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 


Dorothy  Agee 
Elsie  Mae  Baxter 
Elva  Fae  Baxter 
Mary  Biggerstaff 
Fannie  Belle  Darter 
Ruby  Marie  Douglas 
Ben  M.  Edwards 
Lula  Maude  Elkin 
Nellie  Elkin 

Shervert  Hughes  Frazier 
Mrs.  Lena  Gardner 
John  Claude  Grady 
Bernice  Lillian  Holmes 


Merle  Holsapple 
Mary  Rebecca  Hull 
John  Lee  Lattimore 
Ruth  Young  McFadin 
Theron  Charlton  McGee 
Anna  Joe  Pendleton 
Lucile  Routh 
John  Watson  Shockley 
Ray  Hamilton  Skaggs 
Butler  Stirman  Smiser 
Mae  Bettie  Taylor 
Pauline  Teddlie 
Mary  Ruth  Wilhite 


MASTER  OF  ARTS 

Franklin  G.  Jones  John  Watson  Shockley 

Roy  Hampton  Gough  James  Shirley  Sweeney 

William  Jones 

BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 
John  Watson  Shockley 

GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  PIANO 
Lucile  Durrett 

DIPLOMA  IN  ART 

Iris  Estes  Lyle  V.  Priest 

Rosalyn  A.  Petta  Winnifred  Wallace  Yates 

CERTIFICATE  IN  ART 


Ruby  Parks 
J     Lena  Roberta  Stafford 


Pattie  A.  Richardson 
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GRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN  ORATORY 

Erskine  Long  Ruby  Walker 

DIPLOMA  IN  ORATORY 

Marian  Allen  Anna  Joe  Pendleton 

Carolyn  Crisp  Ireta  Robison 

Lena  Gilbert  Lucille  Routh 

Anne  Ruby  McLendon  Thelma  Smith 

CERTIFICATE  IN  ORATORY 

Ruby  Jones  Burmah  Pressley 

DIPLOMA  IN  LAW 

Jewel  N.  Bauldwin  Jesse  Arna  Raley 

William  E.  Bauldwin  Jesse  Martin 

DIPLOMA  IN  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
Beth  Coombs 


ENROLMENT,  1917-18 

GRADUATES 

G.  P.  Brous   Granbury,  Texas 

Alden  A.  Evans   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jamei  Oscar  Barrett  Thorpe  Springs,  Texas 

Roy  Hampton  Gough   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Lueretia  Irby   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  Jones   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Watson  Shockley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  Shirley  Sweeney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Weaver   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

SENIORS 

Eltie  Mae  Baxter  Brown  wood,  Texas 

Klva  Fae  Baxter   Brownwood,  Texas 

Mary  Bigger-staff    Childress,  Texas 

Fannie  Belle  Darter   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  Mafic  Douglas  Cleburne,  Texas 
Ben   M.  Edwards   Vernon,  Texas 
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Lula  Maude  Elkin  Midland,  Texas 

Nellie  Elkin   Midland,  Texas 

Mary  Louise  Foster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Shervert  Hughes  Frazier  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nathan  Gerstein   kFort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Claude  Grady  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bernice  Lillian  Holmes  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Merle  Holsapple   Sherman,  Texas 

Mary  Rebecca  Hull  Milford,  Texas 

John  M.  Keith   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Young  McFadin  Austin,  Texas 

Theron  Charlton  McGee  Fort  Worth,  qTexas 

John  Henry  Monk  Alameda,  Cal. 

Anna  Joe  Pendleton  Vernon,  Texas 

Harry  Travis  Rhodes  (deceased)   San  Antonio,  Texas 

Lucile  Routh   Trenton,  Texas 

E.  B.  Sewell  Jacksboro,  Texas 

John  Watson  Shockley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ray  Hamilton  Skaggs  Winters,  Texas 

B.  S.  Smiser  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  Floyd  Sweet   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Ruth  Wilhite   Midland,  Texas 

JUNIORS 

J.  P.  Agerton  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Biggerstaff   Childress,  Texas 

Chas.  Butts  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

L.  O.  Dutton  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  S.  Faulkner  Eddy,  Texas 

Ruth  Ford   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Forsythe   McKinney,  Texas 

Lena  Gilbert  Vernon,  Texas 

Genevieve  Goff   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Hefner   Forney,  Texas 

Glenn  C.  Hutton  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Kneeland   Dallas,  Texas 

Homer  Ladd   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ava  Lee  Mars   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Melton   Allen,  Texas 

Gladys  Parker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lena  B.  Reeder   Amarillo,  Texas 
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Gladys  Richards   Italy,  Texas 

Ireta  Robison   Forney,  Texas 

Joe  N.  Sisk  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Thelma  Smith   Vernon,  Texas 

Lallah  de  Stivers.  ..'1.  Celina,  Texas 

Marguerite  Walker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

SOPHOMORES 

Walter  Acker  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Myrna  Agerton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Fred  W.  Albrecht   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marian  Allen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pauline  Allen   Corsicana,  Texas 

Russell  Anderson   Lamkin,  Texas 

Floy  Ator  Stephenville,  Texas 

Dorothy  Barber  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  Becker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Beulah  Bell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Eva  Marie  Betts   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sybil  Black   Breckenridge,  Texas 

Paul  E.  Boynton   Plainview,  Texas 

Cecil  Bradford  Mansfield,  Texas 

Geneva  Bradley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lola  Bridges   Childress,  Texas. 

Katherine  Broadley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Imogen1  Cambron   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nann'e  Carter   Graford,  Texas 

McKee  Cayton   Detroit,  Texas 

L  W.  Chilton   Goliad,  Texas 

Mortimer  Coke   Atlanta,  Texas 

Nancy   Crutehfinld   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Morgan  J.  Davis   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Susan  K.  Davis   Hubbard  City,  Texas 

Winnie    Dodson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

L«-tha  Kasterwood   Temple,  Texas 

Marjorie  Kdgar   Weatherford,  Texas 

Kli/.aU-th  Klliott   Troy,  Texas 

Iris  Kslcs  Midland,  Texas 

Ruth  Furrnan  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Kathrvn  GarrHt   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Ruby  Green   Bowie,  Texas 

Lillian  R.  Haltom  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nellie  Hanger   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  J.  Harris  Snyder,  Texas 

Ben  H.  Hill   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  L.  Hills   Rule,  Texas 

Leila  Johnson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  Earl  Jones   Kilgore,  Texas 

Herbert  L.  Jones  Paris,  Texas 

Golden  Kennemur  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

C.  C.  Kiker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  M.  Ligon  Byers,  Texas 

John  McLean  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Virginia  McLean   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Joan  Neal   Vernon,  Texas 

Nina  Phillips   Cooper,  Texas 

Peter  M.  Scardino   Bryan,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Shelburne   Lancaster,  Texas 

Ben  II  Terrell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Irving  Weber  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ava  Maude  Wester  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

J.  Arli.-s  Winn   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Louise  Zeloski   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FRESHMEN 

Will  Hill  Acker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Charles  H.  Aldridge   Piano,  Texas 

Velma  Armstrong  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Olive  Avery   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Avondell  Bacon   Abilene,  Texas 

Charles  Boone  Barger   Anna,  Texas 

Bodie  Bateman   Eddy,  Texas 

Carlah  L.  Berney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lloyd  Billingsley   Paris,  Texas 

Bettie  Sue  Blackburn   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Olene  Bludworth   For  t  Worth,  Texas 

J.  W  Boultinghouse  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marion  F.  Bralley   Denton,  Texas 

Estle  Brown  Anna,  Texas 

Dagmar  Carlson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Mable  Lou  Chapman  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Velma  Ruth  Cole   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Beth  Coombes   Stamford,  Texas 

Yewell  Cornelius  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pansy  Cozby   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George  W.  Dahnke  Palmer,  Texas 

Myrl  Davidson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robert  C.  Davidson   Jacksboro,  Texas 

Lemuel  E.  Day   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ewell  Delk   Waxahachie,  Texas 

Helen  Devitt   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frank  A.  Douglas   Beaumont,  Texas 

Grace  Douglas   Cleburne,  Texas 

Sim  Driver   Iola,  Texas 

Fulton  E.  Dye   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robert  Hugh  Easley   Detroit,  Texas 

Paul  Edwards   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Ellis   Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

Grance  Fancher   Seymour,  Texas 

Leona  Farmer  Alvord,  Texas 

Rena  Forshall   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  E.  Frost   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dorene  Gee   Greenville,  Texas 

Mary  George   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Leona  Goshorn   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jeanette  Guertler   Fort  Worth,  Teaxs 

Flora  Haley   Irvnig,  Texas 

Bessie  May  Hancock   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  M.  Hanlison   Lampasas,  Texas 

Kred  J.  Harrington   Piano,  Texas 

''harles  H.  Harrold  .....    Fort  Worht,  Texas 

Je    <   I'..  Harwell  Commerce,  Texas 

Mary  Healey   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A.  J.  Hembree   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bess  Hendrick  Cooper,  Texas 

Odessa  Hensley  Gainesville,  Texas 

Howard  Hill  Commerce,  Texas 

Hill  Hudson   Pecos,  Texas 

•far  k  Isaacs  El  Paso,  Texas 

Kathleen  Jackson  Tom  Bean,  Texas 
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Jewel  Jeter  Fort  Worth 

Lillian  Johnson   Bonham 

Winnisue  Johnson   Bonham 

Annie  Lou  Jones   Waxahachie 

Granville  Jones   Lone  Oak 

Harrold  R.  Jones  Fort  Worth 

Madeline  Jones   Bonham 

Georgia  Keach   Fort  Worth 

Dorothy  Keeble   Fort  Worth 

Mary  Lou  Keirsey   Cleburn 

Myra  Kelly   Sabinal 

Terry  King  Fort  Worth 

Johnnye  Lockhart  Fort  Worth 

Beatrice  Mabry  Fort  Worth 

Harry  H.  Martin   Fort  Worth 

Ruth  Martin   Benjamin 

Mary  McBride  Beaumont 

Baby  Glenna  McBroom   Fort  Worth 

Hallie  McClung   Cleburne 

Horace  McCraney   Handey 

Forest  McCutcheon  Dallas 

Ruth  McKenzie  Wichita  Falls 

Mary  Francis  McQuillan  Galveston 

Leo  R.  Meyer   Waco 

Mozelle  Miller  Cooper 

Merne  Nail   Cleburne 

Fred  W.  Norris   Palestine 

Mary  E.  Odell   Fort  Worth 

LuRainey  Oldham  Corsicana 

Robert  A.  M.  Parker   Fort  Worth 

Vivian  Parker   Fort  Worth 

Roy  Parks   Breckenridge 

Tony  Pecora   Beaumont 

Harry  S.  Price   Fort  Worth 

Chester  Priest   Forney 

Ben  Parks   Fort  Worth 

Henry  G.  Prinzing   Waco 

Grace  Pruitt   Fort  Worth 

William  Reeder   Fort  Worth 

Maidel  Roberts   Mineral  Wells 
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Ruth  Robinson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jack  Rogers   Pilot  Point,  Texas 

Thelma  Routh  Trenton,  Texas 

M.  V.  Rumph  Jr.,   Mansfield,  Texas 

Feme  Rundle   Apache,  Okla. 

Gertrude  Sanders   Logansport,  La. 

John  R.  Sandidge   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

William  D.  Shepherd   Byers,  Texas 

Edythe  E.  Shockley   Sylvatus,  Va. 

Ethel  V.  Shockley   Sylvatus,  Va. 

Will  Singleton   Avondale,  Texas 

Ola  P.  Srygley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Temple  Stallcup   Garland,  Texas 

R.  B.  Sullivan   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  H.  Taylor   Goliad,  Texas 

R.  M.  Thomas   Mansfield,  Texas 

Albert  Traweek   Matador,  Texas 

Leah  Traylor   El  Campo,  Texas 

Baden  Tynes   Cooper,  Texas 

Gladys  Veit   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Vest   Sherman,  Texas 

Mary  Elizabeth  Waits  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  Walker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Antoinette  Walter   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jewel  Walters   Jacksonville,  Texas 

Ola  Weathered   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sarvie  Weathered   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  C.  Wiggins   May,  Texas 

Bryan  Wingo   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

II en iy  T.  Wolcott   Midland,  Texas 

Lawrence  Wood   Paris,  Texas 

James  It.  Wright   Merkel,  Texas 

LAW 

Jewel  N.  Bauldwin   Cleburne,  Texas 

William  K.  Bauldwin   Cleburne,  Texas 

Edward  S.  Bond  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

l-'rank  I».  f -arson  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pail]  CHanfl   Piano,  Texas 

Shadic  Half    Chillicotha.  Texas 
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0.  D.  Hawes   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Radford  D.  Howard   Quanah,  Texas 

Dewey  Lawrence  Paris,  Texas 

Jesse  Martin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Paul  Monroe   Pueblo,  Colo. 

Roy  Parks   Breckenridge,  Texas 

J.  A.  Raley   Bryson,  Texas 

E.  P.  Rogers   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jno.  F.  Sturgeon   Paris,  Texas 

Thomas  D.  Taylor  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Herschel  Upton   San  Angelo,  Texas 


UNCLASSIFIED 

Riley  Aiken   Brownsville,  Texas 

D.  F.  Austin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  R.  Bahan   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jessie  Barden   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Marian  Booth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Buhler  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A.  E.  Burns   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Agnes  C.  Byrne  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Florence  Carnahan   Milford,  Texas 

Gabie  Sue  Carpenter  Decatur,  Texas 

Mary  Carter   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  Clarke   Arlington,  Texas 

Mrs.  Boyd  Clayton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Carrie  C.  Correll  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Louise  Cowan   Stephenville,  Texas 

L  B.  Craven   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Christine  De  Vitt   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Georgia  Dinkins   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

B.  E.  Dowling   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Florence  Durrett  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bonnie  Eddleman   Weatherford,  Texas 

Robert  Edmonson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Feemster   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elizabeth  Fouts   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Lena  Gardner  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  R.  Garrett   Auburn,  Ga. 
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Ruby  Glosson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Colby  D.  Hall   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

P.  M.  Hall   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Frederick  S.  Harrell   Olney,  Texas 

Ben  F.  Hearn   Mesquite,  Texas 

Genevieve  Henry   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Horn   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ho-Sheng  Huang  Chin  Chew,  China 

V.  R.  Hughes   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  G.  Jones   Midland,  Texas 

A.  A.  Kelly   Stephenville,  Texas 

Ray  King   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Tom  Lacewell   Evant,  Texas 

Ophelia  Lambert  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Harvey  Latson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Loy  W.  Ledbetter   Denton,  Texas 

Jessica  Lloyd   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  A.  McCartney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  McCullah   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Myrtle  McGregor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Blanche  McVeigh   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Lee  Moore   Fulton,  Mo. 

Winnie  Lewis  Mullican   McKinney,  Texas 

M.  L.  Munday   Munday,  Texas 

K irtland  Parks   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Be.s     Perry    Knox  City,  Texas 

Virginia   Peterson   Justin,  Texas 

I).  L.  Petty   Novice,  Texas 

Durothy  Pipkin   Beaumont,  Texas 

Kthel  Read   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anna  Roe   Cleburne,  Texas 

Nona  Lee  Rogers    Quanah,  Texas 

Millie  Rosenstcin  Port  Worth,  Texas 

Janie  Russell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.   Madeline  Sanchez   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

S.  J.  Shettlesworth  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

N'oan  Shock  ley  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Smiser  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Van  Zand!  Smith  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lyla  .!«•;, r,  Stephens  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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F.  W.  Strong   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Eva  Sweet   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

James  Todd  Jr  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  James  Todd   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  R.  Tucker   Benbrook,  Texas 

Margaret  Utley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stella  Walters   Joshua,  Texas 

Sherman  White   Huckaby,  Texas 

Frieda  Wirtz   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Cicero  S.  Woodward  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

FINE  ARTS 

Grace  Abernathy  Bonham,  Texas 

Floy  Alvis   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nannie  Lou  Andrews   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sannie  Andrews   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Burness  E.  Axtell  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Baird   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Boyce  Baker   ....Texarkana,  Texas 

Annie  Lee  Ballard   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Florence  Blanks   Lockhart,  Texas 

Esther  Bonham   Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Mrs.  Marvin  Brown   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Buck  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  Buckley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lalla  B.  Cannon   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marie  Clendenon   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Katie  May  Cook   El  Centro,Cal. 

Loula  Corpening   Amarillo,  Texas 

Edward  Cramer   Ennis,  Texas 

Carolyn  Crisp   Sunset,  Texas 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Dabney   Eastland,  Texas 

Mary  Sue  Darter  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

F.  Gertrude  Davies   Big  Springs,  Texas 

Ruby  Dennis   Dorras,  Texas 

Fatine  Dowdle   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jeanette  Driskill   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gladys  Duncan   Batlett,  Texas 

Ruth  Duncan   Bartlett,  Texas 

Lucile  Durrett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Elizabeth  Duringer   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Florence  L.  Edgar   Weatherford,  Texas 

Iris  Estes  Midland,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Foster  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Friedman    Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Libbie  George   Burleson,  Texas 

Mrs.  Hattie  Graham   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maybelle  Graham   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Greene  Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

Gertrude  Hendricks   Cooper,  Texas 

Loneta  Holland   Midlothian,  Texas 

Dwight  Holmes   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lucile  Howard   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  E.  Hogle   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Blix  Holbrook   Sulphur  Springs,  Texas 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Jarrett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Grace  Jennings   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Louise  Jennings   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Franc  W.  Jones   Dallas,  Texas 

Ruby  Jones   Lubbock,  Texas 

Mrs.  Earl  Kennard  Cleburne,  Texas 

Francis  Kuykendall   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Neutie  Le  Hew   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pearl  F.  Leonard   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Fred  Linington   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pearl  Livsey   Longview,  Texas 

Erskine  Long  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Sybil  Love   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

lionita  Martin    Wa  xahaehie,  Texas 

Mi:.  Ralph  Martin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anne  MeLendon  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mozellc   Miller    ( 'rawfonl,  Texas 

Mrs.  D,  0.  Modlin   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mi  .  1 1  orb  Monroe    Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mollie  Montgomery   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vida  Montgomery   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruth  Myers   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nancy  Kate  Nash    Port  Worth,  Texas 

Sylvia  I).  Naylor  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

l',r  ;n  '     ,'ov  liri  Fort   Worth,  Texas 
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Ruby  Parks   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rosalyn  Petta   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Teamydora  Phillips   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Burmah  Pressley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Price   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  L.  G.  Priest   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lois  Quigley   Memphis,  Texas 

Mrs.  Joe  Reynolds   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pattie  Richardson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Vivian  C.  Ricker   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Louise  Roberts   McKinney,  Texas 

Monroe  Rochester   Quanah,  Texas 

Rosa  Nelle  Rodgers   Post,  Texas 

Feme  Rundle   Apache,  Okla. 

Estelle  Shanblum   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruby  Roslyn  Shankle   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Sheard   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Stella  Shelton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Salome  Shoemaker   .Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bettie  Singleton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lena  Stafford   Holland,  Texas 

Mary  Strange   Waco,  Texas 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Sullivan   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mrs.  Fay  F.  Terry   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Georgie  Thornton   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Leah  Traylor  El  Campo,  Texas 

Baden  Tynes   Cooper,  Texas 

Ravia  Walker   Cooper,  Texas 

Martha  Wall   Grapevine,  Texas 

Mrs.  EL  C.  Wallenburg   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nell  Williams   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ellen  Witherspoon   Mansfield,  Texas 

L;llie  May  Yarbrough   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Winnifred  Yates   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

Ruth  Connell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Beth  Coombes   Stamford,  Texas 

Marie  Henri   Texarkana,  Texas 

Alice  Long   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Mrs.  J.  B.  Sweeney  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Maurine  Tennison   Texarkana,  Texas 

Lela  M.  Tomlinson   Hidllsboro,  Texas 

Lydia  A.  Wagner   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

COMBINATION  MEDICAL 

Mortimer  Coke   Atlanta,  Texas 

James  Dean   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Prof.  Carl  Rupp  Doering   ..Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Samuel  Jagoda   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

R.  M.  Thomas   Mansfield,  Texas 

William  S.  Webb  Chillicothe,  Texas 

ACADEMY— CLASS  A 

Mary  Ellen  Boyett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Emma  Elder   Marshall,  Texas 

Venus  Farmer   Alvord,  Texas 

Henry  E  Fussell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bert  Gamble   Dallas,  Texas 

H.  L.  Hardy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Hardie  Hawkins   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

James  H.  Hook   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Lee   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

W.  C.  Mullins   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Herbert  Needham   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Homer  H.  Payne   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

C.  A.  Phillips   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Venita  Saunders   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gladys   Walker   Breckenridge,  Texas 

ACADEMY— CLASS  B 

Joseph  W.  Bradley   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I.  .  K.  CftmpMl   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Donald  Davids   Toyah,  Texas 

Irvie  May  Pootc   Haskell,  Texas 

Fred  li.  Gamble   Dallas,  Texas 

Howard  A.  Gibson   Waxahaehie,  Texas 

Roy  A.  Graves   Lubbock,  Texas 

M ;i  rt  i n  M.  Green  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ctdric  Hamlin  Wichita  Fallas,  Texas 
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W.  H.  Hardy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A.  T.  Hawthorne   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nora  Healey   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

George  Kuntz   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

E.  H.  Mahan   Dallas,  Texas 

D.  R.  Marsh   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Elsie  McCarroll   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

A.  B.  McReynolds   Oregon  City,  Ore. 

N.  E.  McKillip   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Reedie  Nigh   Menard,  Texas 

Lura  V.  Phenix   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Anson  Rainey   Dallas,  Texas 

Norma   Rowland   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Paul  Scott   Quinlan,  Texas 

Wm.  J.  Spreen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

John  Teddlie   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Pauline  Terrell   Baird,  Texas 

G.  B.  Wade  Jacksboro,  Texas 

Walter  Wilson   Princeton,  Texas 

ACADEMY— CLASS  C 

Charles  H.  Anderson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Robert  Badgett  Grand  Prairie,  Texas 

R.  F.  Bailey   Detroit,  Texas 

Bryan  Blalock   Bonham,  Texas 

II  A.  Buhler   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Evelyn  Carpenter   Piano,  Texas 

Mrs.  George  T.  Cope   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Omega  Cronkrite  Lillian,  Texas 

Bruce  Cross  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 

Adolphus  Dollins   Detroit,  Texas 

Virginia  Flournoy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Bill  Gilbert   Burkburnett,  Texas 

Lewis  Glenn   Plan0>  Texas 

Flora  Haley   Irving,  Texas 

Troy  Haire   Granger,  Texas 

Calvern  Henry   Southland,  Texas 

Gilbert  Hogg   Fate,  Texas 

Robert  Hogg   Fate,  Texas 

James  Holmes   Josephine,  Texas 
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Mildred  S.  Hook   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ethel  Johnson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Walter  Knox   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Rufie  Lee   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Nellie  Lewis   Holland,  Texas 

John  H.  Luck   Gatesville,  Texas 

T.  W.  Mayfield   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Homer  McCartney   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Clifford  McDonnell   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Eileen  McDonnell  Comstock,  Texas 

Aileen  McFarland   Weatherford,  Texas 

Roy  L.  McGuire   Vera,  Texas 

Bryan  Miller   Cleburne,  Texas 

Lucile  Miller   Crawford,  Texas 

Vernon  Miller   Crawford,  Texas 

Gertrude  Millican   Arlington,  Texas 

Frank  Mullins   Dallas,  Texas 

J.  W.  Norwood   Burleson,  Texas 

Alice  O'Keefe  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mary  Louise  Reed   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

J.  R.  Roberts   McKinney,  Texas 

Leander  Roberts   McKinney,  Texas 

Mattie  Joe  Roberts   New  Boston,  Texas 

Jack  Rlltledge   Alvarado,  Texas 

Rex  Rutlcrige   Alvarado,  Texas 

William  Skaggs   Winters,  Texas 

Carl  W.  Slay   Frost,  Texas 

Hon  Smith   Round  Mountain,  Texas 

James  C.  Smith   Detroit,  Texas 

Houston  Spikes   Lubbock,  Texas 

Ira  15.  Taylor   Granger,  Texas 

Howard  Vaughn   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

I    '  i'l  VVil:  on     Oran,  Texas 

Joyi-ph  Wilson   Denison,  Texas 

COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS 

Edward  Alexander   Quanah,  Texas 

Wrna         A  It  man                                            El  Paso,  Texas 

L.  D.  Anderson                                              Abilene,  Texas 

M;uy  A  ft  on  Arm-tt   Guthrie,  Texas 
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Alonzo  Bain   Crowell,  Texas 

L.  W.  Baker   Goliad,  Texas 

Beryl  Bartlett   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Everett  Bell   Crowell,  Texas 

Kate  Blalock   Longview,  Texas 

Mance  Bomar   Crowell,  Texas 

Maurice  W.  Brally   Denton,  Texas 

Fred  Brown   Crosbyton,  Texas 

Charles  A.  Bryson  San  Angelo,  Texas 

Thelma  Burkhart   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

If.  E.  Carothers   Rule,  Texas 

Eugene  Cowden   Midland,  Texas 

R.  R.  Crump   Asherton,  Texas 

Myrl  Davidson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Lottie  Davis   Dickens,  Texas 

R.  G.  Forsythe   McKinney,  Texas 

Esther  Gibson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ruel  B.  Gray  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

H.  Haden  Blooming  Grove,  Texas 

Marjorie  Hamill   Strawn,  Texas 

Bess  Haney   Laneville,  Texas 

Clyde  Harmon   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Ellen  Hartgrove   Millersview,  Texas 

J.  C  Herndon  Springfield,  Tenn. 

Maggie  Hester   Donna,  Texas 

Ernest  E.  Hooten   Princeton,  Texas 

Geal  Humphrey   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Jay  Jackson   Crosbyton,  Texas 

Roy  Jackson   Timpson,  Texas 

Gladys  Jones   Childres,  Texas 

Eva  Maude  Jordan   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

.Mrs.  Mary  Jordan   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mable  Lawritzen   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Margaret  Leahy   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Paul  Lockman   Cleburne,  Texas 

Gladys  Loflin   Strawn,  Texas 

Clyde  B.  Lokey   Lubbock,  Texas 

J.  Marshall  Magill   Denton,  Texas 

Emil  Martin   McKinney,  Texas 

Lurline  Martin   Electra,  Texas 
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Katherine  Mayhew   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Gladys  McLarty   Vernon,  Texas 

Roy  B.  Miller  Crawford,  Texas 

D.  P.  Nicholson   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mae  Porter   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Junie  Rhodes   Odessa,  Texas 

Harry  Roberts   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Mamie  Roberts  Bonham,  Texas 

Mattie  Lois  Roberts   Bonham,  Texas 

James  A.  Sharpe   Cleburne,  Texas 

Floyd  Shepherd   Snyder,  Texas 

Bessie  Slack   Childress,  Texas 

Carrie  Slack   Childress,  Texas 

Aline  Spencer   Waxahachie,  Texas 

Zada  Stafford   Spur,  Texas 

Selby  Stovall   Italy,  Texas 

Lee  Swickheimer   Fannin,  Texas 

Sallie  Rho  Sydnor   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Dorothy  Thompson   Crowell,  Texas 

Edna  Van  Landinpham  Lone  Oak,  Texas 

Carl  Walsh   Murray,  Texas 

Noble  Whitworth   Matador,  Texas 

Buena  Vista  Williams   Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Virginia  Alin  Williams   Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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SUMMARY 


Net 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Enrollment 

Post  Graduates    10 

Seniors    26 

Juniors    23 

Sophomores    55 

Freshmen    125 

Unclassified    76 

  315 

Law  Students    16  16 

College  of  Fine  Arts    210 

Classified  elsewhere    99 

  Ill 

Domestic  Science   27 

Classified  elsewhere    19 

  8 

College  of  Bible    40 

All  listed  elsewhere    

College  of  Business    93 

Classified  elsewhere    24 

  69 

Medical   College    62  62 

Summer  Normal   Ill  111 

Academy: 

Academy,  Class  A    15 

Academy,  Class  B    28 

Academy,  Class  C    58 

Irregular    40 

141 

Classified  elsewhere    40 

  101 

Net  enrollment   793 
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INDEX 


Academy   101,  108 

Advanced  Standing    22 

Add-Ran  College   11,  15 

Art  Courses   82,  114 

Athletics   124 

Bible  Courses   36,  55,  106 

Biology  Courses   28,  105 

Brite  College    49 

Buildings    12 

Calendar    2 

Chemistry   29,  105 

Church  Advantages    117 

Church  Workers'  Course....  53 

Classification    21 

College  of  Arts    15 

College  of  Bible    55 

College  of  Business   91,  115 

College  of  Fine  Arts   66,  109 

Committees   5,  10 

Cooking   98,  113 

Credits  23,  77,  85,  86,  99 

Debating    78 

Departments    14 

Discipline    122 

Economics    48 

Education  Courses   31,  105 

Klectives    27 

Endowment    125 

Knrii  b  Comet  34,  96,  106 

Enrollment    134 

Knl  ranee  Requirements     15,  51 

Employment   32,  68 

Examination  .17,  L> 

Bj  peneee  64, 104,  127 


Expression    68 

Extension  Courses    115 

Faculty  6,  49,  53,  55,  86,  103 

French  Course    44 

Geology    29 

German  Courses   43,  109 

Grades    23 

Graduates    133 

Graduation  24,  57,  68,  73, 

81,  93 

Greek  Courses   37,  59,  93 

Groups    25 

Hebrew  Courses    58 

History  Courses  39,  59,  76 

86,  97,  107 

Home  Economics   97,  112 

Homiletics    60 

Infirmary    125 

Interseholastie  League    118 

Laboratories    13 

Latin  Courses      41,  98,  108,  109 

Law  Department    85 

Libraries   13,  61 

Literary  Societies    119 

Location    1| 

Loan  Fund  62 

Majors  and  Minors    25 

Master's  Degree    28 

Matriculation    17 


Mathematics       41,  07,   107,  110 
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Medical  Courses    126 

Midland  College    14 

Missionary  Studies    52 

Monument,  Courses  in   63 

Officers   5,  6,  9 

Oratory   76,  118 

Orchestra    73 

Philosophy    45 

Physical  Education    80 

Physics   30,  99 

Piano  Courses   67,  109 

Political  Science  47,  107 

Prizes    119 

Publications    121 

Recitals   74,  84 

Rooms  in  College    124 


Scholarships    120 

Sewing   99,  113 

Shorthand   94,  116 

Sociology   48,  60 

Spanish  Courses   45,  98 

Summary    151 

Summer  School    102 

Teachers'  Certificates    31 

Traditions    11 

Trustees    3 

Typewriting    95 

Violin    72 

Visitors'  Course    53 

Voice  70,  112 

Y.  W.  C.  A   118 
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